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The  name  Hermeneia ,  Greek  tppLrjveia,  has  been  chosen  as  the  title  for  the  com¬ 
mentary  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs.  The  word  Hermeneia  has  a  rich 
background  in  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation  as  a  term  used  in  the  ancient 
Greek-speaking  world  for  the  detailed,  systematic  exposition  of  a  scriptural 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  series,  like  the  name,  will  carry  this  old  and  venerable 
tradition  forward.  A  second,  entirely  practical  reason  for  selecting  the  name 
lay  in  the  desire  to  avoid  a  long  descriptive  title  and  its  inevitable  acronym 
or  worse,  an  unpronounceable  abbreviation. 

The  series  is  designed  to  be  a  critical  and  historical  commentary  to  the  Bible 
without  arbitrary  limits  in  size  or  scope.  It  will  utilize  the  full  range  of  philo¬ 
logical  and  historical  tools  including  textual  criticism  (often  ignored  in  modern 
commentaries),  the  methods  of  the  history  of  tradition  (including  genre  and 
prosodic  analysis),  and  the  history  of  religion. 

Hermeneia  is  designed  for  the  serious  student  of  the  Bible.  It  will  make  full  use  of 
ancient  Semitic  and  classical  languages;  at  the  same  time  English  translations 
of  all  comparative  materials,  Greek,  Latin,  Canaanite,  or  Akkadian,  will  be 
supplied  alongside  the  citation  of  the  source  in  its  original  language.  The  aim  is 
to  provide  the  student  or  scholar  in  so  far  as  possible  with  the  full  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  problem  of  interpretation  and  with  the  primary  data  upon  which 
the  discussion  is  based. 

Hermeneia  is  designed  to  be  international  and  interconfessional  in  the  selection 
of  its  authors,  and  is  so  represented  on  its  board  of  editors.  On  occasion,  dis¬ 
tinguished  commentaries  in  languages  other  than  English  will  be  published  in 
translation.  Published  volumes  of  the  series  will  be  revised  continually,  and 
eventually  new  commentaries  will  be  assigned  to  replace  older  works  in  order 
that  the  series  can  be  open  ended.  Commentaries  are  also  being  assigned  for 
important  literary  works  falling  in  the  categories  of  apocryphal  and  pseudepi- 
graphical  works  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  including  some  of  Essene  or 
Gnostic  authorship. 

The  editors  of  Hermeneia  impose  no  systematic-theological  perspective  (directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  selection  of  authors)  upon  the  series.  It  is  expected  that 
authors  will  struggle  fully  to  lay  bare  the  ancient  meaning  of  a  biblical  work  or 
pericope.  In  this  way  its  human  relevance  should  become  transparent  as  is 
the  case  always  in  competent  historical  discourse.  However,  the  series  eschews  for 
itself  homiletical  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  editors  are  under  a  heavy  debt  to  Fortress  Press  for  the  energy  and  cour¬ 
age  shown  in  taking  up  an  expensive  and  long  project  the  rewards  of  which 
will  accrue  chiefly  to  the  field  of  biblical  scholarship.  The  translators  of  this 
volume  are  Mr.  William  R.  Poehlmann  of  Harvard  University  (first  half  of 
Colossians)  and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Karris,  O.F.M.,  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Union 
at  Chicago  (second  half  of  Colossians  and  Philemon).  Mr.  Poehlmann  also 
assisted  in  the  editing  of  the  Manuscript,  Miss  Judith  Dollenmayer  undertook 


June  1971 


the  meticulous  task  of  copy-editing  with  skill  and  tact  and  Mr.  Harold  W.  At- 
tridge  of  Harvard  University  aided  in  the  proof-reading.  To  all  who  were  involved 
in  the  production  of  this  volume,  the  editors  wish  to  express  their  gratefulness 
for  their  untiring  efforts  which  resulted  in  an  unusually  harmonious  experience 
of  cooperation. 

The  editor  responsible  for  this  volume  is  Helmut  Koester  of  Harvard 
University. 

Frank  Moore  Cross ,  Jr.  Helmut  Koester 

For  the  Old  Testament  For  the  New  Testament 

Board  of  Editors  Board  of  Editors 


Reference  Codes 


1.  Abbreviations 


ad  loc. 


ANF 


Abbreviations  used  in  this  volume  for  sources  and 
literature  from  antiquity  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament , 
ed.  Gerhard  Kittel,  tr.  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley,  vol.  1 
(Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  and  London:  Eerdmans, 
1964),  xvi-xl.  Some  abbreviations  are  adapted  from 
that  list  and  can  be  easily  identified. 

In  addition,  the  following  abbreviations  have 
been  used : 

ad  locum ,  at  the  place  or  passage  dis¬ 
cussed 

The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers:  Translations  of 
the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  Down  to  A.D. 
325 ,  eds.  Alexander  Roberts  and  James 
Donaldson  (Buffalo:  The  Christian 
Literature  Publishing  Company, 
1885-97;  reprinted  by  Wm.  B.  Eerd¬ 
mans  Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  1951-56) 

Acta  Seminarii  Neotestamentici  Up- 
saliensis 

Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie  des 
Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments 
Anglican  Theological  Review 
Babylonian  Talmud,  usually  followed 
by  abbreviated  title  of  tractate 
Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage 
Beitrage  zur  Historischen  Theologie 
Beitrage  zur  Wissenschaft  vom  Alten 
und  Neuen  Testament 
Biblische  Z eitschrift 
Beihefte  zur  Zeitschrift  fur  die  neu- 
testamentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die 
Kunde  der  alteren  Kirche 
The  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly 
The  Cairo  Genizah  Damascus  Docu¬ 
ment 

confer,  compare  with 
column(s) 
editor,  edited  by 

Editor  of  this  volume  of  Hermeneia 
English  translation 
Evangelische  Theologie 
The  Expository  Times 
Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Litera- 
tur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments 
Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament, 
ed.  Hans  Lietzmann  and  Gunther 
Bomkaram 


ASNU 

AThANT 

ATR 
b . 

BBB 

BHTh 

BWANT 

BZ 

BZNW 


CBQ 

CD 

cf. 

col. 

ed. 

[Ed.] 

ET 

EvTheol 

ExpT 

FRLANT 

HNT 


HTR 

The  Harvard  Theological  Review 

IB 

The  Interpreter’s  Bible 

ibid. 

in  the  same  place 

ICC 

International  Critical  Commentary, 
ed.  S.  R.  Driver  et  al. 

idem 

the  same  (person) 

item 

also,  in  addition 

j- 

Jerusalem  Talmud  or  Palestinian  Tal¬ 
mud,  usually  followed  by  abbreviated 
title  of  tractate 

JBL 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 

JPTh 

Jahrbiicher  fur  protestantische  Theo¬ 
logie 

JdB 

The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review 

JTS 

The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies 

KD 

Kerygma  und  Dogma:  Ze^schrift fiir  theolo - 
gische  For  sc  hung  und  kirchliche  Lehre 

KEK 

Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar 
fiber  das  Neue  Testament,  begriindet 
von  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer 

KIT 

Kleine  Texte  fiir  Vorlesungen  und 
Ubungen,  ed.  Hans  Lietzmann 

Loeb 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library,  founded 
by  James  Loeb,  ed.  E,  H.  Warmington 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London: 
Harvard  University  Press  and  Heine- 
mann,  1912ff.) 

NF 

Neutestamentliche  Forschungen 

NGG 

Nachrichten  von  der  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen 

NIC 

The  New  International  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament 

NovTest 

Novum  Testamentum:  An  International 
Quarterly  for  New  Testament  and  Related 
Studies 

NPNF 

A  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 

1st  Series,  ed.  Philip  Schaff  (New 

York:  The  Christian  Literature  Com¬ 
pany,  1886-90) 

NTAbh 

Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen 

NTD 

Dais  Neue  Testament  Deutsch  (Neues 
Gottinger  Bibelwerk),  ed.  Paul  Althaus 
and  Gerhard  Friedrich 

NTS 

New  Testament  Studies 

p.  (pp.) 

page(s) 

P.  Grenf. 

I,  An  Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment  and 
Other  Greek  Papyri ,  chiefly  Ptolemaic ,  ed. 

B.  P.  Grenfell  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1896).  II,  New  Classical  Frag¬ 
ments ,  ed.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt 

(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1897) 

UCL 

Universitas  Catholica  Lovaniensis: 

P  Osl. 

Papyri  Osloenses,  ed.  S.  Eitrem  and 

L.  Amundsen,  vols.  1-3  (1925-36) 

Dissertadones  ad  gradum  magistri  in 
facultate  theologica 

P.  Rainer 

Corpus  Papyrorum  Raineri,  ed.  C.  Wessely 
(1895) 

UNT 

Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment 

P.  Strassb. 

Griechische  Papyrus  der  Kaiserlichen  Uni- 
versitdts—  und  Landesbibliothek  zu  Str ass- 

upz 

Urkunden  der  Ptolemdergeit  ed.  W.  Wil- 
cken,  vol.  1  (1922-27),  vol.  2  (1933-57) 

burg,  ed.  F.  Preisigke,  vol.  1  (Leipzig: 

v  (vss) 

verse  (s) 

1906-12),  vol.  2  (Leipzig:  1920) 

VD 

Verbum  Domini 

PSI 

Publicagioni  della  Societa  I tali  ana:  Papiri 

v.l. 

varia  lectio ,  variant  reading 

Greci  e  Latini,  vols.  1-11  (1912-35), 

vol. 

volume  (s) 

vol.  14  (1957) 

WMANT 

Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum 

Q 

Qumran  documents: 

Alten  und  Neuen  Testament 

1QH 

Hodayot,  the  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving 

WUNT 

Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen 

lQHf 

Hodayot  Fragment 

zum  Neuen  Testament 

1QM 

Milhamah,  the  War  of  the  Children 
of  Light  against  the  Children  of  Dark¬ 

ZAW 

Zeitschrift fiir  die  alttestamentliche  Wis sen¬ 
se  haft 

ness 

ZNW 

Zeitsehrxft  fiir  die  neutestamentliche  Wis  sen¬ 

IQ  34 

Fragment  of  1  QM 

se  haft  und  die  Kunde  der  alteren  Kirche 

1  QpHab 

Pesher  Habakkuk,  the  Commentary 

ZSTh 

Zeitschrift  fiir  systematische  Theologie 

on  Habakkuk 

ZThK 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche 

1  QpPs  Pcsher  on  Psalms,  the  Commentary  on 
Psalms 

1  QS  Serek  hay-yahad,  the  Rule  of  the  Com¬ 
munity 

1  QSa,  b  Adjuncts  to  the  Rule  of  the  Com¬ 
munity 

4  QCry  Astrological  Cryptic  Document 

RAC  Reallexikon  fiir  Anlike  und  Christentum, 

cd.  Theodor  Klauser 
RB  Revue  Biblique 

RechSR  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse 

rev.  revised  by 

RGG  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegen- 

wart:  Handwdrterbuch  fiir  Theologie 
und  Religionswissenschaft 
RHPR  Revue  (THistoire  et  de  Philosophic  Reli- 

gieuses 

RHR  Revue  de  VHistoire  des  Religions 

SAH  Sitzungsberichte  der  Heidelberger 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
SBT  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology 

ST  Studia  Theologica 

s.v .  sub  verbo  or  sub  voce,  under  the  word 

(entry) 

TDNT  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testa¬ 

ment,  ed.  Gerhard  Kittcl 
ThLZ  Theologische  Liter  atur&itung 

ThQ  Theologische  Quartalschrift 

ThZ  Theologische  ^eitschrift 

tr.  translator,  translated  by 

[Trans.]  translator  of  this  volume  of  Hermeneia 

[trans.  translated  by  editor  of  this  volume  of 

by  Ed.]  Hermeneia 

TTK  Tidsskrift for  Teologi  og  Kirke 

TU  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Ge¬ 

schichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur 
TWNT  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen 

Testament ,  ed.  Gerhard  Kittel 


2.  Short  Titles  of  Commentaries,  Studies, 
and  Articles  Often  Cited 

Commentaries  on  Colossians  and  Philemon  as  well 
as  a  few  basic  reference  works  are  cited  by  author’s 
name  only. 

Aalen,  “Begrepet” 

Sverre  Aalen,  “Begrepet  plaeroma  i  Kolosser-  og 
Efeserbrevet,”  TTK23  (1952):  49-67. 

Abbott 

T.  K.  Abbott,  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to 
the  Colossians ,  ICC  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
1897). 

Bammel,  “  Versuch  zu  Col  1 : 1 5-20” 

Ernst  Bammel,  “Versuch  zu  Col  1 : 1 5-20,”  £JV W 
52  (1961):  88-95. 

Bauer 

Walter  Bauer,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon ,  tr.  William 
F.  Arndt  and  F.  Wilbur  Gingrich  (Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1957, 21 965). 

Benoit,  “Rapports  littAraires” 

Pierre  Benoit,  “Rapports  litt6raires  entre  les 
Apitres  aux  Colossiens  et  £ph6siens,”  in  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Aufsatze,  Festschrift  fur  Joseph  Schmid 
(Regensburg:  1963). 

Betz,  Lukian 

Dieter  Betz,  Lukian  und  das  Neue  Testament:  Reli- 
gionsgeschichiliche  und paranetische  Parallelen.  TU  76 
(Berlin:  1961). 

Bieder 

Werner  Bieder,  Der  Kolosserbriej in:  Prophezei 
(Zurich:  1943). 

Bieder 

Werner  Bieder,  Der  Philemonbrief  in:  Prophezei 
(Zurich:  1944). 

Bieder,  Mysterium  Christi 

Werner  Bieder,  Das  Mysterium  Christi  und  die  Mis- 
sion:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  missionarischen  Sakramental - 
gestalt  der  Kir c he  (Zurich:  1964). 

Billerbeck 

Hermann  Strack  and  Paul  Billerbeck,  Kommentar 
zum  Neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch 
6  Vols.  2nd  ed.  (Munchen:  1954-61). 

Bjerkelund,  Parakal6 

Carl  J.  Bjerkelund,  ParakalS:  Formy  Funktion  und 
Sinn  der  parakalS-Satze  in  den  paulinischen  Brief  en. 
Bibliotheca  Theologica  Nor vegica  (Oslo:  1967). 
Blass-Debrunner 

F.  Blass  and  A.  Debrunner,  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature , 
tr.  and  rev.  Robert  W.  Funk  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1961). 

Blinzler,  “Lexikalisches” 

Josef  Blinzler,  “Lexikalisches  zu  dem  Terminus 
r  A  (TTOix&a  rod  bei  Paulus,”  in  Stu- 

diorum  Paulinorum  Congressus  Internationalis  Catho- 
licus,  1961,  2.  Analecta  Biblica  18  (Rome:  1963), 
429-43. 


Bomkamm,  Early  Christian  Experience 

Gunther  Bornkamm,  Early  Christian  Experience , 
tr.  by  Paul  L.  Hammer  (New  York  and  Evans¬ 
ton:  Harper  &  Row,  1969). 

Bomkamm,  Aufsatze  1,  2 

1  -  Gunther  Bornkamm,  Das  Ende  des  Gesetzes: 
Paulus-studien.  Beitrage  zur  Evangelischen  Theo- 
logie  16  (Munchen:  1952). 

2  -  Gunther  Bomkamm,  Studien  zu  Antike  und 
Christentumy  Gesammelte  Aufsatze ,  vol.  2.  Beitrage 
zur  Evangelischen  Theologie  28  (Munchen: 

1959). 

Bomkamm,  “Die  Hoffnung” 

Gunther  Bomkamm,  “Die  Hoffnung  im  Kolosser- 
brief — Zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  Echt- 
heit  des  Briefes,”  in  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament 
und  zur  Patristik ,  Festschrift  fur  Erich  Klostermann . 

TU  77  (Berlin:  1961),  56-64. 

Braun,  Qumran  1 

Herbert  Braun,  Qumran  und  das  Neue  Testament , 
vol.  1  (Tubingen:  1966). 

Bultmann,  Theology 

Rudolf  Bui tmann,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
vol.  1,  tr.  Kendrick  Grobel  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1951);  vol.  2,  tr.  Kendrick  Grobel 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1955). 
Bultmann,  “Neues  Testament  und  Mythologie” 
Rudolf  Bultmann,  “Neues  Testament  und  Mytho¬ 
logie,”  in  Kerygma  und  Mythos  7,  ed.  Hans  Werner 
Bartsch  (Hamburg:  21951). 

Casel,  “Kultsprache” 

Odo  Casel,  “Zur  Kultsprache  des  heiligen 
Paulus,”  Archivfiir  Liturgiewissenschaft  1  (1950). 
Charles,  APO  T 

R.  H.  Charles,  ed.  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha 
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Editor's  Note 


The  English  translation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians  and  to  Philemon  printed  in  this  volume  was 
made  by  the  translators  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
text,  but  they  tried  to  reflect  the  author’s  exegetical 
decisions  and  consulted  his  German  translation 
throughout. 

The  translators  are  also  responsible  for  all  trans¬ 
lations  of  other  biblical  texts,  but  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revised  Standard  Version  wherever  pos¬ 
sible. 

Translations  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
are  taken  from  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  in  all  in¬ 
stances  in  which  no  particular  source  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  identified.  In  all  other  cases,  the  source 
of  the  translation  is  given  in  brackets  [  ] ;  or  it 

is  noted  that  the  translators  have  rendered  the  text 
into  English  [Trans.]. 

Whenever  available,  recent  scholarly  works  are 
cited  in  their  published  English  versions.  Quo¬ 
tations  from  literature  not  available  in  English 
translation  have  been  rendered  by  the  translators. 
In  several  instances,  a  published  English  transla¬ 
tion  proved  unsatisfactory;  in  such  cases,  the  trans¬ 
lators  have  given  their  own  rendering  as  indicated 
by  a  note  in  brackets. 

With  respect  to  all  scholarly  publications  which 
are  available  in  the  English  language,  we  have 
not  preserved  the  author’s  references  to  the  original 
publications  in  other  languages,  except  in  the  Bib¬ 
liography.  Though  it  seemed  desirable  to  main¬ 
tain  such  references,  it  would  have  overburdened 
the  footnotes  considerably. 

The  Bibliography  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
few  additional  entries  which  have  appeared  since 
1968.  These  titles  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  ( *). 

The  endpapers  in  this  book  are  from  the  Chester 
Beatty  Biblical  Papyri  and  are  reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  the  Chester  Beatty  Museum,  Dublin, 
Ireland.  The  front  endpaper  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  complete  fragment  of  Colossians  2 : 23 — 3 : 1 1 ; 
the  back  endpaper  is  an  enlarged  detail  from  the 
same  fragment. 
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Introduction 


1 .  The  community  in  Colossae 

The  saints  in  Colossae,  who  are  addressed  as  faithful 
brothers  in  Christ  (1 :2),  were  not  brought  to  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  by  Paul  himself,  for  during  his  missionary 
work  in  Asia  Minor  (2:1)  the  apostle  never  reached  Co¬ 
lossae  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lycus.  However,  the  good 
news  which  he  proclaimed  principally  in  the  larger  cities 
and  centers  of  commerce  was  quick  to  spread.  Christians 
who  belonged  to  communities  which  Paul  had  founded 
carried  the  gospel  farther  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
so  that  communities  sprang  up  not  only  in  Colossae  but 
also  in  nearby  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  (2 : 1 ;  4:13,  15). 

No  firsthand  information  concerning  the  beginnings  of 
these  communities  has  survived;  thus  any  information 
about  the  founding  of  the  Christian  community  in  Co¬ 
lossae  and  its  situation  must  be  derived  from  the  letter 
itself. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  the  heathen  past  of  the 
letter’s  recipients.  They  are  reminded  that  they  were  once 
estranged,  with  a  hostile  mind  involved  in  evil  deeds 
(1 :21 ) ;  it  is  said  that  they  were  dead  in  sins  and  in  uncir¬ 
cumcision  of  the  flesh  (2:13).  Thus  they  were  heathen 
who  heard  the  good  news  through  Epaphras  (1 :7f  and 
4:12f)  and  accepted  it.  In  baptism  they  experienced  the 
creative  power  of  God  who  raised  them  to  new  life  (2:12), 
who  forgave  their  sin  (1:14;  2:13),  and  who  raised  them 
with  Christ  (3:1)  in  order  that  they  might  henceforth  con¬ 
duct  their  lives  under  the  dominion  of  Christ  (1 : 1 3f) .  The 
proclamation,  which  was  discerned  to  be  the  truth  (1 :5f), 
had  been  presented  as  teaching  (1:17)  which  had  been 
shaped  into  a  distinct  form  in  the  tradition  (2:6f).  Of  this 
tradition,  particular  elements,  fixed  in  their  wording, 
were  cited  in  this  letter:  there  is  the  hymn  which  sings  of 
the  universal  dominion  of  the  exalted  Christ  (1:15-20); 
the  sentences  which  deal  with  baptism  and  God’s  act  in 
the  cross  of  Christ  (2:12-1 5) ;  lists  of  deeds  which  the 
Christians  should  put  away  and  avoid  (3:5,  8)  as  well  as 
a  definition  of  the  attitude  to  be  practiced  in  conduct 
(3:12) ;  and,  finally,  the  series  of  exhortations  directed  to 
Christians  in  various  stations  of  life  (3 : 1 8-4 : 1 ) .  The  com¬ 
munity  is  reminded  of  this  familiar  teaching  and  made 
aware  of  the  consequences  which  necessarily  follow  from 
it:  to  confess  Christ  as  the  Lord  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
rule  over  the  whole  world,  and  to  be  obedient  to  him  in 
ail  phases  of  life. 

Until  now  the  community  has,  in  fact,  been  faithful  to 
this  teaching.  It  holds  firmly  to  the  faith,  has  demon¬ 


strated  its  love  to  all  the  saints,  and  knows  of  the  hope 
which  is  prepared  in  the  heavens  (1 :4f).  The  word  of 
truth,  which  the  community  had  once  heard,  is  now  ac¬ 
tive  among  them,  growing  and  bearing  fruit  (1 :5f). 

What  is  decisive  now,  however,  is  that  the  community, 
rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,  established  in  the  faith, 
continue  its  resolute  loyalty  to  the  received  teaching 
(2:7).  Thus  the  appeal  to  persevere,  to  be  regular  in 
prayer,  to  be  watching  with  thanksgiving,  and  to  be  con¬ 
stant  in  intercession  (4:2  f).  There  is  a  call  to  let  wisdom 
guide  one’s  conduct  of  life  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
time  (4:5).  In  addition,  the  community  is  again  assured 
that  it  had  received  the  genuine  truth  in  the  instruction 
of  Epaphras,  its  founder  (1 :6f) .  Epaphras,  a  witness  of  the 
gospel  who  is  expressly  legitimized  by  the  apostle,  again, 
as  previously,  puts  himself  fully  into  the  work.  His  ac¬ 
tivity  and  intercession,  which  he  makes  before  God  in 
prayer  for  the  community,  have  but  one  aim,  “that  you 
may  stand  forth  perfect  and  be  filled  with  everything  that 
is  God’s  will”  (tv  a  araOrjre  reXeiot  Kal  ireirXrjpocfropr)- 
pkvoi  kv  iravrl  deXrjpan  rod  9eov ,  4:12). 

The  situation  in  the  community,  as  is  evident  from  this 
letter,  corresponds  completely  to  the  image  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  which  is  obedient  to  the  apostolic  gospel.  Admittedly, 
illustrative  features  which  might  come  from  actual  expe¬ 
rience  and  personal  acquaintance  are  missing  from  the 
description.  Rather,  it  is  kept  quite  general,  and  conven¬ 
tional  phrases  state  how  genuine  Christians  in  all  places 
ought  to  live  in  the  “love  in  the  Spirit”  {ay  hi rrjv  kv  Tvev- 
pa  TLf  1 :8). 

2.  The  occasion  for  the  letter 

Although  the  community’s  life  and  conduct  offer  no  cause 
for  reprimand,  the  author  of  the  letter  is  deeply  worried 
that  the  community,  unsuspecting  and  innocent  as  it 
is,  may  be  led  astray  by  false  teaching  and  become  the 
victim  of  deceivers.  For  this  reason  the  community  is  ur¬ 
gently  warned  and  admonished  concerning  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  correct  and  false  preaching:  “Be  on  your 
guard  that  no  one  snares  you  by  philosophy  and  empty 
deceit”  ( 0\kir€T€  prj'TLS  vpas  €<tt at  6  avXayuy&v  5ia 
Tijs  </>i\o(ro</>tas  Kal  K€vrjs  airhri)s}  2:8).  This  warning 
points  out  the  danger  which  threatens  the  community. 
Some  persons  have  appeared  who  call  their  teaching 
“philosophy”  (</>i\o<ro</)ta)  which  apparently  refers  to 
the  secret  information  of  the  divine  ground  of  being,  the 
proper  perception  of  the  “elements  of  the  universe” 
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(<TTOix&a  T°v  tchafiov,  2:8,  20),  and  the  way  which  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  be  in  the  proper  relation  to  them. 
These  elements  of  the  universe,  represented  as  strong  an¬ 
gelic  powers,  determine  not  only  the  cosmic  order  but  the 
destiny  of  the  individual.  Thus  man  must  serve  them  in 
cultic  adoration  and  follow  the  regulations  which  they 
impose  upon  him  (2:16-23):  careful  observance  of  the 
particular  holy  times — festivals,  new  moon,  Sabbath 
(2:16) — as  well  as  imposed  abstinence  from  certain  food 
and  drink. 

The  outline  of  this  teaching  can  be  inferred  from  the 
polemical  statements  in  the  letter’s  second  chapter.  This 
teaching  could  have  made  some  impression  even  on 
Christians,  for  it  promised  protection  from  cosmic  powers 
and  principalities.  A  Christian  might  have  supposed  that 
he  had  not  (or  not  sufficiently)  received  such  protection 
in  the  Christian  proclamation  and  in  the  pronouncement 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  In  addition,  adherents  of  this 
teaching,  as  well  as  members  of  the  community  who  paid 
attention  to  them,  presumably  supposed  that  this  “phi¬ 
losophy”  could  very  easily  be  united  with  Christian  faith. 
Indeed,  faith  is  only  brought  to  its  true  completion  by  this 
combination.  This,  however,  raises  the  critical  question: 
is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  be  drawn  into  that  vari¬ 
colored  mesh  of  the  syncretism  of  late  antiquity,  or  is  the 
proclamation  of  the  crucified,  resurrected  and  exalted 
Christ  to  be  taken  as  the  exclusively  valid  answer  which 
applies  to  all  man’s  questions  and  searchings? 

In  order  to  oppose  this  “philosophy,”  the  letter  to  the 
Colossians  at  its  very  beginning  refers  back  to  the  hymnic 
confession  with  which  the  community  is  familiar  (1:1 5 — 
20) ;  from  this  hymn  the  letter  develops  its  message,  in 
which  Christ  is  proclaimed  as  Lord  over  all  the  world.  In 
him  the  whole  fullness  of  deity  dwells  bodily  (2:9) ;  he  is 
the  head  of  all  powers  and  principalities  (2:10),  he  is  the 
head  of  his  body,  the  Church  (1:18).  The  whole  fullness 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  new  life 
(1:12-14;  2:12-15),  has  come  to  the  man  who  has  been 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  and  has  been  raised  with 
him  by  faith  in  the  power  of  God  who  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead  (2:12).  This  man  cannot  and  may  not  devote 
himself  to  a  worship  of  angels  and  to  enslaving  regula¬ 
tions,  for  he  has  already  died  with  Christ  to  the  elements 
of  the  universe  (2:20).  On  the  one  side  is  Christ,  as  he  was 
preached  and  received  in  faith,  and  on  the  other  is  “phi¬ 
losophy”  (<f>L\o<ro<j>La)  which  in  truth  is  “empty  deceit” 
(k€vi )  6.tt6.T7Jj  2:8).  This  opposition  ought  to  be  clearly 


and  sharply  perceived  by  the  community  through  the  aid 
of  the  apostolic  teaching  which  is  once  again  presented  to 
them. 

3.  The  structure  of  the  letter 

The  letter  to  the  Colossians  begins  with  the  introductory 
greetings  (1  :l-2) ;  to  this  are  joined  the  thanksgiving  for 
the  good  state  of  the  community  (1 :3-8)  and  the  plea  that 
they  may  progress  in  knowledge  and  in  conduct  of  life 
(1:9-11). 

The  first,  instructional  portion  is  introduced  by  the 
summons  to  hymnic  praise  and  the  quoting  of  the  Christ- 
hymn  (1 :12-20).  Then  the  hymn  is  applied  to  the  com¬ 
munity:  the  word  of  reconciliation  is  pronounced  to  them 
(1 :21-23).  Indissolubly  connected  with  the  correct  proc¬ 
lamation,  however,  is  the  office  of  the  apostle,  who  has 
been  commissioned  to  proclaim  Christ  as  the  Lord  among 
the  Gentiles  (1 :24-2:5).  As  the  apostolic  gospel  in  its  basic 
meaning  is  elucidated,  presuppositions  are  created  for 
warding  off  the  false  teaching  which  threatens  the  com¬ 
munity  (2:6-23).  This  refutation  is  given  in  two  parts: 
first,  from  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  Lord,  it  follows  that 
his  dominion  includes  everything — thus  also  the  princi¬ 
palities  and  powers  (2:6-1 5) ;  second,  for  all  those  who 
belong  to  this  Lord  it  is  simply  impossible  to  worship  the 
cosmic  elements  and  to  obey  their  regulations  (2:16-23). 

The  second,  hortatory  portion  is  equally  determined  by 
the  theme  of  the  universal  dominion  of  Christ:  those  who 
have  been  raised  with  Christ  are  to  seek  that  which  is 
above  (3:1-4).  That  means,  however,  that  they  are  to  put 
to  death  what  is  earthly,  i.e.,  to  put  off  the  old  being,  to 
take  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new  man.  Under  the 
governance  of  love  the  new  man  is  active  and  the  word  of 
Christ  proves  effective.  Through  Christ,  thankful  praise  is 
brought  to  God  the  Father  (3 :5— 17).  Next,  the  letter  dem¬ 
onstrates  how  in  reality  obedience  to  the  Kyrios  ought  to 
be  carried  out,  in  view  of  the  various  social  positions  in 
which  individual  members  of  the  community  live  (3:18- 
4:1).  The  hortatory  section  ends  with  several  admonitions 
addressed  to  the  entire  community  (4:2-6). 

The  concluding  section  contains  personal  messages, 
greetings  and  short  instructions  (4:7-18). 

Just  as  there  is  the  unfolding  of  the  universal  scope  of 
the  dominion  of  Christ  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  give  an  exposition  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  lordship  of  Christ  includes  all  areas  of 
our  life.  Teaching  and  exhortation  are  thus  closely  bound 
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to  one  another.  As  Christ  is  Lord  over  all  (1 :1 5-20),  so 
his  own  people  should  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (3:17). 1 

4.  Time  and  origin  of  the  letter 

Paul  is  in  prison  (4:3,  10),  but  where  he  is  imprisoned  is 
not  stated.  Likewise  there  is  no  indication  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  time  when  the  letter  was  composed.  The  community 
is  urged,  however,  to  remember  the  apostle  in  prison 
(4:18).  His  suffering,  which  he  must  endure  for  the  sake 
of  his  commission  (4:3,  10),  is  of  a  piece  with  his  apostolic 
office.  He  completes  vicariously  for  the  church — that  is, 
the  body  of  Christ — what  is  still  lacking  of  the  eschato¬ 
logical  afflictions  of  Christ  (1 : 24) .  Paul  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  proclamation  among  the  Gentiles  (1:27); 
therefore  the  community  at  Colossae  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  his  official  responsibility.  Although  it  does  not 
know  the  apostle  personally,  the  community  must  realize 
that  he  is  struggling  and  that  he  is  laboring  for  it  (2 : 1 ) . 
Even  though  he  is  physically  distant,  he  is  close  to  the 
community  in  spirit  (2:5)  and  speaks  to  it  with  the 
apostolic  word. 

Since  this  letter  gives  no  indication  of  the  place  or  time 
of  its  composition,  the  only  way  to  determine  its  place  in 
the  corpus  Paulinum  and  to  clarify  the  problem  of  its  origin 
is  by  a  thoroughgoing  comparison  with  the  other  Pauline 
letters.  The  use  and  connections  of  words,  the  structure 


and  sequence  of  sentences  must  all  be  investigated  in 
depth  and  compared  with  the  world  of  thought  and  man¬ 
ner  of  expression  in  the  other  Pauline  letters  to  churches. 
Above  all,  however,  the  theological  content  of  Colossians 
must  be  made  explicit  in  such  a  way  that  its  statements 
about  christology,  ecclesiology,  teaching  concerning  the 
apostolic  office,  eschatology,  and  its  understanding  of 
baptism  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  theology 
of  other  Pauline  letters.  The  letter  to  the  Ephesians  will 
be  continuously  taken  into  account  here,  since  it  has  ex¬ 
tensive  similarities  to  Colossians  in  language,  style  and 
theology.  In  certain  passages  Ephesians  reads  like  the  first 
commentary  on  Colossians,  though  admittedly  it  does 
more  than  explicate  the  thoughts  of  Colossians:  it  also 
expands  them  into  concepts  of  its  own.2  While  in  these 
analyses  and  in  the  exegesis  of  Colossians  we  shall  speak 
of  the  “author”  or  the  “apostle,”  this  does  not  imply  a 
decision  concerning  the  Pauline  or  non-Pauline  origin  of 
the  letter  to  the  Colossians.  Rather,  this  question  will  be 
left  open  and  be  answered  only  later,  after  considering  all 
points  of  view  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 


1  The  word  “all”  and  related  words  appear  with 
extraordinary  frequency  in  Colossians:  1:4,  6,  9-1 1 , 
15-20,  28;  2:2f,  9f,  13, 19,  22;  3:8, 11, 14, 16f,  20, 

22;  4:7,  9, 12.  These  passages  are  like  a  red  thread 
drawn  through  every  section  of  the  letter. 

2  Concerning  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Ephesians 
to  Colossians,  I  will  note  here  only  that  Colossians 
has,  in  any  event,  chronological  priority;  cf.  the 
comprehensive  treatment  in  Werner  Georg  Kiim- 
mel,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament ,  tr.  A.  J. 
Mattill,Jr.  (New  York  and  Nashville:  Abingdon, 
1966),  253f.  See  also  Ernst  Percy,  Die  Probleme  der 
Kolosser-  und  Epheserbrief e  (Lund:  1946),  360-433, 
and  Pierre  Benoit,  “Rapports  litt6raires  entre  les 
epltres  aux  Colossiens  et  £ph6siens,”  in  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Aufsdtze ,  Festschrift  fur  Joseph  Schmid  (Re¬ 
gensburg:  1963),  11-22,  reprinted  in  Exeglse  et  Tkeo- 
logie  3  (Paris:  1968),  318-334.  However,  cf.  also  John 
Coutts,  “The  Relationship  of  Ephesians  and  Colos¬ 
sians,”  NTS 4  (1957-58):  201-07.  Indeed,  Ephesi¬ 
ans  could  be  considered  as  not  directly  dependent 
upon  Colossians,  but  as  dependent  upon  hymnic— 
liturgical  and  catechetical  traditions  which  were 


independently  used  in  each  letter  (cf.  Nils  A.  Dahl, 
“Der  Epheserbrief  und  der  verlorene  erste  Brief  des 
Paulus  an  die  Korinther”  in  Abraham  Unser  Voter , 
Festschrift  fur  Otto  Michel ,  Arbeiten  zur  Geschichte 
des  Spatjudentums  und  Urchristentums  5  [Leiden: 
1963],  7 If,  and  the  works  listed  in  footnote  1,  p.  71). 
However,  as  Kummel,  Introduction ,  253ff  states,  it  is 
by  far  the  more  probable  assumption  that  the  author 
of  Ephesians  knew  Colossians  and  had  a  copy  of  it. 
Cf.  also  W.  Ochel,  “Die  Annahme  einer  Bearbei- 
tung  des  Kolosserbriefs  im  Epheserbrief,”  Unpub. 
Diss.  (Marburg:  1934).  In  the  exegesis  detailed  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
statements  of  Colossians  are  taken  up  and  further 
developed  in  Ephesians. 
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Colo9slan8 1 :1-2 


Introductory  greeting 


1  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  through 

the  will  of  God,  and  Timothy,  the 
brother,  2/  to  the  saints  in  Colossae, 
the  faithful  brothers  in  Christ;  grace  and 
peace  from  God  our  Father. 


The  introduction  of  Col  gives  the  name  of  Paul,  adds  the 
title  of  apostle,  and  states  that  Timothy  also  is  sending 
this  letter.  There  follow  the  naming  of  the  recipients  and 
the  greetings  that  wish  them  grace  and  peace.  Both  verses, 
then,  correspond  to  the  outline  of  the  formula  used  in  all 
the  Pauline  letters. 1 

The  Pauline  prescript  follows  the  oriental  model  for  a 
letter  and  employs  this  in  a  Hellenized  form;  the  content, 
however,  reveals  a  decisive  Christian  influence.2  Whereas 
the  Greek  form  for  a  letter,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
sender  and  the  addressee,  uses  the  verbal  form  xatP€LV 
(to  greet),  the  oriental  model  is  characterized  by  its  two¬ 
fold  form.3  First:  the  name  of  the  sender  and  that  of  the 
addressee;  second:  the  greeting  in  the  form  of  direct  ad¬ 
dress:  peace  be  with  you  !  Thus  an  edict  of  King  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  opens  with  the  words  “King  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  all  peoples,  nations  and  languages  that  dwell  in  all  the 
earth:  peace  be  multiplied  to  you  !”  (Dan  3:98  [4:1]). 

The  letter  which  the  leader  of  Jewish  insurrectionists  sent 
to  a  subject  begins  in  this  manner:  “From  Simon  ben 
Kosheba  to  Jeshua  ben  Gilgola  and  the  people  of  his  com¬ 
pany:  peace  !”4  The  introduction  of  a  letter  can  be  made 
more  extensive  by  the  addition  of  decorative  epithets  or 


explanatory  remarks,  and  by  making  the  greeting  more 
verbose.5  In  any  case,  the  basic  structure  of  the  formula 
remains  the  same. 

In  the  prescript  of  the  Pauline  letters  the  sender  and 
addressee  are  described  as  Christians,  and  the  greeting  is 
“grace  and  peace”  (xapts  Kal  eiprjvrj).  Occasionally  in 
Jewish  letters  one  finds  “mercy”  (eXeos) 6  alongside 
“peace”  (et prjvr}),  but  never  “grace”  (xapis).  Perhaps 
it  was  significant  in  the  choice  of  this  word  that  “grace” 
clearly  reminds  one  of  the  usual  Greek  greeting  (xapist 
XaLpeiv). 

In  any  case,  “grace”  clearly  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
reference  is  to  that  “peace”  which  has  been  inaugurated 
by  God’s  eschatological  action  (cf.  Lk  2:14).  The  content 
of  the  greeting  of  “peace”  is  thus  more  clearly  defined  by 
the  wish  for  grace.  At  the  close  of  the  letters  this  wish  is 
regularly  taken  up  again:  “the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you”  (17  x^pts  to 0  KvpLov  ijp&v  * Irjaov 


1  Cf.  Paul  Wendland,  Die  urchristlichgn  Liter  aturf or  men, 
HNT  1,  3  (Tubingen:  2-31912):  411-17;  Ernst 
Lohmeyer,  “Probleme  paulinischer  Theologie,  I. 
Briefliche  Grussuberschriften,”  ZNW  26  (1927): 
158-73;  reprinted  in  idem ,  Probleme  paulinischer 
Theologie  (Darmstadt  and  Stuttgart:  1954),  9-29; 
Hans  Lietzmann,  An  die  Romer,  HNT  8  (Tubingen: 
41933),  22;  Otto  Roller,  Das  Formular  der  paulini- 
schen  Brief e,  BWANT  4,  6  (Stuttgart:  1933);  Gerhard 
Friedrich,  “Lohmeyers  These  fiber  das  paulinische 
Briefpraskript  kritisch  beleuchtet,”  ThLZ  81  (1956): 
343-46;  Johannes  Schneider,  “Brief,”  RAC  2,  564- 
76. 

2  This  was  correctly  recognized  by  Lohmeyer,  Prob- 

leme ,  9-29,  contrary  to  Schneider,  “Brief,”  575,  who 

states  “Paul  adopted  the  Greek  model  for  letters  but 
he  reconstructed  and  expanded  it  for  Christian 

content.” 


3  The  Greek  model  for  letters  appears  in  several  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  NT :  Jas  1:1  “J ames,  a  servant  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve  tribes  in 
the  dispersion  greetings.”  (Ta/cco/fos  dwv  Kal  KVpiov 
’Irjaov  XptcrroO  SoOXos  rats  StoSe/ca  4>v\a is  rats 
ev  rfj  Siacnropq.  xatpe iv).  Cf.  also  Acts  15:23,  29; 
23:26,  30  v.  1. 

4  Cf.  J.  T.  Milik,  “Une  lettre  de  Sim6on  Bar  Kokheba 
(PI.  XIV),”  RB  60  (1953):  276-94;  idem,  Discov¬ 
eries  in  the  Judaean  Desert  2,  ed.  P.  Benoit,  J.  T.  Milik, 
R.  de  Vaux  (Oxord:  1961),  159-61 . 

5  Examples  from  Rabbinic  literature  are  found  in 
Hermann  Strack  and  Paul  Billerbeck,  Kommentar 
zum  Neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch  3 
(Miinchen:  1961),  1. 

6  2  Bar  78:2  “Thus  says  Baruch,  son  of  Neriah,  to  the 
brethren  carried  into  captivity:  Mercy  and  Peace 
be  with  you.” 
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Xpujrov  ped’  vp&v  1  Thess  5:28). 7  Though  1  Thess  1 :1 
has  only  the  short,  quick  introduction,  “Grace  to  you  and 
peace”  (x^P^  vpiv  Kal  upi)V7})^  there  is  usually  the  ad¬ 
dition  “from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 
(aw 6  6eov  warpos  rpiQiv  Kal  Kvpiov  ’lyaov  Xpcarov 
Gal  1:3). 8 

■  1  The  statement  concerning  the  sender  agrees  verba¬ 
tim  with  the  opening  of  2  Cor,  “Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ 
Jesus  by  the  will  of  God,  and  Timothy,  the  brother.” 
(IlaOXos  awdaroXos  Xptarov  Tr/troO  8ta  deX-qpaTos 
deov  Kal  T tp66eos  6  a8eX<f>6s  2  Cor  1 :1).  At  the  head 
of  the  letter  is  the  name  of  Paul,  the  name  which  the  apos¬ 
tle  used  in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  world  instead  of  the 
Jewish  “Saul”  2aOXos). 9  Directly  following  is  the 

title  by  means  of  which  the  official  character  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  community  is  indicated.  Paul  has  been  called 
by  the  will  of  God 10  to  be  the  ambassador  plenipotentiary 
of  the  exalted  Lord  (cf.  Gal  1:1,  1 5f), 1 1  and  thus  he 
speaks  to  the  community  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which 


was  granted  him.  As  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  who 
holds  the  commission  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  to  the 
heathen,  he  is  the  Apostle. 12  In  Col  no  mention  occurs 
of  any  apostle  except  Paul.  There  is  no  need  to  defend  his 
status  against  attacks  such  as  those  made  in  Galatia  and 
Corinth  against  the  office  of  Paul  (cf.  Gal  1:1,1 0-1 2 ; 

1  Cor  9 : 1 ,  3 ;  2  Cor  1 0-1 3) .  There  is  also  no  need  to  gain 
the  approval  of  the  community  for  Pauline  proclama¬ 
tion,  or  support  of  the  mission’s  work  to  the  heathen,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  letter  to  the  Romans  (cf.  Rom  1:1-7, 
8-17;  15:22f).  The  unique  position  of  the  apostle  is  un¬ 
disputed,  so  that  Paul  is  presented  as  an  apostle  only 
in  the  opening  verse;  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  the  title  is  not  mentioned  again. 

Beside  Paul  is  Timothy,  his  helper  and  co-worker.  He 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  salutation  of  2  Cor  and  Phil 
(2  Cor  1:1;  Phil  1:1),  and  in  the  beginnings  of  both  Thess 
he  is  named  with  Silvanus  (1  Thess  1 : 1 ;  2  Thess  1:1). 
Those  who  send  the  letter  with  Paul  and  are  cited  at  its 


7  Cf.  also  Gal  6:18;  1  Cor  16:23;  2  Cor  13:13;  Rom 
16:20;  Phil  4:23;  Phlm  25;  2  Thess  3:18;  Col  4:18; 
Eph  6:24;  1  Tim  6:21 ;  2  Tim  4:22;  Tit  3: 15. 

8  Cf.  also  1  Cor  1:3;  2  Cor  1:2;  Rom  1:7;  Phil  1:2; 
Phlm  3;  2  Thess  1:2;  Eph  1:2;  1  Timl:2;2Tim 
1:2;  Tit  1 : 4.  Since  the  salutation  lacks  the  articles, 
Lohmeyer  supposed  that  their  basis  was  a  liturgical 
formula  which  Paul  employed.  Friedrich  has  cor¬ 
rectly  objected  that  the  lack  of  the  article  is  to  be 
explained  otherwise:  just  as  the  Hebrew  greeting 
‘'peace”  has  no  article,  so  also  “grace  and 
peace”  do  not  have  it.  Since,  however,  in  the  at¬ 
tributive  use  of  nouns,  the  article  is  used  according 
to  the  main  substantive,  the  words  dependent  upon 
“grace  and  peace”  follow  without  articles  (Fried¬ 
rich,  “Lohmeyers  These,”  345f).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wish  for  “grace”  at  the  end  of  the  letter  (“peace” 
does  not  appear  here)  uses  the  article  for  “grace”: 

h  X&Pis  vp&v  (Col  4:18  and  elsewhere). 

9  Cf.  Acts  1 3:9  “But  Saul,  who  is  also  called  Paul” 
(ZaOXo?  8e,  6  Kal  IlaOXos).  Also  cf.  Ernst  Haen- 
chen,  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  KEK  3  (Gottingen: 

14 1965),  ad  loc.  The  Jews  in  the  Greek-speaking 
areas  took  names  which  most  closely  approximated 
the  sound  of  their  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  names;  e.g., 
Silas:  Silvanus  (ZiXas :  SiXouaPOs) ;  Jesus:Jason 
C^rjaovs'/laaosv).  Cf.  Adolf  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies ,  tr.  by  A.  Grieve  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
1901),  314f. 

10  In  1:9  and  4:12  the  “will”  (flcXijpa)  of  God  means 
the  will  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Christian's  life.  Here,  however,  the  “will”  (dtXripa) 


of  God  is  the  will  which  elects,  which  made  Paul 
an  apostle  (cf.  2  Cor  2:1 ;  Eph  1:1;  2  Tim  1:1). 

1 1  “Christ”  (Xpiaros)  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a 
title,  but  is  connected  with  “Jesus”  as  a  double 
name.  Concerning  the  placing  of  “Christ”  first,  cf. 
Ernst  von  Dobschutz,  Die  Thessalonicher-Brieje ,  KEK 
10  (Gottingen:  7 1909),  61.  Also  Lietzmann,  Romer , 
23;  Otto  Michel,  Der  Brief  an  die  Romer ,  KEK  4  (Got¬ 
tingen:  1 2 1 966),  34,  n.  4.  There  is  also  the  sequence 
“of  Jesus  Christ”  (’Irjaov  Xpujrov)  in  Gal  1:12; 
3:22;  Rom  1:4,  6,  8;  16:25,  27;  PhU  1:11, 19),  cf. 
Fritz  Neugebauer,  In  Christus  —  EN  XPIS  Tfll: 

Eine  Unter  sue  hung  zum  Paulinischen  Glaubensvcrstandnis 
(Gottingen  and  Berlin:  1961),  46. 

1 2  Concerning  the  problem  of  the  early  Christian 
apostolate,  cf.  Karl-Heinrich  Rengstorf,  “’Atto- 
aroXos,”  TDNT 1,  ed.  Gerhard  Kittel,  tr.  GeofTrey 
W.  Bromily,  vol.  1  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  and 
London:  Eerdmans,  1964),  407^47;  Gerhard  Sass, 
Apostelamt  und  Kirche:  Eine  theologisch-exegetische  Un- 
tersuchung  des paulinischen  Apostelbegriffs ,  Forschungen 
zur  Geschichte  und  Lehre  des  Protestantismus  9, 

2  (Munchen:  1939);  Hans  von  Campenhausen, 

“Der  urchristliche  ApostelbegrifT,”  ST  1  (1947^48) : 
96-130;  Eduard  Lohse,  “Ursprung  und  Pragung 
des  christlichen  Apos tola tes,”  77l£  9  (1953):  259- 
75;  Harald  Riesenfeld,  “Apostel,”  RGG3  1, 497-99; 
Gunther  Klein,  Die  zwolj  Apostel :  Ursprung  und  Gehalt 
einer  Idee.  FRLANT  77  (Gottingen:  1961);  Walter 
Schmithals,  Das  kirchliche  Apostelamt :  Eine  historiseke 
Unter suchung,  FRLANT  79  (Gottingen :  1961) ;  Jur¬ 
gen  Roloff,  Apostelamt — VerJaindigung — Kirche:  Ur - 


Colossians  1 :1-2 


beginning  (with  the  exceptions  of  Rom  and  Eph)  did  not 
have  a  hand  in  its  composition. 13  Their  names  appear 
alongside  Paul’s  in  order  to  testify  to  the  community  that 
they,  like  the  apostle,  preach  and  teach  the  one  gospel 
(cf.  Gal  1 :2).  Timothy  supported  Paul  with  untiring  loy¬ 
alty;  he  carried  reports  and  instructions  to  communities 
and  continuously  reminded  them  of  the  apostle’s  word 
(cf.  1  Cor  4:17;  Phil  2:19-24).  In  all  probability,  how¬ 
ever,  no  personal  connection  existed  between  Timothy 
and  the  community  in  Colossae,  for  his  name  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  again  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  list  of  those  greet¬ 
ing  others.  His  name  appears,  then,  in  the  salutation,  just 
as  he  is  placed  in  other  letters  alongside  Paul  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  helper  (cf.  2  Cor  1 :1).  At  the  same  time,  however, 
his  position  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  apostle’s,  for 
Paul  alone  is  the  apostle,  while  Timothy  is  “the  brother” 
(6  a8eX(p6s).  As  a  Christian  brother  he  is  likewise  closely 
connected  to  the  sender  and  to  the  recipients  of  the  letter. 
■  2  Although  the  letter  is  directed  to  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  Colossae,  the  word  “church”  (eKKXrjaia)  is 
not  in  the  address.  The  absence  of  this  description  is 
surely  not  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
apostle  is  writing  to  a  community  unknown  to  him  and 
that  he  therefore  wishes  to  avoid  an  official-sounding  ex¬ 
pression. 14  There  is,  indeed,  no  mention  of  “church” 
(eKKXrjaia)  in  the  salutation  of  Rom,  but  the  word  is  also 
missing  in  the  address  to  the  community  in  Philippi,  with 
which  Paul  had  an  especially  cordial  relation  (Phil  1:1). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  in  the  letters  to  Thessalonica, 
Corinth  and  Galatia  are  the  recipients  called  “church” 
or  “churches.”  In  the  letters  to  Rome,  Philippi,  Ephesus 


and  Colossae  the  term  “saints”  (ay  lol)  appears  instead  of 
“church.”  But,  as  1  Cor  1 :2  shows,  these  do  not  indicate 
any  difference  in  meaning,  for  Paul  turns  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  with  the  words  “to  the  church  of  God  which  is  in 
Corinth”  (rfj  eKKXrjalq.  rod  6eov  rfj  oticrfl  kv  K opivOco), 
and  then  adds  as  an  explanation  “to  those  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints”  (rjytaaiJLevoLS  ev  Xpt- 
<jtQ>  ’ Irjaov ,  kXtjtols  ay  Lois,  cf.  also  2  Cor  1:1).  Since  in 
the  salutations  of  the  letters  the  Greek  word  ay  lol  is  never 
used  as  an  adjective,  but  always  appears  as  a  noun,15 
rots  ayioLS  in  the  address  of  Col  is  clearly  meant  to  be  a 
noun:  “to  the  saints.”16  Whether  the  community,  there¬ 
fore,  is  addressed  as  “church”  or  as  “saints,”  the  meaning 
is  always  that  these  are  the  holy  people  whom  God  has 
chosen  for  himself  in  the  end-time.  As  those  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  they  are  his  own. 

That  which  is  holy  (ayLOs)  has  been  withdrawn  from 
profane  usage  and  singled  out  as  God’s  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion.  Thus  Israel  is  God’s  holy  people  (Exod  19:6)  who 
shall  be  holy  because  he  is  holy  (Lev  11 :44;  19:2;  etc.). 

His  community  is  not  holy  by  reason  of  its  own  power,  but 
by  reason  of  God’s  election.  The  community  at  Qumran, 
accordingly,  understood  itself  as  “the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  Covenant”  (1  QM  X,  10:  n’"D  ’Bmp  Dy),  who 


sprung ,  Inhalt  und  Funktion  des  kirchlichen  Apostelamtes 
nach  Paulus,  Lukas  und  den  Pas  tor  al  brief en  (Giitersloh: 
1965);  Traugott  Holtz,  “Zum  Selbstverstandnis 
des  Apostels  Paulus,”  ThLZ  91  (1966):  321-30. 

1 3  According  to  Roller,  Das  Formulas ,  21,  Paul  made 
use  of  a  secretary  when  composing  his  letters,  so 
“that  the  letter  was  drafted  by  another  party  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  instructions  of  the  apostle  and  perhaps 
on  the  basis  of  short  notations  on  a  small  wax  tablet. 
Then  the  rough  copy  was  approved,  perhaps  even 
corrected  by  Paul,  who  then  signed  the  final  copy.” 
For  a  critique  of  the  secretary-hypothesis,  cf.  Percy, 
Probleme,  10-14;  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  Einleitung  in 
das N me  Testament  (Bern:  31961),  242-44;  Kiimmel, 
Introduction ,  178,  252f,  26 3f. 

14  Thus  T.  K.  Abbott,  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
to  the  Colossians ,  ICC  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
1897),  ad  loc. 


15  Cf.  Rom  1 : 7  “To  all  God’s  beloved  in  Rome,  who 
are  called  to  be  saints"  {iraaiv  rots  ovaiv  tv  'Pw/tfl 
6,yam}Toh  dtov ,  kXtjtois  ayiois);  Phil  1:1  “To  all 
the  saints  in  Jesus  Christ  who  are  at  Philippi”  (ttS- 
cr tv  rots  a7lots  iv  Xptcrrai  TtjctoD  rots  ovaiv  tv 
4>tXt7T7rots) ;  and  Eph  1 : 1  “To  the  saints  who  are 
[at  Ephesus]  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus”  (roTs  071- 
ots  rots  ovaiv  [kv  ’E0e<ra>]  xat  Trtcrots  tv  XpioTW 
’It jaov). 

16  Since  the  article  is  missing  before  “faithful  brothers” 
( TTttrrots  d6eX</>ots),  one  might  suppose  that 
(Wiots  is  to  be  connected  with  marols  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  of  “brothers”  (A6eX</>ots)  so  as  to  read  “holy 
and  faithful  brothers.”  Cf.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  in  The 
Cambridge  Greek  Testament  Commentary  (London 
and  Edinburgh:  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  1957), 
ad  loc.  But  see  above  and  the  foregoing  footnote. 
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lived  according  to  the  law  and  will  of  God. 1 7  As  the  com¬ 
pany  of  saints  of  God  to  whom  the  hidden  mystery  has 
been  revealed  (1 :26),  the  Christian  community  is  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  own  possession  in  the  midst  of  a  world  that  is 
given  to  another  faith;  they  are  the  called  and  elect  com¬ 
munity  of  the  end-time.  “God’s  chosen  ones,  holy  and 
beloved”  (c/cXeKrot  rod  deov  ayioi  Kai  rjy  airruxevoi 
3:12)  are  all  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Kyrios  Jesus  Christ  and  placed  in  his  dominion 
(cf.  1  Cor  6:11).  They  are  the  “church,”  the  body  of  the 
Christ  whose  dominion  extends  to  the  whole  cosmos 
(1 : 1 8,  24). 18  As  the  individual  communities  (4:16),  and 
even  as  the  little  band  which  meets  in  a  house  (4:15), 
they  are  assembled  as  God’s  holy  people. 

The  indication  of  location  is  closely  connected  with  the 


Colossae 


characterization  of  the  community  as  “saints.”  Normally 
this  indication  is  connected  with  “church”  by  the  geni¬ 
tive19  or  by  the  phrase  “which  is  in”  (rfj  oforfl  kv).  Some¬ 
times  the  phrase  “to  those  who  are  in”  (rots  ovuiv  ev)  is 
connected  with  “to  the  saints.”20  Yet  in  the  case  of  Col, 
the  location  is  mentioned  in  an  almost  incidental  man¬ 
ner.21  By  means  of  the  brief  description  “to  the  saints  in 
Colossae,”  the  community  of  Colossae,  which  was  in  close 
contact  with  the  neighboring  communities  of  Laodicea 
(2 : 1 ;  4 : 1 3-1 6)  and  Hierapolis  (4 : 1 3) ,  is  singled  out  for 
address  as  the  letter’s  recipient. 


The  ancient  city  of  Colossae, 2  2  well  known  since 
earliest  antiquity,23  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Lycus  River,  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
Herodotus  already  described  it  as  a  “great  city  in 
Phrygia”  (7,30.1  TroXiy  peyaKyy  ^pvylrjs).  He  re¬ 
ported  that  here  the  Lycus  disappeared  into  the 
earth,  emerging  five  stadia  away  to  flow  into  the 
Meander.  There  is,  however,  no  indication  of  a  sub¬ 
terranean  watercourse  for  the  river  at  this  location. 
Either  Herodotus  mistakenly  made  an  incorrect 
report  or  the  bed  of  the  river  was  altered  by  one  of 
the  severe  earthquakes  which  have  continuously 
plagued  this  region  for  centuries.  The  route  which 


led  from  the  East  to  Ephesus  in  the  West  went 
through  Colossae.  King  Xerxes  and  his  army  trav¬ 
eled  through  this  city  (Hdt.  7,30)  as  later  did  Cyrus 
the  Younger  with  his  soldiers.  In  his  description  of 
the  march  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  calls  Colossae  an 
“inhadited  city,  prosperous  and  large”  {An.  1 .2.6 
7r6Xtv  oUovfihrjVf  evbalpova  k al  peyaKrjv).  Later, 
however,  the  city  declined  considerably  in  impor¬ 
tance,  so  that  two  generations  before  Paul,  Strabo 
speaks  only  of  a  “town”  (12.8.16  7 roKtapa). 

Despite  its  favorable  position,  Colossae  lost  its 
prominence  in  the  course  of  time.24  The  reason  for 
this  is  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  Laodicea,  only  a 


17  Cf.  also  1  QM  111,5;  VI,  6;  XVI,  1;  etc.  Also, 
Heinz-Wolfgang  Kuhn,  Enderwartung  und gegenwdr- 
tiges  Heil;  Untersuchungen  zu  den  Gemeindeliedern  non 
Qjimran ,  Studicn  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  4  (Gottingen:  1966),  90-93. 

18  Cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  “Christusherrschaft  unh  Kirche 
im  Kolosser brief,”  NTS  1 1  (1964-65):  203-16;  Ger¬ 
hard  Delling,  “Merkmale  der  Kirche  nach  dem 
Neuen  Testament,”  NTS  13  (1966-67):  303f. 

19  Cf.  Gal  1:2  “to  the  churches  of  Ga  atia”  (rats  ck- 
/cX^tuais  tt)s  TaXartas).  Also  1  Thess  1:1;  2  Thess 
1:1. 

20  Cf.  1  Cor  1:2  “To  the  church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth”  {rfj  etCK^Tjaiq.  tov  deov  tj}  oIjoj}  h  Ko- 
pivdu));  also  2  Cor  1:1.  For  Rom  1:7;  Phil  1:1;  Eph 
1:1,  cf.  above,  p.  7,  n.  15. 

21  Cf.  Ernst  Lohmeyer,  Die  Brie/e  an  die  Philipper,  an 
die  Kolosser  und  an  Philemon ,  KEK  9  (Gottingen: 

91953,  131964),  ad  loc.j  “No  other  letter  of  Paul  so 
disregards  the  historical  particulars.” 

22  Cf.  especially  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  St.  Paul*s  Epistles  to 

the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  (London  and  New  York: 


Macmillan,  31879,  41892),  1-22;  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
The  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia  1  (Oxford:  1895), 
208-34;  Theodor  Zahn,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment ,  tr.  ed.  Melanchthon  Williams  Jacobus  and 
Charles  Snow  Thayer  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  31 91 7) ,  447-49 ;  Martin  Dibelius  and 
Heinrich  Greeven,  An  die  Kolosser ,  Epheser,  An 
Philemon ,  HNT  12  (Tubingen:  31953),  4. 

23  The  Greek  authors  usually  spell  the  name  of  the 
city  KoXoooai  (Hdt.  7,  30;  Xenoph.,  An.  1.2.6; 
Strabo  12.8.13;  etc.).  Later  the  spelling  KoXacrcrat 
occurs;  Col  1:2  gives  the  name  as  KoXocrcrat  (in 
the  mss.  N  [A]  BDEFGLdefgvg  arm  Clem 
Alex).  Later  textual  witnesses,  however,  give  the 
form  KoXacrcrat  (I  K  pm).  The  superscript,  added 
later,  says  irpds  KoXocoaets  (N  B°  D  E  F  G  L  it  vg) 
or  7 rpbs  KoXatrcratts  (p46  A  B*  I  K  P  pm). 

24  Pliny  the  Elder,  Hist.  nat.  5.(41 )  145,  says  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  Phrygia  that  “its  most  famous  towns 
besides  the  ones  already  mentioned  are  Ancyra, 
Andria,  Calaenae,  Colossae  .  .  .”  ( Oppida  ibi  cele - 
berrima praeter  iam  dicta ,  Ancyra,  Andria ,  Calaenae ,  Co - 
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9hort  distance  away,  had  developed  into  a  pros¬ 
perous  city  during  the  first  century  B.C.  (Strabo 

12.8.16) .  This  city,  situated  west  of  Colossae,  was 
founded  by  Antiochus  II  (261-246  B.C.)  who 
named  it  after  his  wife,  Laodice.  Under  Roman 
rule  Laodicea  became  the  seat  of  the  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  ( conventus )  of  Cibyra,  which  was  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia. 25  Not  far  away,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley,  was  the  city  of  Hierapolis  which  was 
likewise  important  in  New  Testament  times,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  it  was  famous  for  its  healing  springs 
(Strabo  13.4.14).  There  was  commerce  in  wool  in 
these  cities,  for  sheep  were  herded  in  the  meadows 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lycus  valley.  The  wool  was 
dyed — in  fact  “Colossian”  was  used  as  a  technical 
description  for  a  particular  color  of  wool  (Strabo 

12.8.16)  — and  then  woven.  Also  living  in  these  cities 
were  many  Jews  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled 

in  Phrygia  by  Antiochus  III  (Josephus,  Ant.  12.147- 
53). 

When,  under  Roman  rule,  the  governor,  Flaccus, 
prevented  the  Jews  from  sending  to  Jerusalem  the 
temple  tax  which  had  been  gathered,  he  came  into 
possession  of  twenty  pounds  of  gold  from  the  district 
of  Laodicea  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold  from 
the  district  of  Apamea  (Cicero,  Or.  59  [ pro  Flacco ] 
28).  From  this  large  sum  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
approximately  the  number  of  Jews  involved:  about 
1 1 ,000  Jewish  men  in  the  district  of  Laodicea  (wives, 
children  and  slaves  were  exempted  from  paying  this 
tax) ,  and  about  55,000  in  the  district  of  Apamea. 2  6 

Tacitus  reported  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nero 


(60-61  A.D.)  Laodicea  “was  laid  in  ruins  by  an 
earthquake,  but  recovered  by  its  own  resources 
without  assistance  from  ourselves”  {tremor e  terrae  pro¬ 
laps  a  nullo  a  nobis  remedio  propriis  opibus  revaluit,  An¬ 
nates  14.27).  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  and 
to  what  extent  Colossae  also  was  struck  by  this  earth¬ 
quake  which  destroyed  Laodicea.  Later  Orosius 
wrote  “in  Asia  three  cities,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis  and 
Colossae,  have  fallen  by  earthquakes”  {in  Asia  tres 
tirbes ,  hoc  est  Laudicia ,  Hierapolis ,  Colossae ,  terrae  motu 
conciderunt ,  Historiae  adversum paganos  7.7.12).  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  whether  this  report  refers  to  the 
same  event  which  Tacitus  records.  In  any  case,  Lao¬ 
dicea  was  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes  (cf.  Sib. 
3.471 ;  4.107f).  The  citizens  of  Laodicea  were  able 
to  rebuild  their  city  with  their  own  resources  (with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  Roman  government).  Colossae, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  overshadowed  by  its  neigh¬ 
boring  city  and  completely  lost  its  importance.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  later  fell  victim  to  an  earthquake  and  was 
not  rebuilt.  There  are  various  later  references  to 
Chonai  (Xcovai)  as  a  Christian  episcopal  city,  built 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  once  Colossae. 27  The 
name  of  Colossae,  however,  disappeared  from 
history. 


The  saints  in  Colossae  are  furthermore  designated 
“faithful  brothers  in  Christ”  (maToi  adeXtfrot  kv  Xpi- 
0T<3).  The  word  tvmjtos  can  be  used  for  God’s  faithful¬ 
ness  as  well  as  for  that  of  man.28  In  this  sense,  “faithful” 
(7riOT6s)  is  used  several  times  in  Colossians  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  absolute  reliability  of  Paul’s  co-workers 
(1 :7;  4:7,  9).  In  this  passage,  however,  “faithful”  does  not 


have  this  sense  of  reliability  but  rather  the  sense  of  being 
“believing,”  i.e.,  Christian  (cf.  Eph  1:1). 29 The  Colos¬ 
sians  have  obediently  accepted  God’s  election,  whereby 
the  believing  ones  have  been  singled  out  as  saints,  and 
now  they  follow  this  election  in  confident  trust.  The  saints 
are  faithful  brothers  in  Christ,30  not  by  natural  relation, 
but  rather  because  they  have  been  joined  together  by 


lossae).  Thi9  sentence,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
Colossae  remained  more  important  in  Pliny’s  time. 
Rather,  these  are  places  now  named  on  account  of 
their  previous  greatness,  and  thus  differ  from  the 
cities  which  had  been  mentioned  before  {praeter  iam 
dicta):  Hierapolis,  Laodicea  and  Apamea.  Cf.  Dibe- 
lius-Greeven,  p.  4. 

25  Cf.  Pliny  the  Elder,  Hist.  nat.  5  (29)  105;  and  Cicero, 
Att.  5.21. 

26  Cf.  Lightfoot,  p.  20. 

27  Cf.  Lightfoot,  68f;  also  Zahn,  Introduction ,  448. 

28  For  God’s  “faithfulness”  cf.  1  Cor  1:9;  10:13;  2  Cor 
1:18;  1  Thess  5:24.  For  man's  “faithfulness''  cf.  1 


Cor  4:2, 17;  7:25. 

29  Cf.  Gal  3:9  “with  Abraham  who  had  faith”  {avv 
rw  1CHJT&  ’Afdpaap.);  2  Cor  6:15  “what  has  a  be¬ 
liever  in  common  with  an  unbeliever?”  (rts  fiepis 
7ri(TTu)  fiera  6.ttl(Ttov).  Cf.  also  Rudolf  Bultmann, 
TDNT 6,p.  214. 

30  The  phrase  “in  Christ”  {kv  XpurrcS)  expresses,  as 
does  the  term  “faithful,”  what  later  was  described 
as  “Christian.”  Cf.  1  Cor  1:2  “sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus”  {ifyiaap.kvoLS  kv  XpurrcS  ’It 7<toD);  Phil  1:1 
“to  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus”  (rots  <zy1ois  kv  Xpi- 
(TTq)  T^croD);  Eph  1 : 1  “faithful  in  Christ  Jesus” 
(ttkttoTs  kv  XpiGTa}  ’ Irjtrov );  and  also  1  Thess  1:1 
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God’s  act  as  members  of  the  one  jamilia  Dei.31 

The  formula  “in  Christ”  (ev  Xpurrcp)32,  in  Col  as  in 
the  other  Pauline  letters,  expresses  that  those  who  are  “in 
Christ”  are  shaped  by  the  Christ-event,33  or  live  in  the 
dominion  of  the  exalted  Lord.  The  “brothers  in  Christ” 
(&.8e\<fx>l  ev  XpiarQ  1 :2)  are  the  Christian  brothers 
who,  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  are  drawn  to¬ 
gether  into  a  community.  The  proclamation  which  is 
broadcast  to  all  the  world  is  directed  toward  the  goal 
“that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ”  (Iva 
irapaarriacopev  Trkvra  fodpanrov  rekeiov  ev  XpurrLo 
1 :28).  The  “faith  in  Christ  Jesus”  (tt'kttis  ev  Xpiarti 
T rjaov  1 :4)  sets  man  free  for  the  love  and  hope  of  the 
Christian.  The  new  life  “in  Christ”  signifies  the  conduct 
of  life  in  obedience  to  the  Kyrios.  In  the  exhortation  of 
chapters  3  and  4,  “in  the  Lord”  (ev  tcvplcp)  takes  the 
place  of  “in  Christ”  in  order  to  develop  this  summons.  It 
is  a  matter  of  conducting  oneself  “as  is  fitting  in  the  Lord” 
(ojs  kvr\Kev  ev  KVpicc  3 : 1 8)  or  as  it  is  “pleasing  in  the 
Lord”  (ebkpetJTbv  eanv  ev  KVpicc  3:20).  Concerning 
Tychicus  it  is  said  that  he  is  “a  beloved  brother,  a  faithful 
minister,  and  a  fellow  servant  in  the  Lord”  (<tYa7n7r6s 
6.5e\<j>ds  teal  Tiards  6lolkovos  Kal  crbvdovXos  ev  KVpico 
4:7).  Archippus,  also,  is  to  be  reminded  of  the  “ministry” 
(diCLKOvia)  which  he  has  received  “in  the  Lord”  (4:17). 

In  Col  there  is  the  repeated  use  of  the  expression  “in 
whom”  (ev  cS)  or  “in  him”  (ev  a^rcp),  as  in  Ephesians.34 
In  various  contexts  they  describe  Christ  as  the  one  who 
originates  and  completes  the  work  of  salvation. 35  The 
statement  of  1 : 1 6  is  within  a  hymnic  quote,  “in  him  all 
things  were  created”  (iv  abrco  eKTiaOr)  ra  i rdvra). 


Christ  is  the  agent  of  creation  through  whom  the  whole 
creation  has  its  continuance  (iv  abrCo  1:17).  The  hymn 
continues:  “in  him  all  the  fullness  was  pleased  to  dwell” 
(ev  abrCo  ebbbK'qaev  nav  t6  TrXripQjpa  KaroiKijaai  1:19). 
A  phrase  from  tradition  also  appears  in  1:14,  “in  whom 
we  have  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of  sins”  (ev  cS  t\o- 
p.e v  rijv  biroXbr poxnv ,  rijv  a<f>eaiv  twv  ap.apTLwv). 

Col  appropriates  this  previously  known  statement  in  or¬ 
der  to  show  the  community  that  in  Christ  there  is  given 
the  fullness  of  salvation.  In  him  not  only  are  “hidden  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge”  (TrbvTes  oi 
Orjaavpol  Trj s  <ro<t>ias  /cat  yvuxrecos  A7r6/cpu0ot  2:3)  but 
also  “in  him  the  entire  fullness  of  difcty  dwells  bodily” 

(ev  abrco  /carot/cet  irav  t6  7rXr)pcopa  rrj s  dehr’qros 
(TCJ/tart/ccos  2:9).  Those  who  have  been  baptized  into  him 
have  died  with  him  and  are  raised  to  new  life:  “in  him 
you  were  also  circumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made 
by  hands”  (ev  c5  teal  TrepieTp.r)dr)re  7reptT0/tfj  Ax^tpo- 
TroirjTU)  2:11);  “in  him  you  were  also  raised”  (iv  c5  Kal 
<T\)VT}yepdy\re  2:12);  and  “you  have  your  fullness  in 
him”  (Kal  kart  ev  abr<$  TreTrXijpcpp.evot  2:10). 

The  salutation  is  formulated  with  similar  brevity. 
Grace  and  peace  come  from  God,  upon  whom  as  their 
Father  the  faithful  call  with  complete  confidence  (cf.  Gal 
4:6;  Rom  8:15).  In  1  Thess  1 :1  there  is  an  even  shorter 
form,  “grace  to  you  and  peace”  (xbpis  vplv  Kal  el - 
prjvi }).36  In  all  other  Pauline  letters  the  introductory 
greeting  always  names  the  Kyrios  Jesus  Christ  along  with 
God  the  Father.  For  this  reason,  later  copyists  considered 
the  greeting  of  Col  to  be  too  short  and  supplied  the  addi¬ 
tion  “from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  but  in  doing  so  they 


and  2  Thess  1:1.  In  the  Col  passage  here,  the  mss 
AD  *  G  pc  lat  add  “Jesus”  (’1 7]<rov)  to  the  words 
“  in  Christ”  (h  XptcrrtJ). 

31  The  first  two  verses  are  quite  familiar  in  the  world 
of  Pauline  expressions  which  generally  characterize 
the  Pauline  letter  openings.  The  word  “faithful,” 
like  the  word  “will”  (deXrjpa),  is  used  in  the  saluta¬ 
tion  with  a  meaning  different  from  the  one  used  in 
the  rest  of  the  letter  (cf.  above,  p.  6,  n.  10). 

32  Concerning  the  Pauline  formula  “in  Christ”  (ev 
Xpiortp),  cf.  the  investigation  of  Neugebauer,  In 
Christus  (which  has  extensive  references  to  other 
literature).  Cf.  also  M.  Bouttier,  En  Christ ,  Etudes 
d’histoire  et  de  philosophic  religieuses  54  (Paris: 
1962);  also  Albrecht  Oepke,  TDNT 2,  54W3; 
Rudolf  Bultmann,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament , 
vols.  1  and  2,  tr.  Kendrick  Grobel  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1951, 1955),  secs.  34,  36; 


and  Hans  Conzelmann,  An  Outline  of  the  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament ,  tr.  John  Bowden  (New  York  and 
Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  1969),  208-12.  Cf.  also 
below  on  Col  1:4. 

33  Cf.  Neugebauer,  In  Christus,  175-79.  Also  idem ,  “Das 
Paulinische  ‘In  Christo’,”  NTS  4  (1957-58):  136f. 

34  For  ev  <h  cf.  Col  1: 14, 16;  2:3, 1  Iff.  For  ev  abrw  cf. 
1:17;  2:9f,  15.  For  the  passages  in  Eph,  cf.  Fritz  Neu¬ 
gebauer,  In  Christus ,  179-81. 

35  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  p.  9. 

36  Of  course,  before  this  has  come  the  closer  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  recipients  as  a  Christian  community:  “in 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (ev  06$ 
irarpl  Kal  KvpUp  'Itjvov  XptcrroO). 
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confirmed  that  the  shorter  version  is  the  original  text.37 
Since  Christology  is  the  point  of  central  significance  in 
Col,’ it  would  certainly  be  mistaken  to  endeavor  to  search 
out  theological  reasons  which  might  have  led  to  the  short¬ 
ening  of  the  greeting  formula.  The  form  of  Pauline  letters 
is  not  a  rigid  schema  which  would  forbid  any  variations. 
Rather,  there  is  a  consistently  recognizable  basic  struc¬ 


ture  which  is  subject  to  change  or  reshaping  in  all  the 
letters;  thus  no  salutation  agrees  verbatim  with  another. 
Whereas  Galatians  has  a  salutation  that  is  considerably 
expanded  by  a  detailed  reference  to  the  Christ-event 
(Gal  1 :3-5),  Col  begins  with  the  terse  statement:  “grace 
to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father”  (x^P^S  vpiv  tcai 
elpi}V7J  &7 TO  060V  TTCLTpds  Y)p,U)p). 


37  The  textual  addition  *at  Kvplov  XpiOT<$ 

appears  inKACI^Galit  vg.  The  shorter  version 
i3  found  in  B  D  pm  it  vg®"1*1  sy  Or. 


Colosaians  1 :3 -8 
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Thanksgiving 


3  We  thank  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ,  always  when  we  pray  for 
you,  4/  because  we  have  heard  of  your 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus  and  of  the  love 
which  you  have  for  all  the  saints,  6/  for 
the  sake  of  the  hope  which  lies  prepared 
for  you  in  heaven;  about  this  [hope] 
you  have  heard  before  in  the  word  of 
truth,  the  gospel  6/  which  is  present 
among  you-just  as  it  is  in  the  whole 
world,  bearing  fruit  and  growing,  just  as 
it  is  among  you-from  the  day  you  heard 
and  understood  the  grace  of  God  in 
truth;  7/  as  you  learned  from  Epaphras 
our  beloved  fellow  servant,  who  is  a 
faithful  minister  of  Christ  on  our  behalf 
8/  and  who  has  made  known  to  us  your 
love  in  the  Spirit. 


Very  often,  letters  from  the  Hellenistic  period  opened 
with  a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  or  the  divinity. 1  There  is 
evidence  of  this  beginning  as  early  as  the  Third  Century 
B.C.,2  and,  as  the  examples  become  more  numerous  in 
the  following  centuries,3  a  clear  pattern  of  thanksgiving 
emerges.  These  begin  with  “thanks  be  to  the  gods” 

(X<ipis  rots  Oeois)  or  “I  (or  we)  give  thanks  to  the  gods 
(or  to  the  god)”  (euxapio’Tco  [evxcLptarovpLev]  rots 
0eois  [tuj  0eaS] ),  to  which  an  occasional  assurance  is 
added  that  the  gods  are  being  faithfully  called  upon  at  all 
times.  Following  this  are  reasons  for  this  gratitude,  re¬ 


ferring  to  the  particular  benefits  or  the  gracious  actions  of 
the  divinity.  Finally,  it  is  emphasized  that  the  sender  of 
the  letter  has  many  thankful  thoughts  concerning  the 
addressee.4  This  form  of  thanksgiving  also  entered  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Judaism,  as  is  indicated  in  2  Macc  1 :10ff,  where 
a  letter  from  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  to  those  in  Egypt  is 
cited.  Upon  the  introductory  words  of  “Greeting,  and 
good  health”  (xcupeiy  xal  vy taivetv)  there  follows  “hav¬ 
ing  been  saved  by  God  out  of  grave  dangers,  we  thank 
him  greatly”  (4/c  peyaXaiv  Ktvdvvwv  vtto  rod  deod  <76- 
atcapLevot  p.eyd\o)S  eoxap^rodpev  avrtp  2  Macc 


1  Cf.  Wendland,  Liter  aturj or  men ,  41 3f;  Roller,  Das 
Formulary  63f,  463f;  and  Paul  Schubert,  Form  and 
Function  oj  the  Pauline  Thanksgivings ,  BZNW  20  (Ber¬ 
lin:  1939),  158-79. 

2  The  oldest  witness  appears  in  a  letter  fragment  from 

about  260  B.  C.:  “Ptolemaeus  to  Heraclides,  greet¬ 
ing.  If  you  are  well,  and  if  the  objects  of  your  care 
and  other  concerns  are  to  your  mind  I  should  be 
glad  and  much  gratitude  would  be  due  to  the  gods;  I 
myself  am  also  in  good  health  ...”  (II  ToXe^ia  t  [os] 
'HpaKXelAa  xa'lP^v.  el  eppwaai  Kal  wv  Trpdvotav 
ttoicT  Kal  T&XXa  aot  kotA  \oyov  ear  tv  el<rj  >  av 
cos  eyw  6e\ a;  Kal  tols  dtols  iroXXi)  vylatvov 

61  Kal  [a ]br6s  .  .  .  PHibeh  79). 

3  The  letter  of  a  woman  named  Isias  to  her  husband 

Hephaestion  is  an  example  from  the  second  century 
B.C.:  “Isias  to  her  brother  (husband?)  Hephaestion, 
greeting.  If  you  are  well  and  other  things  are  going 
right,  it  would  accord  with  the  prayer  which  I  make 
continually  to  the  gods.  I  myself  and  the  child  and  all 
the  household  are  in  good  health  and  think  of  you 
always  .  .  .  for  the  news  that  you  are  well  I  straight¬ 


way  thanked  the  gods.”  (Taias  'H<paL<TTUt)vi  rak  aficX- 
4>u>[i  x<u(p£ii')].  El  eppt opevvwi  <aot>  r&XXa 
Kara  Xcryoy  AiravTai,  elrj  av  ojs  rots  8toZ s  evxopevi) 
fitareXai,  Kal  abrij  6’  vyiaivov  Kal  t6  irat6Lov  Kal 
ol  tv  oIkcol  Travres  aov  6ta  iravrds  pvtiav  iroi- 
ovpevoi  .  .  .  Iettl  piv  tuji  eppu>ada[i]  at  tbdews  toZs 
dtoZs  tbxa-pt'VTOVV  .  .  .  PLond.  42,  1-10=  Wile  ken 
Ptol.  1,  59.1-10)  [trans.  from  Loeb,  Select  Papyri 
1,283]. 

4  This  is  shown  in  a  letter  of  an  Egyptian  named 
Apion  who,  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  served  in 
the  Roman  fleet  and  wrote  to  his  father,  wishing 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  family  good  health.  He  then 
continues,  “  /  thank  the  Lord  Sera  pis  that  he  saved  me 
so  quickly  when  I  was  in  danger  at  sea”  (E 6x&‘ 
piaTw  tw  KupuS  XepaTndi,  $ti  pov  KivdvvebaavTos 
tls  6b\aaaav  to  woe  eWtws.  BGU  2,  423,  6-8;  cf. 
Adolf  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East ,  The 
New  Testament  Illustrated  by  Recently  Discovered  Texts 
of  the  Graeco- Rom  an  Worldy  tr.  Lionel  R.  M.  Strachan 
[New  York:  George  H.  Doran,  1927],  179-83,  where 
the  translation  is  found).  A  8ti  clause  states  the  rea- 


Colossians  1 :3-8 


1 : 1  Of) .  God  is  the  object  of  thanks,  which  is  emphasized 
by  “greatly”  (pey&Xws)  and  for  which  the  reason  is  given 
by  reference  to  the  saving  act  of  God. s 

The  apostle  Paul  adopted  this  customary  Hellenistic 
epistolary  model,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  letters  he 
offers  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  order  to  praise  him  for  all  that  he  has  brought  about  in 
the  community.6  The  introductory  thanksgiving  reveals  a 
fixed  structure  found  in  all  Pauline  letters.  In  a  shorter 
form,  thanks  is  expressed  to  God,  an  adverb  of  time  is 
added,  and  the  reason  for  the  thanks  is  given  in  a  &ti 
clause:  “I give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you  for  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  given  to  you  in  Christ  Jesus  because  in 
every  way  you  were  enriched  in  him.  .  .”  (evxap^TW  tw 
dew  7r avTOTt  7 repi  vpwv  kiri  rfj  xapirt  tov  deov  rfj 
Sodelay  vplv  kv  Xpiartp  ’Irjaov,  6tl  kv  ira vti  €7tXou- 
TiadrjTe  kv  aura?  1  Cor  1 :4).7  The  other,  more  elabo¬ 
rate  form  similarly  begins  with  giving  thanks  to  God,  such 
as  are  always  brought  before  him  in  the  apostle’s  prayers. 
Then  a  first  participial  construction  is  used  to  elucidate 
the  adverb  of  time.  After  this  a  second  participial  con¬ 
struction  states  the  particular  occasion  for  the  giving  of 
thanks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  thanksgiving  there  is  an 
admonition  to  the  letter’s  recipients:  “ I  thank  my  God 
always  when  remembering  you  in  my  prayers,  hearing  of  the 
love  .  .  .  that  the  sharing  of  your  faith  may  promote  .  . 
(evxapwTW  rc£  deep  pov  iravroTe  pvelav  aov  7roiou- 
pevos  kiri  twv  i rpoaevx&v  pov,  olkovwv  aov  ttjv  aya- 
TTTjv  . . .  8wws  17  Koivwvia  T7 }s  Triarews  aov  kvepyrjs 
ykvrjraL .  . .  Phlm  4-6) 8  [Trans.]. 

Col  presents  the  more  completely  developed  form  of  the 
thanksgiving:  “we  thank  God  .  .  .  always  when  we  pray 
for  you,  because  we  have  heard  of  your  faith”  (euxa- 
piarovpev  tw  dew  .  .  .  irkvTOTe  rrepl  vpwv  7rpoaeu- 
xbpevoi ,  tKOvaavTes  ttjv  wlartv  vpwv  1 :3f).  The 


assurance  that  they  are  mentioned  in  prayer  is  taken  up 
again  later:  “Therefore,  .  .  .  we  have  not  ceased  to  pray 
for  you  and  to  ask”;  it  is  then  connected  with  a  iva  clause 
having  exhortatory  content:  “that  you  may  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  will .  . .”  (81a  tovto  Kai  rjpeis  .  .  . 
ov  Travdpeda  virkp  vpwv  irpoaevxbpevoi  Kai  a Ltov- 
pevoi  iv a  irXrjpwdrjTe  ttjv  kiriyvwaLv  tov  deXijpaTOS 
avTOV  1 :9).  The  participial  construction  “giving 
thanks”  (evxapiOTodvTes  1:12)  is  joined  to  this  con¬ 
struction  in  a  rather  loose  way,  and  three  long  relative 
clauses  are  added  (1 : 1 3, 1 5, 18b),  leading  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  “And  you,  who  were  once  estranged  and  hostile- 
minded  ...  he  has  now  reconciled”  (/cat  upas  7TOT€ 
floras  aTnjXXoTpiwpkvovs  Kai  kxdpov s  .  . .  vvvi  8k 
aTTOKaTT)XXai;ev  1 :2 1-23). 9  This  unusually  long  sen¬ 
tence  construction  actually  is  disrupted  by  its  content. 

The  words  “give  thanks”  ( evxo.piaTOVVTes  1 :12)  do 
not  connect  with  “we  thank  God”  (cuxaptoroupey  tw 
dew  1 :3),  but  rather  the  community  is  called  upon  to  join 
in  the  hymn  of  praise.  In  the  three  relative  clauses  (1:13, 
15,  18b),  traditional  phrases  are  quoted  which  then  are, 
in  conclusion,  explicated  in  direct  application  to  the  com¬ 
munity  (1 :21 — 23) .  The  structure  of  the  whole  composi¬ 
tion  is:  a  thanksgiving  (1 :3-8),  an  intercession  (1 :9-l  1), 
praise  and  a  hymn  (1 : 12-20),  and  finally,  the  application 
and  the  demand  of  reconciliation  (1 : 2 1  —2 3 ) . 

Verses  3-8  form  a  single  sentence,  which  is,  however, 
difficult  to  follow. 1 0  The  reasons  for  the  thanksgiving  are 
given  by  the  words  “because  we  have  heard  of  your  faith 
.  .  .  and  of  the  love  .  .  .  for  the  sake  of  the  hope”  (a/cou- 
aavres  ttjv  Tviariv  vpwv  ....  Kai  ttjv  ayarrrjv  .... 

81a  T7)V  kXTri8a) ;  following  this,  several  subordinate 
clauses  are  added.  These  are  v  5b  (rjv  irporjKOvaaTe) 
which  is  related  to  the  hope  of  the  Christians;  v  6a  which 
refers  to  the  world-wide  scope  of  the  proclamation  (Kad- 


son  for  the  thanks,  cf.  also  “I  shall  give  thanks  before 
all  the  gods  because  you  have  clothed  me”  [Trans.]. 

ira[p]a  iratri  rots  deois,  &ti  <rv  pe 
PGiess.  l,77,7f.).  Further  examples  may 
be  found  in  Schubert,  Pauline  Thanksgivings ,  158-79. 

5  For  an  analysis  of  the  letter,  cf.  Schubert,  Pauline 
Thanksgivings ,  117-19, 

6  Gal  is  the  only  example  of  not  using  the  "I  give 
thanks”  (e^x apiary)  or  the  like  to  lead  into  the 
theme  of  the  letter;  rather,  the  writer  uses  the  abrupt 
“I  am  astonished”  (6avp6.{i 1),  Gal  1:6). 

7  Cf.  also  1  Theas  2: 1 3 ;  Rom  1:8;  2  Thess  1:3;  2:13. 

8  Cf.  1  Thess  1:2-5;  Phil  1:3-11;  Eph  1:15-17.  Cf. 


Schubert,  Pauline  Thanksgivings ,  5 1  f  and  65f  as  well 
as  the  table  on  pp.  54f. 

9  Cf.  Schubert,  Pauline  Thanksgivings,  14-16.  The  most 
extensive  thanksgiving  is  found  in  1  Thess.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  first  three  chapters  and  gathers  the  report 
concerning  the  beginnings  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  news  about  the  apostle’s  condition,  under  the 
phrase  “we  give  thanks  to  God”  (eOxo-P^Todpev 

tcJ  1  Thess  1:3-3:13). 

10  For  an  analysis,  cf.  Dibelius-G reeven,  p.  5. 
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<l)s  Kai  tv  7r avrl  tQ  k6<j po)  earlv  KapTO<t>opovptvov 
Kai  av^avbptvov) ;  the  words  “just  as  it  is  among  you” 
(xa0a)s  Kai  tv  vpiv  6b)  point  back  again  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  presented  to  the  community;  “as  you  learned  from 
Epaphras”  (nodus  ipbBtrt  bwb  'E7ra <f>pa  7).  Thus  the 
following  structure  appears  in  the  sentence: 

“we  give  thanks”  (3a) 

“when  we  pray”  (3b) 

“because  we  have  heard  .  . .  faith  .  .  .  love”  (4) 
“because  of  the  hope”  (5a) 

“concerning  which  .  .  . 
you  have  heard  before”  (5  b) 

“just  as  it  is  in  the  whole  world”  (6a) 

“just  as  it  is  among  you”  (6b) 

“as  you  learned  from  Epaphras”  (7) 

“who  has  made  known  to  us”  (8) 
tbxaPLaT°vfiev  (3a) 

7 rpoatvxbptvoi  (3b) 

bKobaavrts  ttjv  7T ianv  .  .  .  Kai  T7jv  by bm}v  (4) 
&ia  ttjv  tXirlSa  (5a) 
fjv  irpoijKOvaaTt  (5b) 

koBlos  Kai  tv  wavrl  tQ  Kbtrpco  (6a) 
koB&s  Kai  ev  vplv  (6b) 
kqB&s  tpbBtre  bird  ’E7ra<jfrpa  (7) 

6  Kai  StjXaxras  rjpiv  (8) 

Verses  7  f.  lead  back  to  the  relation  of  the  apostle  and 
the  community,  so  that  the  thanksgiving  leads  into  the 


intercession  (1 :9-l  1 ) . 

■  3  The  thanksgiving  does  not  begin  with  “I  give 
thanks,”  but  with  “we  give  thanks,”  as  in  the  letters  to 
the  Thessalonians. 1 1  Although  the  plural  form  is  used 
here,  there  is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  it  and  the 
singular  form. 12  From  time  to  time  in  Col  “we”  and  “us” 
appear, 13  but  it  is  still  the  apostle  as  an  individual  who 
speaks. 14  The  thanksgiving  and  the  intercession  of  the 
letter  continue  the  plural  form,  but  it  is  later  replaced  by 
the  singular,  as  shown  in  the  phrases,  “of  which  (the  gos¬ 
pel)  I,  Paul,  became  a  minister”  (o5  iytvbprjv  eyd) 
IlaOXos  dLbKOVOS  1 :23);  “now  I  rejoice  .  . .  and  I  com¬ 
plete”  (vvv  xaipw  .  . .  Kai  bvTavair\r}p&  1 :24);  and  “of 
which  (the  church)  I  became  the  minister”  (ffs  iytvb- 
pi]v  tyu)  dLbKOVOS  1 :25) . 1 5  The  voice  of  the  apostle  is  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  whole  letter,  since  it  is  he  who  is 
toiling  for  the  community,  suffering  for  it,  and  lifting  his 
hands  to  God  in  prayer  for  it. 

The  prayer  of  thanks  is  offered  to  God  the  Father.  The 
term  “father”  was  also  used  frequently  in  the  milieu  of 
the  New  Testament  as  a  title  for  God. 16  Among  the 
Greeks,  Zeus  was  called  the  “father  of  men  and  of  gods” 
(iraTTip  bv6p&v  Tt  de&v  re  Horn.  Od.  1:28 ;  //.  1 . 544) ; 1 7 
this  expresses  the  view  of  a  natural  relation  between  God 
and  man  in  general.  In  Israel,  however,  this  thought 
could  never  have  been  applied  to  the  relation  between 
God  and  man.  The  Old  Testament  references  to  Yahweh 


11  Cf.  1  Thess  1:2;  2:13;  3:9;  2  Thess  1:3;  2:13. 

12  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc .,  fails  to  notice  that  “we  give 
thanks”  or  the  like  is  also  found  in  the  Thess  letters, 
and  that  the  change  from  singular  to  plural  is  merely 
stylistic — that  is,  it  does  not  affect  the  content.  He 
states  that  “The  ‘we’  placed  here  can  probably  be 
explained  from  the  position  of  the  apostle  vis-^-vis 
the  community  at  Colossae.  He  is  not  close  enough 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  use  an  ‘I’,  yet  he  is  not 
far  enough  removed  so  that  he  would  have  to  resort 
to  the  impersonal  passive  form.”  But  this  is  all  beside 
the  point. 

13  Cf.  Rom  1:5.  The  words  “through  whom  we  have 
received  grace  and  apostleship”  (5t’  ov  tXh^optv 
Xhpw  Kai  6lito<tto\^v)  are  clearly  referring  to 
Paul’s  apostolic  office  alone.  Also,  the  sentence  of 
1  Thess  3:  If,  "Therefore  when  we  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  we  were  willing  to  be  left  behind  at  Athens 
alone  and  send  Timothy,”  (5ui  ^TjKtrt  areyovres 
TjOdoKTjaantv  KaTaXtuffiivai  tv  'Afloat*  \ihvoi%  xal 
ex kpipafitv  t6v  Tt fiddeov),  is  explained  by  1  Thess 
3:5,  “For  this  reason,  when  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 


I  sent . .  .**  (5ta  toDto  Kbyoj  piyx^rt  artyojv  hr €/i- 

^a). 

14  Cf.  Karl  Dick,  Der  schrijisUlltrische  Plural  bei  Paulus 
(Halle:  1900);  Ernst  von  Dobschutz,  “Wir  und  Ich 
bei  Paulus,”  ^eiUchrift  jiir  ysUmaiischt  Theologie  10 
(1933):  251-77;  F.  Blass  and  A.  Debrunner,  A  Greek 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian 
Literature ,  tr.  and  rev,  Robert  W.  Funk  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961),  sec.  280. 

15  Cf.  also  2:1,  4f;  4:4,  7, 11, 13, 18. 

16  Cf.  Ernst  Lohmeyer,  The  Lord's  Prayer ,  tr.  John 
Bowden  (London:  Collins,  1965),  32-62;  Gottfried 
Quell  and  Gottlob  Schrenk,  TDNT  5,  945-1022; 
Joachim  Jeremias,  The  Prayers  of  Jesus,  tr.  John 
Bowden  and  John  Reumann,  SBT,  2d  Series  6  (Na¬ 
perville:  Alec  R.  Allenson,  1967),  11-66. 

17  For  further  material  cf.  Gottlob  Schrenk,  TDNT 
5,  952f. 
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Colo8sian8  1 :3-8 


as  father  are  always  to  his  actions  toward  and  with  his 
people,  who  understand  themselves  as  having  been  chosen 
by  him.  For  this  reason  they  call  him  their  father. 1 8  Since 
Israel  is  God’s  child,  it  has  a  binding  obligation  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  him  (Deut  14: Iff),  for  he  called  Israel  as  his  son 
(Hos  11:1)  and  established  a  covenant  with  his  people. 
When  God  was  also  praised  as  father  in  Judaism  it  was 
because  he  is  the  lord  and  king  of  his  people. 19  The  Chris¬ 
tian  community  prayed  to  God  using  the  word  “Abba,” 
and  it  also  retained  this  Aramaic  invocation  in  Hellen¬ 
istic  Christianity.20  God  has  shown  himself  to  be  father 
by  his  action,  in  that  he  raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead 
(cf.  Gal  1:1).  He  is  father  of  his  community  which  pro¬ 
fesses  this  lord  as  the  risen,  exalted,  and  present  Christ, 
using  the  words  “Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Phil  2:1 1 ;  cf.  1  Cor 
12:3  Kvpios  'lyaovs  Xpi<rr6s).21 

“We  give  thanks  to  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  (E vxa-pWTOVfjLev  rai  deep  irarpl  to 0  Kvpiov 
rjfiLov  TtjctoO  XpiOTOu) ,22  These  solemn  sounding  words 
are  different  from  the  normal  short  formulation  “I  give 
thanks  to  God”  (evxaP^TU)  rep  Beep  1  Cor  1 :4)  or  “we 
give  thanks  to  God”  (evxaPwrovpev  rep  Beep  1  Thess 
1 :2).  They  also  differ  from  the  more  personal  formulation 
preserved  in  Phil  1 :2,  “I  give  thanks  to  my  God”  (ei>xa“ 
purr  a)  rep  Be  <2  pov),  but  they  are  most  reminiscent  of 
Rom  1 :8,  “I  give  thanks  to  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ” 
(tvxapMTTO)  toj  Beep  pov  dea  TtjctoO  Xpurro 0).  The  name 


of  the  Kyrios,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  introductory 
greeting,  is  now  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  closely  associated  with  the  designation  of  God  as 
father.  The  language  used  in  early  Christian  liturgy  is 
present  in  this  expression,  which  is  found  in  Col  only  in 
1 :2f,  12  and  3:17.  The  phrase  “God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  has  been  shaped  by  the  confession  of 
God  as  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  (cf.  1  Cor 
8:6),  and  is  employed  in  the  elevated  speech  of  2  Cor 
1 1 :31,  “the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he 
who  is  blessed  forever”  (6  Beds  Kal  Trari]p  rod  Kupiou 
Tt7<to0  XpioTo0  .  .  .  6  &v  evXoyrjTds  els  tovs  al&vas).23 

When  the  apostle  thinks  of  the  community  in  his  pray¬ 
ers,  he  is  always  filled  with  thanks  toward  God.  The  ad¬ 
verb  “always”  (7 rdvrore)  is  further  explained  by  “when 
we  pray  for  you”  (7 rpoaevxbpevoi)24.  Whenever  the 
apostle  prays  to  God2S  he  thanks  him  for  all  that  he  has 
given  to  the  community;  the  apostle  also  intercedes  for 
them.26 

■  4  The  occasion  for  the  thankful  prayer  derives  from  the 
good  reports  which  have  been  given  about  the  com¬ 
munity’s  situation.  Paul  could  say  of  the  Thessalonians 
that  they  were  a  paragon  for  all  believers  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  and  that  their  faith  in  God  had  become 
known  everywhere  (1  Thess  1 :7f).  Concerning  the  Roman 
community,  he  could  say  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of  in 
all  the  world  (Rom  1:8).  Thus  the  faith  and  love  of  the 

(D*  G  Chrys)  or  by  placing  a  Kal  after  6e&  (K  At 
pi  vg).  The  word  XpurroC  (“of  Christ”)  is  missing 
only  in  B  1739  and  assuredly  must  be  read  here. 

23  Cf.  the  introductory  greetings  of  the  Pauline  Letters 
and  the  opening  praise,  “Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  {evKoyijrds  6 
/tal  irarijp  tov  Kvpiov  rjp&v  Ttj<toO  Xpiorou  2  Cor 
1:3;  Eph  1:3;  1  Petr  1:3;  also  Rom  15:6). 

24  For  irdvrore  cf.  1  Thess  1:2;  1  Cor  1:4;  Rom  1:10; 

Phil  1:4;  Phlm  4;  2  Thess  1:3.  For  irpoaevxbpwoi 
cf.  1  Thess  1:2 pvdav  Troiovpevot  eiri  t&v  irpoaev- 
XO)V  (mentioning  you  in  our  prayers).  Cf.  also 

Rom  1:9;  Phil  1:3;  Phlm4;  Eph  1:6. 

25  I.e.,  usually  at  the  prescribed  times  of  prayer:  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  evening.  Cf.  Gunther  Harder,  Paulus 
und  das  Gebet,  Neutestamentliche  Forschung  10  (Gii- 
tersloh:  1936),  8-19. 

26  Instead  of  “for”  (7T€pt),  B  D  G  *  al  have  in rep  (cf. 
v.  9  “for  you”  uir^p  vpCiv)  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly  that  “for  the  benefit  of”  is  meant.  For  the 
interchange  of  7repl  and  inrep,  cf.  Blass-Debrunner, 
sec.  299, 1 . 


18  Cf.  Deut  32:6;  Jer  3:4-9;  31:9;  Isa  63:16;  Mai  1:6; 
2:10. 

19  Cf.  the  invocation  133*75  cf.  Willi  Staerk,  Alt - 
jtidische  liturgische  Gebete  KIT  58  (Berlin:  21930),  27- 
29.  For  further  examples  cf.  Schrenk,  TND  T  5, 
978-82;  and  Jeremias,  Prayer s,  15-29. 

20  Cf .  Gerhard  Kittel,  TDN  T  1,5-6. 

21  Concerning  the  Christological  title  Kyrios  (xuptos), 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  latest,  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations:  Siegfried  Schulz,  “Maranatha  und 
Kyrios  Jesus,”  ZNW  53  (1962):  125-44;  Werner 
Kramer,  Christ ,  Lord ,  Son  oj  God,  tr.  Brian  Hardy, 
SBT  50  (Naperville:  Alec  R.  Allenson,  1966);  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Hahn,  Titles  oj  Jesus  in  Christology ,  tr.  Harold 
Knight  and  George  Ogg  (New  York:  World,  1969); 
Philip  Vielhauer,  “Ein  Weg  zur  neutestamentli- 
chen  Christologie?  Priifung  der  Thesen  Ferdinand 
Hahns,”  EvTh  25  (1965):  24-72;  reprinted  in  idem, 
Aufsatze  zurn  Neuen  Testament ,  Theologische  Biicherei 
31  (Munchen:  1965),  141-98. 

22  There  were  several  attempts  made  to  assimilate 
with  the  usual  reading,  e.  g.,  by  adding  the  article 
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community  in  Colossae  are  praised,  and  connected  with 
this  is  a  reference  to  hope.27 

The  triad  of  faith,  love  and  hope  is  found  repeatedly  in 
the  Pauline  letters.28  Ini  Thess  it  is  connected  with  the 
three  concepts  of  “work,”  “labor,”  and  “steadfastness” 
(Ipyov,  kStos,  vttojjlovt)  1  Thess  1 :3)  in  order  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  life  of  the  community  in  a  comprehensive,  sum¬ 
marizing  way.  1  Thess  5:8  joins  the  triad  with  a  quote 
from  Isa  59:17,  “put  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love, 
and  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation”  (evbvtjdpevoL 
d&pCLKCL  7T10T€C0S  Kdl  dydlTTfS  Kdi  7T€piK€0aXcuaJ'  eX- 
TiSa  <T(jdTr)pias) .  The  scriptural  passage  has  only  two 
objects,  breastplate  and  helmet;  if  the  three  concepts  of 
faith,  hope  and  love  are  nevertheless  brought  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  them,  obviously  this  triad  was  already  a  fixed 
expression.  Since  Paul  uses  this  formula  in  his  earliest 
known  letter,  the  thesis  that  this  triad  was  first  formed  in 
his  argumentation  with  the  Corinthian  enthusiasts  is  un¬ 
tenable.  This  thesis  would  have  it  that  a  fourfold  Gnostic 
formula  was  transformed  by  Paul  for  polemical  purposes 
into  the  triad  of  faith,  hope  and  love.29  Rather  than  alter¬ 
ing  a  gnostic  formula,  Paul  placed  a  traditional  early 
Christian  triad  at  the  close  of  the  hymn  of  love  in  order  to 


emphasize  love  as  the  greatest  among  the  three  (1  Cor 
13:13). 30  In  this  formula  “faith”  always  holds  first  place, 
for  faith  is  the  source  of  a  Christian  life  which  demon¬ 
strates  its  capabilities  in  love  and  hope.  The  sequence  and 
connection  of  these  concepts  with  one  another  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  the  genuinely  Christian  character  of  the  triad. 

First  mentioned  is  the  “faith”  of  the  community,  which 
is  described  as  the  status  of  the  believers,  as  is  also  done  in 
Rom  1 :8.  The  additional  phrase  “in  Christ  Jesus”  (tv 
XpiflTOJ  ’Irjaov)  does  not  refer  to  the  content,  but  rather 
to  the  realm  in  which  “faith”  lives  and  acts.31  Those  bap¬ 
tized  “into  Christ”  (els  Xpu tt6v  Rom  6:3)  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor  12:13).  Thus 
they  have  been  wrested  from  the  power  of  sin,  of  the  law, 
and  of  death,  so  as  to  live  from  now  on  “in  Christ”  (ev 
XpuTTtp).  They  have  been  freed  for  a  new  life  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Kyrios. 32  Just  as  they  were  made  members  of 
Christ’s  body  by  the  action  of  God,  in  faith  they  also 
appropriate  salvation  and  persevere  in  it.  Thus  the  words 
“faith  in  Christ  Jesus”  (w'uttis  ev  Xpurrcp  ' Irjaov )  indi¬ 
cate  not  only  the  source  but  also  the  accomplishment  of 
life  under  the  dominion  of  the  exalted  Christ. 

Faith  verifies  itself  in  love  as  the  “faith  working  through 


27  Cf.  Eph  1:15  “because  I  have  heard  of  your  faith  in 

the  Lord  Jesus  and  your  love  for  all  the  saints”  ( 6.ko0 - 
aas  t^iv  kqB’  upas  tL<jtiv  ev  t4>  Kupicp  ’ItjctoO  #cal 
t^v  dy  inrqv  ets  travras  rous  try  ions  .  . .),  and 

v  18  “what  is  the  hope  to  which  he  has  called  you” 
(rts  k<JTiv  i )  £Xtt1s  rtjs  fcXijtrecos  abrov). 

28  Cf.  Richard  Reitzenstein,  Historia  Monachorum  und 
Historia  Lausiaca,  FRLANT  7  (Gottingen:  1916), 
100-02,  238-55;  idem ,  “Die  Formel  ‘Glaube,  Liebe, 
Hoffnung1  bei  Paulus,”  NGG  (1916):  367-416;  ibid. 
(1917):  130-51 ;  Adolf  von  Hamack,  “Uber  den  Ur- 
sprung  der  Formel  ‘Glaube,  Liebe,  Hoffnung’  ”  in 
Ausder  Fritdens-  und  Kriegsarbeit  (Giessen:  1916), 
3-18;  A.  Brieger,  Die  urchristliche  Trias  Glaube ,  Hoff- 
nung,  Liebe  Unpub.  Diss.  (Heidelberg:  1925);  Elhel- 
bert  Stauffer,  TDNT 1,  710;  Gunther  Bomkamm, 
“The  More  Excellent  Way  (I  Corinthians  13),” 

in  Early  Christian  Experience ,  tr.  by  Paul  L.  Hammer 
(New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  1970), 
186f;  and  also  the  commentaries  on  1  Cor  13:13. 

29  Reitzenstein  proposed  that  there  was  a  four-part 
Gnostic  sequence  of  “faith,  knowledge,  love,  hope” 
(TrftTTis,  yvCxris,  eX7rfs).  Paul,  accordingly, 
removed  “knowledge”  (yvwats)  and  replaced  s 
with  dry  A  tt).  For  a  critical  discussion  of  Reitzen¬ 
stein,  cf.  especially  von  Hamack,  “  Uber  den  Ur- 
sprung,”  and  Walter  Schmithals,  Die  Gnosis  in  Ko- 


rinthj  FRLANT  66  (Gottingen:  21965),  135f. 

30  Besides  the  tri-partite  formula,  the  connection  of 
both  faith  and  love  (7i*t<ms,  dydi nj)  is  also  custom¬ 
ary.  Both  describe  the  Christian  status  of  the  com¬ 
munities  (1  Thess  3:6;  Gal  5:6,  22;  2  Cor  8:7;  Phlm 
5;  2  Thess  1:3;  Eph  6:23).  In  addition,  there  are 
several  passages  where  various  other  words  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  two:  “Steadfastness”  (bwopoVT] 

1  Tim  6: 1 1 ;  2  Tim  3: 10)  or  “peace”  (eiprfVTj  2  Tim 
2:22)  or  “purity”  (ay  vela  1  Tim  4:12).  Quite  often, 
however,  “faith”  and  “hope”  appear  together  (Col 
1:23;  Tit  l:lf;  Heb  6:llf;  1  Pet  1:21). 

31  The  words  “in  Christ  Jesus”  (ev  Xpiorqj  ’iTjaoO) 
are  thus  not  connected  to  “your  faith”  (t^v  TriaTLV 
bpwv)  as  though  they  were  its  object.  The  object  of 
faith  Paul  usually  places  in  the  genetive  (Gal  2: 16, 
20;  3:22;  Rom  3:22,  26;  Phil  3:9)  or  else  connects  it 
by  using  “toward”  (tt p6s  Phlm  5)  or  “in”  (t£s 

Col  2:5). 

32  Cf.  above,  p.  8  on  1 : 2.  For  literature  consult  ac¬ 
companying  note. 

33  Cf.  Ceslaus  Spicq,  Agape  in  the  New  Testament ,  trans. 
Marie  Aquinas  McNamara  and  Mary  Honoria 
Richter,  vol.  2  (St.  Louis:  B.  Herder,  1965),  243-45. 

34  The  mss  5?  al  syp  assimilate  the  text  to  Eph  1:15, 
rijv  6.y6.iTT)v  rfy  e£s  tt6.vtcls  tovs  ay  tout. 
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love”  (irlorts  81*  6.yb.Trr}s  kvepyovphr)  Gal  5:6). 33  As 
Paul  wrote  to  Philemon,  ‘‘hearing  of  your  love  and  of  the 
faith  which  you  have  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  and  of  the 
love  for  all  the  saints”  (6lkovcov  <rov  Trjv  kyaTrr\v  Kai 
tt)v  irifTTiv  fjv  Trpos  t6v  Kvptov  Kai  Trjv  Lykirr^v 
els  7rd^ras  tovs  aylovs  Phlm  5),  so  here  the  report  of 
the  community’s  active  love  stands  beside  that  of  their 
genuine  faith  (cf.  Eph  1:15).  Through  love,  Christians 
are  to  be  servants  of  one  another  (Gal  5:13),  and  the 
word  “all”  before  “saints”  (7rd^ras  ayiovs)  accentuates 
the  breadth  of  love.34  No  distinctions  are  made,  for  love 
enfolds  all  the  saints  as  the  “bond  of  perfection”  (3:14 
<T\)vbe<TpLOS  tt}s  Te\eU}T7)TOs)  and  is  shared  equally  by  all. 
■  6  Faith  bases  itself  on  the  unique,  eternally  valid 
Christ-event,  and  confesses  its  binding  power;  love  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  present  in  that  it  is  extended  to  all  the  saints.  In 
a  corresponding  manner,  hope  is  directed  to  the  antici¬ 
pated  consummation.35  In  this  passage  of  Col,  however, 
this  third  member  of  the  triad  does  not  follow  in  exact 
correspondence  to  the  other  two  members.  The  words 
“for  the  sake  of  the  hope”  (5ia  ttjv  e\iri8a)  are  only 
attached  here  in  loose  fashion,36  so  the  reference  to  the 
“hope”  (e\7rls)  is  somewhat  contrasted  with  the  previous 
words,  and  this  gives  “hope”  (e\7ris)  particular  em¬ 
phasis.  “Faith”  and  “love”  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Christian  life  of  the  community,  but  “hope”  refers  to  the 
content  of  the  message  which  the  community  heard  and 
accepted.  This  hope  makes  them  capable  of  remaining 
firm  in  faith  and  of  practicing  love  to  all  the  saints.37 

Paul  connects  hope  most  closely  with  faith.38  It  is  not 
oriented  toward  that  which  is  visible,  because  we  do  not 


hope  for  what  we  are  able  to  see  (Rom  8 :24f) .  Rather, 
hope  is  based  on  faith,  which  trusts  in  God’s  promises 
“in  hope  against  hope”  (irap  4X7ri5a  eir’  4X7ri5i  Rom 
4:18)  and  it  does  not  disappoint  because  it  is  sure  of  God’s 
love  (Rom  5:5).  Faith  provides  a  firm  foundation  for 
hope  so  that  it  strives  forward  and  confidently  awaits  the 
fulfillment  of  what  is  anticipated.39  Hope  already  shapes 
the  present  through  the  disposition  of  hoping,  for  “love 
hopes  all  things”  (i?  6.yh.Tn] .  .  .  iravra  eXi 1  Cor 
13:7),  and  Rom  12:12  exhorts  to  “rejoice  in  hope”  (rfj 
eXiribi  Xaip°VT*s) -  This  hoping  is  directed  toward  the 
goal  ahead,  the  fulfillment  and  realization  of  the  promises 
made  by  God.  Thus  in  Rom  8:24f,  hope  can  be  under¬ 
stood  as  the  content  of  hope  as  well  as  the  disposition  of 
the  “hoping:”  “For  in  this  hope  we  are  saved.  Now  hope 
that  is  seen  is  not  hope,  for  who  hopes  for  what  he  sees? 
But  if  we  hope  for  what  we  do  not  see,  we  wait  in  pa¬ 
tience.”  (rf j  7  dp  €\7rt$i  eadod^pev'  eXiris  54  flXeTo- 
pevr\  ovk  tvTiv  eXiris'  5  7ap  fiXeiret  rts,  ri  Kai  eX- 
7r ifei;  el  54  8  ov  fiXeiropev  eXir tfopev,  5i*  viropovris 
aTreKbexbpeBa) . 

In  contrast  to  this  understanding  of  hope  as  “hope  by 
which  something  is  hoped”  ( spes  qua  speratur ),  the  hope 
of  Col  may  be  described  as  “hope  which  is  hoped  for” 

(spes  quae  speratur). 40  Hope,  understood  as  the  content  of 
hope,  already  lies  prepared  in  the  heavens.  This  manner 
of  speaking  takes  up  a  common  parlance,  for  “lies  pre¬ 
pared”  (d7r6/cetrai)  was  said  of  that  for  which  one 
waited.41  Thus  in  the  Persian  court  it  was  customary  to 
enter  the  names  of  deserving  men  in  the  official  records 
so  that  royal  thanks  or  the  title  of  benefactor  was,  so  to 


35  Cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.f  who  makes  reference  to  Pol. 
Phil  3:3,  “faith  .  .  .  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all, 
while  hope  follows  after  and  love  of  God  and  Christ 
and  neighbor  goes  before”  (.  .  .  it'kttiv,  tJtis  kartv 
pr)T7)p  tt6.vtq)V  t )p&vf  kiraKoXovdovciis  rijs  eX7rt5os, 
irpoayoijaijs  rijs  dyhirijs  eis  6e6v  Kai  Xpiardv  Kai 
els  rbv  tt\ij(tLov). 

36  For  this  reason  they  cannot  be  immediately  con¬ 
nected  to  the  main  verb  (cf.  Charles  Masson,  Vipitre 
de  Saint  Paul  aux  Colossiens ,  Commentaire  du  Nou¬ 
veau  Testament  10  [Neuchatel  and  Paris:  1950], 

ad  loc.y  and  the  exegetes  named  in  Masson,  p.  90, 
n.  3)  so  as  to  explain  the  passage  as  J.  A.  Bengel  ad 
loc.  does  “from  [the  greatness  of  the  object  of]  hope 
it  is  evident  how  great  a  cause  of  thanksgiving  there 
is  for  the  gift  of  faith  and  love,”  in  Gnomont  ET  ed. 
Andrew  R.  Fausset,  tr.  James  Bryce,  vol.  4  (Edin¬ 


burgh:  T  &  T  Clark,  1858),  157.  Rather,  the  cause 
for  thanks  has  already  been  given  by  the  mention  of 
the  good  report  about  life  in  the  community  (“be¬ 
cause  we  have  heard”  (d  Kov&as  1:4). 

37  Percy,  Probleme ,  477f,  has  correctly  contended  that 
the  consideration  which  holds  that  the  hope  of  re¬ 
ward  is  the  driving  motive  behind  brotherly  love, 
is  quite  beside  the  point, 

38  Cf.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT2,  530-32. 

39  Cf.  1  Thess  4:13;  5:8;  Gal  5:5;  Rom  8:20;  etc. 

40  Cf.  Gunther  Bornkamm,  “Die  Hoffnung  im  Kolos- 
serbrief — Zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  Echt- 
heit  des  Briefes,”  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament  und 
zur  Patristiky  Festschrijt fur  Erich  Klostermannt  TU  77 
(Berlin:  1961),  56-64. 

41  Cf.  Friedrich  Pfister,  “Zur  Wendung  d7r6Ketrat  pot 
6  rijs  biKaioavvijs  ore^ayos,”  15  (1914):  94- 
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speak,  secured  for  them.42  Following  this  custom,  Hel¬ 
lenistic  rulers  had  favors  prepared  for  their  loyal  serv¬ 
ants.43  This  expression  can  also  be  used  for  describing  the 
fate  which  the  deity  determines  for  man.  That  which  is 
set  for  him  will  certainly  overtake  him,  be  it  evil  destined 
for  him  by  fate,44  the  wrath  of  the  gods  upon  those  who 
live  an  immoral  life,45  or  be  it  death,  which  takes  all 
men.46  The  victor  in  a  contest  can  shout  with  joy  that  the 
victory  prize  of  a  crown  is  prepared  for  him  (2  Tim 
4:8); 47  so  also  Christians  are  given  the  promise  that  all 
that  is  contained  in  their  hope  is  kept  for  them  in  the 
proper  place.  This  place  is  the  heavens,  which  signifies 
that  the  precious  inheritance  is  kept  in  readiness  with 
God,  with  the  exalted  Christ.40  The  hope  of  the  Christian 
community  is  indeed  directed  toward  nothing  other  than 
its  Lord,  who  is  enthroned  at  God’s  right  hand  (3:1)  and 
is  himself  the  “hope  of  glory”  (eX7ris  rrjs  86£rjs  1 :27). 

This  hope  is  the  gospel’s  content  (1 :23).  Admittedly  this 
precious  content  of  hope  is  above,  and  still  hidden  from 
men’s  view,  but  it  shall  be  revealed  “when  Christ  is  re¬ 
vealed”  ( 6rav  6  Xpiaros  <t>avepa>6jj  4:3). 

The  believers’  thinking  and  searching,  therefore,  is 
directed  toward  that  which  is  above  (3:1).  This  shifts  the 


concept  of  “hope”  from  a  temporal-eschatological  orien¬ 
tation  to  one  which  has  spatial  characteristics.  In  Col, 
then,  hope  rather  than  love  is  praised  as  the  greatest 
among  the  triad  of  faith,  love  and  hope.  For  this  reason, 
hope  can  simply  be  described  as  the  content  of  the  good 
news  as  such;  faith  and  love  have  their  ground  in  this 
content.49 

The  community  has  already  heard  of  the  heavenly 
hope  and  all  that  is  involved  in  it  (cf.  1 :23),  for  the  phrase 
“heard  before”  (Tvpo-r}KOvaare)  refers  to  the  beginning 
which  Epaphras  made  by  his  preaching  and  teaching 
(cf.  1 :7f).  The  community  received  the  gospel  (ebay- 
y£\iov)  in  a  “word”  (\6yos)  that  consisted  of  fixed 
traditional  formulas  (cf.  1  Cor  15:3-5;  Rom  l:3f).50 
This  “word”  is  described  as  “the  word  of  truth”  (X670S 
rijs  6.\r)delas).  “Word  of  truth”  is  what  God  has  spoken 
and  revealed  to  men.  Thus  the  psalmist  pleads  “take  not 
the  word  of  truth  ...  out  of  my  mouth”  (Ps  119 :43) .  The 
introduction  to  the  instruction  in  the  commandments  of 
God  states  “And  now,  my  children,  hearken  to  the  words 
of  truth  in  order  to  work  righteousness”  (ical  vvv  6.K0V- 
aare ,  reava  povy  \6yovs  6L\r)ddasf  tov  7roielv  81- 
Kaioffvvrjv  Test.  Gad.  3:1).  The  same  phrase  is  used  for 


96;  Friedrich  Biichsel,  TDNT  3,  655;  Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad  loc.\  Martin  Dibelius  and  Hans  Con- 
zelmann,  The  Pastoral  Epistles ,  Hermeneia  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Fortress  Press,  1972),  for  2  Tim  4:8;  Bauer, 
s.v. 

42  Cf.  Pfister,  “Zur  Wendung,”  94. 

43  Cf.  the  inscription  of  Antiochus  I  of  Commagene: 

“. .  .  but  the  priests  shall  take  care  of  them,  and  the 
kings,  officials  and  all  private  persons  shall  stand  by 
them,  since  the  favor  of  the  gods  and  heroes  will  be 
laid  up  [as  a  reward]  for  their  piety.”  Trans,  from 
Frederick  Clifton  Grant,  Hellenistic  Religions:  The 
Age  oj  Syncretism  (New  York:  The  Liberal  Arts  Press, 
1953),  24;  text  in  Ditt.  Or.  383, 186-91:  dXX’  CTTt/iC- 
XetaOuxrav  plv  abrwv  Uptis,  kirapvvkTuioav  St 
paaiXdis  rt  kclI  apxovrts  tduorat  r€  tt acres’  ols 
6.TroKei(T€Tat  icapa  Qt&v  xat  iipox^y  x^pts  evae- 
0elas. 

44  Cf.  Iamblichus,  De  mysteriis  8,7  “the  evils  prepared 
by  fate”  (ra  rrjs  tipappkvrjs  &tok€ iptva  xcucd) 
[Trans.]. 

45  Cf.  Wilcken,  Ptol.  1,  144,  47,  “Wrath  is  prepared  by 
the  gods  for  those  not  choosing  to  live  according  to 
the  highest  good.”  (’At rhuHTai  7 dp  Tapa  9e[£)]v 
pqvis  tols  pi}  xard  t6  /JeXnotfoJ'  irp[oat]povpkvots 
f ijv)  [Trans.]. 

46  Cf.  Epigr.  Grace.  41 6, 6  “knowing  that  for  all  mortal 


men  it  is  appointed  to  die”  (€t&l>s  8tl  Tracri  fiporots 
rd  Oaveiv  dTr6xetrat) ;  also  4  Mace  8:11  “before  you 
[is]  death”  (d7T oiSavtiv  dTr6>C€trat)  and  Heb  9:27  “it 
is  appointed  for  men  to  die  once”  (d7roKeiTai  rots 
hvBpojiroLs  aTraf  Inrodaveiv). —  d7rdK€trat  can 
also  indicate  that  which  is  given  to  a  person  as  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  done:  cf.  Lucian,  De  Syr.  dea  51 
“The  young  man  to  whom  Fortune  has  given  this 
adversity  .  .  (6  vtavii}*,  rd6e  d7T0K€arat). 

Cf.  Hans  Dieter  Betz,  Lukian  und  das  Neue  Testament : 
Religions geschichtliche  und pardnetische  Paralleleny  TU 
76  (Berlin:  1961),  78. 

47  Cf.  also  2  Macc  12:45  “But  if  he  was  looking  to  the 

splendid  reward  that  is  laid  up  for  those  who  fall 
asleep  in  godliness  .  .  (etr'  epfiXei tcov  tols  per* 

iit&ffiiicLS  Kotpajptvois  xdXXurrov  hiroKtlpevov 

XO-PL<TT1)PLOV) . 

48  In  Eph  1:18,  “hope”  appears  alongside  “inherit¬ 
ance”  ( kXijpovopia ).  Cf.  also  1  Petr  1:4  “an  inher¬ 
itance  .  .  .  kept  in  heaven  for  you”  (K\rjpovopic iv  .  .  . 
T€Ti}pr)ptvr)y  h  ovpavois  €ts  vpas ).  According  to 
Jewish  hope,  the  treasure  in  heaven  is  the  precious 
good  which  awaits  the  pious.  Cf.  4  Ezra  7: 14;  2  Bar 
14:12;  24:1,  etc. 

49  Cf.  Bomkamm,  “Die  Hoffnung,”  64. 


Colossians  1 :3-8 


enjoining  men  to  appropriate  divine  understanding, 
“Hear  the  word  of  truth  and  receive  the  knowledge  of 
the  Highest”  ( Od .  Sol .  8:8).  The  good  news  is  expressed  in 
the  “word  of  truth”  ( Xbyos  hX^Oeias  Eph  1:13),  in  the 
“word  of  God”  (\6yos  tov  Otov  1  Cor  14:36), S1  in  the 
“word  of  the  Lord”  (\6yos  tov  Kvpiov  1  Thess  1:8; 

2  Thess  3:2),  in  “the  message  of  reconciliation”  (X6y os 
rfjs  KaraXXayTjs  2  Cor  5:19)  and  in  “the  word  of  life” 
(X6yos  ^coijs  Phil  2:16).  In  Col  3:16  it  is  the  “word  of 
Christ”  (X6y os  tov  Xpicrov)  which  shapes  the  life  of 
the  community.  The  “truth”  (dX^cta)  of  the  word  is 
perceived  in  the  hearing  and  obedient  acceptance  of  the 
word.S2  This  word  of  truth  is  offered  only  by  the  apos¬ 
tolic  proclamation.  Thus  Polycarp  reminds  the  Philip- 
pians  of  the  “wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul, 
who  when  he  was  among  you  in  the  presence  of  the  men 
of  that  time,  taught  accurately  and  steadfastly  the  word 
of  truth,  and  also  when  he  was  absent  wrote  letters  to 
you  . . (<ro<£ta  tov  pcLKCLptov  /cat  kvbb^ov  IlauXov, 
os  ytvhptvos  kv  vpuv  Kara  7rp6<rco7rop  t&v  t5tc  av- 
dp&TTtov  kdida&v  a/cpt/3 cos  /cat  /3e/3atajs  tov  7tc pi  clXtj- 
0€tas  \6yovf  5s  /cat  a7rd>p  vplv  eypa\pev  kmaToXas 
Pol.  Phil.  3:2).  The  gospel  which  Paul  set  forth  in  word 


and  writing  contains  the  correct  teaching,  to  which  the 
communities  should  adhere  and  on  which  they  can  rely. 

■  6  This  “word  of  truth  of  the  gospel”  (Xdyos  ttjs 
dX^fletas  tov  tbayytXLov)  also  came  to  the  Colossian 
community  and,  remaining  there,53  it  gained  its  sure 
place  in  their  lives.54  However,  not  only  did  this  word 
come  to  Colossae,  but  it  was  proclaimed  in  all  places.  The 
reference  to  the  catholic  character  of  the  message,  as 
added  by  the  “just  as”  (/caucus),  is  also  found  in  the  in¬ 
troductory  thanksgivings  of  other  Pauline  letters.55  Paul 
greets  the  community  in  Corinth  with  the  words  “with  all 
those  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  both  their  Lord  and  ours”  (<riw  7raaLV  rots 
c7rt/caXoupc^ots  to  6vopa  tov  Kvpiov  7)pcov  T rjoov 
XpiffTov  kv  TravTi  t6 tco  clvt&v  /cat  Tjpcvv  1  Cor  1 :2),  and 
he  praises  the  communities  in  Thessalonica  and  Rome 
that  their  faith  is  known  to  all. 56  The  gospel  is  bearing 
fruit  in  all  the  world;  its  growth  is  unfolding.57 

The  participles  “bearing  fruit  and  growing”  (/cap- 
TO<f>opovptvov  /cat  av£av6ptvov) ,58  which  are  in  ap¬ 
position  to  “the  gospel,”59  characterize  the  power  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  Old  Testament,  “to  bear  fruit  and  to  grow” 
(n^T|  ni?)  is  commonly  used  as  a  combination,  but  it  is 


50  Coneming  evayy cXiov,  cf.  Gerhard  Friedrich, 
TDNT  2,  707-36. 

51  For  Xdyos  bX^deias  also  see  2  Cor  6:7 ;  2  Tim  2:15; 
Jas  1:18.  ForXdyos  tov  8eov  also  see  2  Cor  2:17; 

4:2;  Rom  9:6;  Phil  1:14;  Col  1:25,  etc. 

52  Cf.  Rom  10:14;  Acts  2:37;  13:7,  44;  19:10;  1  John 
2:7;  etc.  For  a\7}8et.a  cf.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT 
1,  243f. 

53  For  “be  present  among”  {iraptivai  cts)  cf.  “be 
present  with”  {iraptivcu  irpds)  in  Gal  4:18,  20; 

Acts  12:20. 

54  For  “which  is  present  among  you”  ( tov  irapovTOs  ets 
vpds),  cf.  the  explanation  of  John  Chrysostom,  ad 
loc.  “he  means,  it  did  not  come  and  go  away,  but 
that  it  remained  and  was  there.”  [Trans,  from 
NPNF  13,  259].  {oh  irapeyeveTO,  drqcri,  Kai  aTTtarTj, 
dXX'  2/xetve  Kai  2 <jtlv  ckci). 

55  However,  one  can  hardly  say  that  a  “just  as”  (xa- 
0a>s)  clause  “belongs  to  the  set  style  of  one  of  the 
thanksgiving-patterns  which  can  be  ascertained  in 
Paul’s  writings”  (Dibelius-Greeven,  p.  6,  against 
Schubert,  Pauline  Thanksgivings,  pp.  31, 46).  For  a 
comparison  with  similar  “just  as”  phrases  in  the 
Pauline  corpus  cf.  Percy,  Probleme,  243-45. 

56  1  Theas  l:8f;  Rom  1:8  and  cf.  2  Thess  l:3f.  Cf.  also 
1  Thess  2:14;  the  community  in  Thessalonica  expe¬ 
rienced  persecution  from  their  own  countrymen, 


“as  they  (the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine)  did 
from  the  Jews”  (xa0o>s  Kai  avToi  vir6  tojv  'Ioy- 
dauvv).  In  2  Thess  3:1  the  community  is  urged  to 
pray  “that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  speed  on  and 
triumph,  as  it  did  among  you”  {iva  6  Xoyos  tov 
Kvpiov  Tpexv  Kai  Sofafijrat  xa0a>s  xai  irpos  vpas). 
Cf.  Percy,  Probleme,  51.  Synagogue  inscriptions  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  greeting  of  peace,  which  is  for  this 
place  and  all  places  in  Israel  (Din  D1pD2  01  *70  VV 
mDlpD  *71D2l).  Cf.  Samuel  Klein,  Judisch- 
Palastinisehes  Corpus  Inscriptionum  (Wien:  1920),  Nos. 
6  und  8;  and  Hans  Lietzmann  and  Werner  Georg 
Kiimmel,  An  die  Korinther  I /II,  HNT  9  (Tubingen: 
51969),  ad  1  Cor  1:1-3. 

57  Col  does  not  speak  here  of  the  “faith”,  i.e.  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  faith  in  the  community;  but,  pointing  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  the  author  chooses  a  more  ob¬ 
jective  formulation. 

58  The  words  “and  growing”  (xai  au£a vbptvov)  are 
not  in  the  Imperial  (£)  text,  which  attempts  to 
shorten  the  expression. 

59  Following  Lohmeyer  and  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. 
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never  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  In  the  LXX,  the  divine 
command  for  the  creation  is  “grow  and  be  multiplied.5’60 
The  figurative  use  of  “bearing  fruit”  is  expressed  in  the 
words  niT?  ntpy  (produce  fruit),61  which  was  translated 
into  Greek  by  Kap7ro0op*fr .  The  middle  form  of  this 
verb62  used  in  this  verse  is  replaced  in  v  10  by  the  more 
common  active  form,  although  no  difference  in  meaning 
exists.  The  Christians  should  conduct  their  lives  “bearing 
fruit  and  growing.”63  In  Judaism  the  law  was  recognized 
as  having  power  to  produce  fruit  and  thus  lead  to  glory,64 
but  the  Christian  community  confesses  that  the  gospel 
bears  fruit  and  grows.65  According  to  1  Cor  3:7f,  God 
grants  the  growth  so  that  “the  word  of  God  increases” 

(6  \6yos  tov  6eov  rjvfcavev  Acts  6:7;  12:24;  19:20) 
and  faith  flourishes  (2  Cor  10:1 5). 66  In  the  spreading  and 
unfolding  of  the  gospel  it  is  not  the  person  of  the  mes¬ 
senger,  not  his  skillful  manner  of  presenting  the  word 
which  plays  the  decisive  role.  Rather,  it  is  God  himself 
who  is  at  work  in  that  he  fills  the  whole  world  with  the 
sound  of  the  good  news.67 

The  Christians  in  Colossae  have  shared  in  this  world¬ 
wide  action  of  God’s  word  since  the  day  when  they  first 
heard  the  gospel.  The  train  of  thought  is  brought  back 
from  the  world-wide  aspect  of  the  proclamation  to  the 
beginning  of  the  community  by  means  of  a  second  “just 
as”  (icaJdojs)  clause.  This  beginning  was  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  v  5  and  now  the  “heard  before”  (ir por\KOV- 
aare)  is  continued  with  the  “you  heard”  ( rjKovaaTe ). 

The  reference  to  the  time,  “from  the  day”  (d0*  fjs  17/xe— 
pas),68  indicates  when  the  community  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  growth  of  the  gospel  which  spreads  itself 


throughout  the  whole  world:  This  happened  when  they 
responded  in  faith  to  the  proclamation  of  God’s  act  of 
grace.  The  concept  of  “gospel”  (evayyeXi ov  v  5)  is 
taken  up  in  the  words  “the  grace  of  God”  (ri)y  X&PW 
tov  6eov).  The  divine  demonstration  of  grace  occurred 
in  the  Christ-event,  so  it  is  true  that  “you  know  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  who  for  your  sake  became 
poor  that  by  his  poverty  you  might  become  rich”  (yivu)- 
<TK€T€  yap  rrjv  x&pw  T°v  KVplOV  vp&v  TljaOU  XpL- 
<TTOVf  Ss  81*  upas  eirTO}X€V(Tev)  fra  up*  is  rf;  tKeivov 
7 TrXovrrjarjTe  2  Cor  8:9).  All  this  is  then  con¬ 
tingent  upon  not  accepting  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  (pi) 
cis  Kevov  rrjv  x&PLV  r°v  Qe°v  8e^a<r6a  1  2  Cor  6:1). 

The  sole  content  of  the  gospel  is  this  munificent  “grace” 
(xdpis)  of  God;  both  concepts  can  thus  be  brought 
together  in  the  phrase  “the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God” 
(eua77c\ioy  Trjs  x^P^tos  tov  Oeov  Acts  20:24). 

By  the  phrase  “grace  of  God”  (xdpis  tov  6eov)  a 
connection  is  made  to  the  reference  to  the  gospel  in  v  5; 
therefore  “in  truth”  (ev  dXijflcip)  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  an  adverb  (i.e.,  truly),  but  rather  as  a  reference  to  the 
previous  description  of  the  gospel.  Thus  “in  truth”  (  kv 
dXrfOeLq.)  corresponds  to  “in  the  word  of  truth”  (fr  tco 
\6ycp  Tfj s  dXrjflcias  v  5),  and  signifies  that  the  com¬ 
munity  understood  the  word  presented  to  them  as  the 
truth.69  The  “truth  of  God”  (dXi)0cia  tov  0eou,  Rom 
1 :1 8,  25;  3:7;  15:8)  has  made  the  apostle  its  servant  so 
that  he  confesses  “For  we  cannot  do  anything  against  the 
truth,  but  only  for  the  truth”  (ov  yap  6u^dpc0d  n  /card 
Trjs  aXydeias  aXXa  virlp  Trjs  dX^flcias  2  Cor  13:8). 

The  gospel,  presented  “in  the  word  of  truth”  (ev  X6y\p 


60  In  LXX  Gen  1:22,  28.  Cf.  also  Gen  8:17;  9:1,  7; 

Jer  3:16;  23:3. 

61  Cf.  Billerbeck  3,  625.  It  is  used  for  the  producing  of 
sin,  e.g.,  *  Q}d  40a. 

62  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v.  Several  other  verbs  can  appear  on 
occasion  in  their  middle  voice  instead  of  the  expected 
active:  cf.  BLass-Debrunner,  sec.  316. 

63  For  further  examples  of  KapircK/wptty,  “to  bear  fruit 
(i.e.  of  the  believers)/’  cf.  below  p.  29  on  1:10. 

64  Cf.  4  Ezra  9:31  “Today  I  sow  my  law  in  you  and  it 
shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  you  and  you  shall  gain  ever¬ 
lasting  glory.”  Cf.  also  4  Ezra  3:20. 

65  Cf.  John  Chrysostom,  ad  loc.,  “  ‘Bearing  fruit’  in 
works.  ‘Increasing*  by  the  accession  of  many,  by 
becoming  firmer;  for  plants  then  begin  to  thicken 
when  they  have  become  firm.”  (xap7ro</>opo6p«'oy 
$id  ra  ipya,  ab£av6pevov  iroXXous  irapaXap- 


(3&vet,vf  T(p  paWov  <TTTjpl£eaOaif  Kai  yap  kv  rots 
4>vtoU  t6t€  irvwa  yb'crat,  8rav  aTTjpixOfj  t6 
<I>vt6v)  [Trans,  from  NPNF  13]. 

66  About  “to  grow”  {a^dvetv)  in  Col,  cf.  also  below, 
on  1:10;  2:19. 

67  Cf.  also  Pol.  Phil.  1:2  “Your  firmly  rooted  faith, 
which  was  famous  in  past  years,  still  flourishes  and 
bears  fruit  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1)  fteftata 
rijs  irfirrtajs  vpCiv  e£  d pxa>k*>v  xarayyeX- 
\opkvj)  xp^vuv,  pexpt  yfr  ^tapeyet  teal  Kapiro<pope  t 
cfs  t6v  Kvplov  vpwv  ’Irjaovv  Xpiordy). 

68  Concerning  the  phrase  “from  the  day”  (d<£' 
pas),  cf.  1:9  and  Matt  22:46  “from  that  day”  (dir' 
enelvr}s  tijs  ijpcpas);  Acts  20:18  “from  the  first  day 
from  which”  [Trans.]  (dird  irpurrjs  ifpkpa s  d0'  i)s); 
Matt  24:38  “until  the  day”  (&XP*  fa  iffikpas).  Also 
cf.Lk  1:20;  17:27;  Acts  1:2. 


Colosslans  1 :3-B 


&\rj6da s  2  Cor  6:7),  is  proclaimed  as  the  truth  which  is 
correctly  understood  only  when  it  is  conceived  as  God’s 
generous  mercy  (Gal  2:5, 14,  21).  To  deny  this  message  is 
to  “have  fallen  away  from  grace”  (Gal  5:4  ttjs  x&Plt°s 
e£e7T tacLTe).  If  in  these  passages  “truth”  means  the  only 
appropriate  consequence  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
gospel,  then  the  term  “truth”  thereby  acquires  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  correct  teaching  and  correct  faith. 70  This  meaning 
is  developing  specifically  in  a  situation  where  a  need 
exists  to  ward  off  false  teaching,  against  which  the  true 
proclamation  must  be  expounded.71 

In  line  with  the  introductory  thanksgiving,  Paul  again 
admonishes  the  community  to  seek  correct  understand¬ 
ing.  72  This  concerns  the  “knowledge  of  all  that  is  good” 
(tiriyvcoi tls  Travros  ayadov  Phlm  6)  or  the  “knowl¬ 
edge”  (tTriyvoJtris)  and  “discernment  so  that  you  may 
approve  what  is  excellent”  (at<rd7]<ns  tis  t6  SoKLjia- 
£tiv  Vfias  ra  8La<t>epovTa  Phil  1 :9f).73  In  these  pas¬ 
sages,  “understanding”  is  related  to  “discernment”  and 
the  probing  of  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  do  and 
leave  undone.  Accordingly  in  Col,  the  content  of  the 
gospel  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  “understanding”  (tTL- 
y ivdxTKUv).  The  “word  of  truth”  (cf.  2  Cor  6:7;  Col  1:5; 
Eph  1:13)  is  opposed  to  all  perversion  of  the  truth,  and 
must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  all  that  is  counterfeit. 
This  association  of  “knowledge”  and  “truth”  assumes 
considerably  greater  importance  in  the  later  New  Testa¬ 


ment  writings.  Very  frequently,  they  employ  the  phrase 
“to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth”  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  “to  become  a  Christian.”74  Preservation  of  the 
“knowledge  of  the  truth”  (tTriyvaxns  aXqdeias)  char¬ 
acterized  the  Christian.75  The  false  teachers  and  all  who 
listen  to  them  have  turned  away  from  the  truth  and  have 
lost  the  right  way  (1  Tim  6:5;  2  Tim  2:18;  4:4;  Tit  1 :14). 

Col  repeatedly  emphasizes  the  correct  knowledge  and 
thus  indicates  to  the  community  how  it  can  unmask  and 
fend  off  false  teaching.  The  community  knows  well  what 
the  “word  of  truth”  is  (1:5);  it  had  gained  the  correct 
knowledge  when  it  accepted  the  truth  (1 :6).  This  includes 
the  knowledge  of  God’s  will  (1 :9f)  and  thus  obligates  the 
community  to  actualize  this  “knowledge”  in  obedient 
activity.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  fast  to  the  “knowledge  of 
the  mystery  of  God”  (tiriyvaMTLs  tov  pvaTrjpiov  tov 
Btov  2:2),  and  that  means  to  be  continually  aware  that 
in  Christ  “are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge”  (irhvTts  oi  Brjaavpol  rrjs  <ro<t>ias  kcll  yvowtws 
6.Tr6Kpv<t>OL  2:3).  The  concept  of  “knowledge”  reappears 
in  the  exhortations  (3:10)  in  order  to  make  the  point  clear 
that  correct  understanding  should  become  visible  in  the 
conduct  of  the  new  man’s  life.  The  beginning  which  was 
made  when  the  community  understood  “the  grace  of 
God  in  truth”  ( rrjv  xkpiv  tov  Btov  tv  aXrjBtiq.)  also 
determines  the  way  which  it  should  follow  unerringly. 

■  7  A  third  “just  as”  (kclB&s)  phrase76  indicates  how 


69  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc .  They  point  to  the  com¬ 
parable  passage  Epict.  Diss .  1 .4.31  f,  “(to  discover) 
the  truth”  (rifv  &.\T}6eiav  [cupels])  is  taken  up  again 
by  “  (to  show)  the  truth  touching  happiness”  (rijv 
6.\T}duav  rijv  irepl  evSaipovias  [5et{et^]). 

70  Cf.  RudolfBultmann,  TDAri,243f. 

71  Cf.  1  Tim  6:5;  2  Tim  2:18;  3:8;  4:4;  Tit  1:14.  Also 
compare  the  language  usages  in  the  Qumran  writ¬ 
ings.  The  community  had  withdrawn  from  the 
world  of  falsehood  and  committed  itself  to  undi¬ 
vided  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  The  doers  of  the 
law  are  “Men  of  Truth”  (nDKH  'tZUK  1  Qp  Hab 
VII,  10;  cf.  also  1  QH  XI,  11 ;  XIV,  2)  who  have 
willingly  shown  that  they  will  stand  for  God’s  truth 
inDK1?  O’a-nn  1  QS  1, 11;  V,  10).  They  have  gained 
knowledge  (yV,  nyi)  of  the  truth  (1  QS  IX,  17; 

1  QH  VI,  12;  IX,  10;  X,  29;  XI,  7;  1  QHf  I,  9)  and 
demonstrate  this  by  loyal  observance  of  the  Torah. 

72  Cf.  GGnther  Bomkamm,  “Faith  and  Reason  in 
Paul,”  in  Early  Christian  Experience ,  29-46.  For  the 
Jewish  background  of  the  concept  of  understanding 
(kTriyiWjMTKtiv-eirlyvaMTts),  cf.  below  p.  25  con¬ 


cerning  1 :9. 

73  Cf.  Martin  Dibelius,  “’E7rl7Wi><m  dX^folas,”  in 
Neutestamentliche  Studien fur  Georg  Heinrici ,  Unter- 
suchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  6  (Leipzig:  1914), 
176-89;  reprinted  in  idem,  Aujsdtzfi  2,  1-13,  esp.  p.  4. 

74  Examples  in  1  Tim  2:4;  2  Tim  3:7;  also  1  Tim  4:3; 

2  Tim  2:25;  Tit  1:1;  Heb  10:26;  2  John  1. 

75  Cf.  Dibelius,  Aufsdtzel,  p.  2  “  And  so  eTrlyvaxTis  aXif- 
fltlas  (knowledge  of  the  truth)  means  Christian 
knowledge  which  originates  from  correct  teaching 
and  which  has  effect  in  life.”  Cf.  also  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann,  TDNT 1,  706-07. 

76  The  insertion  of  a  nal  (£  pi)  afterxaflws  assimilates  to 
other  passages  using  xadd>s  xat  (1  Thess  4:1 ;  Rom 
1:13;  Col  3:13). 
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this  hearing  and  knowing  came  about:  Epaphras  brought 
the  good  news  to  Colossae,  and  the  community  learned 
the  gospel  from  him.  Usually  Paul  describes  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  gospel  as  “hearing,”  “obeying,”  or  “believ¬ 
ing,”  and  it  is  seldom  characterized  as  “learning.”  In 
Rom  16:17  it  is  “teaching”  (didaxv)  what  is  “learned” 
(lxa.v06.VHV),11  in  1  Cor  4:6  it  is  the  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  scriptures  (cf.  also  1  Cor  14:31,  35),  in  Phil  4:9 
it  is  instruction  in  the  tradition. 78  In  the  Pastorals  the 
“learning”  that  is  concerned  with  false  teaching  and 
leads  to  empty  knowledge  (1  Tim  5 : 1 3 ;  2  Tim  3 :6f)  is 
contrasted  with  correct  learning,  linked  with  “sound 
teaching”  ( vytatvovaa  didacKaXia).19  If,  in  Col,  the 
community  is  reminded  of  what  they  learned  from  Ep¬ 
aphras,  it  is  being  bound  to  the  instruction  in  the  correct 
doctrine  which  it  has  received  and  should  maintain. 

The  name  of  Epaphras80  vouches  for  the  fact  that  the 
community  has  been  instructed  in  the  true  faith.  As  a 
disciple  and  helper  of  the  apostle,  he  has  also  shared  his 
imprisonment  (cf.  Phlm  23:  “my  fellow  prisoner”  6  <rvv- 
aixiiakuTbs  pov)  and  is  now  present  with  him.  Despite 
physical  separation,  Epaphras  knows  that  he  is  very 
closely  bound  to  the  community  (4:12f).81  Even  though 
Paul  himself  did  not  organize  the  community,  it  can  be 
assured  that  the  true  apostolic  gospel  was  proclaimed  to 
them.  Epaphras  is  expressly  legitimized  by  Paul  as  an 
authorized  missionary  since  it  is  confirmed  that  he  is  a 
servant  of  Christ  who  participates  in  the  same  work  as  the 
apostle  (cf.  4 : 1 2) . 82  Servants  are  chosen  by  God  and 
predestined  for  his  service.  “Servant  of  God”  is  a  title  of 
honor  in  the  Old  Testament — given  to  Abraham  (Ps 


105:42),  Moses  (Ps  105:26;  2  Kings  18:12;  Dan  9:11), 
Joshua  (Jos  24:29;  Jud  2:8),  David  (2  Sam  7:5;  Ps  89:4, 
21)  and  other  great  religious  figures.83  The  prophets  are 
also  God’s  servants84  to  whom  he  has  revealed  his  mys¬ 
teries.85  Whom  God  has  made  his  servant  may  not  de¬ 
clare  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions,  but  must  faithfully 
repeat  the  message  entrusted  to  him.  Thus  the  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  “servant  of  Christ  Jesus”  (5o0\os  Xpi- 
t TTOV  *1  rjaov  Gal  1:10,  Rom  1:1;  Phil  1 :1).86  Epaphras 
is  called  “beloved  fellow  servant”  (6yam}T6s  avvSov- 
Xos) ;  this  is  not  only  the  expression  of  the  apostle’s  un¬ 
divided  confidence,  but  also  the  confirmation  of  the 
official  commission  which  he  has  received.87  As  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  apostle  he  is  authorized  for  his  office  and 
by  the  authority  given  to  him,  he  guarantees  the  genuine 
transmission  of  the  apostolic  gospel.88 

In  addition  to  the  title  “fellow  servant”  ( avvdovXos ) 
there  is  also  that  of  “faithful  minister  of  Christ”  (fiords 
dt6KOVOS  tov  XpU7TO0).89Just  as  the  apostle  is  a  “min¬ 
ister  of  Christ”  (diaKOVOS  Xpiarov  2  Cor  1 1 :23;  cf. 

Eph  3:7),  his  co-workers  in  the  communities  are  also 
instruments  of  God,  mere  ministers  “through  whom  you 
have  believed”  (&'  S)V  kmaTtvaart  1  Cor  3:5;  cf.  2  Cor 
6:4).  Thus  Timothy  is  a  minister  of  God  (1  Thess  3:2; 

1  Tim  4:6)  as  well  as  Tychicus,  a  “minister  in  the  Lord” 
(< 6l6kovos  tv  KVpiy  Col  4:7;  Eph  6:21).  Epaphras,  then, 
is  also  called  a  “minister  of  Christ”  and  as  such  he  has 
met  the  highest  requirement  which  can  be  set  for  a  min¬ 
ister,  for  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  completely  faithful 
(cf.  1  Cor  4:2,  17).  This  confirmation  of  reliability  (cf. 
Col  4:7,  9;  Eph  6:1 ;  1  Pet  5:12)  is  all  the  more  important 


77  Cf.  Karl  Heinrich  Rengstorf,  TDNT  4,  406-12. 

7B  Alongside  “to  learn”  (jia.v06.vetv ),  the  terms  “to 
receive”  (irapaXapfidveiv)  and  “to  hear”  ( 6.Kohetv ) 
are  used. 

79  Cf.  2  Tim  3:14;  Tit  3:14;  also  cf.  1  Tim  2:11;  5:4, 

13. 

BO  The  name  ’Eira xf>pas  is  a  shortened  form  of  ’Eira- 
4>po6tros  (cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  sec.  125.1)  and  is 
used  elsewhere.  Cf.  CIG  1.268.7;  2.1820.1 ;  1963.1; 
2248.4;  and  Ditt.  Syll.  3.1 112.26;  1243.34;  also  cf. 
Bauer,  s.v. 

8 1  Epaphras  probably  came  from  Colossae,  cf.  4: 1 2 

“who  is  one  of  you”  (6  i )pS>v). 

82  Concerning  the  use  of  “servant”  in  Paul’s  writings, 
cf.  Karl  Heinrich  Rengstorf,  TDNT  2,  270-79;  Ger¬ 
hard  Sass,  “Zur  Bedeutung  von  SoDXos  bei  Paulus,” 
ZNW  40  (1941):  24—32. 


83  Cf.  Ps  105:26  “He  sent  Moses  his  servant ,  and  Aaron 
whom  he  had  chosen .” 

84  For  the  prophets,  cf.  Am  3:7;  1  QS  I,  3;  1  Qp  Hab 
11,9;  VII,  5;  etc. 

85  Ape  1:1;  10:7;  11:18;  etc. 

B6  Cf.  Rengstorf,  TDNT 2,  277. 

87  The  term  “fellow  servant”  ( abv8ov\os )  appears 
again  only  in  4:7  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Pauline 
letters. 

88  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc .  “He  gave  him  much  praise, 
marking  him  as  a  beloved  fellow  servant  and  faith¬ 
ful  minister  of  Christ,  so  that  by  it  he  might  be  more 
worthy  of  greater  respect.”  [Trans.]  (iroXXots  5^  aO- 
t6v  endptoev  eytcwplois,  dyamjrdv  Kal  abvdovXov 
teal  irtardv  tov  Xptarov  St&tcovov  dirotcaXeoas, 

tva  afrrots  irXeLovos  alSovs  Aful nepos  yevyjTat). 

89  Cf.  Hermann  Wolfgang  Beyer,  TDNT  2,  89. 


Colossians  1 :3-8 


since  Paul  himself  has  been  unable  to  visit  the  commu¬ 
nities.  Rather,  by  means  of  his  disciples — who  are  likewise 
faithful  ministers  of  Christ  and  trustworthy  messengers 
of  the  gospel — the  apostle  has,  so  to  speak,  worked  among 
them.  Consequently  the  train  of  thought  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  textual  witnesses  make  the  reading  “on  our 
behalf 5  preferable.90  Epaphras  is  the  apostle’s  author¬ 
ized  representative  in  Colossae,  who  has  worked  and  will 
work  in  the  community  in  the  apostle’s  stead. 

■  8  Epaphras  has  brought  to  the  apostle  news  about  the 
life  and  conduct  of  the  community.  He  reports,  as  it 
were,  to  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  who  is  also  responsible 
for  Colossae.91  What  he  has  to  report  is  hinted  at  in  the 
words  “your  love  in  the  Spirit”  (tt}V  vjjlwv  dyinrriv  iv 
TrvevfiaTi).  The  love  which  is  active  in  the  entire 


community  marks  all  of  its  conduct.  Its  whole  life  is  filled 
with  this  love  which  is  generated  by  the  Spirit,  and  it 
enables  it  to  aid  all  the  saints  (cf.  v  4). 92  This  “love  in 
the  Spirit”  (by birr)  tv  TrvtvfjLCLTi)  also  determines  the 
community’s  relation  with  the  apostle,  for  it  has  heard 
his  word  and  is  assured  of  his  prayers  for  it. 

This  further  reference  to  the  happy  state  of  the  com¬ 
munity  completes  the  arc  which  describes  the  train  of 
thought  in  the  thanksgiving.  The  good  report  which  was 
made  concerning  the  life  of  the  Christians  also  has  future 
implications,  in  the  form  of  obligations.  The  community 
will  continue  to  be  active  in  faith  and  love,  it  will  set  its 
sights  toward  that  which  hope  has  prepared  in  heaven, 
and  unfalteringly  will  hold  to  the  apostolic  gospel  as  it 
was  received  at  the  beginning. 


90  For  “on  our  behalf”  (inclp  ifpxtiv)  the  witnesses  are 
p46KBAD*G  Ambst.  The  other  reading,  “on  your 
behalf”  (OF  33  $  lat  sy,  virtp  vp&v),  gives  the  sen¬ 
tence  a  different  meaning:  Epaphras  remains  with 
Paul  (cf.  4:12)  and  represents  the  community  in  his 
support  of  the  imprisoned  apostle.  The  alteration 
from  “on  our  behalf”  (virtp  rfpojv)  to  “on  your  be¬ 
half*  (virlp  vp&v)  is  perhaps  due  to  the  influence 

of  4:12  (utt^p  vpwv). 

91  The  phrase  “made  known”  (S^XoDy)  as  in  1  Cor 

1:11  “For  it  has  been  reported  to  me  by  Chloe’s 
people  .  .  ( k6r}\6}$ri  y  Ap  pot  irept  vp&v,  AfoX^ot 

pou,  twv  X\6rjs). 

92  The  words  “in  the  Spirit”  indicate  the  means  by 


which  the  “love”  receives  its  strength;  cf.  Rom 
15:30  “by  the  love  of  the  Spirit”  (Sia  rrjs  ayaTrqs 
tov  iryeOparos)  and  Gal  5:22  “But  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love”  (6  6^  KapTrAs  tov  tt vtvpar6s  kanv 
by&Trq).  In  the  Pauline  letters  are  many  preposi¬ 
tional  attributives  which  are  post-positional  and 
without  articles  (cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  sec.  272. 
[Trans.]).  Cf.  Percy,  Probleme,  54—61.  The  concept 
“spirit”  (irvevpa)  is  seldom  used  in  Col  and  then 
only  in  formal  expressions.  It  occurs  once  more  in 
2:5;  cf.  furthermore  “spiritual”  (iryeupariKis)  in 
1:9  and  3:16. 


Colossians  1 :9-11 
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Intercession 


9  Therefore,  from  the  day  we  heard  of  it  we 

are  also  not  ceasing  to  pray  for  you  and 
to  ask  that  you  may  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
insight  worked  by  the  Spirit.  1 0/  to 
conduct  lives  worthy  of  the  Lord,  to¬ 
ward  all  good  pleasure  that  you  bear 
fruit  in  every  good  work  and  grow 
through  the  knowledge  of  God,  11/ 
[being]  strengthened  with  all  power 
according  to  the  might  of  his  glory  for 
all  endurance  and  patience. 


The  intercession  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
thanksgiving. 1  The  phrase  of  v  3,  “we  thank  .  .  .  always 
when  we  pray  for  you”  (tvxo.pi<TTOvptv  .  .  .  iraVTOTt 
7T6pt  vfi&v  TvpoatvxbptvoC)  is  connected  to  v  9  by  the 
words  “therefore  ...  we  have  not  ceased  to  pray  for  you” 
(5ia  tovto  Kal  rjptls  .  .  .  ov  tt avbptOa  vi rep  vpQv  irpo- 
atvxbptvoi) .  Beyond  this,  several  words  and  phrases 
which  were  used  in  the  thanksgiving  reappear  in  vss  9-1 1 : 
9  “from  the  day” — v  6  “from  the  day” 
a <f>*  fjs  rjptpas — a<t>’  fjs  rjptpas 
9  “we  heard” — v  4  “we  heard” 

rjKovaaptv — aKovaavTts 

9  “the  knowledge” — v  6  “understood” 
rijv  iTriyvoxnv — tirtyvc ore 

10  “bearing fruit .  .  .  and  growing” — v  6  “bearing 
fruit  and  growing” 

Kapiro<t>opovvTts  Kal  av^avbptvoL — Kapiro<$>opov- 
ptvov  Kal  ai)£a vbptvov 

10  (cf.  v  9)  “in  the  knowledge” — v  6  “understood” 
rjj  tiuyvoiatL — tirtyvuTt 
In  both  sections  “all”  (or  other  translations  of  7ras) 
serves  to  emphasize  the  concepts  it  modifies: 

4  “the  love  which  you  have  for  all  the  saints” 

rijv  ayaivriv  rjv  cx^rc  els  iravras  tovs  aylovs 
6  “in  the  whole  world” 
tv  iravTl  tQ  Kbapco 


9  “in  all  wisdom  and  insight  worked  by  the  Spirit” 
tv  7racrfl  <TO<t>Lq.  Kal  awtau  irvtvpaTLKjj 

10  “fully  pleasing  to  him  in  all  good  works” 

tis  irdaav  apeaKtiav,  tv  Tvavrl  tpycc  ayaOQ 

11  “with  all  power  ...  for  all  endurance  and  patience” 
tv  ira <tji  5vvap,ti  tis  iraaav  vtto/jlovtjv  Kal  pa- 
Kpodvplav 

The  resumption  of  these  phrases  and  concepts  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  thanksgiving  and  intercession  are  closely 
connected.2 

Following  the  main  verb,  “we  have  not  ceased  to  pray” 
(oi)  TavbptOa  .  .  .  ir poatvxbptvoi  v  9)  there  is  a  Iva- 
clause  which  gives  the  intent  of  the  prayer,  “that  you 
may  be  filled,”  (iVa  Tr\7)p(x>dr]Tt) .  Then  an  infinitive 
construction  of  purpose  (“to  conduct  lives”  irtpnra- 
TTjcrat)  is  added  with  the  participles  “bearing  fruit .  .  . 
growing  .  .  .  being  strengthened”  ( KapwocfropovvTts 
Kal  av^avbptvoi .  .  .  dvvapovptvoi  v  10).  Loosely  joined 
to  this  is  the  participial  phrase  “giving  thanks”  (v  12 
eux^ptcTToO^TCs),  which  then  introduces  the  invitation 
to  the  hymn  which  the  community  should  begin  to  sing. 

■  9  The  word  “therefore”  (8ia  tovto)  makes  an  in¬ 
ferential  connection  and  carries  forward  the  train  of 
thought.  Paul  often  uses  the  particle  Kal  (and)  with  the 
sense  of  “also”  or  “then,”3  and  in  this  case  it  belongs 
to  the  verb.4  There  is  no  particular  emphasis  in  the  “we” 
(rj/jitis),  for  it  merely  expresses  the  identity  of  those  who 


1  Concerning  the  connection  of  thanksgiving  and  in¬ 
tercession  in  the  Pauline  letters,  cf.  above  pp.  1 2f. 

2  Cf.  Schubert,  Pauline  Thanksgivings ,  89,  “Col  1:9-12 
is,  structurally  speaking,  the  Xva. -clause  of  the  Colos- 
sian  thanksgiving  and  is  very  explicitly  paraenet- 
ical.” 

3  Cf.  1  Thess  2:13  “for  this  reason  we  also  thank1* 

[Trans.]  (#cal  Sia  tovto  Kal  iritis  tlfxapiaTovpev) 


and  Rom  3:7  “why  then  am  I  still  being  condemned 
as  a  sinner?”  [Trans.]  (ri  2rt  K6.yu>  ws  apapT(i)\ds 
Kpivopat).  Cf.  Lietzmann,  Romer,  p.  46;  and  also  1 
Thess  3:5;  2  Cor  6:1;  Rom  5:3;  8:11, 24;  9:24;  13:6; 
15:14, 19;  Eph  1:15  etc. 

4  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. 


Colossians  1 :9— 1 1 


are  thanking  and  praying. 5  Ever  since  the  apostle  has 
heard  reports  about  the  community  they  have  been 
closely  bound  to  each  other.6 7  He  has  been  making  con¬ 
stant  and  earnest  prayers  for  them,  similar  to  1  Thess  1 :2; 
2:13;  Rom  1 :9;  and  Eph  1:15.  This  is  also  indicated  by 
the  use  of  both  “to  pray”  (7 rpoaevx^^OL)  and  “to  ask” 
(aiTOV/JLevoL). 7  This  prayer  is  made  to  God  with  great 
intensity  so  that  he  may  grant  it.8 

The  intent  of  the  prayer  is  what  appears  in  the  tv a- 
clause,9  and  only  God  can  effect10  the  fulfillment  of  this 
request. 1 1  The  life  of  the  community  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  shaped  by  the  gifts  which  God  provides  (cf.  Rom 
15:1 3f ) . 1 2  The  “knowledge”  (ewLyvcoaLs)  for  which 
the  community  intercedes  is  not  that  of  higher  worlds, 
but  rather  concerns  the  “will  of  God”  (BeXy/ia  deov). 

The  will  of  God  demands  an  obedience  that  is  visible  in 
one’s  actions.  This  view  of  “knowledge”  (eTrLyvojais) 
is  determined  by  Jewish  presuppositions, 13  such  as  have 
been  clearly  developed  in  the  writings  of  the  Qumran 
community. 14  God,  without  whose  will  nothing  takes 
place,  teaches  all  understanding  (1  QS  XI,  17f;  III,  15). 
He  reveals  what  is  hidden  and  makes  his  mysteries 
known  (1  Qp  Hab  XI,  1 ;  1  QS  V,  1 1 ;  1  QH  IV,  27; 


etc.).  The  will  of  God  is  made  known  to  the  members  of 
the  covenant  community  in  the  covenant,  i.e.,  the  legal 
statutes  given  by  God  (1  QS  III,  1 ;  VIII,  9f).  This 
knowledge  includes  the  obligation  to  do  the  will  of  God 
(1  QS  I,  5;  IX,  13;  etc.)  and  to  conduct  one’s  life  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God. 15  Some  of  the  gifts  which  are 
granted  to  those  who  lead  their  lives  under  the  direction 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  are  “understanding”  (^30),  “in¬ 
telligence”  (nrn),  and  “mighty  wisdom”  (miaa  no3n) 
in  1  QS  IV,  3.  These  three  appear  in  the  prayer  in  Col 
as  “knowledge”  {eiriyvoovis),  “wisdom”  (aotpLa),  and 
“insight”  (cvveais).  Wisdom  and  understanding  were 
regarded  by  the  Qumran  community  as  gifts  of  God 
which  were  received  through  the  spirit  (cf.  njn  nn  1  QS 
IV,  4;  1  QSb  V,  25).  He  who  prays  praises  God  as  the 
“God  of  understanding”  (nijnn  *?k)  and  says  “And  I, 
gifted  with  understanding,  I  have  known  Thee,  O  my 
God,  by  the  Spirit  which  Thou  hast  given  to  me”  (1  QH 
XII,  Ilf). 16  “Thou  hast  favored  me,  Thy  servant,  with 
the  Spirit  of  Knowledge”  (1  QH  XIV,  25  njn  nna). 17 
Corresponding  to  this  view  of  understanding  as  a  gift 
from  God  is  that  of  the  Christian  community,  for  they 
count  “wisdom”  ( crotpla )  and  “insight”  (crvvtcrts) 


5  Thus  it  is  not  emphatic,  “we,  too”  as  Lohmeyer, 

adloc.,  has  it.  11 

6  Eph  1 : 1 5f  summarizes  the  statements  of  Col  1 :  4f 
and  9:  “For  this  reason,  because  I  have  heard  of 
your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  your  love  toward 
all  the  saints,  I  do  not  cease  to  give  thanks  for  you, 
remembering  you  in  my  prayers  .  .  .**  (61a  tovto 
kcl 70),  aKovaas  ttjv  Kad'  vpas  tt’uttw  kv  tu>  Kvpito 
’Iijcrov  Kai  ttjv  LyLirriv  t^v  eU  wavras  tovs  ayiovs. 

06  7ra6opai  evxapi-crT&v  victp  vp&v  pvt'iav 
TVOtOVptVOS  €7Tl  TUV  TTpOOtVX^V  POV). 

7  The  middle  voice  of  the  verb  alreu jdai  (to  ask) 
appears  in  only  one  other  place  in  the  Pauline  cor¬ 
pus,  Eph  3:20.  The  active  form  aLrelv  is  used  in 
1  Cor  1:22  for  the  Jews’  demand  for  signs.  Cf.  also 
Eph  3: 1 3.  If  the  words  Kal  a  irovptvoi  in  the  mss. 

B  and  K  are  deleted,  the  text  is  assimilated  to  the 
usual  expression:  Trpoatvxbptvoi  (to  pray)  by  it¬ 
self. 

8  Cf.  Mk  1 1:24  “Therefore  I  tell  you,  whatever  you 
ask  in  prayer,  believe  that  you  receive  it,  and  you 
will.”  (7r kvra  6aa  wpoaeOx^^  Kal  alrtiodt,  7ri- 
crTeOere  6ti  eXd/Sere,  Kai  ?<ttcu  vplv). 

9  The  word  tva  (that)  often  appears  after  a  verb  of 
requesting;  cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  sec.  392,  lc. 

10  The  passive  form  Tr\i]po)drjTe  (that  you  be  filled) 

paraphrases  the  name  of  God:  “may  God  fill  you.” 


Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT  6,  291. 

Cf.  Phil  1:9  “And  it  is  my  prayer  that  your  love  may 
abound  more  and  more,  with  knowledge  and  all 
discernment,  .  .  .  v  1 1 :  filled  with  the  fruits  of  right¬ 
eousness  which  come  through  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .”  (Kai 
tovto  7r pooevxopai,  iva  1 )  ayairq  vp&v  cri  paWov 
Kai  paWov  7r€picrcreufl  kv  eTriyv&crei  Kai  waoj] 
aLodijoet ...  v.  1 1  TreTrXrfpoipevoi  Kapirov  SiKaio- 
ovvrjs  to  <$ia  'Itjoov  \pioTov). 

12  For  the  use  of  the  accusative  with  the  passive,  cf. 
Blass-Debrunner,  sec.  159,  1.  Cf.  1  Cor  12:13“ we  .  .  . 
were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit”  (?y  irvevpa  eiro- 
TLadtjpev). 

13  Correctly  noted  by  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. 

14  Cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  “Christologie  und  Ethik  im  Ko- 
losserbrief”  in  Apophoretay  Festschrift  jur  Ernst  Haen- 
chen ,  BZNW  30  (Berlin:  1964),  167;  also  W.  D. 
Davies,  “  ‘Knowledge’  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and 
Matthew  11:25-30,”  HTR  46  (1953):  113-139,  re¬ 
printed  in  Christian  Origins  and  Judaism  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Westminster,  1962),  119-144. 

15  E.g.,  1  QS  V,  10;  III,  9,  20;  VIII,  18,  21;  IX,  6, 

8f,  19;  1  QSb  I,  2;  V,  22;  1  QH  IV,  21,  24;  VI,  6; 
XVII,  24. 

16  The  Hebrew  text:  “10N  mi3  nmyT  ^D0D  'INI 
'3  nnm 

1 7  This  statement  relates  directly  to  the  OT  view  (cf. 
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as  God’s  gifts,  brought  by  the  Spirit. 18 

Similarly,  in  the  instruction  of  primitive  Christianity, 
understanding  of  the  will  of  God  is  always  connected  with 
the  command  to  follow  God’s  will  and  to  do  it.  The 
servant  “who  knew  his  master’s  will  but  did  not  make 
ready  or  act  according  to  his  will”  will  receive  a  severe 
beating  (yvovs  to  deXrjfi a  rod  Kvpiov  a vtov  kcll  fir} 
eroifiaaas  fj  Totrjaas  7 epos  to  OeXrjfia  avTov  Lk  12:47). 
Only  those  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mt  7 :21 ) . 19  The  Jew 
is  reminded  “you  know  his  will”  (yivaxTKeis  to  OeXrjfia 
Rom  2:18),  and  Paul  asks  this  in  order  to  ask  what  the 
Jew’s  situation  is  regarding  obedience  to  the  command¬ 
ments  recognized  as  God’s  will.  The  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  however,  is  told  “understand  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is”  (owtere  tl  to  deXrjfia  tov  Kvpiov  Eph  5:17). 
Whoever  does  the  will  of  God  shall  receive  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  (Heb  10:36;  cf.  1 3:21).  “But  he  who  does 
the  will  of  God  abides  for  ever”  (6  <5e  tol&v  to  deXrjfia 
tov  0eo0  fikvti  els  tov  aiS>va  1  Jn  2:17).20 

Since  the  intent  of  this  prayer  of  intercession  is  that  the 
community  be  filled  with  the  understanding  of  God’s 
will,  the  train  of  thought  moves  toward  exhortation.21 
The  correct  understanding  of  God’s  demonstration  of  his 
grace,  as  this  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel  (cf.  1 :6;  2:2), 
is  also  understanding  of  his  will  which  binds  one  to  his 
commandments  and  directs  the  conduct  of  the  believers 
(cf.  3:10).  God’s  will  is  understood  through  probing 
(Rom  12:2),  leads  to  sanctification  (1  Thess  4:3),  and  is 
praised  with  thanksgiving  (1  Thess  5:18).  Not  only 
“knowledge”  (eTriyvcoais) ,  but  also  “wisdom”  (ao<t>ia) 


and  “insight”  (avveais)  are  characterized  by  this  prac¬ 
tical  orientation  and  are  thus  opposed  to  a  speculative 
view  of  “wisdom.”  “Wisdom”  and  “insight”  are  linked 
frequently,  not  only  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  Judaism,22  but  also  in  Greco-Roman  philosophy.23 
Aristotle  regarded  “wisdom  or  intelligence  and  pru¬ 
dence”  as  the  highest  virtues  (Aptrcu)  of  the  human 
intellect  (aocfriav  pev  Kai  avvtcnv  kcll  4>pbvr}<nv  Eth. 

Nic.  1, 13,  p.  1103a).  Wisdom  (<ro<t>ia)  is  the  perfect 
form  of  knowledge  (Eth.  Nic.  6,  1 1 ,  p.  1 141a).  24  Intel¬ 
ligence  (avveais)  however,  is  subordinate  to  prudence 
((frpbvrjais),  because  in  distinction  from  prudence, 
intelligence  can  only  judge,  but  it  cannot  command  (Eth. 
Nic.  6,  1 1,  p.  1143a).25  Among  the  Stoics,  wisdom  was 
defined  as  the  “knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  both  the  gods 
and  men.”  (emaTrjprj  0euoy  re  Kai  bvdpuTvdwv  repay- 
fiaTcov).26  In  striving  after  knowledge,  man  attempts 
to  comprehend  in  a  knowledgeable  way  the  interrelated¬ 
ness  of  the  entire  universe.  Col,  however,  clearly  does 
not  presuppose  the  view  developed  by  Hellenistic  phi¬ 
losophy.  Instead,  it  follows  the  tradition  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Judaism,  joining  wisdom  and  insight  with 
the  understanding  of  the  will  of  God.  The  believer  has 
received  a  rich  measure  of  insight  (2:2),  i.e.,  the  “knowl¬ 
edge  of  God’s  mystery,  Christ”  (errlyvccaLS  tov  pv- 
(TTTjpiov  tov  0e 00,  Xpurro0),  in  whom  all  the  treasures 
of  “wisdom”  (<jo<j>ia)  and  “knowledge”  (yvuxns)  are 
hidden  (2:2f).  This  wisdom  is  distinguished  from  every¬ 
thing  that  only  has  the  “appearance  of  wisdom”  (2:23 
\byov  o,o<t>ias))  and  those  who  are  filled  with  it  have  the 
obligation  henceforth  to  “conduct  yourselves  wisely” 


Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.)  wherein  wisdom  and  understand¬ 
ing  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  cf.  Ex  31:3:  Bazaleelis 
filled  with  “the  Spirit  of  God”  (D’iT^yt  nil),  i.e., 
“with  wisdom  and  with  intelligence  and  with  knowl¬ 
edge”  In  the  LXX  this  is 

irvedfia  Qtiov  ao4>Las  Kai  <jvvk<J&j3S  Kai  emarypys, 
(“with  the  divine  Spirit  of  wisdom,  and  of  insight, 
and  of  understanding”  [Trans.]).  Cf.  also  Ex  35:31, 
35;  Deut  34:9;  Isa  29:14  (  =  I  Cor  1 : 19) ;  1  Chr 
22:12;  2  Chr  l:10f;  Job  12:13;  Dan  1:17;  Sir  39:6, 

9f;  Isa  11:2  where  nj’51  ni"l=irvcOpa  aortas 
teal  <rwe<re i$)s  (“Spirit  of  wisdom  and  insight” ; 
[Trans.]). 

18  Contra  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.y  who  states,  “by  means  of  a 
single  word  .  .  .  Paul  has  ‘Christianized*  the  matter: 
the  wisdom  is  also  ‘Spirit-given’.”  (Translator’s 
note:  the  German  “geistgegeben”  refers  to  the  Greek 
TpevpaTuej}.) 


19  Cf.  Jn  4:14;  7:17;  9:31;  Acts  13:22. 

20  Further  examples  appear  in  Gottlob  Schrenk, 
TDNT3,  57-59. 

21  Cf.  Schubert,  Pauline  Thanksgivings ,  89,  “All  Pauline 
thanksgivings  have  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
paraenetic  function.” 

22  Cf.  above  p.  25,  n.  17.  Also,  cf.  Deut  4:6;  Dan 
2:20;  Bar  3:23.  In  like  manner,  the  adjectives 
“wise”  (<r<xf>6s)  and  “understanding”  (avverbs)  are 
often  used  together;  cf.  LXX  Deut  1:13, 15;  1  Kg 
16:18;  Isa  3:3;  19:11;  29:14;  Jer  4:22;  Hos  14:10; 
Eccl  9:11 ;  Dan  1:4;  and,  in  the  NT,  Mt  11:25,  par.; 
etc. 

23  Cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  loc. 

24  Cf.  Ulrich  Wilckens,  TWNT  7,  471f. 

25  Cf.  Hans  Conzelmann,  TWNT1 , 877. 

26  For  examples,  cf.  Wilckens,  TWNT  7, 473. 


Colossians  1 :9-11 


(ev  aocpiq.  TzepncoreiTe  4:5). 

Since  “wisdom”  and  “insight”  are  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  the  preceding  “all”  (irdaj j)  and  the  following 
“worked  by  the  Spirit”  (7rmvzaTi/cfl)  are  also  to  be 
joined  to  these  two  terms.27  Wisdom  and  insight  are  not 
virtues  which  man  could  achieve  by  his  own  ability;28 
rather,  they  are  granted  by  God  as  gifts  of  the  Spirit.29 
For  this  reason  the  request  is  made  of  God  that  he  grant 
this  gift  in  full  measure;  this  gift  is  basically  different  from 
all  “earthly  wisdom”  (ao<pia  aapKucrj  2  Cor  1 : 1 2)  or 
the  “wisdom  of  men”  (<ro<t>La  avdpcpTOiv  1  Cor  2:5,  13) 
or  the  “wisdom  of  this  world”  (1  Cor  2:6),  Thus  the 
phrasing  “in  all  wisdom  and  insight  worked  by  the  Spirit” 
(ev  Traaj)  aocpiq.  Kai  avveaet  Tvevp.aTiKjj).  Wisdom 
and  insight  should,  however,  unfold  in  a  comprehensive 
sort  of  activity:  “in  all  good  works”  (1:10  ev  iravrl  epyco 
ayadtp). 

■  10  This  correct  understanding  actualizes  itself  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  right  conduct  of  life.30  In  Greek,  the 
word  “to  conduct  a  life”  (7T€pi7rar7j(rat)31  is  an  infini¬ 
tive  of  purpose,  and  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  -“|^nnn 
“|’?n.32  As  the  teaching  of  the  Qumran  community  ex¬ 
presses  it,  the  conduct  of  a  person’s  life  can  proceed  in  the 
obstinacy  of  a  guilty  heart  and  lead  to  evil  events  (1  QS 
I,  6f;  II,  14,  26;  etc.).  However,  man  should  not  be 
led  by  the  spirit  of  perversity  to  travel  that  path;  rather, 
he  should  be  led  by  the  spirit  of  truth  (1  QS  III,  18f) 
that  he  “may  live  perfectly  before  him  in  accordance  with 
all  that  has  been  revealed”  (1  QS  I,  8f;  cf.  also  II,  2; 

III,  9,  20f;  etc.).33  When  he  does  this  he  will  be  “walk¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  His  delight”  (1  QS  V,  10  q^ininm 


131212).  Thus,  as  one  who  has  freely  pledged  himself,  he 
will  “cling  to  all  His  commandments  according  to  His 
will”  (1  QS  V,  1  ui2i!?  ms),  “to  do  the  will  of  God” 

(1  QS  IX,  13  ]121  n«  rupy1?).  Consequently  he  will 

no  longer  act  according  to  what  seems  to  be  good  to  him 
(CD  111,12  uis-i  n«  0’K  mpy1?) ;  rather,  nothing  will 
be  pleasing  to  him  except  what  is  also  pleasing  to  God  (1 
QS  IX,  24  yiDir  [mu'?  ]i2i  n^in). 

This  passage  states  that  the  Christian  should  lead  a  life 
that  is  “fully  pleasing”  (ets  Traaav  dpeaxeiav).  The 
Greek  word  hpeGKei a  usually  signifies  the  behavior  by 
which  one  seeks  to  gain  favor,  and  thus  most  often  is  used 
with  a  negative  connotation.34  But  this  word  can  also 
be  used  in  the  positive  sense  of  the  recognition  from  so¬ 
ciety  or  God  which  one  receives  regarding  his  behavior.35 
This  word  was  used  repeatedly  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  to 
mean  what  was  “well  pleasing  to  God.”  Thus  Philo 
writes  that  the  Levites  left  their  parents,  children,  broth¬ 
ers  and  all  other  mortal  kin  “for  the  sake  of  being  well 
pleasing  to  God”  ( eveKa  apeaKeias  deov  Fug.  88).  “Those 
who  are  minded  to  live  with  God  for  their  standard  and 
for  the  good  pleasure  of  Him  who  truly  is  .  . .”  [Trans.] 
will  despise  carnal  pleasures  (Spec.  Leg.  1.176  /card  deov 
Kal  7rpos  tt)v  rod  6vtq)s  ovtos  apeaneiav) .  True  rela¬ 
tion  and  friendship  are  recognized  by  only  one  sure  sign, 
the  effort  to  please  God  (17  7 rpos  deov  apecFKeia  Spec. 

Leg.  1 .317).  The  first  man  is  described  as  a  “citizen  of  the 
world”  (ko<t /xo7roXtT7js)  and  “he  earnestly  endeavored 
in  all  his  words  and  actions  to  please  the  Father  and 
King”  (7rA^ra  /cat  \eyeiv  /cat  icparreiv  eaivovba^ev 
els  apecnceiav  Tovirarpos  /cat  jSaatXetJS  Op.  Mund. 


27  Cf.  Abbott,  ad  loc. 

28  Cf.  Eduard  Schweizer,  TDNT  6,  437,  n.  704.  Cf. 
Col  1 :8  “your  l°ve  in  the  Spirit”  (tt)p  vp&v  ayaTrrjv 
tv  TVtbpaTi).  The  word  TVtvpa  appears  again  in 
Col  only  in  2:5,  and  irvtvpaTiKds  only  in  3:16. 

29  Concerning  the  Jewish  background  of  this  formula¬ 
tion,  cf.  above,  p.  25. 

30  The  concept  “understanding”  (tirlyvoiats)  from 
v  9  is  taken  up  again  at  the  end  of  v  10,  “through 
the  knowledge  of  God”  (rj  iTrtyv&att  rod  deov). 
The  texts  'F  and  1611  ai  place  the  preposition  tv 
before  this  word,  and  the  Imperial  text  clearly  en¬ 
deavors  to  smooth  this  over  by  changing  it  to  tls 
rifv  tTrlyvuiatv  rou  deov  (for  the  knowledge  of  God). 
But  this  destroys  the  sense  of  the  statement,  for  un¬ 
derstanding  is  not  the  goal  of  growth,  but  rather, 
genuine  growth  is  made  possible  by  understanding. 

31  The  Koine  text  adds  upas  (you)  for  clarification. 


i.e.,  “to  conduct  your  lives.”  Cf.  1  Thess  4: 1 ,  t6  tt£)S 
6et  upas  7T€pi7raTeu'  (how  you  ought  to  live)  and 
Eph  4:17,  upas  7repi7raTe?p  (you  [must]  live). 

32  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  sec.  392. 

33  Numerous  phrases  which  sound  similar  could  be 
added:  “walk  in  the  way  of  Thy  truth”  (1  QH  IV , 
21,  24;  VI,  6f);  “walk  before  Thee”  (1  QH  VII, 

1 4);  “walk  in  all  that  Thou  lovest”  (1  QH  XVII, 
24) ;  “walk  according  to  the  command  of  the  law” 
(CD  XIX,  4).  Cf.  also  1  QS  VIII,  18,  21 ;  IX,  6, 

8f,  19;  1  QSb  I,  2;  V,  22;  CD  I,  20;  etc.). 

34  Cf.  Werner  Foerster,  TDNT  1, 456;  Bauer,  s.  v. 

35  Cf.  I  riser.  Priene  1 1 3.73  “for  the  pleasing  of  the  pop¬ 
ulace”  (trans.)  (7Tpds  rifv  tls  t6  7 rXt;[0os]  dpt- 
(TKtiav) ;  and  P.  Oxy.  IV. 729. 24  “they  shall  irri¬ 
gate  .  .  .  to  the  satisfaction  of  Serapion”  ( ttoit)(TOV- 

rai  robs  Tronapous . . .  tt p6s  dptaidlav]  rod  Zapa- 
irluvos). 
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1 44) . 36  Where  the  meaning  of  dpeoKeia  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  context,  Philo  uses  this  word  for  divine 
pleasure  without  further  explanation.  God  demands  of 
the  soul  that  it  tread  every  path  that  will  please  him 
(<5ia  7raow  ievai  t&v  eis  apeoKeiav  bS&vSpec.  Leg. 

1 .300) .  Of  course,  the  motivations  which  lead  men  to 
please  God  are  of  many  different  sorts:  “For  however  dif¬ 
ferent  are  the  characters  which  produce  in  them  the 
impulses  to  do  my  pleasure’’  (ot  TpbiroL  dLdfptpovcnv, 
a 0’  &v  TTOlOVVTdL  TdS  ivpos  dpeoKe idv  oppbs  Abr.  130). 

Col  uses  the  short  expression  “fully  pleasing”  (eis 
Tracrav  apeatcei av)  to  modify  the  phrase  “conduct  your 
lives”  (7r€pL7raT7}<7tu),  but  it  does  not  state  who  is  to 
be  the  one  to  acknowledge  such  well  pleasing  conduct. 37 
Thus  several  questions  must  be  raised:  was  a  secular 
expression  taken  into  Christian  speech?38  Is  the  reference 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  community  chosen  by  God?39 
Or  is  it  not  rather  a  reference  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God?40  The  latter  meaning,  which  places  God  as  the  sole 
judge  of  human  conduct,  is  not  only  supported  by  the 
context,  but  is  suggested  above  all  by  a  comparison  with 
the  sentences  previously  cited  from  the  writings  of  the 
Qumran  community.  No  human  tribunal  may  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  conduct  of  the  community;  this  is  for  God 
alone  to  do.  Just  as  the  pious  Jew  is  intent  on  conducting 
his  life  in  accordance  with  God’s  will  and  on  finding 
God’s  “good  pleasure”  or  “favor”  (]i2n),  so  it  is  with  the 
conduct  of  the  community:  their  only  goal  is  to  please 
God.41  Since  this  applies  to  all  areas  of  life,  the  words 
are  “toward  all  good  pleasure”  (eis  iracrav  dpca/cciav),42 
for  everything  depends  on  pleasing  God  (cf.  6eq>  apeaai 


Rom  8:8)  or  to  be  pleasing  to  him  (cf.  evdpeoTOi  abrco 
elvai  2  Cor  5:8).  Or  Paul  can  say  that  one  should  think 
“how  to  please  the  Lord”  wa>s  bptcrj)  ra)  Kvplco  1  Cor 
7 : 32)  or  “how  one  must  live  and  please  God”  (ttu)s 
8el .  .  .irepnvaTeiv  /cat  kpeoKeiv  tQ  6e<2  1  Thess  4:1). 

This  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  life 
closely  follows  the  Jewish  conceptions  already  known  at 
the  time,  but  this  traditional  world  of  thought  was  given  a 
clearly  Christian  orientation  by  the  words  “worthy  of 
the  Lord”  (A£icos  tov  KVpiov).  Paul  often  describes  the 
life  conduct  of  the  Christians  by  a  closer  characterization 
of  the  verb  7T€pi7raT€ti':43  “conduct  your  lives  by  the 
Spirit”  (irvevpdTi  TvepLTVdTeiTe  Gal  5:16);  “in  us,  who 
conduct  ourselves  not  according  to  the  flesh  but  according 
to  the  Spirit”  (ijpLV  rots  pi)  Kara  adpua  TrepLTroTOvaw 
aWa  Kara  irvedpo  Rom  8:4);  “we  live  by  faith”  (<5ta 
iriarecos  TrepnroTOvpev  2  Cor  5:7);  “let  everyone  lead 
the  life  ...  in  which  God  has  called  him”  ('hcaarov  cos 
KeK\r)Kev  6  debs,  oimos  7T€pt7raT€trco  1  Cor  7:17); 

“to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  God”  (eis  to  TrepnraTrjacu 
vpds  d£tcos  tov  deov  1  Thess  2:12);  and  “let  your  man¬ 
ner  of  life  be  worthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ”  (d£tcos  tov 
evayyeXiov  tov  XpuiTov  iroXiTeveode  Phil  1 :27).44 
The  phrase  “worthy  of  the  Lord”  (A£[cos  tov  KVpiov) 
does  not  only  demand  behavior  that  is  worthy  and  suit¬ 
able;  it  binds  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  to  undivided 
obedience  to  the  Kyrios.  He  is  the  Lord  over  all  powers 
and  principalities,  he  has  received  dominion  over  all 
things,  and  he  is  the  Lord  over  his  own,  so  that  they  can 
conduct  themselves  “worthy  of  the  Lord”  only  if  they 
follow  the  summons  given  in  2:6,  “as  therefore  you  re- 


36  Cf.  also  Spec .  Leg.  1 ,  297  “for  the  pleasure  of  God” 
[Trans.]  (tt p6s  kpeoK eiav  deov);  and  Congr.  80  “for 
honor  and  pleasure  of  God”  (trans.)  (i deov  TLprjs 
Kal  hpeoKeias  tvena). 

37  Cf.  Foerster,  TDNT 1,  456  “  ‘to  every  kind  of  pleas¬ 
ing  attitude’;  towards  whom  is  not  clearly  specified.” 

38  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.t  with  reference  to  Phil 
4:8. 

39  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. 

40  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.  “so  that  you  may  accomplish 
all  the  things  that  are  pleasing  to  God”  [Trans.] 

{tv a  7T 6.vra  r a  dpeonovra  r<p  6e$  dtairp&TT-qode). 

41  In  the  texts  from  Qumran,  the  suffix  makes  it  clear 

that  God’s  “good  pleasure”  is  meant.  In 

Greek  the  suffix  can  be  absent  and  the  word  can  still 
have  the  same  meaning.  Cf.  1  QH  IV,  32f  Him  '33 
(sons  of  His  good  pleasure)  =  Lk  2:14  &vdpo)iroi  ev- 


<5 ok[ as  (men  of  good  pleasure  [Trans.]).  Also,  cf.  1 
Cor  16:22  HD  «31D  (Our  Lord,  come !)  =  Rev  22:20 
IpXOV  KVpte  '1 7)<rov  (Come,  Lord  Jesus). 

42  The  noun  bpeoKeia  is  a  hapaxlegomenon  in  the 
NT,  but  the  verb  LpeoKeiv  appears  several  times. 

43  Cf.  Heinrich  Seesemann,  TDNT  5,  944f. 

44  Cf.  also  Eph  4: 1  “to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  calling” 
(A£u*)s  TreptTrarijo-at  ri }s  xXijffeoJs). 

45  Both  participles  Kapiro<popovvTes  nai  ab^avbpevo i 
(bearing  fruit  and  growing)  are  in  the  nominative 
case  instead  of  the  accusative  which  is  actually  de¬ 
manded  by  connecting  them  to  the  verb  7repi7ra- 
TTjaat.  The  participial  expressions,  therefore,  follow 
rather  independently.  Knox’s  assumption  that  this 
pair  of  Greek  words  was  a  slogan  of  the  false  teach¬ 
ers  against  whom  this  letter  was  written,  remains  an 
unproven  supposition.  Cf.  Wilfred  Lawrence  Knox, 
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Colo98isns  1 :9-11 


ceived  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  conduct  yourselves  in 
him”  (cbs  ovv  7rapcXa/3cre  top  XptGTOP  ’lyvovv  t6p 
KvpLOVj  ev  aura)  7rcpt7rarctrc) . 

The  images  of  bearing  fruit  and  growing  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  increase  of  the  gospel  in  all  the  world  (1 :6) ; 
now  these  images45  are  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the 
believers.46  If  the  good  news  has  been  accepted  in  that  it 
is  recognized  to  be  the  truth  (1 :6),  then  this  knowledge 
(cf.  1 :9)  leads  to  the  growth  and  maturing  of  the  fruit.47 
Thus  the  words  rfj  emypwoeL  tov  Oeov  do  not  indicate 
growth  “in  the  knowledge  of  God”  but  rather  by  what 
means  the  growth  is  produced:  “through  the  knowledge 
of  God.”  The  bearing  of  fruit  and  increasing  which  are 
effected  by  the  knowledge  of  God,  however,  become 
visible  “in  every  good  work”  (ev  7r avri  epyw  ay  a6<2). 48 

The  demand  for  good  works  appears  regularly  in 
Jewish  exhortatory  material.  Thus,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Qumran  Community  Rule ,  the  admonition  which  is  to  guide 
the  pious  ones  in  all  their  life  conduct  states  that  the  sons 
of  light  should  “abstain  from  all  evil”  but  “cling  to  all 
good  works”  (1  QS  I,  4f).  Paul,  too,  says  that  faith  is 
active  (Gal  5:6)  and  that  all  men,  but  especially  those  of 
the  household  of  faith,  should  be  the  recipients  of  good 
works  (Gal  6:10  and  2  Cor  9:8).  Civil  authorities  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  pay  attention  to  what  citizens  do, 
and  approve  good  works  (Rom  13:3).  God  himself  in¬ 
quires  concerning  actions  when  he  judges,  and  on  this 


basis  he  will  pass  judgment  (Rom  2:7-10;  2  Cor  5:10; 
etc.).  Yet  men’s  deeds  can  never  open  the  way  to  salva¬ 
tion,  for  Paul  is  adamant  that  “a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
apart  from  the  works  of  the  law”  (Rom  3:28).  Without 
any  mention  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  works,49 
Col  states  the  admonition  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  com¬ 
mon  Christian  exhortation:  the  community  should 
manifest  its  growth  and  maturation  through  good  works. 
The  words  “in  every”  (iraPTi)  again  underscore  the 
point  that  this  demand  extends  to  all  actions  and  dealings 
of  the  Christian.50 

The  exhortations  in  the  deutero-Pauline  letters  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  stress  on  the  demand  for  good  works.  We  are 
God’s  “workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good 
works  which  God  prepared  beforehand  that  we  should 
walk  in  them”  (7robjjua,  KTiadevres  kv  XpioTy  ’Itjoov 
iiri  epyois  ayadols,  ols  irpoTiToipaotp  6  Beds  iva  kv 
aureus  TT€pLTaTTi<TQ)pL€V  Eph  2:10).  Right  conduct  of 
life  and  good  works  go  hand  in  hand.  False  teachers  are 
unmasked  when  their  actions  are  considered,  for  they  are 
“unfit  for  any  good  deed”  (irpos  wav  ipyop  ay  a  Oop 
abbtapLOi  Tit  1:16).  The  proclaimer  is  therefore  charged 
to  remind  the  community  continuously  “to  be  ready  for 
every  good  work”  (7rpos  it  av  tpyov  ay  a  Bov  c  roLpovs 
€iP at  Tit  3:1).  This  is  important,  for  by  good  works  even 
faith  is  now  recognized  (1  Tim  2:10;  5:10;  2  Tim  2:21 ; 
3:17;  etc.).  Col  takes  up  this  common  demand.  If,  during 


St.  Paul  and.  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1939),  149,  n.  5;  156f. 

46  Cf.  the  parable  about  the  four  kinds  of  soil.  The  seed 
that  fell  on  good  soil  “brought  forth  fruit,  growing 
up  and  increasing”  [Trans.]  (cfitdou  Kapirdv  avaftai- 
vovra  kcu  av^avdpeva  Mk  4:8  and  par.).  The 
explanation  of  the  parable  applies  this;  these  are  the 
ones  who  “hear  the  word,  accept  it  and  bear  fruit” 
(ocrives  6lko{jov(Xcv  t6v  \6yov  Kai  icapahexovTai  Kai 
Kapirofopovacv  Mk  4:20  and  par.). 

47  For  the  comparison  of  “bearing  fruit”  ( Kapiro<f>o- 

peiv)  with  the  conduct  of  the  believers,  cf.  Rom  7:14, 
“in  order  that  we  may  bear  fruit  to  God”  (fra  tcap- 
Tro<f>opr}au}p€y  tu i  6e$).  For  that  of  “growing”  (au- 
{(freotfai),  cf.  2  Cor  10:15,‘  kas  your  faith  increases” 
(ab^avopevijs  ttjs  mareus  upafr);  Eph  4:15  “ve 
are  to  grow  up  in  every  way  into  him”  (av^rjaujpev 
els  a  My  Tawdyra);  1  Pt  2:2  “that  by  it  (i.e.,  pure 
spiritual  milk)  you  may  grow  up  to  salvation”  (fra 
ev  a&T<f>  av^dijre  els  aooTTjpiav) ;  2  Pt  3:18  “But 
grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ”  (a Of-dyere  ev  xApt^i  xai 


yyaxTei  tov  Kvplov  Kai  atorrjpos  ’Itjctou  Xpt- 

(TTOV). 

48  Since  “bearing  fruit  and  growing”  ( KapTro<f>opovvTes 
Kai  av£ay6peyot)  form  a  pair  of  concepts,  these 
verbs  also  connect  “through  the  knowledge  of  God” 
(rfj  einyvioaei  roD  0eou)  with  “in  every  good  work” 
(ev  iravTi  epyu>  aya6u>)}  though  Dibelius-G reeven 
ad  loc.  take  this  differently.  The  growth  comes  about 
through  the  understanding,  and  produces  good 
works.  Cf.  Abbott,  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.',  and  Percy, 
Probleme ,  123,  n.  93. 

49  Cf.  the  letter  of  James,  whose  collection  of  exhorta¬ 
tory  sayings  is  guided  by  the  theme  that  “faith” 
(7Ttffns)  without  “works”  (?P7a)  is  “dead”  (veKph), 
as  seen  in  Jas  2:17,  26.  Cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  “Glaube 
und  Werke — zur  Theologie  des  Jakob usbriefes,” 
ZNW  48  (1957):  1-22. 

50  Cf.  also  2  Cor  9:8  “that  you  .  .  .  may  provide  in 
abundance  for  every  good  work”  (fra  .  .  .  wepta- 
aeirqre  els  Trav  tpyov  6.ya86v)  ;  and  2  Thess  2:17 
“establish  them  in  every  good  work  and  word” 
(oTTjplfa  i  ev  iravri  tpyy  Kai  \6y<p  ay  a  6<$). 
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their  pagan  days,  the  Colossians  expressed  their  hostility 
toward  God  by  “doing  evil  deeds”  (tv  rots  tpyois  rots 
TrovTffHHS  1 :21 ;  cf.  3:7),  they  should  now  manifest  their 
knowledge  of  the  truth  “in  all  good  works”  (tv  iravri 
lpy(p  kyadcp).  Whatever  the  Christians  may  do  “in 
word  or  in  deed”  (tv  \6yu  fj  tv  tpycp),  everything 
should  be  done  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  the  Father  through  him”  (ir&VTa  tv 
bvbpaTi  Kvpiov  'I rjaov,  euxaptoToDyrcs  r£  deQ  irarpi 
Si*  avrov  3:17). 

■  11  In  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  this  life  conduct 
worthy  of  the  Lord,  the  community  is  to  be  strengthened 
and  filled  with  the  power  of  God.  This  reference  to  the 
might  of  divine  glory  which  strengthens  the  life  of  the 
believers  again  employs  Jewish  expressions.51  Those 
praying  in  the  Qumran  community  are  aware  that  God’s 
“power”  (mua)  supports  them,  and  they  confess  “the 
rock  of  my  steps  is  the  truth  of  God  and  His  might  is  the 
support  of  my  right  hand”  (1  QS  XI,  4f).  Only  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  men  made 
perfect,  “that  all  His  creatures  might  know  the  might 
of  His  power ,  and  the  abundance  of  His  mercies  toward  all 
the  sons  of  His  grace”  (lmiaimaa  1  QH  IV,  31-33). 

The  “might  of  God”  miaa)  assists  the  warriors  in  the 
struggle  against  the  hosts  of  Belial,  so  that  they  hold  the 
field  and  win  the  battle. S2  Supported  by  God’s  power 
(1  QS  XI,  19f;  1  QH  XVIII,  8;  etc.),  the  pious  man  is 
certain  that  God  reveals  his  glory  and  power,  that  by 
the  judgment  over  the  wicked  he  is  glorified  and  shows 
his  power  in  the  pious  man  in  the  presence  of  the  sons 
of  men  (1  QH  II,  24  f).  Thus  God  is  praised  with  the 


words  “it  is  in  Thy  purpose  to  do  mightily  (T33n^)  and 
to  establish  all  things  for  Thy  glory”  (roTiaa^  1  QH 
XVIII,  22).  At  Qumran  the  community’s  praise  of  God 
rose  to  this  height  of  elaborate  description  which  cir- 
cumloquated  his  sublimity:  “Summit  of  Glory  and 
Almighty  Eternal  Majesty”  (1  QS  X,  12).S3 

The  admonishing  intercession  of  Col  takes  up  such 
fulsome  expressions  of  God’s  praise  by  praying:  may 
God’s  might  (Svvapus)  strengthen  (Swapovv) 54  the 
community.  In  this  way  the  power  of  his  glory  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  itself, ss  for  God  remains  true  to  himself  and  acts 
in  agreement  with  (/card)  the  demonstration  of  his 
power  and  glory  he  has  already  made. 56  The  words 
“power”  and  “glory”  (tcpbros,  66£a)  often  appear  in 
doxologies  together,  used  to  praise  God:  “to  him  belong 
glory  and  power  for  ever  and  ever.”  (a)  tanv  i}  8b£a 
/cat  TO  KpiLTOS  €ts  TOVS  al&VaS  TO)V  ald)V(DV).sl 

God’s  mighty  power  should  strengthen  the  community 
“for  all  endurance  and  patience”  (eis  wao’av  viropovrjv 
Kal  pLaKpoOvpiav) .  The  word  “endurance”  (viropovi)) 
signifies  the  kind  of  perseverance  which  is  to  be  proven  in 
battle  by  holding  the  position  one  has  taken  against  all 
enemy  attacks.50  By  this  “endurance”  it  will  become 
evident  whether  the  Christian  is  able  to  hold  out  and 
stand  firm.59  “Endurance”  also  persists  in  “good  works” 
(epyov  byadbv  Rom  2:7),  and  it  produces  “character” 
(SoKifJLTj  Rom  5:4).  It  also  perseveres  through  suffering 
(2  Cor  1 :6)  and  maintains  unwaveringly  the  certain  hope 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  promises  (Rom  8:25;  15:4). 
Thus  the  “endurance”  of  the  community  should  prove 
a  steadfast  power  of  resistance  in  every  respect  (iraura).60 


51  Cf.  Lohse,  “  Christologie  und  Ethik,"  167. 

52  Cf.  1  QM  1, 11, 14;  III,  5,  8;  IV,  4, 12;  VI,  2,  6; 
etc. 

53  The  Hebrew  text  ism  KDn1?  ^1 D  mi311  "1133  01*1 
o^iy. 

54  The  verb  Svvapovv  “to  strengthen"  is  used  else¬ 
where  in  the  NT  only  in  Heb  11:34  and  Eph  6:10 
v.L  The  form  ivdvvapovv  appears  in  Rom  4:20; 

Phil  4:13;  Eph  6:10;  1  Tim  1:12;  2  Tim  2:1;  4:17. 

55  Cf.  the  intercession  of  Eph  1: 18f  “what  is  the  im¬ 
measurable  greatness  of  his  power  in  us  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  great  might"  (tI  t6 
birtpflaWov  peytQos  ttjs  dvvdpto) s  abrov  tls  ifpds 
tovs  mar  tbovras  Kara  r^v  tvtpytiav  roO  Kpkrovs 
ttjs  Laxbos  abrov). 

56  Cf.  Lk  1:51  “He  has  shown  strength  with  his  arm" 
(eroiijatv  upbros  kv  flpaxtovi  abrov). 


57  Cf.  1  Pt  4: 1 1  and  1  Pt  5: 1 1 ;  Jude  25 ;  Rev  1 :6 ;  5: 1 3. 
In  the  NT  Kphros  is  never  used  for  human  power, 
and  is  not  used  by  Paul  elsewhere,  although  it  occurs 
in  the  deutero-Pauline  letters,  e.g.,  Eph  1:19;  6:10; 

1  Tim  6:18. 

58  Cf.  the  concept  IDyD  which  can  designate  the  per¬ 
severance  of  the  faithful,  according  to  the  Qumran 
texts:  1  QH  II,  22;  XI,  13;  XVI,  13;  etc. 

59  Cf.  Lk  8:15  “and  (they)  bring  forth  fruit  with  pa¬ 
tience”  (teat  Kapwo<fx)pov<nv  tv  viropov^). 

60  Cf.  Friedrich  Hauck,  TDNT 4,  586-88. 

61  The  words  D'5^  "|n^and  paKpodvpia  stand  for  God’s 
patience  which  does  not  give  way  to  his  anger  (Ex 
34: 6f;  Num  14: 18;  etc.)  as  well  as  for  the  human 
virtue  which  should  correspond  to  divine  forbear¬ 
ance,  Eccl  7:8ff.  Cf.  Johannes  Horst,  TDNT 4,  376- 
79. 
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“Endurance’*  refers  to  defence  against  all  opposition 
from  without,  and  thus  “patience”  (paKpodvpla)  is 
directed  toward  the  relationship  with  one’s  fellowmen.  It 
means  the  deep  breath  which  enables  one  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently.61  Paul  reckons  “patience”  ( fj.aKpo6vfj.ia )  as  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5:22),  praises  love  for  its 
“being  patient”  (, paKpoSvpelv  1  Cor  13:4),  and  urges 
the  community  “be  patient  with  them  all”  (paKpodv- 
ptlre  irpos  TrbvTas  1  Thess  5:14).62The  Christians  are 
summoned  to  “put  on .  . .  patience”  {kvbvGaudt .  .  . 
paKpodvplav  Col  3:12)  and  thus  are  reminded  that  pa¬ 
tience  springs  from  the  divine  source  of  power  which  also 
enables  them  to  er.uure.  Thus  the  words  “endurance” 
and  “patience”  together  are  the  sure  sign  of  the  loyal 
Christian,  for  he  is  not  swayed  from  his  hope  by  any 
power,  nor  does  he  grow  weary  in  love.63 

As  the  exegesis  has  shown,  verses  9-1 1  are  full  of  words 
and  expressions  which  come  largely  from  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion.  If  one  should  remove  the  basis  given  for  the  life 


conduct  of  the  Christian,  the  words  “worthy  of  the  Lord” 
(d£[o>s  tov  Kvpiov  1:10),  then  the  rest  of  this  passage 
could  easily  appear  in  a  Jewish  text.64  The  early  Chris¬ 
tian  style  of  prayer  is  to  a  rather  great  extent  rooted  in  the 
O  7“-Jewish  heritage.  But  this  close  reliance  on  Jewish 
tradition  finds  reason  also  in  the  subject  matter.65  The 
great  emphasis  on  the  knowledge  of  God’s  will  and  the 
consequent  obligation  to  conduct  one’s  life  obediently 
have  been  thoughtfully  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  letter 
in  order  to  oppose  a  speculative  understanding  of  “wis¬ 
dom”  to  this  sober  description  of  wisdom  wrought  by 
the  Spirit.  The  intercessions  in  Pauline  letters  always  have 
an  exhortatory  accent,66  and  so  Col  emphasizes  that 
correct  understanding  is  “understanding  of  his  will” 
(eiriypccaLS  tov  OeXrjparos  avTod).  God’s  will,  how¬ 
ever,  demands  obedience  in  leading  a  life  that  is  worthy 
of  the  Lord.67 


62  For  “patience”  as  used  by  Paul,  cf.  Horst,  TDNT 4, 
382-85. 

63  Both  concepts  also  appear  together  in  the  Test. 

Jos.  2:7  “.  .  .  endurance  is  a  mighty  charm,  and  pa¬ 
tience  giveth  many  good  things.”  (jie ya  <f)6.ppaK6v 
k<TTtv  17  paicpodvpLa,  Kal  TroXXd  A7a0d  didunnv  1) 
VTTopovrj).  Cf.  also  2  Cor  6:4,  6;  2  Tim  3:10;  Jas 

5: 1  Of;  1  Clem  64;Ign£>A  3:1. 

64  One  could  achieve  the  same  effect  by  understanding 
the  word  KVplos  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  title  for 
God. 

65  Mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  numerous  Jewish 
parallels  to  the  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Cf. 
Billerbeck  1,  406-24;  Lohmeyer,  The  Lord’s  Prayer , 
32-62;  Karl  Georg  Kuhn,  Achtzehngebet  und  Voter  - 
unser  und  der  Reim,  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen 
zum  Neuen  Testament  1  (Tubingen:  1950);  Joa¬ 
chim  Jeremias,  The  Lord’s  Prayer ,  tr.  John  Reuman, 
Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  8  (Philadelphia:  For¬ 
tress  Press,  1964),  reprinted  in  idem,  Prayers ,  ch.  3. 

66  Cf.  also  pp.  1 3,  26  above. 

67  Karl-Gottfried  Eckart,  “Exegetische  Beobachtun- 
genzu  Kol.  1:9-20,”  Theologia  Viatoruml  (1959-60); 
87-107;  and  “Urchristliche  Tauf-  und  Ordina- 


tionsliturgie  (Kol  1:9-20,  Acts  26:18)”  Theologia 
Viatorum  8  (1961-62):  23-37.  Eckart  has  accurately 
observed  that  verses  9-1 2  contain  traditional  expres¬ 
sions.  He  pushes  this  insight  too  far,  however,  when 
he  maintains  that  the  whole  complex  (1:9-20)  is  a 
baptismal  liturgy.  This  ignores  the  fact  that  in  Paul¬ 
ine  letters  the  intercessions  always  have  an  exhorta¬ 
tory  orientation.  Above  all,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that 
verses  9-20  are  composed  from  variously  formed 
pieces  and  do  not  constitute  a  complete  liturgical 
unit.  Thus  it  is  incorrect  to  characterize  verses  9-1 2 
as  a  tightly-formulated  liturgical  exhortation  (“Exe¬ 
getische  Beobacht ungen,”  99)  and  to  exclude  the 
words  “according  to  the  might  of  his  glory”  (fcara 
t6  Kpkros  Trjs  5off auroD)  as  a  secondary  inter- 
pretational  addition  (ibid.,  92). 
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I.  Theological  Instruction 

The  Universal  Lordship  of  Christ 


Colossiansl  :12-20 


Thanksgiving  and  Hymn 


1 2  With  joy  give  thanks  to  the  Father,  who 

had  authorized  you  to  participate  in  the 
lot  of  the  holy  ones  in  the  light. 

13  He  has  delivered  us  from  the  tyrannical 

rule  of  darkness  and  transferred  us  into 
the  domain  of  his  beloved  Son's  rule, 

14  in  whom  we  have  redemption,  the  forgive¬ 

ness  of  sins. 

16  He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 

the  firstborn  before  all  creation ; 

16  for  in  him  all  things  were  created 

in  the  heavens  and  on  earth, 
the  visible  and  the  invisible, 
whether  thrones  or  dominions,  powers 
or  principalities,  all  things  are  created 
through  him  and  for  him; 

17  and  he  is  before  all  things, 

and  in  him  all  things  are  established, 

1 8  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  that  is,  of 

the  church. 

He  is  the  beginning, 

the  firstborn  from  the  dead, 

in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first  in  all 

things; 

1 9  for  in  him  all  the  fullness  was  pleased  to 

dwell 

20  and  through  him  to  reconcile  all  things  to 

him,  making  peace  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross,  through  him,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  the  heavens. 


Without  pause,  the  intercession  changes  into  a  summons 
to  give  thanks.  Although  the  words  “with  joy  give  thanks” 
(/i€T&  \apas  tbx&pWTovvTti)  are  loosely  attached  to 
the  preceding,  like  the  participles  “bearing  fruit  and 
growing”  (Kapiro&povvTes  Kal  abf-a vbpitvoi)  and 
“being strengthened”  {bvvapxyvptvoi)  in  1 :10f,  they 
express  a  new  thought  in  their  context.  The  subject  is  no 
longer  the  conduct  of  life  of  the  believers;  rather  the  com¬ 
munity  is  now  urged  to  praise  God 1  with  thanksgiving, 
as  they  are  reminded  of  the  saving  action  of  God  extolled 
in  the  confession.  This  summons  is  made  in  vss  12-14 


utilizing  traditional  phrases  recognizable  not  only  by  the 
participial  style,  rcj)  tKavdxravTi  (v  12  “who  has  been 
authorizing  us”),  and  the  relative  style,  8s  kppixraTO 
(v  13  “he  [who]  has  delivered  us”),  tv  cS  tx°^ev  (v  14 
“in  whom  we  have”),  but  also  by  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  terms  not  used  otherwise,  either  in  Col  or  in  the 
corpus  Paulinum.  The  word  “to  authorize”  (Ik(lv6<o)  re¬ 
occurs  only  in  2  Cor  3:6,  and  there  it  is  used  for  the  apos¬ 
tolic  ministry.  The  noun  “part”  (jucpls)  comes  up  again 
only  in  2  Cor  6:1 5,  a  section  which  was  hardly  composed 
by  Paul  (2  Cor  6 : 1 4-7 : 1 )  but  probably  goes  back  to 

Lohse,  “Paranese  and  Kerygma  im  1.  Petrusbrief,” 
Z,NW  45  (1954):  75f.  In  primitive  Christian  exhor¬ 
tation  the  participle  is  repeatedly  used  in  this  sense. 
Cf.,  e.g.,  Rom  12:9  6.Tro<rTvyovvT€s  t6  Trotnjpbv, 
KoW&ptvol  T$  Ayaflij)  {hate  what  is  evil,  hold fast  to 
what  is  good !).  Since  the  participle  €&xapK7TOWT€S 
(give  thanks)  is  only  loosely  attached  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  verses,  the  translation  as  an  imperative  is  com* 


1  In  Jewish  texts  the  participle  often  appears  with  an 
imperatival  meaning.  Cf.  David  Daube,  “Participle 
and  Imperative  in  I  Peter,”  in  Edward  Gordon  Sel- 
wyn,  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  21947  =  31949),  467-88;  idem ,  The 
New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism  ^  Jordan  Lectures 
in  Comparative  Religion  2, 1952  (London:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  Athlone,  1956),  90-105;  Eduard 
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Colossians  1 :  12-20 


pre-Pauline  tradition.2  The  word  KXijpos  (lot),  and  the 
phrases  aytoi  tv  rep  0cort  (saints  in  light),  (3a<riXtla 
tov  uu>9  Tijs  dy&Tnjs  avrov  (kingdom  of  his  beloved 
son)  are  without  parallels  in  the  Pauline  letters.  The 
Greek  word  i^ovaLa  is  otherwise  not  used  with  the 
meaning  of  “(domain  of)  tyrannical  rule5’  (1:13);  in  1:16 
and  2:10  it  signifies  the  cosmic  powers  and  principalities. 
The  word  6.ttoXvt ptoais  (redemption)  used  in  the  sense 
of  “the  forgiveness  of  sins”  (a<t>t<ns  t&v  dpapTL^v)  is 
part  of  the  theological  language  of  the  primitive  Christian 
community.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  sentences  of  con¬ 
fessional  type  in  Rom  3:24f;  1  Cor  1 : 30  as  well  as  Eph 
1:7, 14;  4:30. 

The  reasons  for  the  summons  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Father  are  given  in  the  participial  phrase  T(p  ttcavoMTavTi 
v/ias  (1 :12  “who  has  authorized  you”)  and  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  sentence  6s  tppvaaro  (1 :13  “he  [who]  has  deliv¬ 
ered”).  The  reference  to  the  redemption  wrought  by 
Christ  (1 :14)  makes  the  transition  to  the  Christological 
statements  which  are  more  broadly  developed  in  the 
hymn.  Vss  12-14  thus  are  placed  before  the  Christ-hymn 
as  a  sort  of  introit  which  introduces  the  solemn  hymn 
sung  by  the  community.3 

■  12  The  sound  of  joy  ought  to  open  the  singing  of  this 
hymn — that  is,  the  words  ptra  XaP& *  (“with  joy”) 
are  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  previous  sentence,  but  are  to 
be  connected  to  the  ti)X0Lpt<JT0VVTts  (“give  thanks”). 

Just  as  prayers  are  said  with  joy  (cf.  Phil  1:4),  the  praise 
of  the  community  should  be  with  jubilation:  “rejoice  with 
unutterablejoy”  (d7aXXia<70c  xaP$  dvtKXaXrjTtt)  1  Pt 
1 :8,  cf.  4:13).  As  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5:22),  “joy” 


(Xdp&)  fills  the  life  of  the  community  and  expresses 
itself  in  the  “rejoicing”  (&7aXXfa<7is)  by  which  God  is 
thanked  for  keeping  his  promises  and  inaugurating  salva¬ 
tion  (Acts  2:46).  This  thankful  praise  to  God  is  borne 
along  by  eschatological  joy:  “Rejoice  always,  pray  con¬ 
stantly,  give  thanks  in  all  circumstances”  (U&VTOTt 
Xafp€T€,  ddiaXeurrcos  Trpoaevx tadt,  tv  iravrl  tvx<* i- 
ptarttTt  1  Thess  5:16-18);  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always; 
again  I  will  say,  rejoice  ...  in  everything  by  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to 
God”  (xatp€7€  iv  KVpLCO  'Kb.VTOTt'  TT&XlV  Cpw,  Xat~ 

pert . . .  tv  Travri  rjj  irpoatvxfi  kcu  StrjatL  ptra.  tbxa~ 
ptarias  t a  atr^/zara  vjjl&v  yvcopt^taOco  tt pos  t6v  6t6v 
Phil  4:4-6). 4 

The  words  “with  joy  give  thanks”  (ptT a  x^pas 
ti)XO.pi(JTOVVTts) 5  are  directed  to  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  and  therefore  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  connecting  link 
to  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  which  opens  the  letter 
with  the  apostle’s  thanks  to  God  for  the  good  condition  of 
the  community.6  Paul  never  closes  the  intercessions  in 
his  letters  with  thanksgiving  or  with  a  summons  to  it. 7  It 
is  not  impossible  to  construct  a  connection  between  the 
apostle’s  prayer  and  the  summons  “with  joy  give  thanks” 
(ptTa  Xttpas  tvxa'pWTOVVTts)  by  supplying  the  in¬ 
termediary  thought  that  the  good  condition  of  the  com¬ 
munity  had  necessarily  to  be  expressed  in  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving;8  after  all,  there  is  no  longer  any  mention  of 
the  condition  of  the  community.  Rather,  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  asked  to  receive  the  word  and  to  offer  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  God  the  Father  for  his  eschatological  act  of 
salvation,  which  he  has  rendered  to  them  and  to  all 


pletely  justified.  Cf.  also  the  liturgical  context  of 
l  QS  I,  l8ff;  I8f  has  □ 1  d  *1 2  d  crnon  rrv 

myW’  DN  (“The  priests  and  the  Levites  shall  bless 
the  God  of  salvation”);  19fhasJV*U3  OHaiyn  *7131 

□  ’  "I D  1  H  (“And  all  those  entering  the  Covenant 
shall  sa/3);  21fhas.  .  .  D’lflDD  D’Jmani 

□  ’  y  '  D  V  D  1  (“And  the  priests  shall  recite  .  .  .  and 
shall  declare33);  22  has  D'lDDO  D”l^m  (“And 
the  Levites  shall  recite33) ;  24  has  JV“U3  DHaiyn 

O  ’  D  (“all  those  entering  the  covenant  shall 
confess33). 

2  Cf.  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Qumran  and  the  Inter¬ 
polated  Paragraph  in  2  Cor  6:14-7:1,”  CBQ 23 
(1961):  271-80. 

3  Cf.  Eduard  Norden,  Agnostos  Theos  (Leipzig:  1913  “ 
Darmstadt:  41956),  250-54;  Ernst  KSsemann,  Essays 
on  New  Testament  Themes ,  tr.  W.  J.  Montague,  SBT 


41  (Naperville:  Alec  R.  Allenson,  1964),  152f;  Gun¬ 
ther  Bornkamm,  Aufsatze  2,  196f;  Eduard  Lohse, 

“  Christologie  und  Ethik”,  165.  Cf.  also  below,  p. 

40,  n.  63. 

4  Cf.  also  Phil  l:3f  “I  give  thanks  .  .  .  making  prayer 
with  joy”  (ebxapi<TT<j>  .  .  .  per  a  x<*pas  rify  dkrjaiv 
iroioOpevos). 

5  The  insertions  of  Kal  (and)  after  per  a  xap&S  (“with 
joy”)  and  of  Upa  (at  the  same  time)  after  d >xapi- 
ffToDvrts  (“give  thanks”)  in  the  mss  p46  and  B  are 
secondary  textual  expansions.  Cf.  Blass-Debrunncr, 
sec.  425.2. 

6  The  secondary  reading  ijp<i$  (us)  in  A  C  $  D  G  pm 
also  would  not  achieve  a  connection.  Cf.  below  p. 
35,  n.  19. 

7  Correctly  observed  by  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. 

8  Thus  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.t  in  that  they  explain 
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the  world.9 

The  verb  e6xaPt<rrc“'  (to  give  thanks)  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  often  in  the  LXX,  and  does  so  only  in  books  which 
lack  a  Hebrew  original. 10  In  the  Psalms  the  summons 
to  thanksgiving  is  given  by  the  hiphil  form  of  m*  (to 
know),  and  this  form  is  usually  translated  in  the  LXX  as 
e^opoXoyelaBaL  (to  confess,  to  praise)  as  in  the  LXX 
Ps  135:1,  2,  3,  26;  137:1,  2,  4;  etc.  The  noun  form  min 
becomes  €£0/10X67 7/<r is  (confession,  praise)  as  in  LXX 
Josh  7:19;  Ps  41 :4;  92:4;  95:6;  etc.  Later,  in  the  linguistic 
usage  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  €%ppo\oy€L<jBai  (to 
confess,  praise)  was  replaced  by  tvxapMTTtiv  (to  give 
thanks).  Thus  Philo  almost  always  uses  the  latter  verb  as 
the  expression  for  thanks  offered  to  God. 1 1  In  view  of 
this  transition  from  c£o/ioXo7€U70<u  to  djxcipUTTtw , 
Origen  can  state  that  “to  say  ‘I  confess’  is  the  same  as 
saying  ‘I  give  thanks’  ”  ( Orat .  6  rd  e£opo\oyovpat  laov 
€<ttl  red  €i>xaPt0T£)  [Trans.].  The  Greek  evxcLp^relv 
thus  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  m1  in  the  hiphil,  which 
served  to  introduce  the  song  of  thanks  and  praise. 

The  Hodayoth,  hymns  of  praise  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity,  begin  with  a  stereotyped  and  frequently  used 
opening  “I  thank  you,  O  Lord,  for  ...”  (’3  ’inn  nnn). 
Thus  1  QH  II,  20  continues  “for  you  have  placed  my 
soul  in  the  bundle  of  the  living”  and  v  31  has  “for  you 
have  (fastened)  your  eye  upon  me.”  Also,  I  QH  III,  19 
has  “for  you  have  redeemed  my  soul  from  the  Pit.” 

The  one  praying  speaks  in  the  first  person  singular,  ad¬ 
dresses  God  as  his  Lord,  and  then  bases  his  laudatory 
prayer  of  thanks  by  making  reference  to  God’s  action.  If 
these  introductory  phrases  are  translated  into  Greek,  they 
become  €uxapt<rr w  {Qopokoyovpai)  <701,  xvpte, 

6rt.12  Of  course  the  whole  community  is  able  to  join  in 
this  praise;  thus  there  is  the  first  person  plural  “we  praise 
your  name”  (1  Q  34,  3, 1,  6  and  alsocf.  1  QS  I,  24;  CD 


XX,  28).  In  the  place  of  the  ’3-671  (because  . .  .)  clauses, 
a  relative  clause  (*i$>t$-6s)  can  also  give  the  reason  for  the 
thanksgiving:  “let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  our  God 
who  is  putting  us  to  the  test  as  he  did  our  forefathers” 
(evxO’PMTTrjo’vpev  Kvplcc  rco  BeQ  ifp&v,  6n  Treiph^ei 
Tfpas  Kara  teal  rods  7rar€pas  ifp&v  Jdth  8:25). 

The  Christian  community  expresses  its  praise  of  God  in 
formulations  which  were  shaped  by  Judaism.  Thus  the 
hymn  of  the  twenty-four  elders  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
opens  with  these  words,  “We  give  thanks  to  you,  Lord 
God  almighty,  who  is  and  who  was,  that  you  have  taken 
your  great  power  and  begun  to  reign”  (ebx&pWTOvph 
<701,  Kvpie  6  Beds  6  7ravroKp6.TO)py  6  xal  6  ffvy  6n 
e'i\T)<f>as  TTfv  Svva piv  <rov  ttjv  pey&Xrjv  kclI  ifiavi- 
Xeixras  Rev  11:17).  In  the  eucharistic  prayers  of  the 
Didache  the  form  is  “we  give  thanks  to  you,  O  Holy 
Father”  (ebxa-pWTOvpev  croi,  7 rhrep  ayie  10:2),  and 
“above  all  we  give  thanks  to  you  because  you  are  mighty” 
(7rp6  tt&vtwv  evxO’PWTOvpev  <roi,  6n  Swards  el  10:4). 
Unlike  the  form  of  the  Hodayoth  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity,  in  these  Christian  texts  it  is  not  an  individual 
“I,”  but  rather  the  “we”  of  the  community  which  is 
calling  on  God  the  Father.  Beyond  this,  however,  the 
praise  and  thanks  given  to  God  are  rendered  in  the  same 
words  as  in  Jewish  prayers. 1 3 

The  same  form  of  a  summons  to  praise14  which  was 
taken  over  from  Judaism  is  also  the  basis  for  the  words 
“with  joy  give  thanks  to  the  father”  (per a  x^pas  euxa- 
pUTTodvres  red  war  pi). 15  The  Father16  is  praised  be¬ 
cause  he  has  effected  salvation  and  redemption  in  Christ 
— as  the  participial  phrase  rc3  iKavoxjavn  vpas  (1:12 
“who  has  authorized  you”)  and  the  relative  clause  6s 
€ppu<7CiTO  (1:13  “who  has  delivered  us”)  show  by  way  of 
an  additional  explanation. 17  Even  though  there  is  one 
instance  in  the  Hodayoth  where  the  author  of  the  prayer 


that  Paul  understood  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  as 
“infused  prayer,”  oraiio  inf  us  a. 

9  Cf.  James  M.  Robinson,  “Die  Hodajot-Formel  in 
Gebet  und  Hymnus  des  Fruhchristentums”  in  Apo- 
phoreta:  Festschrift  fur  Ernst  Haenchen,  BZNW  30  (Ber¬ 
lin:  1964),  194-235.  Also,  Fritzlothar  Mand,  “Die 
Eigenstandigkeit  der  Danklieder  des  Psalters  als 
Bekenntnislieder ,”  £4^70  (1958):  185-99;  Gun¬ 
ther  Bomkamm,  “Lobpreis  Bekenntnis  und  Opfer,” 
in  Apophoreta ,  46-63. 

10  E.g.,  Jdth  8:25;  Wisd  Sol  18:2;  2  Macc  1:11;  10:7a; 
12:31;  3  Macc  7:16. 

11  Cf.  Robinson,  “ Hodajot-Formel, ”  198f.  The  songs 


which  the  Therapeutae  sing  are  called  “songs  of 
thanksgiving”  (ot  (vxapKTTTjptoi  Ibpvoi)  in  Philo, 

Vit.  Cont.  87 ;  cf.  also  Ebr.  94  and  105. 

12  Cf.  Robinson,  “Hodajot-Formel,”  208. 

1 3  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  210f.  Further  examples  are  cited  there; 
one  of  these  may  be  quoted  in  full:  Const.  Ap.  8,  38, 1, 
“We  give  thanks  to  you  for  all  things,  Master  and 
Ruler  of  All,  that  you  have  not  taken  away  your 
mercies”  (ebxcLpKTTOVpev  aoi  1 repl  ir6.VTO)V,  Skairora 
Tra.vTOKp6i.TOpj  6ti  oi)K  kyKaTkXurtt  to.  k\kr\  aov) 
[adapted  from  ANF  7,  475]. 

14  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc .,  who  explains  the  verb  €bxa~ 
pMTTtiv  by  means  of  vpveiv  (to  sing  hymns):  “we 
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says  that  his  father  does  not  know  him  and  his  mother 
abandoned  him  to  God,  and  continues:  “You  are  a  father 
to  all  (the  sons)  of  your  truth”  (1  QH  IX,  35),  never¬ 
theless  no  other  passage  of  the  writings  of  the  Qumran 
community  calls  God  “Father.”  In  the  introductory 
words  of  the  Hymns  of  Thanksgiving  he  is  always  called 
“Lord.”  The  Christian  community,  however,  prays  to 
God  as  the  Father.10  As  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  (1:3),  he  is 
our  Father  (1 :2),  to  whom  “thanksgiving”  (evx&pwTia) 
is  given  through  the  Kyrios  Jesus  Christ  (3:17).  The  use 
of  the  aorist  participle  in  the  Greek  tco  iKavoxravTt 
(“who  has  authorized”)  points  to  a  definite  act  of  God. 
The  community  is  reminded  that  he  has  authorized  “ you 
to  participate  in  the  lot  of  the  holy  ones  in  light”  (els 
ri)v  pepLS a  tov  kXijpov  t&v  aylaiv  kv  rc2  </>cort).19 

The  Greek  nouns  “part”  and  “lot”  (pepis— KXijpos) 
are  close  to  each  other  in  meaning  and  are  often  used 
together  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  pepis  (“share,” 
“part”)  is  usually  the  translation  of  p*?n,  sometimes  also 
for  n^gj.  Also  KXijpos  (“lot”)  can  stand  for  n^in:,  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  the  translation  for  ^ia,  which  is  never 
translated  as  pepis.  The  tribe  of  Levi  did  not  receive  a 
“portion  and  lot”  (Deut  10:9  n^ciji  p^n — LXX  pepis 
kclI  KXijpos)  as  did  its  brothers  when  the  land  was  dis¬ 
tributed  (cf.  Deut  12:12;  14:27,  29;  18:1).  The  two 
concepts  p^D  (part)  and  n^nj  (lot)  are  often  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  part  or  share  received  in  the  apportionment 


of  the  land  (Deut  32:9;  Josh  1 9:9) . 20  Both  pepis  and 
KXijpos  designate  what  is  apportioned  and  thus 
can  be  employed  with  transferred  meaning  to  indicate 
that  which  is  determined  as  each  man’s  portion — be 
it  reward  or  punishment  (cf.  Isa  57:6;  Jer  13:25).  Par¬ 
ticularly  they  indicate  participation  in  the  salvation 
accomplished  by  God.  The  pious  man  can  rejoice  that 
“The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my  inheritance”  (LXX 
Ps  1 5:5  Kvpios  i)  pepis  rijs  KXrjpovoplas  pov).  Once  the 
inheritance  in  the  promised  Land  was  taken  as  a  visible 
demonstration  of  participation  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise;  now  men  are  similarly  divided  according  to  the 
portion  which  falls  to  them.  With  this  meaning,  the 
terms  P*?0  and  n*?nj  are  often  used  in  the  writings  of  the 
Qumran  community.21  Men  have  a  portion  in  the  realms 
of  two  spirits  (1  QS  IV,  1 5),  in  that  of  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  that  of  the  spirit  of  perversity.  They  conduct  their 
lives  and  actions  according  to  each  man’s  portion  (1  QS 
IV,  16  “according  to  the  lot  of  each  man”  P'K  n*?m  ’B1?;  cf. 
also  IV,  24).  God  has  established  both  spirits,  set  hatred 
between  them,  and  determined  the  portion  or  lot  of  each 
man.  On  one  side  is  the  lot  of  Belial  (1  QS  II,  5 
’jy’^a),22  of  perversity  (1  QS  IV,  24),  of  darkness  (1  QM 
1,11;  XIII,  5),  and  of  the  sons  of  darkness  (1  QM  1,1). 
On  the  other  is  the  lot  of  God  (1  QS  II,  2  *?tu),23  of 

truth  (1  QM  XIII,  12),  and  of  light  (1  QM  XIII,  9; 

CD  XIII,  12).  Thus  the  opposition  is  stated,  “For  they 


sing  hymns  (of  thanks)  to  the  benevolent  Master 
that  he  has  made  us,  who  are  unworthy,  to  share 
the  light  of  the  holy  ones"  [Trans.]  (vpvovpev  81 
t8v  <f>iha.v6p(j)Trov  8t<nr8Ti]v}  5rt  i &.va£Lov$ 
dvras  KOIVOJVOVS  TOV  TU3V  ajLwV  (fKDTds). 

15  Cf.  Robinson,  “Hodajot-Formel,"  230-33. 

16  The  texts  N  *  (G)  69  it  vg°'  syp  insert  (to  God) 
before  ra rpL  (“to  the  Father”);  and  104  pm  offer 
the  reading  rcS  xal  7rarpt  (to  God  and  to  the 
Father). 

17  Cf.  Nils  A.  Dahl,  “Anamnesis,"  ST  1  (1947):  86f, 
who  certainly  connects  the  concept  “to  give  thanks" 
(d)Xa-pWTtXv)  too  quickly  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist. 

1 8  The  words  “the  Father"  appear  without  apposition 
in  phrases  which  have  received  their  stamp  in  the 
liturgy,  e.g.,  Gal  4:6;  Rom  8:15;  Phil  2:11,  as  well 
as  in  creedal  sentences,  e.g.,  1  Cor  8:6;  Rom  6:4. 

1 9  The  variant  as  (us)  in  A  C  ft  D  G  pm  is  an  assimi¬ 
lation  to  the  first  person  plural  of  the  confessional 
style  preserved  in  vss  1 3  and  1 4.  The  mss.  D  G  33  pc 
it  alter  UavaxTavTi  (“qualified")  to  read  KaXfoaVTi 


(called),  and  B  has  both  *caX€<ram  xat  UapQxrapTi. 
The  verb  itcapovv  appears  again  in  the  NT  only  in  2 
Cor  3:6,  concerning  the  qualification  of  the  apostle 
for  his  ministry.  For  Uavbs  (qualified,  worthy)  cf. 

1  Cor  1 5:9  and  2  Cor  3:5.  In  the  LXX  only  the  pas¬ 
sive  form  UavoveOai  “to  be  made  worthy"  appears, 
as  indeed  outside  the  NT  the  passive  is  generally 
used.  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

20  For  the  connection  between  “part"  and  “lot"  (pt- 
pty— xXijpos)  cf.  further  LXX  Gen  31:14;  Num  18:20; 
and  also  Acts  8:21  “you  have  neither  part  nor  lot” 
(ovk  i<TTiv  0*01  ptpU  oi)8l  KXijpos).  Further  examples 
are  in  Werner  Foerster,  TDNT  3,759-61. 

21  Cf.  Lohse,  “Christologie  und  Ethik,"  165. 

22  Also  1QM  I,  5;  IV,  2;  XIII,  2. 

23  Also  1  QM  XIII,  5;  XV,  1;  XVII,  7. 
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are  the  lot  of  darkness,  whereas  the  lot  of  God  is  that 
of  (eternal)  light”  (1  QM  XIII,  5f  [Trans.]).  The  side 
on  which  man  is  placed  is  determined  by  God’s  election. 
To  those  whom  he  has  chosen,  God  “has  granted  ...  a 
share  in  the  lot  of  the  Holy  Ones  (o'tfnp  Hid  o^nn) 
and  has  joined  their  assembly  to  the  Sons  of  Heaven  for  a 
Council  of  the  Community”  (1  QS  XI,  7f  [Trans.]). 
Although  the  term  D»«mp  (holy  ones,  saints)  is  used 
several  times  as  a  self-description  by  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity,24  this  cannot  be  its  meaning  in  this  context. 

In  both  halves  of  the  parallel  structure  of  the  sentences 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  “the  Holy  Ones”  and 
“the  Sons  of  Heaven.”  Thus  the  “Holy  Ones”  are  the 
angels  in  heaven,25  with  whom  the  community  of  the 
elect  on  earth  will  be  joined  by  God’s  merciful  act.26 

The  “holy  ones”  (#7101)  are  the  angels,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  has  been  authorized  to  participate  in 
their  “portion  of  the  lot”  ( fxepls  tov  icXfjpov) — this  is 
unmistakably  clear  from  the  parallel  statements  from  the 
Qumran  community.27  So  the  host  of  those  chosen  by 
God  is  joined  to  the  angels  and  they  are  likewise  called 
“Holy  Ones.”  As  God’s  possession,  they  are  holy  ones 
(cf.  1 :2  “saints”)  who  will  receive  the  heavenly  inherit¬ 
ance.  In  contrast  to  the  darkness  which  rules  the  godless 
world,  the  light  is  truth,  redemption,  salvation  and  the 
nearness  of  God.  Light  thus  characterizes  the 

domain  in  which  God  has  placed  his  own  by  his  action.28 
The  terms  “part”  and  “lot”  are  joined  together  in  the 
phrase  “to  participate  in  the  lot”  and  this  expresses  the 
same  thought  as  was  already  indicated  by  the  reference  to 
the  content  of  “hope”  which  is  stored  up  in  heaven  for 


the  saints  (1:5).  Here  again  the  concept  does  not  have 
temporal-eschatological  connotations,  but  rather  a 
spatial  orientation.29  By  his  unfathomable  mercy,  God 
has  now  already  made  his  own  capable  of  participating  in 
the  heavenly  inheritance  with  the  holy  ones,  and  also 
capable  of  conducting  themselves  in  the  light.30 
■  13  Sharing  the  inheritance  of  the  holy  ones  in  light, 
however,  means  that  God  has  delivered  us  from  the 
domain  of  the  power  of  darkness  and  placed  us  in  the 
domain  of  the  rule  of  his  beloved  Son.  V  1 3,  composed  of 
two  corresponding  lines,  adds  a  substantiating  explana¬ 
tion  to  v  12.  It  switches  from  the  second  person  plural 
used  in  the  summons  of  v  12  to  the  first  person  plural.  In  a 
credal  statement  the  community  pronounces  that  it  has 
been  freed  by  God’s  redeeming  act. 31  The  Greek  frveadai 
(to  save,  rescue,  deliver)  is  usually  the  LXX  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  hiphil  of  j,  and  it  describes  God’s  help¬ 
ing  and  saving  intervention. 32  He  delivered  his  people 
from  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  (Exod  14:30;  Judg 
6:9,  13),  from  bondage  (Exod  6:6),  and  from  the  hands 
of  all  its  foes  (Judg  8:34).  This  deliverance  occurs  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  great  mercy  (Neh  9:28),  according  to  his 
mercy  (LXX  Ps  32 : 1 8f ) ,  for  his  name’s  sake  (LXX 
Ps  78:9).  Just  as  he  assisted  the  whole  of  his  people,  so 
also  he  shows  his  saving  help  to  the  pious  individual  by 
delivering  him  from  the  hand  of  his  persecutor  (2  Sam 
12:7)  and  by  assisting  him  against  his  foes  (LXX  Ps  7:2). 
The  Qumran  community  also  spoke  its  praises  of  the 
liberating  act  of  God:  the  host  of  those  who  follow  the 
teacher  of  righteousness  are  saved  by  him  from  the  house 
of  Judgment  (1  Qp  Hab  VIII,  2),  but  idols  are  not  able 


24  Cf.  1  QM  III,  5;  VI,  6;  X,  10;  XVI,  1 ;  etc.  Cf. 
above,  p.  8,  n.  17. 

25  Cf.  Martin  Noth,  “The  Holy  Ones  of  the  Most 
High”  in  The  Laws  of  the  Pentateuch ,  tr.  D.  R.  Ap- 
Thomas  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1967),  215-28; 
Christianus  Henricus  Wilhelmus  Brekelmans,  “The 
Saints  of  the  most  High  and  their  Kingdom,”  Oud- 
testamentische  Studien  14  (1965):  305-29;  Robert  Han- 
hart,  “Die  Heiligen  des  Hochsten,”  Hebraische  Wort- 
forschung ,  Festschrift  fur  W.  Baumgartner ,  Supplement 
to  VT  16  (Leiden:  1967),  90-101 . 

26  Cf.  also  Wisd  Sol  5:5.  The  godless,  full  of  remorse, 
ask  concerning  the  righteous  one,  “Why  has  he  been 
numbered  among  the  sons  of  God?  And  why  is  his  lot 
among  the  holy  ones?”  (irws  KCLTt\oyt<r8r]  kv  viols 
8tov  Kal  tv  ay  Lots  6  K\ijpos  avrov  tanv).  For  the 
rabbinic  word  usage,  cf.  Billerbeck  3,  625. 

27  Cf.  also  Eph  1:18;  Acts  20:32;  26:18;  and  also  Ernst 


Kasemann,  Leib  und  Leib  Christi:  Eine  Untersuchung 
Zur  paulinischen  Begrifflichkeit ,  BHTh  9  (Tubingen: 
1933),  142,  147;  as  well  as  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. 

28  The  words  “in  the  light”  {tv  tuj  <£om)  do  not  be¬ 
long  only  to  the  preceding  word,  but  rather  to  the 
whole  phrase. 

29  Cf.  Abbott,  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. 

30  The  word  “light”  (0&s)  does  not  here  mean  the 
“transcendent  realm  of  salvation  where  God  dwells” 
(thus  Conzelmann,  ad  loc .),  but  simply  the  domain 
into  which  God  has  transferred  the  saints  and  which, 
therefore,  determines  their  conduct  of  life  here  and 
now.  Cf.  the  parallels  in  the  texts  of  Qumran. 

31  The  subject  of  the  relative  clause  (5s)  is  God.  This 
clearly  distinguishes  vss  13f  from  the  relative  clauses 
of  vss  1 5  and  18,  in  which  Christ  is  the  subject  of  the 
relative  clauses. 

32  Cf.  Wilhelm  Kasch,  TDNT 6,  998-1003. 
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to  save  their  worshippers  on  the  day  of  judgment  (1  Qp 
Hab  XII,  14).  The  covenant  of  God  assures  all  those 
who  live  according  to  its  commandments  that  he  will  save 
them  from  all  snares  of  the  Pit  (CD  XIV,  2).  Those 
praying  praise  God  in  the  words  “You  have  redeemed 
my  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty”  (1  QH  II,  35),  and 
“You  have  redeemed  my  soul  from  the'Pit”  (1  QH 
III,  19). 

The  Christian  community  prays  to  God  “deliver  us 
from  evil”  (Mt  6:13  fwaai  rjpas  ai ro  tov  wovripov)  and 
awaits  its  Lord  “who  delivers  us  from  the  wrath  to  come” 
(tov  pvdpevov  rjfJLcis  etc  rijs  opyijs  rijs  epxopevrjs 
1  Thess  1 :10).  The  anxious  question  “who  will  deliver 
me  from  this  body  of  death?”  (rts  pe  frvaerai  ex  tov 
acjpaTOS  tov  davaTOV  tovtov  Rom  7:24)  is  answered 
by  the  confession  in  Col  1:13,  God  “has  delivered  us  from 
the  power  of  darkness”  (eppwraro  rjpas  ex  tt}s  H-ovaLas 
tov  c tkStovs),  The  Greek  c£outna  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  concept  n^po  and  designates  the  “domain  of 
power.”33  Thus  the  Qumran  texts  speak  of  the  “do¬ 
minion  of  Belial”  (^y^a  n^poo)  which  now  exercises  its 
power  over  the  sons  of  darkness  (1  QS  I,  18,  23f;  II,  19; 

1  QM  XIV,  9).  It  can  also  be  called  the  “dominion  of 
his  malevolence”  (inDDtPD  n*?tPDD  1  QS  III,  23)  or  the 
“dominion  of  perversity”  (n^iy  n^PDD,  1  QS  IV,  19)  or 
even  the  “dominion  of  wickedness”  (nytmn'jPDD, 

1  QM  XVII,  5f) . 34  The  two  realms  to  which  men  belong 


are  characterized  by  the  contrast  of  light  and  darkness — 
on  one  side  the  lot  of  Belial  and  the  sons  of  darkness,  on 
the  other  the  lot  of  the  Holy  Ones  and  the  sons  of  light. 35 
By  contrasting  the  terms  “light”  (</> <2>s)  and  “darkness” 
(atcdTOs),36  the  Christian  confession  also  indicates  that  a 
change  of  dominion  has  taken  place37  which  is  absolutely 
determinative  for  the  life  of  the  believer.30 

Much  like  a  mighty  king  who  is  able  to  remove  whole 
peoples  from  their  ancestral  homes  and  to  transplant 
them  to  another  realm,39  so  God  is  described  as  taking 
the  community  from  the  power  of  darkness40  and  trans¬ 
ferring  it  “to  the  domain  of  the  rule  of  his  beloved  Son” 
(els  tt)v  PaaiXeiav  tov  uloO  tt\ s  ayam)s  auroO).41 
The  word  /frcuriAeia  (rule,  domain  of  rule),  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  previous  word  el-ovaia  (power),  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  nu^p.  According  to  1  QM  VI,  6,  kingly 
rule  will  belong  to  the  God  of  Israel,  who  is  terrible  in 
the  glory  of  his  rule  (rvo^D,  1  QM  XII  7).  The  “covenant 
of  kingly  rule  over  his  people”  (ioy  rvm)  is  given 

to  the  scion  of  David  according  to  divine  promise  for 
everlasting  generations  (4  Q  Patriarchal  Blessings,  4).  In 
the  age  of  salvation,  Israel  will  receive  rule  and  exercise 
it  (1  QSb  V,  21 ;  1  QM  XIX,  8).  The  eschatological 
concept  “the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (D;p^n  no^p)  is  taken 
up  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  given  unprecedented 
urgency:  God’s  rule  is  coming,  it  is  at  hand  (Mk  1:15, 
par.).  Wherever  Paul  mentions  the  “rule  of  God”  (/3a- 


33  Cf.  LXX  4  Kg.  20:13;  Ps  113:2;  135:8f;  Isa  39:2; 

Jer  28(51):  28;  etc. 

34  The  connection  “jtpin  n^PDD  =  e£ov<rla  tov  <jk6tovs 
(dominion  of  darkness)  appears  in  1  QH  XII,  6; 

it  is  not,  however,  used  there  in  a  figurative  sense, 
for  the  one  praying  declares  that  he  wishes  to  praise 
God  “at  the  beginning  of  the  dominion  of  dark¬ 
ness”,  i.e.,  in  the  evening. 

35  For  Belial  and  darkness,  cf.  1  QS  II,  5;  1  QM  I,  1, 

5, 11 ;  IV,  2;  XIII,  2;  etc.  For  the  Holy  Ones  and 
light,  cf.  1  QS  I,  9;  II,  16;  XI,  7f;  1  QH  XI,  Ilf; 
etc. 

36  Cf.  Hans  Conzelmann,  TWNT1 ,  424-46,  esp.  443. 

37  Lk  22:53  also  uses  the  words  “the  power  of  dark¬ 
ness”  (e£ov<ria  tov  < r«6rous).  At  his  arrest  Jesus  says 
to  those  taking  him  “But  this  is  your  hour,  and  the 
power  of  darkness”  ( aijrr)  early  vp&v  i)  &pa  Kdi  if 
e£ovola  tov  ckStovs). 

38  Cf.  2  Cor  6:14  “What  fellowship  has  light  with  dark¬ 
ness?”  (rts  KOLvajuia  irpds  crxfiros);  1  Pt  2:9 

“.  .  .  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar¬ 
velous  light”  (roG  €K  <nc6rovs  i)pas  KOiKkaavres  els 


t6  davpa <jt6v  avrov  <£uis);  Eph  5:8  .  .  for  once 

you  were  darkness,  but  now  you  are  light  in  the 
Lord”  (^re  yap  irore  ctkotos,  vvv  5^  <pc js  ev  KVplip); 
and  1  Clem  59:2  “through  whom  (i.e.,  Christ)  he 
called  us  from  darkness  into  light”  (fit'  oG  enaKeaev 
ijpas  aird  okotov s  els  <£ws).  Concerning  this  sub¬ 
ject,  cf.  below  p.  38,  n.  49. 

39  Cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  9,  235,  who  uses  the  same  Greek 
verb.  The  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-Pileser  took  cap¬ 
tive  the  populace  of  areas  of  Palestine  which  he  had 
conquered  and  “transported  them  into  his  own  king¬ 
dom”  (pereaTeaev  els  rijv  avrov  f3aoi\e'iav). 

40  Cf.  Chrysostom,  ad  loc.t  who  explains  “from  the 
power”  (rrjs  efouctas)  by  the  words  “from  the  tyr¬ 
anny”  (tt)s  Tvpavvidos) . 

41  The  Greek  verb  peBiar hvai  signifies  the  transferring 
from  one  place  to  another,  cf.  1  Cor  13:2  “to  remove 
mountains”  (6prj  peBiariivat)  and  cf.  also  Acts 
19:26.  It  may  also  mean  transferring  in  the  sense  of 
removing  (Lk  16:4;  Acts  13:22).  But  it  does  not 
mean  a  “lifting  up”  or  a  “being  carried  off”  ( contra 
Lohmeyer,  ad  / oc.,  who  has  “entrilcken”). 
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acXela  rod  Btod)  in  his  letters,  the  futuristic  meaning  of 
the  concept  is  presupposed,  just  as  throughout  primitive 
Christian  proclamation.  The  future  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  inheriting  of  the  “kingdom”  are  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned,42  but  only  in  1  Cor  15:23-28  does  Paul  speak  of 
Christ’s  kingly  rule.  Christ,  who  is  now  raised  and  ex¬ 
alted,  must  reign  until  he  puts  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 
At  the  end,  however,  Christ  shall  give  the  “rule”  to  God 
so  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  Thus  the  “rule”  of  Christ 
has  temporal  limits  and  the  objective  of  preparing  the 
way  for  the  rule  of  God  which  will  endure  forever. 43 
In  contrast  to  this,  Col  opposes  the  “power  of  darkness” 
(efoucrta  rod  <tk6tovs)  to  the  “rule”  of  the  beloved  Son, 
without  mentioning  a  temporal  limit.  The  domain  of 
Christ’s  rule  into  which  the  faithful  have  been  transferred 
mediates  salvation  to  them  here  and  now,  for  they  have 
already  been  raised  with  Christ  (2:12),  resurrected  with 
him  for  a  new  life  (3: If).  There  is  no  waiting  for  the 
future  consummation;  rather,  what  3:11  states  applies  to 
the  salvation  now  proclaimed  and  appointed:  “Christ 
is  all  and  in  all”  (iravra  real  kv  rroxnv  6  Xpujris). 

The  hebraizing  Greek  construction  6  vlos  rrjs  ayairrjs 
avrod  (“the  son  of  his  love,”  i.e.  “his  beloved  son”)44 


corresponds  to  the  usual  expression  6  ulis  6  hyarr ijrds 
(Mk  1:11,  par;  9:7,  par;  12:6,  par.)  or  Tjyair^fxevos 
(Eph  1 :6  “the  Beloved”).45  As  the  heavenly  voice  in  the 
baptismal  story  proclaims,  God  has  revealed  Christ  as 
his  beloved  Son  (Mk  1:11,  par).  The  resurrected  Christ  is 
appointed  Son  of  God  (Rom  1 :4)  and  has  been  enthroned 
at  God’s  right  hand  (Rom  8:34;  Col  3:1 ;  Acts  2:34f; 
etc.).  The  aorist  forms  kppvaaro  (delivered)  and  pere- 
(TTTjcrtv  (transferred)  point  to  baptism  as  the  event 
through  which  the  change  from  one  dominion  to  another 
has  taken  place,  in  that  we  have  been  wrested  from  the 
power  of  darkness  and  placed  in  the  “kingdom”  of  the 
beloved  Son  of  God.46  This  does  not  mean  that  those 
baptized  have  been  taken  up  into  a  transcendent  realm 
of  light.47  There  is  no  mention  of  an  enthusiastic  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  consummation.  Rather,  just  as  darkness 
designates  those  who  are  lost,  light  characterizes  the 
rule  of  Christ,48  which  here  and  now  shapes  the  life  and 
conduct  of  those  who  are  baptized.49 


42  Cf.  lThess2:12;Gal5:21;l  Cor6:9f;  15:50;  2 
Thess  1:5;  and  also  1  Cor 4:20;  Rom  14:17.  In  Col 
4: 1 1  “kingdom  of  God”  (J3acn\eia  to 0  Seov)  is  used 
as  a  fixed  formula,  “fellow  workers  for  the  kingdom 
of  God”  (cruvepyot  els  rijv  (3a<n\elav  tov  6eov). 

Eph  5:5  mentions  the  “inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  of  God”  (KXrtpovopla  ev  rfj  ^aoiXelg. 
rod  XptOTov  Kai  deov). 

43  The  “rule”  of  Christ  is  “as  it  were,  an  already  pres¬ 
ent,  representative  ‘forerunner’  of  the  fiaotXeia 
tov  deov  (rule  of  God)  and  is  exercised  by  the  ex¬ 
alted  Christ.”  Since  according  to  apocalyptic  ideas 
the  messianic  interregnum  can  only  begin  at  the 
Parousia,  “the  &aoi\ela  of  1  Cor  1 5:24  cannot  be 
identified  with  it,”  Hans-Alwin  Wilcke,  Das  Prob¬ 
lem  eines  messianischen  ^wischenreiches  bei  Paul  us, 
AThANT  51  (Zurich:  1967),  99  [Trans.]. 

44  This  is  clearly  a  Semiticism  (cf.  Blass-Debrunner, 
sec.  165)  and  not  a  poetic  Attic  manner  of  expression 
which  “had  come  down  into  the  market  place”  (thus 
Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.\  from  J.  H.  Moulton,  A 
Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  vol.  1,  Prolegomena 
[Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  31919],  74). 

45  The  beloved  Son  is  the  only  son,  cf.  Gen  22:2.  Fur¬ 
ther  examples  are  cited  by  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.  Eduard 
Schweizer,  “Dying  and  Rising  with  Christ,”  NTS 
14  (1967-68):  5,  n.  3,  considers  the  possibility  that 


the  expression  “the  beloved  son”  could  have  been 
taken  “from  a  first  line  of  the  hymn  quoted  in  1:15- 
20”;  “for  ...  it  occurs  rather  frequently  in  Egyptian 
texts  .  .  .  together  with  the  concept  of  the  image  of 
God  (v.  15).”  Cf.  below,  p.  41,  n.  64. 

46  Cf.  Kasemann,  Essays,  1 58-61 ;  Bornkamm,  Aufsatze 
2, 190f;  and  Eduard  Schweizer,  TIVNTS,  370. 

47  Contra  Lohmeyer,  Conzelmann,  ad  loc. 

48  This  meaning  for  the  concepts  of  light  and  darkness 
is  assured  by  the  parallels  from  the  Qumran  texts. 
This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  author  of 
Col  had  direct  contact  with  the  writings  or  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Qumran  community.  Rather,  certain 
concepts  and  ideas  from  the  teaching  of  this  commu¬ 
nity  had  been  accepted  in  the  Hellenistic  synagogue 
— cf.  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs ! — 
and  in  this  way  also  became  known  to  the  Christian 
community.  Cf.  below,  note  49  and  Braun,  Qumran  1, 

p  226. 

49  In  Acts  26:18  almost  the  same  words  are  used  to 
formulate  the  commission  given  to  Paul  outside 
Damascus:  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles,  “that 
they  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God,  that  they  may  receive  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  and  a  share  among  those  who  are 
sanctified  by  faith  in  me.”  ( tov  kmaTpef/ai  bird 
(tkStovs  els  $£) s  kqX  ttjs  k£ov<rlas  tov  aaTava  kirt 


Colossians  1 :12-20 


■  14  The  relative  clause,  “in  whom  we  have”  (iv  <5 
%XOfJi€v) 50  speaks  of  the  new  life  which  we  have  received 
in  Christ.  The  word  &7 ro\vTp(P<Tis  (“redemption”),51 
which  was  seldom  used  in  Greek  at  this  time,52  designates 
liberation  from  imprisonment  and  bondage. 53  In  the 
New  Testament  the  term  is  used  with  an  eschatological 
sense  when  there  is  mention  of  the  hope  of  the  “redemp¬ 
tion  of  our  bodies”  (&7to\ut poms  tov  a&paTOS  rjpcbv 
Rom  8:23),  or  of  the  “day  of  redemption”  (Eph  4:30 
ijfitpa  kTro\vTp<j)(T€CtiSy  cf.  also  Eph  1:14).  Most  often, 
however,  the  “redemption”  is  recognized  as  having 
already  taken  place:  Christ  has  become  our  “redemp¬ 
tion”  (1  Cor  1 :30),  and  “redemption”  means  nothing 
other  than  “forgiveness  of  sins”  (averts  rco v  apap- 
Titov  Col  1:14;  Eph  1 :7).54  Normally,  however,  Paul 


seldom  speaks  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  understands 
d^taprla  (sin)  as  a  power  which  found  entrance  into  the 
world  through  Adam’s  deed  (Rom  5:12)  and  since  then 
has  exercised  its  tyranny  over  men.  Its  power,  however, 
was  broken  by  Christ’s  cross  (Rom  8:3),  for  he  was  made 
to  be  sin  for  us  so  that  in  him  we  might  become  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  (2  Cor  5:21).  Where  there  is  mention 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  Pauline  letters,55  it  is 
a  matter  of  a  common  Christian  expression.56  Rom  3:24 
is  based  on  a  Jewish-Christian  creedal  statement  which 
Paul  takes  up  in  order  to  substantiate  and  develop  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  “righteousness  of  God”  ( biKaioavvrj 
Oeov).51  God  has  accomplished  “redemption”  in  Christ. 
The  “passing  over  former  sins”  (Tr&peais  rco v  irpoye- 


t6v  Bebv,  tov  \afieiv  abrovs  aepeotv  apapTt&v  Kai 
k\i)pov  iv  rots  ijytao  pivots  irtortt  rfj  eis  ipi). 

This  sentence  elucidates  the  turning  from  darkness 
to  light  as  a  turning  from  “the  power  of  Satan” 
(et-ovota  tov  varava)  to  God.  Whoever  has  turned 
to  him  receives,  as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
salvation,  a  share  among  the  saints  through  faith 
in  Christ.  This  means  he  receives  forgiveness  of  sins. 
The  use  of  the  contrast  between  the  concepts  of  light 
and  darkness  in  connection  with  the  conversion  to 
the  God  of  Israel  is  already  known  from  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  synagogue,  as  Joseph  and  Asenath  shows  in 
8:9  (49:19-21)  “Lord  God  of  my  father  Israel,  the 
Most  High  and  mighty  God  who  brings  all  things 
to  life  and  calls  from  the  darkness  to  the  light  and  from 
error  to  truth  and  from  death  to  life  .  .  (KVpte  b 
Bebs  tov  7rarp6s  pov  'Icrpai^X,  6  inptOTOs  Kai  8vva - 
r6s  debs,  b  faoirotrjoas  ra  iritVTa  *cai  xaXecras 
4? r6  roD  okStovs  eis  t6  <f>G)s  Kai  ins b  ttjs  i t\6.vtjs 
els  Ti)v  bXrjBetav  Kai  birb  tov  Bavitrov  eis  ttjv 
£<j)T)v).  Again  15:12  (62:11-13)  has  “Blessed  is  the 
Lord  your  God  who  sent  you  to  deliver  me  from  the 
darkness  and  to  bring  me  from  the  foundations  of  the 
abyss  itself  into  the  light ”  (ebXoyrjTbs  KVptos  b  debs 
oovy  b  i^aTTOOTtiXas  ae  tov  frboaaBal  pe  t/c  tov 
(tk6tovs  Kai  bvayayetv  pe  hirb  tCov  BepeXiwv 
a i)Trjs  tt}s  hfibcrcrov  els  r6  <£<is).  (Trans,  adapted 
from  E.  W.  Brooks,  Joseph  and  Asenath ,  Translations 
of  Early  Documents,  Series  2,  Hellenistic-Jewish 
Texts  [London:  SPCK,  1918].)  Cf.  also  Christoph 
Burchard,  Untersuchungen  zu  Joseph  und  Aseneth ,  Un- 
tersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  8  (Tubingen: 
1965),  102,  n.  3. 

50  The  ms.  B  reads  toxopev  (we  had)  and  thereby  as¬ 
similates  with  the  aorist  in  v  1 3. 

51  Cf.  Friedrich  Biichsel,  TDNT  4,  351-56. 

52  Examples  for  the  use  of  AiroXOrptdais  (redemption) 


begin  to  appear  only  from  the  second  and  first  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.  onward,  and  in  the  LXX  it  is  used  only 
in  Dan  4:34  for  the  “redemption”  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  from  his  insanity.  Cf.  Biichsel,  TDNT  4,  351 ; 
and  Bauer,  s.v.  For  the  subject  matter,  cf.  also  Test 
Zjeb  9:8  “He  shall  redeem  all  the  captivity  of  the 
sons  of  men  from  Beliar”  (aurds  XvTptoorjTat  iraoav 
alxpciXtootav  vi&v  avOpuirtov  €K  tov  BeXtap);  Test 
Joseph  18:2  “And  you  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Lord 
from  all  evil”  [Trans.]  9-ifco)  it avrbs  Ka kov  XurpOh- 
BifoeoBe  8ta  Kvpiov).  The  Qumran  community  un¬ 
derstood  itself  to  be  “the  people  whom  God  re¬ 
deemed”  [Trans.]  (*?M  ITHE)  DSJ 1  QM  1, 12)  or  to  be 
the  “poor  whom  you  have  redeemed”  (rorvnD  ’JV3N 
1  QM  IX,  9).  Cf.  also  1  QM  XIV,  5, 10;  XV,  1; 
and  XVII,  6. 

53  Examples  in  Biichsel  and  Bauer,  see  preceding  note. 

54  There  is  here  no  connection  with  the  practice  of 
freeing  a  slave  from  captivity.  Deissmann,  LAE ,  p. 
330,  however,  points  to  the  freeing  of  slaves  in  an¬ 
tiquity.  On  this  matter,  cf.  Werner  Elert,  “Redemp- 
tio  ab  hostibus,”  ThL%12  (1947):  265-70. 

55  Cf.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT  1,  511-12. 

56  Primitive  Christian  usage  on  this  subject  took  up 
the  language  of  the  OT  and  of  Judaism.  There  are 
many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity  which  mention  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (n*7D, 
NPJ)  or  the  atonement  (“IBB).  Cf.  1  QS  I,  23-26; 

II,  8;  III,  6-12;  IX,  4;  XI,  14;  CD  II,  4f;  III,  18; 

IV,  9f;  XIV,  19;  1  QH  IV,  37;  VII,  35;  IX,  13,  34; 
X,  21 ;  XI,  9,  31 ;  XIV,  24;  XVI,  16;  XVII,  12,  15, 

1 8 ;  etc.  For  rabbinic  evidence  see  Billerbeck  1 , 1 1 3f 
and  421. 

57  Cf.  Ernst  Kasemann,  “Zum  Verstandnis  von  Rdmer 
3,  24-26”  in  Aufsdtze  1 , 96-100;  also  Eduard  Lohse, 
Martyr er  und  Gottesknecht :  Untersuchungen  zur  urchrist- 
lichen  Verkiindigung  vom  Siihnetod  Jesu  Christi, 
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yovbroiv  dpapTrjpdrcpv  Rom  3:25) 50  is  guaranteed 
by  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ.  Reference  to  his  vica¬ 
rious  death  is  also  made  in  Eph  1 :7,  “in  him  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our 
trespasses’*  (ev  cS  exopev  tt\v  &Tro\vTpu)<Tiv  8ia  tov 
at  par  os  aurou,  tt\v  a<f>e<TLv  ra)v  irapaTTCppdTCPv)  .S9 
Yet  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  received  in  baptism.  In  the 
baptism  of  John  was  expectation  of  the  future  “for¬ 
giveness  of  sins”  (a<f>ecns  apapncov)  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  was  drawing  near  (Mk  1 :4;  par).  In  primitive 
Christian  baptismal  practice,  however,  the  “forgiveness 
of  sins”  was  granted  directly  (Acts  2: 38). 60  Thus,  in 
the  book  of  Acts  the  forgiveness  of  sins  can  be  cited  re¬ 
peatedly  as  the  content  of  salvation.61  By  defining  “re¬ 
demption”  as  “forgiveness  of  sins,”  in  agreement  with  the 


common  Christian  understanding,  the  summons  to  praise 
clearly  refers  to  baptism.62  This,  in  turn,  indicates  in 
what  sense  the  following  hymn  is  to  be  understood.63  All 
speculations  about  knowledge  of  higher  worlds  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  assertion  that  nothing  can  surpass  nor 
supplement  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  is  so  because  the 
sovereign  rule  of  Christ  is  present  where  there  is  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins;  and  with  forgiveness  of  sins  everything, 
life  and  blessings  everlasting,  has  in  fact  been  granted. 


FRLANT  46  (Gottingen:  1955),  149-54. 

58  The  word  irapecns  (passing  over)  does  not  mean 
something  like  “overlooking,”  but  has  the  same 
sense  as  a^ecrts,  i.e.,  forgiveness.  Cf.  Rudolf  Bult- 
rnann,  TDNT  1,511. 

59  Several  late  witnesses  insert  the  words  “through  his 
blood”  (5iq  tov  alfiaros  avrov),  from  Eph  1:7, 

in  Col  1:14  (35  1912  al  vgcl  syh). 

60  The  phrases  of  a  creedal  type  in  Rev  1 : 5  also  refer 
to  baptism:  “To  him  who  loves  us  and  has  freed  us 
from  our  sins  by  his  blood”  (to)  ayairaiVTi  raids 
Kal  \vcravTi  rjfxds  6K  tojv  apapTL&v  Tjpuiv  kv  rai 
alfiari,  a 6roC).  Cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  Die  Ojfenbarung 
des  Johannes ,  NTD  11  (Gottingen:  2 1966),  16;  and 
Peter  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  “Christologie,  Homo- 
logie,  Taufe — Ein  Beitrag  zu  Ape  Joh  l:5f,” 

58  (1967):  255-66. 

61  E.g.,  Acts  5:31;  10:43;  13:38;  26:18;  also  Mt  26:28; 
Lk  1:77;  24:47;  Heb  9:22;  10:18. 

62  There  is  certainly  no  allusion  to  the  Jewish  Day  of 
Atonement  as  Lohmeyer,  43—46;  52f,  would  like  to 
find.  Cf.  below  pp.  45f.  This  thought  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  not 
in  this  passage,  where  the  concepts  “redemption” 
and  “forgiveness  of  sins”  were  taken  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  tradition. 

63  Cf.  Kasemann,  Essays,  158—67,  prefers  to  see  the 
whole  context,  vss  12-20,  as  a  baptismal  liturgy. 
Karl-Gottfried  Eckart,  “Exegetische  Beobachtun- 
genzuKol.  1:9-20,”  Theologia  Viatoruml  (1959-60): 
87-106,  also  wishes  to  incorporate  vss  9-11  into 
the  baptismal  Liturgy,  which  then  consists  of  three 
parts:  the  exhortation  (1:9—11),  the  responsory 
which  is  the  adjunct  confession  of  the  one  baptized 
(l:13f),  and  the  Christ-hymn  (1:15-20).  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  difficult  to  speak  of  a  liturgy.  Vss  9-12  ex¬ 
press  the  intercession  of  the  apostle.  Vss  12-14 


deal  with  the  event  of  baptism — and  also  take  up 
traditonal  phrases — but  they  do  not  form  any  con¬ 
tinuous  liturgical  context.  Cf.  also  Leonhard  Fendt, 
ThLZ~f(>  (1951):  532;  Dibelius-Greeven,  ll;Bom- 
kamm,  Aufsdtze  2, 196,  n.  19a;  Eduard  Schweizer, 
Neotestamentica :  deutsche  und  englische  Aufsdtze  1951  — 
1963;  German  and  English  Essays  1951-1963  (Zurich: 
1963),  293,  n.  1 ;  Reinhard  Deichgraber,  Gottes- 
hymnus  und  Christushymnus  in  der  friihen  Chris tenheit : 
Untersuchungen  zu  Form ,  Sprache  und  Stil  der  fruhehrist- 
lichen  Hymnen,  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  5  (Gottingen:  1967),  78-82.  Bornkamm  notes 
correctly  that  “One  must  be  satisfied  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  content  of  1 : 1 2-1 4  is  the  event  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  that  1 : 1 5-20  is  allied  with  it.”  Although 
Kasemann  asserts  “The  writer  of  the  letter  evidently 
found  w  13-14  already  connected  with  the  hymn” 
{Essays,  altered  by  trans.  p.  1 53),  it  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  this  connection  already  existed  in  the  oral 
tradition.  For  there  is  a  difference  in  the  concepts 
and  terminology  used  by  the  two  passages,  and  also  a 
change  in  style  (v  1 3  has  a  relative  clause  in  the  style 
of  a  confession;  vss  15-20  lack  the  word  “we”  in¬ 
troducing  the  community  as  speaking,  and  the 
“you”  by  which  it  is  addressed).  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  author  of  the  letter  joined  various  pieces 
of  tradition  together  and,  by  means  of  the  entire 
context  he  produced,  indicated  how  the  Christ- 
hymn  ought  to  be  understood. 
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Colossians  1 :15-20 


The  Christ— hymn :  The  quotation  of  a  hymnic  unit  begins  in  v  1 5  and 

1 :1 5-20  extends  to  v  20. 64  By  inserting  the  hymn  into  the 

letter’s  train  of  thought  a  certain  tension  arises  re¬ 
garding  its  present  context.  The  previous  vss  13-14 
preserve  the  style  of  a  confession  (“us,”  “we”);  vss 
15-20,  however,  make  no  mention  of  the  confessing 
community,  but  instead  only  demonstrate  the 
world-wide  validity  and  effect  of  the  Christ-event. 
What  follows  is  an  explanation  which  interprets  the 
hymn  and  applies  it  to  the  community  with  the 
words:  “he  has  reconciled  you”  (1 :21-23).  The 
reconciliation  is  thereby  no  longer  understood  in  a 
cosmic  context;  rather  it  is  related  to  the  community 


which  is  addressed  by  the  word  of  reconciliation. 

Style  and  language  identify  vss  15-20  as  a  hymnic 
section  which  has  been  appropriated  from  the  tra¬ 
dition.  Christological  statements  about  exaltation 
are  introduced  twice  by  a  relative  clause  (5s  eariv 
1:15, 18b), 6 5  and  each  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  causal 
clause  beginning  with  on  (1:16, 19).  Vss  17  and  18 
respectively  are  joined  to  the  preceding  by  a  k<u 
auros  (“and  he  .  .  and  v  20  is  attached  by  /ecu 
8l  avrov  (“and  through  him”).  The  hymn  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  pleonastic  phrase,  “making  peace  by 
the  blood  of  his  cross,  through  him,  whether  on  earth 


64  Since  the  quotation  begins  with  a  relative  clause, 
at  least  one  brief  line  must  have  preceded  this  clause 
in  the  original  hymn.  It  could  have  been  something 
like  “blessed  be  the  Son  of  God”  etc.  (cf.  above  p. 

38,  n.  45).  Hans-Jakob  Gabathuler  has  provided 
a  critical  report  of  the  research  on  the  exegesis  of 
1 :1 5-20  in  his  Jesus  Christus ,  Haupt  der  Kirche — Haupt 
der  Welt:  Der  Christushymnus  Colosser  1 :1 5-20  in  der 
theologischen  Forschung  der  letzten  130  Jahre,  AThANT 
45  (Zurich:  1965).  In  addition  to  the  commentaries, 
the  following  investigations  of  the  hymn  must  be 
especially  noted: 

Eduard  E.  Norden,  Agnostos  Theos ,  Untersuchungen 
zur  Formengeschichte  religioser  Rede  (Leipzig:  1913= 
Darmstadt:  41956),  250-54. 

Gunther  Harder,  Paulus  und  das  Gebet ,  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Forschung  10  (Giitersloh:  1936),  46- 
51. 

Max  Adolf  Wagenfiihrer,  Die  Bedeutung  Christi fur 
Welt  und  Kirche:  Studien  zum  Kolosser -  und  Epheser- 
brief  (Leipzig:  1941). 

Ernst  Percy,  Probleme,  68-78. 

Charles  Masson,  “L’hymne  christologique  de  l’6pi- 
tre  aux  Colossiens  I,  15-20,”  Revue  de  Theologie 
et  de  Philosophic  NS  36  (1948):  138-42. 

Ernst  Kasemann,  “A  primitive  Christian  baptismal 
liturgy,”  Essays ,  149-68. 

E.  Unger,  Christus  und  der  Kosmos:  Exegetisch-reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche  Studie  zu  Kol  7,  15jf.  Unpub. 

Diss.  (Vienna:  1953). 

Lucien  Cerfaux,  Le  Christ  dans  la  theologie  de  saint 
Paul,  Lectio  Divina  6  (Paris:  21954),  298-301 ; 

=  Christus  in  der  Paulinischen  Theologie  (Diissel- 
dorf:  1964),  245^17. 

Christian  Maurer,  “Die  Begriindung  der  Herrschaft 
Christi  iiber  die  Machte  nach  Kolosser  1,15- 
20,”  Wort  und  Dienst  NF  4  (1955):  79-93. 

James  M.  Robinson,  “A  Formal  Analysis  of  Colos¬ 
sians  1:15-20  ”JBL  76  (1957):  270-87. 

Eduard  Lohse,  “Imago  Dei  bei  Paulus”  in  Libertas 
Christiana:  Festschrift  fur  F.  Dele  k  at,  Beitr&ge  zur 


EvTh  26  (Munich:  1957)  pp.  126-30 
idem ,  “Christologie  und  Ethik,”  160-64. 

Jacob  Jervell,  Imago  Dei:  Gen  7,  26f  im  Spatjudentum , 
in  der  Gnosis  und  in  den  paulinischen  Brief  en, 
FRLANT  58  (Gottingen:  1960),  197-226. 

Karl-Gottfried  Eckart,  “Exegetische  Beobachtun- 
gen,”  87-106. 

Ernst  Bammel,  “ Versuch  zu  Col  1 : 1 5-20,”  %NW 
52  (1961):  88-95. 

Harald  Hegermann,  Die  Vorstellung  vom  Schopfungs - 
mittlerim  hellenistischen  Judentum  und  Urchristentum. 
TU  82  (Berlin:  1961),  88-157. 

Eduard  Schweizer,  “Die  Kirche  als  Leib  Christi  in 
den  paulinischen  Antilegomena,”  ThL^S6 
(1961):  241-56  =  Neotest amentica,  293-316. 

Idem ,  “The  Church  as  the  Missionary  Body  of 
Christ,”  KTSS  (1961-62):  1-11  =Neotestamen- 
tica,  317-29. 

P.  Ellingsworth,  “Colossians  1:15-20  and  its  Con¬ 
text”  ExpTl'b  (1961-62):  252f. 

Gottfried  Schille,  Fruhchristliche  Hymnen  (Berlin: 
1962;  21965),  81f. 

Johannes  Schattenmann,  Studien  zum  neutestament- 
lichen  Prosahymnus  (Munich:  1965),  16-18. 

Andr6  Feuillet,  Le  Christ  sagesse  de  Dieu  d'aprh 
les  cpitres  Pauliniennes ,  Etudes  bibliques  (Paris: 
1966),  163-273. 

Nikolaus  Kehl,  Der  Christushymnus  Kol  7,  72-29, 
Stuttgarter  Biblische  Monographien  1  (Stutt¬ 
gart:  1967). 

Richard  Deichgraber,  Gotteshymnus  und  Chris tushym~ 
nus  in  der  friihen  Christenheit:  Untersuchungen  zu 
Form,  Sprache  und  Stil  der friihchristhchen  Hymnen , 
Studien  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testaments  5 
(Gottingen:  1967),  143-55. 

K.  Wengst,  Christologische  For  mein  und  Lieder  des  Ur- 
christentums ,  Unpub.  Diss.  (Bonn:  1967),  163-74. 

65  For  the  use  of  relative  clauses  at  the  opening  of  a 

hymnic  quote,  cf.  Phil  2:6;  1  Tim  3:16;  1  Pt  2:22; 

Heb  1:3. 
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or  in  the  heavens”  (clprivoTroirjiras  Sid  tov  alpaTos 
tov  ffTavpov  abrov,  Si*  abrov  etre  ra  krri  ttJs  yrjs 
fire  ra  ev  rots  obpavois).  The  verses  of  the  hymn 
contain  an  impressive  number  of  terms  which  either 
do  not  appear  at  all  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  corpus, 
or  are  used  otherwise  with  a  different  meaning. 

Verse  1 5  has  “image  of  God”  (einuv  to v  Oeov)  which 
is  used  again  only  in  2  Cor  4:4  as  a  Christological 
predicate  in  the  formula-sentence:  “who  is  the  im¬ 
age  of  God”  (os  koTiv  eUo)V  tov  Oeov).66  In  the 
whole  New  Testament,  dparos  (1:16  “visible”) 
appears  only  here,  and  while  aoparos  (1:1 5f  “in¬ 
visible”)  appears  a  few  times  (Rom  1:20;  1  Tim 
1:17;  Heb  1 1 :27)  it  is  never  used  elsewhere  as  a  con¬ 
trast  to  6par6s  (“visible”).  The  Pauline  letters  do 
not  mention  8povo i  (“thrones”)  elsewhere,  and  only 
Eph  1:21  uses  KvpLOTijs  (1 : 16  “dominion”).  The 
intransitive  form  <TW€<TT7}K€vaL  (1 : 17  “to  be  estab¬ 
lished”)  is  otherwise  not  used  by  Paul.  In  a  Christo- 
logical  context  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  d7rapxi7  (1 
Cor  15:20  “first  fruits”),  but  never  as  apxv  (1*18 
“beginning”).67  The  words  TrpciJTevew  (“to  be  the 
first”)  and  eiprjvoTro letv  (“to  make  peace”)  are 
hapaxlegomena  in  the  New  Testament.  The  word 
KCLTOiKetv  (1 : 19  “to  dwell”)  reoccurs  in  Col  2:9,  but 
this  verse  refers  back  to  the  hymn,  and  again  in  Eph 
3:17.  Eph  2:16  contains  the  only  other  use  of  oltto- 
KCLTaWaaaeiV  (“to  reconcile”).  The  blood  of 
Christ  is  mentioned  by  Paul  only  in  connection  with 
traditional  primitive  Christian  phrases  which  have 
to  do  with  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,60  and  the 
combination  alpa  tov  OTavpov  avTov  (1 :20 


“blood  of  his  cross”)  is  without  parallel. 

These  observations  exclude  the  possibility  that 
the  author  of  this  letter  could  have  composed  these 
verses  himself  by  using  traditional  phrases.69  Rather, 
this  is  a  quotation  from  a  primitive  Christian  song 
which  celebrates  the  unique  dignity  of  the  exalted 
Lord  and  which  contains  two  strophes,  each  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Greek  relative  clause  6s  eoriv  (“He 
[who]  is  .  .  -**1:15, 18b).70  The  first  strophe  states 
that  all  things  were  created  in  him,  through  him, 
and  for  him,  so  that  the  second  strophe  deals  with 
reconciliation  which  is  established  as  cosmic  peace 
by  the  bearer  of  the  divine  fullness.  Thus  creation 
and  reconciliation,  cosmology  and  soteriology  are 
dealt  with  in  order  to  praise  Christ  as  the  Lord  of 
the  cosmos,  who  is  the  head  of  the  body  and  whose 
reign  encompasses  all  things. 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  author  of  the  letter 
did  not  incorporate  the  hymn  without  alterations; 
rather,  he  inserted  short  interpretive  additions  and 
thus  accentuated  it  in  certain  ways.  Above  all,  it  is 
curious  that  at  the  end  of  the  first,  cosmologically 
oriented  strophe,  Christ  is  suddenly  referred  to  as 
the  “head  of  the  body,  the  church”  (1:18a  K6<f>a\r] 
tov  <T(l)paTOS  Trjs  (-KKXrjoias).  Considering  its  con¬ 
tent,  this  statement  would  have  to  be  connected 
with  the  second  strophe  which  is  characterized  by 
soteriological  statements.  The  structure  of  the  hymn, 
however,  places  it  in  the  first  strophe.  The  difficulty 
in  the  arrangement  of  1 : 1 8a  is  solved  when  the  words 
Trjs  eKKXrjaias  (“of  the  church”)  are  taken  as  an 
interpretive  addition,  as  Ernst  Kasemann  has  argued 


66  1  Cor  11:7  says  of  man  that  he  is  the  “image  and 
glory  of  God”  (tLK&v  Kdi  5o£a  deov). 

67  The  word  apxV  with  the  meaning  “beginning”  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Corpus  Paulinum  only  in  Phil  4:15  and 
2  Thess  2:13,  but  as  a  variant  reading:  arr apxyv  (B 
G  33  al  f  vg  syh)  or  <X7r'  Apx’js  (N  ^  $  D  pm  it  syP). 
(Cf.  the  RSV  footnote  ad  loc.  [trans.]).  With  the 
meaning  “principality”  it  appears  in  1  Cor  1 5:24; 
Rom  8:38;  Col  2:10,  15;  Eph  1:21 ;  3:10;  6:12.  In 
Tit  3:1  the  civil  authorities  are  called  dpxcu. 

68  Rom  3:25;  1  Cor  10:16;  11:25,  27;  cf.  also  Eph  1:7; 

2: 13.  Also,  cf.  Lohse,  Mdrtyrer  und  Gottesknecht ,  1 38— 
41. 

69  Thus  Dibelius-Greeven,  p.  10:  “The  situation  has 
caused  Paul  to  speak  of  things  which  otherwise  .  .  . 
he  only  touches  upon  with  allusions.”  [Trans.]  Also, 
Maurer,  “Die  Begriindung  der  Herrschaft  Christi,” 
84;  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Colossian  Studies ,  Lessons  in 
Faith  and  Holiness  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians  and  Philemon  (London:  Pickering  &  Inglis, 

1926),  58-62;  Kummel,  Introduction ,  242.  Feuillet, 

Le  Christ  sagesse,  246-73,  maintains  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Col  took  up  a  hymn  which  he  had  composed 


at  an  earlier  date:  “Col  1:1—15  may  well  be  regarded 
as  the  summit  of  Pauline  Christology”  [Trans.]. 

70  An  analysis  of  the  hymn  must  begin  with  the  paral¬ 
lel  structure  of  these  two  relative  clauses.  Attempts 
to  demonstrate  another  division  of  the  hymn  ignore 
its  strophic  structure.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.t  wants  to 
reconstruct  the  two  strophes,  each  with  seven  lines, 
which  begin  at  1 : 1 5  and  1:18;  each  strophe  would 
be  preceded  by  a  unit  of  three  lines  (1:1 3f ;  1 :16c, 

17).  For  a  critique  of  this  analysis,  see  especially  Ka¬ 
semann,  Essays ,  149-51.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc., 
place  the  beginning  of  the  first  strophe  at  1:15  and 
the  second  at  1 :18a:  “He  is  the  head  .  . .”  (xai  abrds 
kffTW  if  K€<f)d\rj  kt\).  Masson  ad  loc.  proceeds  in  an 
altogether  different  manner:  by  leaving  out  1 :18a, 
he  constructs  five  strophes  of  four  cola  each.  These 
four  cola  are  built  according  to  the  rule  of  parallelis- 
mus  membrorum:  1 : 1 5—1 6a ;  16b-c;  17-1 8b;  19-20a; 
20b-c.  For  a  critical  discussion  of  this,  cf.  Eilings- 
worth,  “Colossians  1 : 15-20,”  252f,  and  Gabathuler, 
Jesus  Christ  us,  Haupt  der  Kirche,  42-49,  61-66. 
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Colossi&ns  1 :16-20 


convincingly.71  Originally,  then,  the  reference  was 
to  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  body,  i.e.,  of  the  cos¬ 
mos.  However,  inserting  “of  the  church”  (rrjs  £K- 
fcXf/alas),  the  author  of  the  letter  gave  the  term 
“body”  (aw/ia)  a  new  interpretation  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  his  understanding  of  the  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ  (cf.  1 :24).72  It  is  also  clear  that  there 
is  a  secondary  expansion  at  the  end  of  strophe  two. 
The  text  says  that  he  has  made  peace  “through  the 
blood  of  his  cross,  through  him”  (8id  tov  aifiaros 
tov  ffravpov  avrov,  8i  abrov).  This  double 
“through”  (8i&)  has  continuously  given  rise  to 
critical  reflection,  so  that  several  copyists  deleted  the 
“through  him”  ( 8l *  avTOv)  in  order  to  achieve  a 
smoother  text  (e.g.:  B  D  *  G  I  al  latt  Or).  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  “through  him”  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  text.  The  words  “through  the  blood 
of  his  cross”  (<$ta  tov  a'ipaTOS  tov  oravpov  abrov) 
indicate,  rather,  an  addition73  which  follows  the 
thrust  of  Pauline  theology  and  points  to  the  cross 
as  the  place  where  reconciliation  was  accomplished. 
By  means  of  these  two  glosses  the  hymn’s  statements 
receive  solid  historical  reference.  The  reconciliation 
which  relates  to  the  whole  world  originated  in  the 
vicarious  death  of  Christ;  the  rule  of  Christ,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  present  reality  in  his  body,  the  church. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  original 
form  of  the  hymn  has  been  rediscovered  after  these 
two  additions  have  been  removed,  or  whether  the 
text  contains  further  secondary  supplements.  As  con¬ 
cerns  the  structure  of  both  strophes,  not  only  is  the 
first  one  (vss  15-1 8a)  a  good  bit  longer  than  the 
second  (vss  18b-20),  but  there  is  no  exact  formal 
correlation  between  the  individual  lines.  Thus,  one 
must  examine  whether  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  a 
more  properly  balanced  structure  of  the  original 
hymn. 


The  enumeration  “whether  thrones  or  domin¬ 
ions,  powers  or  principalities”  as  well  as  the  phrase 
“whether  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens”  (ctrc  dpbvoi 
tire  KVpibrrjTes  etre  Apx^l  etre  e£ovoLai  v  16;  clre 
ra  cttI  Trjs  y rjs  elre  ra  iv  rots  obpavois  v  20),  were 
described  by  Eduard  Norden  as  “superfluous  orna¬ 
mental  trimming”  which  is  “foreign  to  the  nature  of 
the  Semitic,  but  quite  acceptable  to  that  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  mind”;  they  were  therefore,  he  judged, 
added  secondarily.74  Indeed,  many  exegetes  have 
agreed  with  this  view  and  have  asserted  that  the 
author  of  the  letter  inserted  these  words  in  order  to 
be  able  to  polemicize  against  the  worship  of  cosmic 
powers — a  practice  with  which  he  must  come  to 
grips  in  chapter  two.75  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
“thrones  or  dominions”  ( dpdvoi  Kal  KvpiorrjTes) 
are  not  mentioned  again  either  in  Col  or  in  the 
Pauline  corpus . 76  It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the  coupling 
of  these  two  terms  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  author 
or  of  his  opponents  without  further  ado.77  This  only 
leaves  one  to  suppose  that  such  an  addition  could 
already  have  been  made  in  the  oral  tradition.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  concluding  phrase,  “whether  on  earth 
or  in  the  heavens”  (etre  ra  kiri  Trjs  yrjs  etre  ra  kv 
rots  obpavois),  it  must  be  said  that  it  recalls  the 
beginning  of  the  hymn79  and,  as  a  reference  to  the 
cosmic  dimensions  of  the  reconciliation,  it  achieves 
an  appropriate  conclusion.  Since  the  second  strophe 
lacks  an  exact  counterpart  for  the  two  clauses  which 
start  with  Kai  avTOS  (“He”  or  “and  he”  in  tr.  of 
vss  17, 18a),79  several  exegetes  have  called  vss  17 
and  18a  an  insertion80  which  stands  out  syntactically 
and  narrows  the  cosmological  horizon  of  the  two 
parallel  strophes  of  vss  1 5f  and  18b-20.81  Actually, 
however,  the  two  clauses  serve  to  underscore  in 
pleonastic  phrases  the  words  “all  things”  (r  A 
TT&VTa)  which  are  repeatedly  used;  thus  it  is  out  of 


71  Cf.  Kasemann,  Essays ,  1 50-53.  Wagenfuhrer,  Die 
Bedeutung  Christi,  62f,  recognized  the  problem,  but 
he  considered  “of  the  church”  ( rrjs  eKKXrjaias)  as 
a  later  gloss  inserted  into  the  text  of  Col. 

72  Contrary  to  Kasemann  (Essays,  151-53),  the  words 
“the  church”  are  not  due  to  an  earlier  Christian 
re-editing  of  a  pre-Christian  hymn,  but  rather  stem 
from  the  author  of  Col — as  the  comparison  with 
1:24  shows. 

73  Convincingly  established  by  Kasemann,  Essays , 
151-53. 

74  Norden,  Agnostos  Theos,  261 ;  cf.  Hegermann,  Schop- 
fungsmittler ,  91 . 

75  Cf.  Robinson,  “A  Formal  Analysis,”  282f,  who  also 
reckons  “the  visible  and  the  invisible”  (ra  Apara 
Kal  AApara)  to  be  an  insert,  and  takes  the  view  that 
both  phrases  were  necessitated  by  the  controversy 
with  the  Colossian  heresy.  So  also  Hegermann, 


Schopfungsmittler ,  91f;  Schweizer,  Neotestament ica , 
293f;  Hans-Martin  Schenke,  “Der  Widerstreit  gno- 
stischer  und  kirchlicher  Christologie  im  Spiegel  des 
Kolosserbriefs,”  ZThK  61  (1964):  401.  Eckart, 
“Exegetische  Beobachtungen,”  104-06,  omits  only 
the  phrase  in  v  16,  but  not  that  in  v  20,  like  Deich- 
graber,  Gotteshymnus  und  Christushymnus ,  146f. 

76  The  word  Kvpibrrjs  (dominion)  appears  again  only 
in  Eph  1 : 21 .  Cf.  above  p.  42. 

77  The  words  Apx&i  and  efouafat  (principalities  and 
powers)  are  resumed  in  2:10  and  15  in  the  explana¬ 
tion  and  application  of  the  hymn. 

78  Cf.  Kasemann,  Essays,  151-53. 

79  But  cf.  v  20,  “and  through  him”  (Kal  8i ’  avrov). 

80  Maurer,  “Die  Begriindung  der  Herrschaft  Christi,” 
82f;  Schweizer,  Neotestamentica ,  295;  cf.  also,  Gaba- 
thuler,  Jesus  Christus ,  Haupt  der  Kirche,  128f. 

81  Thus  Bornkamm,  Aufsatze  2, 197,  n.  20. 
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the  question  that  they  narrow  the  cosmic  perspec¬ 
tive.  Furthermore,  the  formal  structure  of  vss  1 7  and 
18a  is  explained  by  their  position  in  the  context  of 
the  hymn,  in  which  they  serve  as  a  summary  that 
brings  the  first  strophe  to  a  conclusion.82 

An  exactly  parallel  structure  for  the  strophes  can 
only  be  achieved  through  deletions  and  transposi¬ 
tions.  For  reasons  of  form,  Eduard  Bammel  and 
Eduard  Schweizer  view  v  18c  as  an  addition  made 
by  the  author  of  the  letter  because  the  result  clause 
(“in  order  that”  iva )  does  not  fit  the  structure  of  the 
whole.83  Yet  the  verb  TTpbJTeveiv  (to  be  first)  is  a 
hapaxlegomenon  in  the  New  Testament  and  thus 
may  scarcely  be  claimed  for  Pauline  vocabulary. 
James  M.  Robinson  transposes  v  1 8a  to  the  close  of 
the  hymn  and  connects  it  with  the  result  clause  (“in 
order  that”)  of  v  18c,  which  has  no  formal  counter¬ 
part  in  the  first  strophe.04  Thus  the  hymn  would 
end  in  this  manner:  “and  he  is  the  head  of  the  body 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first  in  all  things”  (feat 
aurAs  ecTiv  if  k€<$> o\tj  tov  a&iiaTos,  Iva  yevrjTai 
ev  iraaiv  Trp&TtixiJv).65  These  alterations,  how¬ 
ever,  meddle  too  much  with  the  given  text  and  do 
not  give  evidence  sufficient  to  make  probable  the 
hypothesis  of  two  strophes  of  exactly  parallel  struc¬ 
tures.86  It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  primitive  Chris¬ 
tian  hymn  would  have  consisted  of  regularly  con¬ 
structed  verses  and  strophes;  rather,  the  individual 
strophes  probably  differed  in  structure  and  were 
composed  in  the  free  rhythm  of  hymnic  prose.87 
For  this  reason  the  attempt  to  discover  the  original 
form  of  the  hymn  must  proceed  with  caution.88 


Aside  from  the  two  glosses  in  vss  18a  and  20,  which 
clearly  reveal  the  theology  of  the  author  of  the  epis¬ 
tle,  all  the  other  phrases  which  are  considered  to  be 
additions  to  an  originally  shorter  hymn  are  actually 
statements  which  draw  out  further  the  lines  already 
plotted  in  the  hymn.  Thus  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  reckoning  with  further  interpretive  additions. 
The  two  strophes  do  not  correspond  to  each  other 
in  all  details,  yet  there  are  the  marked  beginnings 
“he  (who)  is”  (5s  eaTiv)  of  vss  15  and  18,  and  the 
two  following  predications  of  Christ.  There  are  the 
two  on  clauses  (“for  in  him,”  vss  1 6  and  19),  and 
also  the  two  conclusions  considering  the  cosmic 
dimension  of  Christ’s  rule  which  round  out  the 
strophes  (vss  1 6b,  20b).  Thus  the  structure  of  these 
two  strophes  can  be  presented  in  this  manner: 

He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 

The  first-born  before  all  creation, 

For  in  him  all  things  were  created 
In  the  heavens  and  on  earth, 

The  visible  and  the  invisible, 

Whether  thrones  or  dominions,  principalities 
or  powers; 

All  things  are  created  through  him  and  for 
him; 

And  he  is  before  all  things 

And  in  him  all  things  are  established 
And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  [the  church]. 

He  is  the  beginning, 

The  first-born  from  the  dead, 

In  order  that  he  might  be  the  first  in  all 
things, 


82  Hegermann,  Schopjungsmittler,  92f,  who  would  like 
to  achieve  two  equally  long  strophes,  excludes  “all 
things  were  created  through  him”  (ra  irhvTa  8i 
abrov  Kal  els  abrdv  cktuttcu  v  1 6c)  and  also  “and 
he  is  before  all  things”  (xat  abros  eanv  TTpd  ttclvtlov 
v  17)  as  being  repetitious  of  “the  first  bom”  (7rpa>- 
t6tokos  v  15). 

83  Ernst  Bammel,  “  Versuch  zu  Col  1 : 1 5-20,”  ZNW 
52  (1961):  94;  and  Schweizer,  Neotestamentica ,  294. 

84  Robinson,  “A  Formal  Analysis,”  280-82,  Robin¬ 
son’s  reconstruction  is  not  free  of  arbitrary  meddling 
with  the  text.  Instead  of  1:19,  he  has  assigned  2:9 

to  the  second  strophe,  and  has  deleted  “making 
peace”  (eiprjvoTTOL^aas)  in  v  20  in  favor  of  “he  has 
reconciled”  (ATroxaf^XXa^t)  which  he  inserts  as  the 
predicate. 

85  Ibid.,  285.  Robinson  asserts  that  the  Christ-hymn 
in  Phil  ends  with  a  result  clause  {'iva),  cf.  Phil  2:1  Of. 

86  Bammel  has  attempted  to  establish  a  chiastic  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  hymn,  but  this  principle  of  division  does 
violence  to  the  hymn  when  it  is  carried  out.  If  it  is 
not  even  evident  to  what  degree  vss  15a  and  16c  as 
well  as  vss  18a  and  20a  are  supposed  to  correspond 


to  each  other  in  chiastic  arrangement,  then  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  chiasm  in  its 
particulars.  The  phrases  “whether  thrones  or  do¬ 
minions,  principalities  or  powers”  (etre  dpbvot  elre 
KVpiOTTjTts  eire  apxai  ki-ovaLai),  according  to 
Bammel,  are  said  to  correspond  to  each  other  as 
b’  a’  a’  b\  Yet  if  “thrones”  {dpbvoi)  and  “powers” 
(efovoJai)  can  be  set  in  relation  to  each  other,  they 
can  no  longer  be  understood  in  an  angelological 
sense.  Finally,  in  order  for  this  schema  to  hold,  v  18c, 
“in  order  that  he  may  be  the  first  in  all  things”  (tva 
yevr\rai  ev  iraaiv  abrds  Trpusrebusv)  must  be  omitted 
as  an  addition  while  the  gloss  in  v  20  must  be  re¬ 
tained). 

87  Cf.  Ernst  Haenchen,  “Probleme  des  johanneischen 
‘Prologs’,”  Z.ThK  60  (1963):  309;  reprinted  in  idem , 
Gott  und  Mensch,  Gesammelte  Aujsatzje  (Tubingen: 
1965),  118. 

88  In  order  to  obtain  two  parts  of  151  syllables  each, 
Schattenmann,  Prosahymnus ,  16-18,  places  v  13f 
before  v  18b-20  so  that  a  Christ-hymn  (vss  13, 18b- 
20)  follows  a  Logos-hymn  pertaining  to  God  (vss 

1 2, 1 5-1 8a).  For  a  critique  of  this  arbitrary  proce- 
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Colos8ians  1 :1 5-20 


For  in  him  all  the  fullness  was  pleased  to  dwell 
And  through  him  to  reconcile  all  things  toward  him, 
Making  peace  [through  the  blood  of  his  cross] 
through  him 

Whether  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens. 

5s  eanv  elK&v  tov  8eov  tov  aophrov, 
ttpo>t6tokos  Trao-tjs  ktl<t€cjs, 

&tl  kv  avTco  turlvd -q  tcl  irSiVTa 

kv  rots  ovpavols  nai  kiri  rtjs  yrjSf 
ra  dpara  nat  ra  aopara, 
etre  8povoi  et re  KvpioTijTes  etre 
dpxat  etre  efouataf 

ra  7ra^ra  8i‘  clvtov  Kal  els  a vt8v  ftcrurrar 
Kai  aur6s  k<JTiv  tt p8  ira vtojv 

Kal  ra  iravTa  kv  a vtQ  <jvvkvTr)Kev} 

Kat  auros  k<JTiv  i)  K&paXi)  tov  awparos  [ri?s 
eKxX^atas]* 

5s  koTiv  6.pxv, 

7rpcor6ro«os  €K  t&v  veKp&v, 

iva  ykvrjrai  kv  iraoiv  avTos  7rpa>reya>y, 

5rt  kv  ayrai  ev86KT]<rev  7ray  t8  7rXi7ptopa  «arot- 
Kijcrat 

«at  5i*  a 8tov  d7roKaraXXd{ai  ra  wavra  els 
avrov 

eiprjvoTToirjcras  [5ta  tov  atparos  tov  (TTavpov 
ayroy]  8l  ai>Tov 

et T€  ra  kirl  rfls  777s  etre  ra  kv  rots  oypa- 
t'OtS. 

Where  did  this  hymn  come  from,  and  what  con¬ 
ditions,  known  from  the  history  of  religions,  deter¬ 
mined  its  characteristics?  Ernst  Kasemann  thought 
that  once  the  two  additions  “of  the  church”  (ttjs 
eKKXijatas  v  1 8a)  and  “through  the  blood  of  his 
cross”  (Sta  roy  atparos  roy  araypoy  a vtov  v  20) 
were  removed,  a  hymn  remained  that  no  longer  dis¬ 
played  any  specifically  Christian  characteristics. 
Thus  he  viewed  it  sis  a  pre-Christian  Gnostic  text 
which  deals  with  the  supra-his  tori  cal,  metaphysical 
drama  of  the  Gnostic  redeemer.  Creation  and  re¬ 
demption  are  related  constituents  in  the  myth  of  the 
primeval  man  and  redeemer  who  breaks  into  the 
sphere  of  death  as  the  pathfinder  and  leader  of  those 


who  belong  to  him.89  Yet  this  thesis  is  hardly  con¬ 
vincing.  First  of  all,  the  Christian  character  of  the 
phrase  “first-born  from  the  dead”  certainly  can  not 
be  doubted.90  Furthermore,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  words  of  v  19  speak  of  God’s  decree  of  elec¬ 
tion  with  the  Old  Testament  term  “to  be  pleased” 
(ey5oK€tp) — a  phrase  that  wants  to  be  understood 
as  a  statement  about  the  unique  event  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation  in  Christ,  quite  comparable  to  the  sentences 
in  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel  of  John.91  In  contrast 
to  the  n on-historical  myth  of  Gnosticism,  this  refers 
to  God’s  definite  and  defining  act.  Finally,  the  re¬ 
peated  references  to  the  divine  creation  correspond 
to  Old  Testament  and  Jewish  tradition,  even  though 
the  formulation  is  expressed  in  Hellenistic  language, 
and  the  words  “in  him”  (kv  ayrej),  “through  him” 
(Si'  a yroy),  and  “for  him”  (els  a vt6v)  recall  Stoic 
phrases.  These  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  history  of  religions  background  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  in  this  hymn  is  to  be  sought  in  Hellenistic 
Judaism.92 

This  definition  of  the  background  is  to  be  differ¬ 
entiated  from  Ernst  Lohmeyer’s  exposition  of  the 
history  of  religions  presuppositions.93  Using  the 
concept  of  reconciliation  ( Versohnung )  mentioned  in 
v  20  as  a  starting  point,  Lohmeyer  maintains  that 
the  whole  hymn  can  be  unraveled  by  means  of  this 
catchword,  and  should  be  understood  against  the 
background  of  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement  (Ver¬ 
sohnung).94  On  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Israel  re¬ 
ceives  the  pronouncement  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world  turns  to 
his  people,  so  that  creation  and  reconciliation  are 
brought  close  to  one  another.  According  to  Loh¬ 
meyer,  the  statements  of  this  hymn  similarly  revolve 
around  the  two  foci  of  creation  and  reconciliation. 
The  Jewish  institutions,  however,  are  said  to  have 
been  abolished  in  Christ,  for  he  is  not  only  the  es¬ 
sence  and  fulfillment  of  the  Law,  but  also  of  Jewish 
rites.95  “Just  as  the  existence  of  the  world  rests  trust¬ 
ingly  in  the  rite  of  atonement,  so  it  also  rests  in  this 
particular  figure  of  Christ,  who  ‘reconciles  all 


dure  cf.  the  review  by  Gottfried  Schille,  ThLZ  92 
(1967):  36. 

89  Kasemann,  Essays ,  154-56.  Ulrich  Wilckens  follows 
him  in  his  Weisheitund  Torheit;  Eine  exegetische-reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  zu  1  Kor  1  und  2,  BHTh 
26  (Tubingen:  1959),  200-02. 

90  Cf.  Ernst  Percy,  “Zu  den  Problemen  des  Kolosser- 

und  Epheserbriefes ,”  43  (1950-51):  184; 

Schweizer,  Neotestamentica ,  297,  n.  11 ;  idem ,  Ernie  - 
drigung  und  Erhohung  bei  Jesus  und  seinen  Nachjolgern , 
AThANT  28  (Zurich:  *1955),  103,  n.  465. 

91  Cf.  Lohse,  “Christologie  und  Ethik,”  162f. 

92  Concerning  the  cosmological  conceptions  as  devel¬ 


oped  in  Hellenistic  Judaism,  cf.  Hans-Friedrich 
Weiss,  Untersuchungen  zur  Kosmologie  des  hellenistischen 
und paldstinisc he n  Judentums,  TU  97  (Berlin:  1966). 

93  Lohmeyer,  pp.  43-47. 

94  Stanislas  Lyonnet,  “L’hymne  christologique  de 
l’Epitre  aux  Colossiens  et  la  f£te  juive  du  Nouvel 
An,”  RechSR  48  (1960):  92-100,  began  with  Loh¬ 
meyer’s  statements  and  attempted  to  demonstrate 
that  v  20  presents  allusions  to  the  Jewish  liturgy  for 
the  New  Year’s  festival. 

95  Lohmeyer,  p.  45. 
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things’.”96  The  picture  of  Christ,  however,  is  drawn 
here  in  accordance  with  the  ‘‘myth  of  the  primeval 
man,  or  in  Jewish  terms,  the  eschatological  Son  of 
Man,  which  is  closely  connected  with  a  new  cosmo¬ 
logical  view  of  Adam.”97  Yet  the  term  “to  recon¬ 
cile”  (diroxaTaXXdfcu  v  20)  does  not  allude,  even 
remotely,  to  a  connection  with  Jewish  conceptions  of 
sacrifices  and  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement;  more¬ 
over,  the  synagogue  did  not  connect  the  Day  of 
Atonement  with  the  concept  of  creation.98  Finally, 
the  myth  of  the  primeval  man  or  the  expectation  of 
the  Son  of  Man  presents  a  motif  that  is  completely 
separate  from  the  concepts  which  were  related  to  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  Thus  this  motif  likewise  does 
not  help  to  explain  the  hymn." 

The  exalted  Christ  is  called  “the  image  of  God, 
the  first-born  of  all  creation”  (eU&v  tov  deov,  irpo>- 
tStokos  Traces  ktut«os),  and  he  is  also  called  “the 
beginning”  ( apXV )■  With  these  designations  the 
hymn  relates  to  the  characterizations  which  Hel¬ 
lenistic  synagogues  gave  to  Wisdom.  They  praised 
Wisdom  ( ao<j)ia )  as  created  before  all  creatures, 
as  the  first-born  of  God,  the  primordial  beginning — 
in  view  of  creation  as  well  as  of  the  redemption  she 
grants  as  the  mediatrix  of  salvation.  In  the  Jewish 
Diaspora,  moreover,  there  was  much  borrowing 
from  the  concepts  of  popular  Hellenistic  philosophy, 


and  there  was  certainly  no  total  ban  against  influ¬ 
ences  from  the  syncretistic  milieu.  However,  the 
Christian  communities,  which  in  many  cases  arose 
directly  from  the  circles  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  confession  of  Christ  as  the  Kyrios  with 
the  aid  of  the  terminology  developed  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  which  itself  had  assimilated  its  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  inheritance  with  oriental  concepts  and  Greek 
thought.  The  words  “all,”  “all  things”  (Trap, 
TT&VTa)  appear  repeatedly  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  hymn  as  the  leading  keynote  which  is 
joined  with  another  recurrent  expression,  “in  him” 
(kv  avTCt 5),  in  order  to  praise  the  rule  of  the  exalted 
Christ  which  encompasses  all  things. 

This  hymn  was  clearly  familiar  to  Christians  in 
Asia  Minor,100  and  the  author  of  Col  takes  it  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  his  argumentation.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  community 
that  Christ  holds  in  his  hands  dominion  over  all  the 
world,  and  that  he  is  the  head  of  his  body,  the 
church.  Whoever  belongs  to  this  Lord  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  forgiveness  of  sins  has  thus  also  been 
wrested  from  the  enslaving  dominion  of  the  cosmic 
powers  and  raised  with  Christ  to  new  life. 


■  1 5  Christ  is  the  “image  of  the  invisible  God”  (eiK&v 
tov  Oeov  tov  AopaTOv) — thus  the  hymn  begins.  This 
title  of  sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  following  phrase  “first¬ 
born  before  all  creation”  (wpcot6tokos  iracFrjs  KTicrecos ), 
recall  the  story  of  creation:  “In  the  beginning  God  cre¬ 
ated  the  heavens  and  the  earth”  (Gen  1:1);  he  created 
man  “in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  he  created 


him”  (Gen  1 :27).  Yet  even  though  the  term  “image” 
(hko) v)  suggests  Gen  1 :27,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
interpret  it  as  a  direct  reference  to  the  biblical  account  of 
creation. 101  When  the  word  ebc&v  is  defined  as  the 
“image”  of  the  invisible  God,  the  Hellenistic  under¬ 
standing  of  this  term  is  to  be  assumed.  God  is  invisible,102 
but  he  allows  himself  to  be  known  wherever  he  wills  to 


96  Lohmeyer,  p.  46. 

97  Ibid. 

98  Cf.  Gabathuler,  Jesus  Christus,  Haupt  der  Kirche ,  36. 

99  Cf.  Kasemann’s  pertinent  critique  of  Lohmeyer: 

“.  .  .  while,  from  the  angle  of  the  comparative  study 
of  religion  [his  interpretation]  tries  without  excep¬ 
tion  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the  passage  on  the 
basis  of  Jewish  premises,  he  does  not  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  would  he  to  the  point,  i.e.,  an  approach 
in  strictly  historical  categories.  Instead  he  remains 
in  a  phenomenological  orientation  which  gets  no 
further  than  the  uncovering  of  suprahistorical- 
metaphysical  ‘facts’  and  his  thought  therefore  does 
not  actually  commence  from  Judaism  but  from 
Hellenism.”  (Trans,  from  Aufsatze  1,  p.  39,  n.  21 ; 
cf.  Essays ,  p.  155,  n.  1). 

100  Certainly  the  hymn  was  known  and  sung  by  more 
than  one  community — not  by  the  Colossians  alone. 


It  was  doubtless  the  common  property  of  commu¬ 
nities  in  Asia  Minor,  so  that  one  can  neither  speak 
of  a  “Colossian”  hymn  nor  of  a  “heretical”  one — 
not  to  mention  that,  at  this  period,  the  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy  did  not  yet 
exist,  but  became  established  only  later.  Cf.  Walter 
Bauer,  Rechtglaubigkeit  und  Ketzerei  im  altesten  Christen- 
tum>  BHTh  10  (Tubingen:  1934);  2d  edition,  1964, 
ed.  Georg  Strecker. 

101  This  explanation  was  advocated  above  all  by  C.  F. 
Burney,  “Christ  as  the  ’APXH  of  Creation  (Prov. 
VIII  22,  Col.  1 15-18,  Rev.  Ill  14)”  JTS21  (1926): 
160-77.  Paul  supposedly  gave  a  meditative  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  first  words  of  the  Bible  (In  the  begin¬ 
ning)  in  Col  1 : 1 5-1 8,  exegeting  Gen  1 : 1  via  Pr  8:22 
as  follows: 

B[erSsh(th]  =  ‘in  rishith* — 

kv  afrroi  karlaOr)  r  a  irhyra 


Colossians  1 :1 6-20 


be  known,  i.e.  he  is  revealed  in  his  “image.” 103 

Plato  had  already  called  the  cosmos  the  visible  image  of 
God  {Tim.  92c);  likewise,  in  the  Hellenistic  age  the  world 
was  considered  God’s  “image.”  The  cosmos  was  created 
by  God  “in  his  image  ”  (/car’  einSva  avrov  Corp.  Herm . 
8.2) 104  so  that  “The  Aeon  then  is  an  image  of  God; 
the  cosmos  is  an  image  of  the  Aeon”  (eori  toLvv v  eifcthp 
tov  deov  6  ai(l)v ,  rod  al&vos  6  k6<t/jlos  Corp.  Herm. 

11.15)  and  the  whole  cosmos  can  be  called  .  a  great 
God,  and  an  image  of  Him  who  is  greater  .  . (6  peyas 
Beds  Kai  rod  pei^ovos  eiKotv  Corp.  Herm.  12.15). 105  In 
the  beginning  was  the  eternal  God,  then  came  the  world, 
and  then  came  man  “who  has  been  made  in  the  image 
of  the  cosmos”  (/car'  eUSva  tov  k6(Tjjlov  ytvbptvos 
Corp.  Herm.  8.5).  Man,  then,  is  to  render  “praise  and 
thanks  in  full  measure  to  God,  and  revering  God’s  image 
(the  Cosmos),  not  unaware  that  he  himself  is  a  second 
image  of  God.  For  there  are  two  images  of  God;  the 
Cosmos  is  one,  and  man  is  another  .  . (laudes  grotesque 


maximas  agens  deo ,  eius  imaginem  verier ans^  non  ignarus  se  etiam 
secundam  esse  imaginem  dei ,  cuius  sunt  imagines  duae  mundus 
et  homo.  Pseud.  Apul.  \Asclepius\  10).  This  understanding 
of  the  term  “image,”  which  uses  this  term  to  refer  to  the 
divine  revelation, 106  was  taken  over  by  Hellenistic 
Judaism  and  transferred  to  “Wisdom.” 1 07  She  was  al¬ 
ready  praised  by  Pr  8:22,  which  states  that  Yahweh 
created  her  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  as  the  first  of  his 
acts  of  old,  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  Wisd  Sol 
7:26  she  is  called  an  “image  of  his  [God’s]  goodness” 
(elKtbv  TTfs  6.ya66TT)TOS  avrov),  which  makes  known 
the  goodness  of  God.  Philo  describes  Wisdom  as  “  ‘begin¬ 
ning’  and  ‘image’  and  ‘vision  of  God’  ”  {apxvv 
eUbva  /cat  8pa<nv  6 tov  Leg.  All.  1.43),  in  that  he  grants 
to  her  the  same  dignity  as  to  the  Logos,  which  itself  is 
called  “  ‘the  Beginning’  and  the  Name  of  God  and  His 
Word  and  the  Man  after  His  image  and  ‘he  that  sees,’ 


B[erishith]  =  'by  rtehtth'— 

irdvra  8i *  abrov  tKTiarai 
B[erishith ]  =  ‘into  rishxth' — 

irtvTa  els  abrdp  emorat 

Rishxth  =  ‘Beginning5 — 

t IVt6s  ktXTLP  TTpd  TTCLPTCOP 
Rishith  =  ‘Sum-total’ — 

to.  irdvra  ev  a vt$  ovpkoT’pMP 

Rishith  =  ‘Head’— 

abrbs  eoTip  r)  KetpaXr)  tov  a&uaros 
Rishith  =  ‘First-fruits’ — 

os  ecTiv  hpXVf  7rpcor6roKos  e/c  t&p 

V€KpU)V 

Some  exegetes  have  agreed  with  this  thesis:  W.  D. 
Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism:  Some  Rabbinic  Ele¬ 
ments  in  Pauline  Theology  (London:  S.P.C.K.,  1948, 
21955),  150-52;  Moule,  ad  loc.  \  Edvin  Larsson, 
Christus  als  Vorbild:  Eine  Untersuchung  z.u  den paulim- 
schen  Tauf-  und  Eikontexten,  ASNU  23  (Uppsala: 
1962),  190-96.  This  thesis  would  presuppose  that 
the  passage  was  an  exegesis  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
the  insight  that  1 : 1 5-20  is  a  citation  of  a  Hellenistic 
Christian  hymn  does  away  with  this  assumption. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  carried  through  in  partic¬ 
ulars  without  the  aid  of  artificial  explanations,  and 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  comprehension  of  the  whole 
context — for  this  would  be  necessary  if  dpxv  (be¬ 
ginning)  from  the  second  strophe  is  to  be  included. 
For  a  critique,  cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Deif  p.  200,  n.  107; 
Gabathuler,  Jesus  Christus ,  Haupt  der  Kirche ,  26-29; 
Feuillet,  Le  Christ  sagesse,  189-91. 

1 02  For  this  theme,  cf.  Rom  1 : 20 ;  1  Tim  1 : 1 7 ;  Acts 
14:17;  15:23-28;  Heb  11:27;  Jn  1:18.  Further¬ 


more,  cf.  Rudolf  Bui tmann,  “Untersuchungen  zum 
Johannesevangelium:  B.  &edv  ovbels  e&paKev  ira)- 
7TOT6”,  ^JVIT  29  (1930):  169-82;  reprinted  in  idem, 
Exegetica:  Aufsdtze  zur  Erjorschung  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  (Tubingen:  1967),  174-92;  also  Erich  Fascher, 
Deus  invisibilis:  Eine  Studie  zur  biblischen  Gottesvor- 
stellung ,  Marburger  Theologische  Studien  1  (Mar¬ 
burg:  1931),  41-77. 

103  For  the  concept  eUcop  (image),  cf.  Gerhard  Kittel, 
Gerhard  von  Rad,  Hermann  Kleinknecht,  TDNT 
2,  381-97;  Friedrich -Wilhelm  Eltester,  Eikon  im 
Neuen  Testament ,  BZNW  23  (Berlin:  1958);  Jervell, 
Imago  Dei ,  esp.  214-26;  and  Hans  Wildberger,  “Das 
Abbild Gottes,”  77z£21  (1965):  245-59,481-501. 

104  Translations  for  Corp.  Herm.  based  on  text  of  Corpus 
Hermeticum  by  A.  D.  Nock  and  A.-J.  Festugi£re 
(Paris:  1945)  and  with  help  of  Hermetica  by  Walter 
Scott  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press:  1924).  (Trans.) 

105  Cf.  Hermann  Kleinknecht,  TDNT 2,  388f. 

106  In  the  Hellenistic  ruler-cult  it  was  said  that  the 

appearance  of  the  ruler  was  the  event  of  the  deity’s 
epiphany.  Cf.  the  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Ptolemaeus  Epiphanes  was 
the  “living  image  of  Zeus,  the  son  of  the  sun”  (et- 
k6pos  tov  At 6s,  u£6s  tov  'HAtov  Ditt.  Or. 

90.3;  [Trans.].  Hans  Wildberger,  “Das  Abbild  Got¬ 
tis,”  496-501,  rightly  reminds  us  that  the  Egyptian 
view  of  the  king  as  the  image  of  God  entered  Hel¬ 
lenistic  syncretism  and  must  have  had  some  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  development  of  speculations  about 
Wisdom  in  Egyptian  Judaism. 

107  Cf.  Weiss,  Untersuchungen  zur  Kosmologie,  189-210; 
265-75. 
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that  is  Israel”  (&PXV  Ka'L  toop*  Seov  /cat  Xbyos  /cat  6 
/car*  eUbva  avdpcoiros  /cat  6  optoy,  Tapai^A,  7rpoaa7o- 
peuerat  Conf.  Ling .  146). 108  Philo  describes  “Wisdom” 
(cro^ta),  as  well  as  the  Logos,  as  “the  perfect  way  .  .  . 
which  leads  to  God”  (reXelav  68ov  rrjv  irpos  deov  ayov- 
aav  Deuslmm.  1 42f ;  Migr.  Abr.  175).  Wisdom  was  present 
at  the  beginning  of  creation  but  found  no  dwelling-place 
on  the  earth  and  returned  to  heaven  (1  En  42: If). 109 
According  to  apocalyptic  expectations  she  will  reappear 
in  the  last  times  when  her  spirit  will  dwell  in  the  Son  of 
Man;  he  will  act  in  the  power  of  Wisdom  and  he  will 
executejudgment  (1  En  49:1-4).  Thus  Wisdom  is  not 
only  the  mediatrix  of  creation  but  also  of  salvation,  and 
cosmology  and  soteriology  are  related  to  one  another 
in  the  myth  of  Wisdom. 

The  Christian  community  applied  the  concept  “image” 
to  Christ  so  as  to  praise  him  as  the  one  in  whom  God 
reveals  himself. 1 10  As  the  “image”  of  the  invisible  God, 
he  does  not  belong  to  what  was  created,  but  stands  with 
the  creator  who,  in  Christ,  is  acting  upon  the  world 
and  with  the  world . 1 1 1  He  is  absolutely  superior  to 
the  cosmos,  i.e.,  the  whole  creation  on  earth  and  in 
heaven. 1 1 2  Therefore  the  first  title  of  majesty  is  followed 


by  the  second,  “first-born  before  all  creation”  (irpo)- 
tStokos  7rd<n7S  /crttrecos). 

The  characterization  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  as  the 
first-born  before  all  creation  likewise  accords  with  Jewish 
speculation  about  Wisdom. 113  In  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  Yahweh  created  Wisdom  (Pr  8:22),  and,  created 
before  all  things  (Sir  1 :4),  she  rejoices:  “From  eternity,  in 
the  beginning,  he  created  me”  (7rpo  roO  al&vos  iir* 
dpx^js  'inTiakv  pt  Sir  24:9). 114  She  is  present  with  God 
(Wisd  Sol  9:9)  and  has  possession  of  his  throne  (Wisd  Sol 
9:4).  She  is  the  “first-born  mother  of  all  things”  ( primo - 
genita  mater  universorum ,  Philo,  Quaest .  in  Gen.  4:97).  Thus  it 
can  be  said  of  her  that  “she  exists  before  heaven  and 
earth”  (7rpo  ovpavov  /cat  yfjs  avrrjv  VTapxtw  Aristo- 
bulus,  in  Eus.,  Prep.  Ev.  7.14.1).  Philo  also  calls  the  Logos, 
as  well  as  Wisdom,  the  “first-born  son”  (TTpoorbyovos 
vibs  Conf .  Ling.  14 6;  Agric.  51;Som.  1.215). 

The  description  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  as  the  “first¬ 
born  before  all  creation”  (TTpurbroKos  7ra<rr)s  /crtaccos) 
is  not  intended  to  mean  that  he  was  created  first  and 
thereby  began  the  succession  of  created  beings.  Rather, 
it  refers  instead  to  his  uniqueness, 1 1  s  by  which  he  is 


108  Concerning  the  designation  of  Logos  as  “image,” 
cf.  also  Philo,  Conf.  Ling.  97,  147;  Fug.  101 ;  Som. 
1.115,  239;  2.45.  Philo  also  employed  the  concept 
“image”  in  his  anthropology,  in  that  he  relates  Gen 
1:27  to  the  ideal  primeval  man  who  was  created 
according  to  God’s  image,  and  yet  relates  Gen  2:7 
to  the  earthly  man  (Leg.  All.  1.31;  Op.  Mund.  134). 

109  According  to  other  traditions,  Wisdom  found  her 
dwelling-place  in  Israel,  the  people  of  the  Law  (Sir 
24:7,11). 

110  The  problem  disputed  in  the  ancient  church, 
whether  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  was  visible 
or  not  (cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.),  thus  comes  to  nothing. 
Cf.  also  El  tester,  Eikon  im  NT,  148f;  Jervell,  Imago 
Dei,  219. 

111  In  a  later  writing,  the  Epistula  Apostolorum ,  Christ 
says  to  his  disciples,  “I  am  wholly  in  the  Father  and 
the  Father  in  me  after  his  image  and  after  his  form 
and  after  his  power  and  after  his  perfection  and 
after  his  light,  and  I  am  his  perfect  word.”  Trans, 
from  H.  Duensing  in  Edgar  Hennecke,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Apocrypha ,  ed.  Wilhelm  Schneemelcher  tr.  ed. 

R.  McL.  Wilson,  vol.  1  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1963),  201.  Cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  255,  n.  201. 

112  Cf.  Maurer,  “Die  Begriindung  der  Herrschaft 
Christi,”  86. 

113  Concerning  “first-bom”  (irpoirdroKos),  cf.  Edward 


Augustine  Cerny,  Firstborn  of  Every  Creature  (Col. 
1:15),  Unpub.  Diss.  (Baltimore:  1938);  B.  R.  Brink- 
man,  The  Prototokos  Title  and  the  Beginnings  of  its  Exe¬ 
gesis ,  Unpub.  Diss.  Gregoriana  (Rome:  1954); 
Wilhelm  Michaelis,  “Der  Beitrag  der  Septuaginta 
zur  Bedeutungsgeschichte  von  irptCTOTOKOS ,”  in 
Sprachgeschichte  und  Wortbedeutung ,  Festschrift fiir  Al¬ 
bert  Debrunner  (Bern:  1954),  313-20;  idem,  “Die  bib- 
lische  Vorstellung  von  Christus  als  dem  Erstgebo- 
renen,”  ZSTh  23  (1954):  137-57;  idem,  TDNT 6, 
871-81 ;  A.  W.  Argyle,  “HpurdTOKOS  ttclijtjs  kti- 
aews  (Colossians  1:15),”  ExpT 66  (1954-55):  61f; 
idem,  “Colossians  1:15,”  ibid.,  31 8f;  T.  W.  Buckley, 
The  Phrase  “  Firstborn  of  Every  Creature ”  ( Colossians 
1:15 )  in  the  Light  of  its  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  Back¬ 
ground ,  Unpub.  Diss.  Angelicum  (Rome:  1962); 
Alfred  Hockel,  Christus  der  Erstgeborene:  %ur  Geschichte 
der  Exegese  von  Kol.  1,15  (Diisseldorf:  1965). 

114  Cf.  T.  Francis  Glasson,  “Colossians  1:18,  15  and 
Sirach  24,”  JBL  86  (1967):  214-16. 

115  The  first-born  is  installed  in  kingly  power  by  God, 
LXX  Ps  88:28  “And  I  shall  make  him  the  first¬ 
born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  earth”  (*£70)  Trp<J)~ 
tStokov  drjaopai  <lvt6v,  vprfKbv  irapa.  toTs  &<mt i~ 
\cv<nv  Trjs  77 js).  In  Judaism,  not  only  the  messianic 
king,  but  also  Israel,  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Torah 
are  given  this  title  of  distinction.  Examples  are  given 
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Colossians  1 : 16-20 


distinguished  from  all  creation  (cf.  Heb  1 :6). 1 16  The 
point  is  not  a  temporal  advantage  but  rather  the  supe¬ 
riority  which  is  due  to  him  as  the  agent  of  creation  who  is 
before  all  creation. 1 1 7  As  the  first-born  he  stands  over 
against  creation  as  Lord. 118 

■  16  This  statement  about  the  unique  position  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ  now  receives  more  explicit  proof:  “in 
him  all  things  were  created.”  The  use  of  the  passive 
form,  “were  created”  (kKTiadr])  signifies  that  God  is  the 
creator.  The  clause  “in  him  all  things  were  created” 

{kv  aura?  eKTiadq  ra  iravra)  is  taken  up  again  by  the 
words  “all  things  are  created  through  him  and  for  him” 
(ra  iravra  St  avrov  Kai  els  a vtov  eKTiara t).  There 
the  aorist  form  is  replaced  by  the  perfect  form  of  the  verb 
in  order  to  express  the  creation’s  continuing  existence. 


All  of  this  in  turn  connects  with  the  sentence,  “And  he  is 
before  all  things  and  in  him  all  things  are  established” 

Kai  a vt6s  kariv  irpo  iravT&v  Kai  ra  iravTa  kv  avrco 
GvveaTTjKev  v  17).  In  these  phrases  reminiscences  of  Stoic 
formulations  are  clearly  evident : 1 1 9  Marcus  Aurelius 
states,  “O  Nature  ...  all  things  come  from  you,  subsist  in 
you,  go  back  to  you”  (d>  (frvcris ,  ck  aov  Travra,  kv  aoi 
Travra,  eis  crk  iravra  M.  Ant.  4.23.2  [adapted  from 
Loeb  trans.] .  Nature,  which  is  pervaded  by  divine  powers, 
is  origin,  continuation  and  goal. 120  The  final  unity  of 
all  that  exists  is  expressed  by  this  succession  of  preposi¬ 
tions,  which  appears  almost  a  play  on  words.121  God 
and  nature  are  viewed  together  and  are  one.  This  view 
which  was  widely  spread  by  Hellenistic  popular  phi¬ 
losophy 122  was  subject  to  a  particular  diffraction  in 


by  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  TDNT 6,  873-76,  and 
Billerbeck  3,  256-58,  626.  Since  the  Col  passage 
uses  this  designation  in  the  context  of  the  idea  of 
creation’s  agent,  it  is  surely  related  to  the  Jewish 
speculation  about  Wisdom. 

116  Cf.  Justin,  Dial.  100.2  “the  first-born  of  God  and 
before  all  creatures”  (irporbroKOV  piv  tov  8eov  Kai 

7 rpA  iravrcov  tCjv  KTHTparcov  [Trans.]).  Cf.  also  Dial, 
84.2;  85.2;  1 38.2.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.  “not  as  having 
the  creation  for  a  sister,  but  as  having  been  born 
before  all  creatures”  ( ovx  cx^v  t^v 

KTi<JiVy  AXX’  d>$  t rpA  Triads  KTLffedjs  ytvvi 
[Trans.].  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ad  loc.  “not  con¬ 
cerning  time  alone,  but  concerning  first  honor  also 
.  .  .  honored  above  every  creature”  (oi)K  €Trl  xpovov 
AXX’  C7T  i  7r  por  qiTjtr  ..  .7T  a  pa  iravav  kt'ktiv  rt- 

pwpevos  [Trans.]). 

117  Cf.  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  TDNT  6,  877-80;  Maurer, 
“Die  Begriindung  der  Herrschaft  Christi,”  85; 
Eltester,  Eikon  im  NT,  138f;  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  225. 

118  Concerning  the  exegesis  of  the  early  Church  on  this 
passage,  cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.  When  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium  ( Episi .  3.31)  accentuates  irpoo totokos  he  gives 
the  word  an  active  meaning,  i.e.,  “to  (have  been) 
born  first,  that  is,  to  have  made  the  creation”  (7rpo>- 
TOV  TtTOKkvaiy  TOVTtGTl,  imTOlTJKkvai  TT)V  KTUJLV 
[Trans.].  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Abbott,  ad  loc. 

119  Cf.  Norden,  Agnostos  Theos,  249f,  347 f. 

120  Cf.  (Pseudo)  Aristotle,  Mund.  6(397b),  “It  is  indeed 
an  ancient  idea,  traditonal  among  all  mankind, 
that  all  things  are  from  God  and  are  established 

.  .  .  through  God”  (Apx<uos  pkv  ovv  rts  X670S  Kai 
7r ArptAs  e<m  ira<nv  AyflpwTrois  cos  eK  Beov  Tc6.vra 
Kai  fita  dtov  crvvkffTrjKev).  Pseudo  Apuleius  (Ascle- 
pius)  34;  “For  God  is  all  things;  from  him  are  all 
things  and  all  things  are  dependent  on  his  will . . . 
from  God  and  in  God  and  through  God  are  all 


things  ...”  ( omnia  enim  deiis  et  ab  eo  omnia  et  eius  omnia 
voluntatis  .  .  .  omnia  enim  ab  eo  et  in  ipso  et  per  ipsum. 
[Trans.]).  Corp.  Herm.  5.10  states  “all  things  are  in 
Thee  ...  all  things  are  from  Thee”  (TrA^ra  kv 
<rol ,  iravTa  A 7 rA  <rov  [Trans.]).  The  Paris  magical  pa¬ 
pyrus  4.2838  has  “for  all  things  are  from  Thee,  and 
in  Thee,  Eternal  One,  all  things  come  to  their  end” 

( 6K  <rko  yap  iravr  k<rri  Kai  ets  auj)v[i]et 

Travra  reXeur^L  Preis,  £aub,  1,162).  Further  formu¬ 
las  from  magical  texts  are  in  M.  Berthelot,  Collection 
des  Anciens  Alchimistes  Grecs  (Paris:  1888),  84, 143, 
169,442. 

121  Cf.  Seneca,  Epist.  65.8,  “Accordingly,  there  are  five 
causes,  as  Plato  says:  the  one  ‘from  which’  (mate¬ 
rial),  the  one  ‘by  which’  (agent),  the  one  ‘in  which’ 
(formal),  the  one  ‘according  to  which’  (exemplary), 
and  the  one  ‘for  which’  (final).  Last  comes  the  re¬ 
sult  of  all  these.  J ust  as  in  the  case  of  the  statue  .  .  . 
the  one  ‘from  which’  is  the  bronze,  the  one  ‘by 
which’  is  the  artist,  the  one  ‘in  which*  is  the  form 
which  is  adapted  to  it,  the  one  ‘according  to  which* 
is  the  pattern  imitated  by  the  maker,  the  one  ‘for 
which’  is  the  purpose  in  the  maker’s  mind,  and, 
finally,  the  result  of  all  this  is  the  statue  itself.” 
{Quinque  ergo  causae  sunt,  ut  Plato  dicit:  id  ex  quo,  id  a 
quo,  id  in  quo ,  id  ad  quod,  id  propter  quod ,  novissime  id 
quod  ex  his  est.  Tamquam  in  statua  ...  id  ex  quo  aes  est , 
id  a  quo  artijex  est,  id  in  quo  forma  est,  quae  aptatur  lilt, 

id  ad  quod  exemplar  est,  quod  imitatur  ir,  qut  facit,  id  prop¬ 
ter  quod  jacientis  propositum  est ,  id  quod  ex  istis  est ,  ipsa 
statua  est.  [Loeb  trans.  adapted].) 

122  Cf.  Philo,  Cher.  125,  “for  to  bring  anything  into 
being  needs  all  these  conjointly,  the  ‘by  which,’  the 
‘from  which,’  the  ‘through  which,’  and  the  ‘for 
which,’  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  cause,  the  second 
the  material,  the  third  the  tool  or  instrument,  and 
the  fourth  the  end  or  object.”  (irpds  yap  ri)V  tlvos 
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Hellenistic  Judaism.  It  was  impossible  to  identify  the 
God  of  Israel  with  nature,  and  the  faith  of  Israel  could 
not  be  dissolved  into  a  pantheistic  world  view. 123  The 


breadth  of  creation,  therefore,  which  was  called  into 
existence  by  God’s  act  can  well  be  described  in  Stoic 
terms.  God,  however,  remains  Lord  of  creation;  he  does 
indeed  act  creatively  in  nature,  but  also  stands  against 
it  as  its  ruler.124 

From  the  Hellenistic  synagogue,  this  confession  of  God 
the  creator,  formulated  in  Stoic  phrases,  was  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Christian  community  and  joined  together 


with  its  confession  of  Christ.  Thus  1  Cor  8 :6  reads  “Yet 
for  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  from  whom  are  all 
things  and  for  whom  we  exist,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
through  whom  are  all  things  and  through  whom  we 
exist”  (rjp.iv  els  6  deos  b  Tvarijp,  e£  ov  ra  iravra  /cat 
rjpels  els  avrbv,  /cat  els  Kvpios  *Ir)<rovs  Xptaris,  5t’  oB 
ra  rravra  /cat  ijpeis  5i*  a vtov).  The  community 
praises  God  “For  from  him  and  through  him  and  to  him 
are  all  things”  (8ti  e£  avTov  /cat  fit*  auroC  /cat  els  a  vtov 
ra  wavTa  Rom  1 1 :36) .  It  praises  Christ  as  the  agent 
of  creation  in  whom,  through  whom  and  for  whom  all 
things  were  created. 125 

Through  Wisdom  Yahweh  founded  the  earth,  as  it  is 
already  stated  in  Pr  3:9.  Wisdom  narrates:  “when  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  heavens,  I  was  there,  when  he  drew  a  circle 
on  the  face  of  the  deep,  when  he  made  firm  the  skies 


above,  when  he  established  the  fountains  of  the  deep, 
when  he  assigned  to  the  sea  its  limit,  so  that  the  waters 
might  not  transgress  his  command,  when  he  marked  out 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  I  was  beside  him,  like  a 
master  workman;  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing 
before  him  always,  rejoicing  in  his  inhabited  world  and 
delighting  in  the  sons  of  men”  (Pr  8:27-31).  It  is  “Wis¬ 
dom,”  according  to  Philo,  “through  whom  the  universe 
came  into  existence”  (8i*  ffs  rd  8\a  fjXOev  els  yeveciv 
Fug.  109),  for  God  created  heaven  and  earth  through 
Wisdom. 126  The  Christian  confession  appropriates  this 
view  of  Wisdom’s  role  as  the  agent  of  creation  and  trans¬ 
fers  it  to  Christ  in  order  to  express  the  universal  validity 
of  the  Christ-event  (cf.  1  Cor  8 :6).  All  creation  owes 
its  existence  to  the  pre-existent  Christ. 127  “All  things 
were  made  through  him  and  without  him  was  not  any¬ 
thing  made  that  was  made”  (rrdvTa  8i*  a  vtov  ey  eveTo, 
/cat  clvtov  eyevero  ovdi  tv  o  yeyovevjn  1 :3). 

“He  is  the  radiance,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  very  stamp 
of  his  essence,  upholding  the  universe  by  his  word  of 
power”  (os  &v  diravyacpa  rrjs  56£tjs  /cat  xaPaKTVP 
tt\ s  VToardtrecos  aBroD,  (j>epo)V  re  r a  7ra vto.  ra)  prj- 
PCltl  rrjs  Svv&pecos  clvtov  Heb  1:3). 128 

All  things  have  been  created  in  him,  that  is,  through 
him. 129  The  fullness  of  what  “all  things”  (rd  Tavra) 
means  is  depicted  more  exactly  by  the  addition:  every- 


ykvemv  TroXXd  8el  avveKdeiv,  t6  v<f>’  ov,  t6  ov, 
to  8t  ou,  t6  6t*  o’  /cat  ear i  to  pkv  v<f>’  ov  t6  oltlov, 
oB  8i  ff  BX77,  5i’  oB  t8  epyaXelov ,  6i’  ddlrj 
atria).  Cf.  Weiss,  Untersuchungen  zmt  Kosmologie,  269- 
72,  for  further  examples. 

123  Cf.  Conzelmann,  ad  loc. 

124  Philo,  Cher.  125,  “Because  God  is  the  cause,  not  the 
instrument,  and  that  which  comes  into  being  is 
brought  into  being  through  an  instrument,  but  by  a 
cause.”  (on  6  debs  atnov,  ovk  opyavov,  t6  81 
ywbpevov  6t’  bpyavov  ph  vtt6  81  ahLov  TrbvTws  yi- 
veTai). 

125  It  should  be  noted  that  the  prepositions  kv  (in),  8ia 
(through),  and  els  (for)  are  used,  but  not  c/c  (from). 
“From  whom  are  all  things”  (c£  ov  TairbyTa )  is  said 
of  God  in  1  Cor  8:6.  He  is  and  remains  the  creator, 
but  the  pre-existent  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  cre¬ 
ation. 

126  Cf.  the  Targum  Neofiti  1  for  Gen  1:1.  Cf.  also  Sieg¬ 
fried  Schulz,  Komposition  und  Herkunft  der  Johan- 
netschen  Redent  BWANT 5,1  (Stuttgart:  1960),  p.  31, 
n.  137  (cf.  also  his  pp.  58—62).  When  the  Qumran 
texts  say  in  various  ways  that  God  has  created  all 


things  in  his  wisdom  (1  QH  1.7. 14f,  19,  etc.),  this 
does  not  presuppose  any  hypostasization  of  Wis¬ 
dom,  but  rather  it  is  the  description  of  the  manner 
and  way  of  divine  action. 

127  Cf.  Eduard  Schweizer,  Erniedrigung ,  103. 

128  Cf.  also  Heb  2:10  “for  whom  and  by  whom  all  things 

exist”  ( 8i  8v  t a  ttovto.  kcl l  oB  ra  tt Avra),  and 

Bam  12:7  “the  glory  of  Jesus,  for  all  things  are  in 
him  and  for  him”  (tt)v  86£av  tov  " lycrov ,  6tl  ev 

a  Bra)  Tra  vtq.  nat  els  clvtSv). 

129  The  phrase  “in  him”  ( ev  ai)T<$)  is  therefore  to  be 
understood  in  an  instrumental  sense,  as  is  shown  by 
the  religious  background,  i.e.,  Jewish  speculations 
about  Wisdom.  To  understand  the  phrase  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  location  is  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  quite 
different  history  of  religions  backgrounds:  in  the 
Platonic  understanding,  the  Ideas  have  their 
“place”  in  the  Logos  or  in  Sophia;  cf.  Philo,  Op. 
Murid.  20  “the  universe  that  consisted  of  ideas  would 
have  no  other  location  than  the  divine  reason”  (oB6* 
6  tK  tO>v  I8eu>v  Kbapos  aWov  Slv  exot  t6ttov  t\  t8v 
Bebv  \6yov).  But  this  understanding  is  not  applic¬ 
able  [to  Col]  because  “all  things”  (ra  ir&VTa)  can- 
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thing  that  is  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth. 130  There  are  no 
exceptions  here,131  all  things  visible  and  invisible132 
are  included.  Even  the  cosmic  powers  and  principalities 
were  created  in  him.  “Thrones”  ( Opbvoi )  and  “do¬ 
minions”  (kvpl6tt)T€s)  (cf.  1  Cor  8:5)  were  occasionally 
specified  in  Judaism  among  the  heavenly  hosts  of  an¬ 
gels; 133  “principalities”  (Apxat)  and  “powers”  (e£ou- 
<rlcu)  are  often  named  as  being  supermundane  beings 
and  powers.134  In  such  enumerations  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  list  is  complete  or  whether  the  angelic  powers 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  particular  classes. 135 


The  emphasis  is  rather  that  all  things  that  exist  in  the  cos¬ 
mos  were  created  in  Christ.  Thus  he  is  Lord  of  the  powers 
and  principalities  (cf.  2:10, 15;  Eph  1:21;  1  Pt  3:22). 

All  things  were  created  “through  him  and  for  him” 

(fit*  alfrov  Kal  els  clvt6v).136  This  clause  continues  the 
statements  made  about  Christ’s  mediation  of  creation. 
“Through  him”  (fit*  avTOv)  takes  up  the  preceding 
“in  him”  (ev  afrro}),  and  “for  him”  (c is  avrbv)  com¬ 
pletes  the  line.  Whereas  in  Stoic  praise  of  nature  the 
self-contained  harmony  of  all  things  is  described  with  the 
words  els  <r£  7r&pra, 137  the  phrase  els  avrbv  (“toward/ 


not  be  interpreted  as  the  world  of  ideas  since  “the 
visible  things”  (6parA)  in  v  16  are  part  of  “all 
things”  (Eltester,  Eikon  im  NT,  140,  n.  74).  Another 
approach  postulates  the  Gnostic  myth  of  the  primal 
man  as  the  history  of  religions  background  of  the 
hymn.  Then  the  “in  him”  would  have  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  all  things  have  their  place  “in 
him  (locally);”  thus  Kasemann,  Essays ,  156-58; 
Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc Eltester,  Eikon  im  NT, 

140,  n.  74;  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  226;  Fred  B.  Crad¬ 
dock,  “  ‘All  things  in  Him,’  a  Critical  Note  on  Col. 
1:1 5-20”  NTS  1 2  (1965-66):  78-80.  It  is  in  fact  not 
impossible,  albeit  not  at  all  certain  (cf.  Hegermann, 
Schdpfungsmittler ,  70  and  passim),  that  concepts  from 
the  myth  of  the  primal  man  have  influenced  Jewish 
Wisdom  speculations.  In  these  speculations,  how¬ 
ever,  Wisdom  is  always  viewed  as  the  master  builder 
through  whom  creation  is  [being]  done.  Since  the 
statements  about  the  mediation  of  creation  by  Christ 
are  certainly  shaped  by  these  concepts  (cf.  Heger¬ 
mann,  Schdpfungsmittler ,  96;  Andr6  Feuillet,  “La 
Creation  de  l’Univers  ‘dans  le  Christ’  d’apr£s  l’Epl- 
treaux  Colossiens  (1. 16a)”  NTS  12  (1965-66):  1-9; 
idem ,  in  Le  Christ sagesse,  202-10),  the  phrase  “in 
him”  is  to  be  taken  in  an  instrumental  sense,  not 
one  of  location.  Not  only  does  the  following  phrase 
“through  him”  (6t’  abrov)  argue  for  this  interpre¬ 
tation,  but  also  the  parallel  statements  from  1  Cor 
8:6  andjn  1:3  assert  this. 

130  Cf.  Sir  24:5f.  Wisdom  says  “Alone  I  have  made  the 
circuit  of  the  vault  of  heaven  and  have  walked  in  the 
depths  of  the  abyss.  Over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  over  every  people  and  nation 

I  have  established  my  role”  [Trans.]  Wisd  Sol  18:6 
says  of  the  Logos,  “The  Logos  .  .  .  touched  the  heav¬ 
ens  and  strode  along  the  earth”  [Trans.] 

131  The  mss  A  (C)  and  $  pi  insert  rd  before  ev  rots  ob- 
pavols  (to  read  “the  things  in  the  heavens”),  and 
AC^D  and  G  pi  supply  this  article  before  hirl 
yrjs  (to  read  “the  things  on  the  earth”). 

1 32  Cf.  Plato,  Phaed.  79a  “  ‘Now,’  said  he,  ‘shall  we  as¬ 
sume  two  kinds  of  existences,  one  visible,  the  other 


invisible?’  ”  (Ouipev  ovv  /3ouXet,  e<f> rj,  56o  61677  T&v 
6vt<j)v ,  t6  ph  dpaTov,  t6  5£  at6es). 

133  Cf.  2  En  20:1.  Enoch  reports  “and  I  saw  there  (i.e. 
in  the  seventh  heaven)  a  very  great  light  and  fiery 
troops  of  great  archangels,  incorporeal  forces,  and 
dominions  and  orders  and  governments,  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  thrones  and  many-eyed  ones,  nine 
(ten)  regiments  .  .  Cf.  Gottlieb  Nathanael  Bon- 
wetsch,  Die  Bucher  der  Geheimnisse  Henochs:  Das  so - 
genannte  slawische  Henochbuch,  T\J  44.2  (Berlin:  1922), 
18f;  A.  Vaillant,  Le  Livre  des  Secrets  d' Henoch  (Paris: 
1952),  22f.  According  to  Test  Levi  3:8,  in  heaven 
“there  are  thrones  snd  dominions  in  which  they 
always  offer  praise  to  God”  (eiat  Bpovoi,  e£ouatat, 
ev  (5  bpvoi  raj  6e$  TTpocr^epovrcu)- 

134  Cf.  1  Cor  15:24;  Rom  8:38;  Eph  1:21 ;  6:12.  Cf.  2 

En  61:10,  .  .  all  the  host  of  the  heavens,  and  all 

the  holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God,  the  Cheru- 
bin,  Seraphin  and  Ophannin,  and  all  the  angels  of 
power ,  and  all  the  angels  of  principalities,  and  the  Elect 
One,  and  the  other  powers  on  the  earth  (and)  over 
the  water  .  .  .”  Further  examples  in  Billerbeck  3, 

583;  cf.  also  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor,  “Principalities 
and  Powers:  the  Cosmic  Background  of  Paul's 
Thought,”  NTS  1  (1954-55):  17-28. 

135  For  “whether-or”  (etre— etre)  as  the  formal  means 
of  composing  such  enumerations  cf.  1  Cor  3:21-23: 
“For  all  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul  or  A  polios, 
or  Cephas  or  the  world  or  life  or  death  or  the  present 
or  the  future,  all  are  yours;  and  you  are  Christ's; 
and  Christ  is  God’s”  (tt6.vtcl  7 ap  bpwv  ear lv, 

elre  IlaOXos  etre  'A7 roXXws  eire  Ki}<(>ds,  etre 
Kbcrpos  etre  fa??)  etre  6&.vcltos,  etre  evecrrcoTa  etre 
peWovra,  tt6.vtcl  bpcov ,  bpeis  Xpicrrov,  Xptards 
61  6eov) .  In  1  Cor  12:13  the  dissolution  of  all  earthly 
opposites  into  the  membership  of  Christ’s  body  is 
shown  by  “whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  slaves 
or  free”  (etre  Tou5atot  etre  ‘'EXXiji'es,  elredov- 
Xot  etre  eXevflepot). 

136  The  ms  p46  begins  this  clause  with  “for”  (Art) ;  cf. 
v  16a. 

137  “All  things  ...  go  back  to  you”  M.  Ant.  4.23.2.  Also 
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to  him”)  which  refers  to  Christ138  receives  a  different 
meaning;  all  things  are  created  “toward”  him.139  In  this 
way  not  only  the  statements  about  the  origin  of  creation 
are  summarized,  but  also  the  goal  of  creation  is  indicated : 
creation  finds  its  goal  in  no  one  save  Christ  alone. 140 
■  17  He  is  “before  all  things”  (it p6  ir&vruv),  which 
means  that  as  the  pre-existent  one141  he  is  Lord  over  the 
universe. 142  This  refers  back  to  the  designation  “first¬ 
born  before  all  creation”  (ttputStokos  irkar}*  ktlc€ cos) 
and  it  emphasizes  once  again  the  unique  position  of 
Christ  as  Lord  over  the  cosmos. 1 43  Not  only  is  the  uni¬ 
verse  created  in  him  and  by  him,  but  it  is  also  established 
permanently  in  him  alone.  In  Platonic  and  Stoic  phi¬ 
losophy  the  verb  avvearrjKev at  (to  be  established,  to 
continue,  exist,  endure)  was  used  to  denote  the  wonderful 
unity  of  the  entire  world. 1 44  This  conviction  is  most 
ancient  and  was  shared  by  all  men  “that  all  things  are 
from  God  and  are  constituted  ...  by  God”  (cjs  ex  dtov 
irhvTa  Kal  5ia  Otov  avveaTTjKtv  Pseudo  Aristotle,  Mund. 


6  [p.  397b]).145  Hellenistic  Judaism  used  the  same  words 
to  express  the  belief  that  God’s  creation  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  Philo  speaks  of  the  four  “first  principles”  (d pXa'L) 
and  “potentialities”  (Swipeis),  “from  which  the  world 
has  been  established  (e£  &v  awtarriKev  6  xSapos  Rer. 

Div.  Her.  281) ;  or  of  the  opposites  in  the  structure  of  the 
world,  “of  which  the  whole  world  is  composed”  (c£  £)v 
anas  6  k6<t(jlos  avvtaTrjKt  Rer.  Div.  Her.  311). 146  The 
divine  Logos,  indeed  God  himself,  is  the  unifying  bond 
which  includes  all  things  and  holds  them  together:147 
“And  by  his  word  all  things  hold  together”  {tv  \6ya) 
avrov  (rvyiceiTai  ra  7rd vra  Sir  43:26). 148  Just  as  the 
concept  of  the  mediation  of  creation  was  applied  to  Christ 
by  the  Christian  community,  so  too  this  latter  concept 
was  likewise  applied.  Christ  upholds  the  universe  “by  his 
word  of  power”  (r<5  prjp art  rrjs  5vv6.p,eo)$  airov). 
Everything  that  is,  is  established  in  him  alone,  for  he  is 
the  Lord,  the  head  of  the  body. 

■  18  If  the  words  “the  church”  ( ttjs  eKKXrjo’las)  are 


in  M.  Ant.  4.23.2  “All  things  come  from  you,  sub¬ 
sist  in  you,  go  back  to  you”  (c/c  <tou  iravra,  ev  aoi 
ir&VTa,  cts  cr^  7ra^ra).  The  Paris  magical  papyrus 
has  “for  all  things  are  from  you,  and  in  you,  Eter¬ 
nal  One,  all  things  come  to  their  end”  (e/c  aeo  yap 
iravT  eort  Kal  els  <a’> ,  alwv[i\e,  tt hvra  re- 
Xeurji).  Cf.  p.  49,  n.  120.  For  further  parallels  see 
Eltester,  Eikon  im  NT,  145f. 

138  In  Jewish  speculations  about  Wisdom  there  are  no 
parallels  for  els  a (jt6v  (“toward/to  him”).  Cf.  El- 
tester,  Eikon  im  NT,  1 42f;  Schweizer,  Neotestamen- 
tica,  296. 

139  Cf.  R.  Jochanan  (d.  279  A.D.),  who  said  the  world 
was  only  created  “for  the  sake  of  the  Messiah”  ( b 
San .  98b).  Cf.  Billerbeck  3,  626. 

140  Cf.  Kasemann,  Essays ,  157f,  the  words  “created 
toward  him”  ( els  abrdv  e/crtorat  v  16)  “anticipate 
this  eschatological  orientation  which  then  receives 
concrete  expression  in  the  soteriological  statements 
of  the  second  stanza.”  Cf.  also  Eltester,  Eikon  im  NT, 
146;  Schweizer,  Neotestamentica ,  296. 

141  Cf.  Jn  8:58  “before  Abraham  was,  I  am”  {irplv 
’k&paap  yeveadai  eyo)  eipi). 

142  The  word  tt6.vto3V  is  clearly  to  be  taken  as  neuter, 
not  masculine.  Cf.  Tertullian,  Marc.  5.19  “For  how 
is  He  before  all  beings,  if  He  is  not  before  all  things ? 
Again,  how  is  He  before  all  things,  if  He  is  not  ‘the 
first-born  of  creation’?”  ( Quomodo  enim  ante  omnes , 
si  non  ante  omnia?  Quomodo  ante  omnia ,  si  non  primo- 
genitus  conditions?) . 

143  Cf.  Basil’s  Adv.  Eunom.  4  (MPG  29,  701),  “When  the 
apostle  says  ‘All  things  were  created  through  him 


and  for  him,’  he  must  (also)  say  ‘he  became  before 
all  things.’  By  saying  ‘he  is  before  all  things’  he 
pointed  out  that  the  eternal  one  ‘is,’  but  the  crea¬ 
tion  ‘became’.”  (6  bwoffToXos  einwv,  iravra  5t’ 
auroO  /cat  efs  avrdv  eKTiorai ,  &<pei\ev  eiTre'iv  /cat 
abrds  eyevero  tt pb  tt avTwv.  E’nr&v  5e,  /cat  avrbs 
cart  7rpd  rravnov,  edei^e  t6v  ph  ael  ovra}  t^v  dl 
ktiuiv  yevopevrjv  [Trans.]). 

144  Cf.  Plato,  Republic  530a,  “.  .  .  that  the  artisan  of 
heaven  fashioned  it  and  all  that  it  contains”  (ourw 
ovveorkv at  ra>  tov  ovpavov  8t]piovpyQ  a vt6v  re 
/cat  ra  ev  afire*)).  [Note  the  many  various  English 
equivalents  for  this  verb,  as  given  in  Liddell-Scott.] 

145  This  conviction  is  transferred  to  Isis  in  P.  Oxy.  11, 
1380, 183-85:  “you  became  the  discoverer  of  all 
things  wet  and  dry  and  cold  of  which  all  things  are 
composed”  (tt kvTwv  vyp&v  /cat  £? jp&v  Kal  \p[vx]~ 
ptov  e£  osv  atravra  avveaTr)Kev).  For  further  exam¬ 
ples  see  Josef  Gewiess,  Christus  und  das  Heil  nach  dem 
Kolosserbrief ,  Unpub.  Diss.  (Breslau:  1932),  46. 

146  Cf.  Hegermann,  Schbpfungsmittler ,  95. 

147  Cf.  Philo,  Rer.  Div.  Her.  23,  “he  is  the  bond  of  all 
things,  the  one  who  holds  them  together  indissolubly 
and  binds  them  fast,  when  in  themselves  they  are 
dissoluble”  ( toov  8\o)V  8eap6s  eari  avvexuv  afira 
AXura  Kal  a<}>lyyo3V  StaXvra  5yra  ££  iavroov). 

Cf.  also  Fug.  108ff. 

148  What  is  true  for  the  macrocosm  pertains  also  to  the 
microcosm,  for  only  through  God’s  care  is  man’s 
body  preserved.  He  would  disintegrate  if  God  did 
not  hold  his  hand  over  him  and  protect  him.  Cf. 
Philo,  Rer.  Div.  Her .  58,  “.  .  .  for  this  mass  of  clay 
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taken  as  a  gloss — as  was  argued  above  on  page  42f — then 
the  concept  “body”  (acdfia)  in  the  context  of  the  first 
strophe  is  to  be  understood  in  the  cosmological  sense. 149 
The  view  that  the  whole  cosmos  can  be  compared  to  a 
body  and  that  macrocosm  and  microcosm  correspond  to 
each  other  in  their  relationships  is  attested  very  early  in 
ancient  times;  it  appeared  in  manifold  variations.  Plato 
conceives  of  the  cosmos  as  a  living  being  with  a  soul  and 
pervaded  with  reason  (Tim.  31b;  32a,. c;  39e;  passim). 

The  cosmos  as  a  body  is  directed  by  the  divine  soul  which 
it  follows  as  it  is  led  ( Tim.  47c-48b) . 1  so  In  the  syncretism 
of  late  antiquity  Iranian  concepts  were  connected  with 
these  Greek  concepts.  As  the  Pahlavi  literature  illustrates, 
the  supreme  God  became  pregnant  and  brought  forth 
the  entire  creation:  “And  when  it  had  been  created,  he 
bore  it  in  his  body.  ...  he  increased  and  everything 
became  better  and  then  one  by  one  he  created  them 
out  of  his  own  body.  First  he  created  the  sky  out  of  his 
head  .  .  .  He  created  the  earth  from  his  feet, . .  .  He 


created  water  out  of  his  tears. ...  He  created  plants  out 
of  his  hair  .  .  .  He  created  fire  out  of  his  mind 1 5 1  The 
cosmos  is  viewed  as  the  body  of  the  deity  but  the  elements 
of  the  universe  are  viewed  as  the  various  parts  of  his 
body.  In  an  Orphic  fragment,  Zeus  is  named  as  the  deity 
who  is  the  “head”  (K€<pa\ij)  of  the  cosmos  and  is  the 
one  who  with  his  power  pervades  the  universe,  which 
rests  in  the  body  of  the  great  deity  (Fragment  168). 152 
Other  texts  similarly  describe  the  heaven  as  the  head 
of  the  Pantocrator,  the  air  as  his  body  and  the  earth  as  his 
feet, 153  or  again  the  heavenly  world  as  the  head  of  the 
All-Deity,  the  sea  as  his  belly  and  the  earth  as  his  feet. 154 
The  Stoic  view  of  nature  takes  this  idea  of  the  body  of 
the  All-Divinity  and  conceives  of  the  whole  cosmos  as 
being  filled  by  the  deity.  Men,  however,  are  members  of 
this  world-encompassing  body  which  binds  all  things 


and  blood,  which  in  itself  is  dissoluble  and  dead, 
holds  together  and  is  quickened  as  into  flame  by  the 
providence  of  God  who  is  its  protecting  arm  and 
shield  .  .  .”  (6  evatpos  oynos  el ■  ea urou  8lcl\vt6s 
&v  Kai  vcKpos  avvkaTTjKe  Kai  foirvpeiTat  irpovolq, 
Beov  roO  riiv  xdpa  vtt epkxovros  Kai  virepacnrL- 
£ovtos). 

149  Concerning  the  concept  “body”  (a&pa),  cf.  Eduard 
Schweizer,  TWNT1, 1024-91.  On  p.  1024f  there 

is  a  complete  survey  of  the  literature  to  which  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  concept  of  “body”  should  be  referred. 

150  Cf.  Schweizer,  TWNT1 ,  1029;  further  examples 
are  found  there. 

151  The  Pahlavi  Ridvyatof  the  Ddtastan  i  dentk,  ch.  46.3-5, 
11, 13,  28.  The  lines  are  cited  in  Geo  Widengren, 

Die  Religionen  harts ,  Die  Religionen  der  Menschheit 
14  (Stuttgart:  1965),  9.  The  English  translation  is 
from  H.  W.  Bailey,  ^oroastrian  Problems  in  the  Ninth- 
Century  Books ,  Ratanbai  Katrak  Lectures  (Oxford: 
The  Clarendon  Press,  1943),  121.  In  Widengren, 

p.  10,  the  Indian  All-Deity  is  described:  “The  fire 
is  my  mouth,  the  earth  my  feet,  the  sun  and  moon 
my  eyes,  the  heaven  my  head,  the  firmament  and 
the  regions  of  the  heaven  my  ears.  The  waters  have 
originated  from  my  perspiration.  Space  with  its  four 
world  regions  is  my  body,  the  wind  is  in  my  mind” 
(Mahabharata  3,  1296ff  [Trans.]).  For  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Hellenistic  concepts  with  those  from  Iran, 
cf.  also  Hegermann,  Schopfungsmittlery  60f. 

152  Orphicorum  Fragmenta  (ed.  O.  Kern,  1922),  20 If. 
“Zeus  was  the  first,  Zeus  last,  the  lightning’s  Lord, 
Zeus  head,  Zeus  center,  all  things  are  from  Zeus  . . . 


For  in  Zeus’  mighty  body  these  all  lie  .  .  .  Such  his 
immortal  head,  and  such  his  thought.  His  radiant 
body,  boundless,  undisturbed,  fearless  in  strength 
of  mighty  limbs  was  formed  thus  .  .  .”  (Zeus  7rptoros 
eyevero}  Zeus  uararos  aypiKkpavpos,  Zeus  fce^aXi?, 
Zeus  peaaa,  Aids  5’  e*  iravra  TeruKTat...7ra^ra 
yap  ev  Zrivds  peyaXui  rAfie  trajpari  Ketrat...to5e 
ph  kBava rrfv  K€<f>a\i} v  v&r\pam  <ru>p a  8£  oi 

irepi<t>tyyi:Sf  aireipirov ,  aarvtpkXtKTov,  arpopov, 
dffptpoyviOP,  vireppevts  <£5e  t£tujctcu  Translation 
from  Eusebius,  Evangelicae  Praeparationis ,  ed.  and 
tr.  by  E.  H.  Gifford  [Oxford:  University  Press, 

1903],  vol.  3,  p.  109).  Cf.  also  Heinrich  Schlier, 
TDNT3,  676;  Dibelius-Greeven,  p.  109,  supple¬ 
ment  1 .  This  Orphic  fragment  was  known  to  the 
Hellenistic  synagogue  and  transmitted  by  it.  Cf.  the 
presentation  of  the  connections  by  Nikolaus  Walter, 
Der  Thoraauslcgcr  Aristobulus:  Untersuchungen  zu  seinen 
Fragmenten  und  zu  pseudepigraphischen  Res  ten  der  jiidtsch - 
hellcnistischcn  Liter atur,  TU  86  (Berlin:  1964),  103-15, 
202-61. 

153  Magic  Papyrus  12,  243  (equals  Preis,  ^aub.  vol.  2, 
p.  74,  cf.  P.  Leid.  2,  p.  141);  cf.  also  Magic  Papyrus 
13,  770ff  (equals  Preis.  £ aub .  vol.  2,  p.  122);  Magic 
Papyrus  21,  6ff  (equals  vol.  2,  p.  146). 

154  Macrob.  Sat.  1.21.17:  Serapis  oracle  concerning 
King  Nicocreon  of  Cyprus,  “Learn  that  the  nature 
of  my  Godhead  is  such  as  I  may  tell  thee:  the  fir¬ 
mament  of  heaven  is  my  head;  my  belly  the  sea; 
the  earth  my  feet”;  (tipi  Beds  roihabe  paBetv,  olkv 
k  eyu  et-TTco1  oitpkvtos  Kkapos  aXi),  yaarijp 

81  0AXa<r<ra,  7<ua  <5e  pot  ir68es  dal  Translation 
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together. 155  These  conceptions  also  found  entrance  into 
Hellenistic  Judaism156  so  that  Philo  of  Alexandria  speaks 
of  the  world  of  the  heavens  as  a  uniform  body  over  which 
the  Logos  is  set  as  the  head  ( Som .  1 . 1 28 ) . 1 5  7  The  Logos 
encompasses  all  things,  he  fills  and  defines  them  to  their 
extremities  (Quaest.  in  Ex.  2.68). 158  Just  as  the  body  of 
man  needs  the  direction  and  guidance  given  by  the  head 
(Spec.  Leg.  3.184),  so  also  the  “body”  (crw jjlcl)  of  the 
cosmos  needs  the  eternal  Logos  of  the  eternal  God,  which 
is  the  head  of  the  universe  (Quaest.  in  Ex.  2.1 17) 159  and 
directs  the  whole  body. 160  As  the  body  is  ruled  by  its 


head,  so  the  cosmos  is  subject  to  the  guidance  of  the  divine 
Logos  and  thereby  is  directly  under  God’s  care. 161 

The  statements  of  the  Christian  confession  are  sum¬ 
marized  by  the  hymn  in  the  words  that  Christ  is  the  head 
of  the  body. 162  This  mythological  manner  of  concep¬ 
tualization  in  which  the  cosmos  appears  as  a  body  gov¬ 
erned  by  its  head  provides  the  answer  to  man’s  search — 
man  who  is  beset  by  worry  and  fear  of  the  powers  in  the 
world  and  who  asks  how  the  world  can  be  brought  to 
its  proper  order:  Christ  is  the  “head”  (K€(f>d\Tj)  that 
governs  the  “body”  (trco/xa)  of  the  cosmos;  the  cosmos  is 


from  The  Oxford  Book  of  Greek  Versey  ed.  Gilbert  Mur¬ 
ray  et  al.  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1930],  no.  482). 
Cf.  Schlier,  TDNT3y  676. 

155  Cf.  Seneca,  Epist.  92.30,  “All  this  universe  which 
encompasses  us  is  one,  and  it  is  God;  we  are  asso¬ 
ciates  of  God;  we  are  his  members.”  ( Totum  hocy  quo 
continemurf  et  unum  et  deus:  et  socii  sumus  eius  et  membra ) . 
For  further  examples  see  Hegermann,  Schopfongs- 
mittler ,  pp.  63f;  Schweizer,  TWNT1  y  1036f. 

1 56  Cf.  (Pseudo)  Philo,  De  deoy  “Now  the  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter  are  like  feet,  the  foundation  of  the  world;  and  the 
air  and  the  sky  are  its  countenance,  like  a  face.  The 
forces  of  being  are  like  their  limbs  extended  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  the  forces  of 
being  protect  the  feet  of  the  universe,  its  lower  parts 
(which  are  the  earth  and  water),  and  its  face  (that 
is,  the  air  and  sky)  which  includes  those  natures  that 
tend  to  higher  things,  so  that  these  be  better  pre¬ 
served”  ( Mundi  vero  basis  sicut  pedes  sunt  terra  et  aquay 
facies  autem  quasi  vultusy  aer  et  caelum .  Entis  autem  vir- 
tutes  velut  crura  eorum  ab  or  be  in  orbem  extensa ;  et  uni- 
versi pedes ,  injeriores  nempe  ipsius  mater tae  partes ,  terram 
at  aquam  atque  vultumy  aer  a  nimirum  et  caelum  ad  supe¬ 
rior a  tendentes  naturas  includentem  ad  melius  conservandum 
protegunt.  [Trans.]).  Cf.  Hegermann,  Schopfongs- 
mittler ,  59. 

157  In  Vit.  Mos.  2.117-35,  Philo  deals  with  the  cosmic 
vesture  of  the  high  priest  which  is  an  image  of  the 
universe:  the  air,  water,  earth,  fire,  the  heavens,  the 
two  hemispheres,  and  the  zodiac.  The  “reason  seat” 
(Aoyetop)  of  the  high  priest  is  an  image  of  the  divine 
Reason  “which  holds  together  and  administers  all 
things”  (tou  <tvv€X°vtos  teal  dioucovvTOS  tol  crv^i- 
Travra  134).  The  priest,  consecrated  to  the  Father, 
must  appear  before  him  vested  in  the  allegory  of 
the  world  (133f).  Concerning  the  cosmic  vesture  of 
the  high  priest,  cf.  also  Wisd  Sol  18:24. 

1 58  Cf.  Hegermann,  Schopfongsmittler ,  59;  further  exam¬ 
ples  are  found  there,  59-67.  Cf.  also  Weiss,  Unter- 
svehungen  zur  Kosmologie ,  257-65. 

159  Cf.  Hegermann,  Schopfongsmittler ,  58f;  Carsten 
Colpe,  “Zur  Leib— Christi— Vorstellung  um  Epheser- 


brief,”  in  Judentum — Urchristentum — Kirche :  Fest - 
schrift  for  Joachim  Jeremiasy  BZNW  26  (Berlin:  1960, 
21964),  pp.  180f. 

160  Philo’s  statements  about  the  cosmos  as  a  “body” 
((joi/ia)  and  the  Logos  as  its  “head”  (K€(f>d\r))  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Gnostic  myth  of  the 
primeval  man  and  must  not  be  confused  with  it.  Cf. 
Colpe,  “Zur  Leib-Christi-Vorstellung,”  179-82; 
Hegermann,  Schopfongsmittler ,  59-67 ;  Schweizer, 
TWNTly  1051f;  contra  Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT3y 
676-78. 

161  In  this  way  Philo  answers  the  question  which  so 
greatly  engaged  late  antiquity,  that  is,  where  and 
how  is  the  universal  body  brought  under  its  head 
and  held  together  by  it?  Cf.  Curtius  Rufus,  Historiae 
Alexandri  Magni  Macedonensis  10.9.1-4.  In  this  work 
the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  compared  with 
a  body  (corpus)  which,  after  his  death,  disintegrated 
into  several  members  (membra).  The  application  of 
this  metaphor  to  the  situation  in  the  Roman  Empire 
is  then  introduced:  a  new  ruler  sits  on  the  throne 
and  now  the  members  which  otherwise  would  trem¬ 
ble  with  discord  are  brought  under  their  head  ( cum 
sine  capite  membra  trepidarent) ,  On  this  cf.  Franz  Muss- 
ner,  Christusy  das  All  und  die  Kirche:  Studien  zur  Theo- 
logie  des  Epheserbriefo,  Trierer  Theologische  Studien  5 
(Trier:  1955),  155f;  and  Schweizer,  TWNT  7, 1037, 
n. 185. 

162  In  the  OT,  the  word  “head”  (k€<P a\i)/tiH*\)  often 
designates  the  head  of  a  community  or  tribe,  or  a 
ruler.  E.g.  Deut  28:13;  Judg  10:18;  11 :8f,  11,  etc.; 
also  Test  Zeb  9:4;  for  further  examples  see  Heinrich 
Schlier,  TDNT  3,  675f.  For  Paul,  “head”  (K€<pa\i}) 
denotes  the  one  to  whom  rule  has  been  transferred 
(e.g.,  1  Cor  11:3;  also  Col  2:10, 19;  Eph  1:22;  4:15; 
5:23).  Cf.  Stephen  Bedale,  “The  Meaning  of  k€- 
4>o\ti  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,”  JTSy  NS  5  (1954): 
211—15.  Neither  in  the  OT  nor  in  the  chief  Pauline 
letters,  however,  is  there  any  treatment  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  “head”  and  the  “body.”  The 
statement  of  Col  1 : 1 8  is  therefore  to  be  explained 
from  the  Hellenistic  conception  concerning  the  cos- 


Colossians  1 : 15-20 


ruled  and  held  together  by  this  head.  The  universe  is 
founded  and  established  through  him  alone,  i.e.  in  him 
alone  is  salvation. 163 

The  author  of  Col,  however,  proceeds  to  interpret  this 
mythological  statement  in  such  a  way  that  the  concept 
“body”  is  defined  by  the  “church”  (eKK\7]<rLa)  and  is 
thereby  understood  as  a  historical  entity. 164  Here  and 
now  the  exalted  Lord  exercises  his  rule  over  all  the  world 
as  the  head  of  his  body  which  is  the  church. 1 65  This 
definition,  “his  body,  that  is,  the  church,”  differs  clearly 
from  the  comparison  which  was  taken  over  from  Stoic 
tradition  and  which  is  employed  by  Paul  in  Rom  12  and 
1  Cor  12  in  order  to  illustrate  the  many  functions  and 
services  of  the  members. 166  One  is  rather  reminded  of  the 
words  about  the  one  body  into  which  we  have  all  been 
baptized  (1  Cor  1 2 : 1 3) ,  in  which  we  are  all  bound  to¬ 
gether  as  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  supper  (1  Cor  10:17), 
and  which  in  its  unity  may  not  be  divided  (1  Cor  1:13). 
Even  in  these  sentences  of  1  Cor,  however,  the  cosmic 


dimension  is  lacking  and  nothing  is  said  of  a  head  which  is 
set  over  the  body.  Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  that  in 
its  statements  about  the  church  Col  goes  beyond  the  chief 
Pauline  letters;  the  understanding  of  the  church  in  Col 
cannot  be  explained  as  a  simple  evolution  from  earlier 
beginnings  within  Pauline  theology. 167  Rather,  the 
understanding  of  the  church  expressed  in  Col  must  be 
determined  by  considering  the  religious  presuppositions 
visible  in  the  Hellenistic  conception  of  the  cosmic  body. 
The  author  of  the  letter  gives  this  cosmological  train 
of  thought  a  new  direction  by  designating  the  church  as 
the  place  where  in  the  present  Christ  exercises  his  rule 
over  the  cosmos. 160  Christ  is  Lord  over  the  universe 
(cf.  2:10,  19),  his  body,  however,  is  the  church.  For  this 
reason  the  worldwide  rule  of  the  Kyrios  is  proclaimed 
everywhere  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  among  the  nations 
(1 :27),  in  the  exhortation  of  every  man  and  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  every  man  in  all  wisdom  so  that  all  may  be 
presented  as  perfect  in  Christ  (1 :28).169 


mic  body  and  its  head  cited  above,  and  not  from 
the  OT. 

163  Cf.  Schweizer,  Neotestamentica ,  296,  “Christ  is  there¬ 
fore  the  answer  to  the  quest  for  the  principle  which 
rules  the  world  and  thereby  binds  it  together  in  unity. 
For  the  Hellenists,  this  quest  is  the  quest  for  salva¬ 
tion.”  Cf.  also  Schweizer,  TWNT1 , 1072f. 

164  Theodoret  ad  loc.  characterizes  the  transition  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  words  “the  church”  (tt}s  eKfcXyalas) 
by  saying,  “he  crosses  over  from  knowledge  of  God 
into  the  economy  of  salvation”  (a7ro  rijs  OeoXoylas 
eis  tt]v  oUovofiiav  fierefi 77  [Trans.]). 

165  Cf.  Lohse,  “ Christ usherrschaft  und  Kirche,”  205f. 

166  In  this  comparison  the  “head”  is  not  contrasted 
with  the  “body”  but  is  rather  cited  as  one  member 
among  the  others  which  all  belong  to  this  one  body. 
Cf.  1  Cor  12:21. 

167  Isak  Johannes  du  Plessis,  Christus  as  hoof  van  kerk  en 
kosmos:  ’ N  eksegeties-teologiese  studie  van  Christus  se 
hoo/skap  veral  in  Efesiers  en  Kolos  sense  (Groningen: 
1962),  has  again  tried  to  relate  the  statements  of 
Col  and  Paul  in  this  way.  Cf.  the  review  by  Georg 
Bertram  in  ThLZ^O  (1965):  116-18. 

166  In  doing  so  the  author  makes  himself  known  as  a 
Pauline  theologian.  A  new  concept,  however,  has 
been  formulated  by  the  connection  of  the  notion 
of  the  “church”  (eKfcX-qala)  with  the  traditional 
cosmological  statement:  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
body.  (The  complicated  hypothesis,  that  a  cosmo¬ 
logical  misunderstanding  of  the  talk  about  the  body 
of  Christ  had  arisen  in  the  hymn  and  that  this  was 
“re-Paulinized”  by  the  author  of  Col,  is  superfluous. 


Contra  Gabathuler,  Jesus  Christus ,  Haupt  der  Kirche , 
p.  141,  n.  809.) 

169  Cf.  Kasemann,  Essays ,  168  (adapted  from  ET), 

“The  introduction  of  tt}s  €KkXt)<jI(is  in  v  1 8  has  dog¬ 
matic  significance.  It  illustrates  the  condition  of 
being  ‘translated’  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  and 
changes  the  cosmological  statement  into  an  eschato¬ 
logical  one.  Christ  is  also  the  head  of  the  powers  and 
authorities.  But  they  are  not  his  body  in  the  strict 
sense.  They  are  ‘in  him,’  inasmuch  as  he  is  their 
creator  and  has  authority  over  them.  The  commu¬ 
nity  is  his  body,  inasmuch  as  it  lives  from  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead  and  wanders  towards  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead.  But  that  means,  in  the  here  and 
now,  that  it  stands  within  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  neither  means,  nor  indeed  can  it  mean,  anything 
else  at  all.  Because  it  stands  within  forgiveness,  it 
is  new  creation,  the  cosmic  powers  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  it,  to  give  to  it,  or  to  ask  of  it.  There 
is  no  way  to  the  creation  other  than  the  way  which 
passes  through,  and  continues  in,  forgiveness.  Every 
immediate  attempt  to  break  through,  every  attempt, 
that  is,  which  does  not  derive  from  eschatology, 
turns  into  cosmology,  into  apostasy  from  forgive¬ 
ness,  into  renewed  slavery  to  the  cosmic  tyrants, 
who  then  take  on  the  aspect  of  demonic  powers.” 
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The  second  strophe,  like  the  first  one,  begins  with  two 
predications  for  Christ.  He  is  “the  beginning”  (afiXV) 170 
and  the  “firstborn  from  the  dead”  (tp(x)t6tokos  €/c171 
tu)V  vetcp&v).  In  Judaism  both  Wisdom  and  Logos  were 
called  “the  beginning”  (apxv)-  Wisdom  commends 
herself  “In  the  beginning,  before  the  ages,  he  established 
me”  (7Tpo  rod  al&vos  edep,e\La)crev  pe  kv  apxfj  LXX 
Pr  8:23).  Philo  characterizes  Wisdom  (<JO<j)ia)  as  “  ‘be¬ 
ginning’  and  ‘image5  and  ‘vision  of  God’  ”  (& PXVV  KaL 
€lk6vcl  /cat  opacnv  6eod  Leg.  All.  1 .43). 1 72  However, 
when  it  is  said  of  Christ  that  he  is  the  “beginning,”  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  the  “beginning  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tion”  (apxv  Trjs  KTiaecos  tov  6eov  Rev  3:14).  Rather, 
he  is  the  “beginning”  as  the  one  who  is  the  “first-born 
from  the  dead”  (7rptOToro/cos  e/c  t&v  v€Kp&v)  through 
whom  the  eschatological  event  has  been  initiated. 1 73  As 
the  first  one  who  has  arisen  from  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep,  he  is  the  first  fruit  (<i7rapxi?)  who  guarantees  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  dead  (1  Cor  1  5:20,  23).  Thus 
he  is  the  “Originator  of  Life”  (apxyyos  Trjs  farjs  Acts 
3:15),  the  “first  to  rise  from  the  dead”  (7rpajTOS  ava- 
<jtch 7€OJS  V€Kpu)v  Acts  26:33)  and  the  “firstborn  of  the 
dead  and  ruler  of  the  kings  on  earth”  (6  irpccTOTOKOS  t&v 


vtaptov  Kai  apxw  tcov  fiacrtXtwv  Trjs  yrjs  Rev  1 :5).174 

Since  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  the  first-born,  he  is 
therefore  the  first  one  in  all  things.  In  the  purpose  clause 
(fra),  the  words  “in  all”  (tv  rracnv)  relate  to  the  oft- 
repeated  “all  things”  (ra  7ravTa)  and  thus  these  words 
of  v  18  are  to  be  taken  as  “in  all  things”  in  the  neuter 
gender. 175  The  words  “ be  the  first”  (rrpCPTeveiv) 1 76 
resume  the  twice-mentioned  “first-born”  (ttpo)t6tokos 
vss  1 5,  18b),  and  also  the  phrase  of  v  17a,  “and  he  is 
before  all  things”  (/cat  avTbs  tdTiv  irpo  ttclvtuv).  The 
first  place  in  the  universe  is  properly  his  alone.177 
■  19  The  reason  for  this  follows,  “for  in  him  all  the  full¬ 
ness  was  pleased  to  dwell”  (tv  ai/ra)  evdStcrjaev  rrav  t6 
T\rjpO)p,a  KCLTOitcrjcrcu ).170  First  of  all,  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  the  Greek  text  permits  that 
“God”  (6  6e6s)  could  be  supplied  as  the  subject;  “all  the 
fullness .  .  .  to  dwell”  (rrav  to  rr\r]pcop.a  KaTOirjaaL)  in 
this  case  would  have  to  be  taken  as  an  accusative  with 
the  infinitive:  “God  was  pleased  to  let  all  the  fullness 
dwell  in  him.”  This  would  achieve  a  smooth  connection 
to  the  following  participle  “he  (i.e.  God)  was  making 
peace”  (elprjvo'iroLrjo'as). 179  It  is,  however,  also  possible 
to  take  “all  the  fullness”  (rrav  to  rv\r}p(x>p.a)  as  the  sub- 


170  The  mss  p46  B  1739  pc  supply  the  article  to  read 
V  &PXV  beginning). 

171  The  mss  p46  K  *  Ir  delete  €K  (from)  to  read  “of  the 
dead.” 

172  God’s  “first-born”  {rrpUToyovos),  “beginning” 
(apxy),  and  “image”  (eU&v)  are  names  also  for 
the  Logos,  cf.  Philo,  Conf.  Ling .  146.  Cf.  above,  p. 

47. 

173  The  words  “first-born”  and  “beginning”  occasion¬ 

ally  appear  together  in  order  to  describe  the  first¬ 
born  as  the  founder  of  a  people.  Cf.  LXX  Gen  49:3 
“Ruben,  you  are  my  first-born,  my  strength  and 
the  beginning  of  my  children”  (PovpT)V,  7rpwr6ro- 
kos  pov  av ,  P°v  /cat  ipxi?  tuv  tckvcov  pov). 

Cf.  also  LXX  Deut  21 : 1 7. 

174  The  phrase  “first-born  from  the  dead”  cannot  be 
explained  as  coming  from  the  Gnostic  redeemer- 
myth.  Cf.  above,  p.  45. 

175  The  gender  is  not  masculine  as  a  continuation  of  the 
preceding  vcKpoi  (the  dead);  thus  Heinrich  Schlier, 
Christus  und  die  Kirche  im  Epheserbrief ,  BHTh  6  (Tu¬ 
bingen  :  1930),  55f,  n.  1.  Cf.  Hegermann,  Schop - 
Jungsmittlcr ,  103,  “The  words  ‘in  all  things’  {kv 
Tra<nv)  accordingly  are  not  to  be  explained  from 
‘the  dead’  (vtKpoi)  but  from  the  formula  ‘all  things’ 
{reavra).” 

176  The  verb  Tcpurebeiv  is  a  hapaxlegomenon  in  the 


NT ;  it  also  is  rare  in  the  LXX,  e.g.  Esth  5:11;  2 
Macc6:18, 13:15.  But  cf.  Iamblichus,  Vit.  Pyth. 

8.43  r&v  kv  e/cdaro)  t<2  ykvti  TreirpwTevKOTOiv, 
which  means  “of  the  respective  best  in  every  genera¬ 
tion”  [Trans.].  Plutarch,  Lib.  Educ.  13  (9b):  the 
fathers  “in  their  eagerness  that  their  children  may 
the  sooner  rank  first  in  everything”  {(TweifSovres 
7  dp  tous  7rat5as  kv  7raat  raxtoi'  TrpwTtvaai).  P. 
Lips.  I,  40,  2, 16;  3,  6  has  irpurevuv  meaning 
“head,”  “director.”  P.  Oxy.  XVI,  1983,  3.  Further 
examples  are  in  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  TDNT  6,  88 If. 

177  Cf.  Chrysostom,  ad  loc.  (before  v  18),  “For  every¬ 
where  he  is  first;  above  first;  in  the  Church  first,  for 
he  is  the  Head;  in  the  Resurrection  first”  ( Travraxov 
yap  kart  Trp&Tos'  avu  7rpajros,  kv  rfj  kKicXqaiq. 
7TpWTos‘  K€<l>a\r}  yap  ear iv'  kv  Tjj  avaarhoti  wpo)- 
tos ). 

178  Cf.  Gerhard  Miinderlein,  “Die  Erwahlung  durch 
das  Pleroma,  Bemerkungen  zu  Kol.  1.19”  NTSS 
(1961-62):  264-76. 

179  For  this  reason  many  exegetes  have  favored  this 
solution:  Lightfoot;  Erich  Haupt,  Die  Gefangenschaft- 
brief e,  KEK  8-9  (Gdttingen:  1902);  Lohmeyer,  ad 
loc.;  Gottlob  Schrenk,  TDNT  2,  741 ;  Gerhard  Del- 
ling,  TDNT  6,  303f;  Mussner,  Christus,  das  All ,  58, 
n.  89;  Feuillet,  “La  Creation,”  228f. 
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ject  to  which  the  * ‘making  peace”  (eipTjvoTOirjaas)  is 
joined  in  a  constructio  ad  sensum.  Since  this  solution  works 
without  the  addition  of  an  unstated  subject  it  is  to  be 
given  preference  over  the  other  possibility. 180  The  words 
“all  the  fullness”  {rrav  to  TrXrjpcopLa)  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  divine  fullness  in  its  totality  and  therefore  in 
the  following  commentary  on  the  hymn  they  are  eluci¬ 
dated  in  2:9  as  “the  whole  fullness  of  deity”  ( rrav  to 
TrXrjpoopa  Trjs  dedTijTos) . 

The  concept  “fullness”181  or  “pleroma”  played  a  great 
role  in  the  Christian  Gnosticism  of  the  second  century.182 
The  Valentinians  meant  by  “pleroma”  the  fullness  of 
the  emanations  which  came  forth  from  God.  God  himself 
is  distinguished  from  these  as  “alone  unbegotten,  not 
subject  to  place  or  time”  {pbvos  aytvvr\T0Sy  ov  Tbrrov 
exwv,  ov  XP&ov  Hippolytus,  Ref.  6.29.5).  In  contrast  to 
the  “emptiness”  of  the  divine  (Ktvwpa  Epiphanius, 

Haer.  31 .16.1),  “Pleroma”  signifies  the  uppermost  pneu¬ 
matic  world  in  immediate  proximity  to  God  which  in 
turn  is  separated  from  the  cosmos  by  a  boundary.  There 
exists  “peace  and  harmony  between  all  the  Aeons  within 
the  Pleroma”  {eiprjvr}  /cat  <TVfi<t>o)via  rravTcov  t&v  kvTOS 
TXrjp6)paros  ai&voiv  Hippolytus,  Ref.  6,32,1  [trans.  from 
ANF  5,  87]).  The  mature  fruit  of  the  “pleroma”  which 
has  been  brought  forth  by  all  the  Aeons  together  is  Jesus 
{Ref.  6. 32. If;  Irenaeus,  Adv.Haer .  1.2.6),  who  descended 
from  the  divine  fullness  as  the  redeemer  {Ref.  6.32.4). 

But  the  goal  of  the  work  of  redemption  is  that  all  things 
which  are  of  pneumatic  origin  be  reassembled  in  the 
“pleroma,”  “in  order  that  the  Pleroma  might  be  formed 
into  an  aggregate,  according  to  a  perfect  number” 


{tv*  fj  t6  TXrjpcopa  ev  kpidpti  TeXdcp  cvvqdpouTpevov 
Ref.  6.34.2  [trans.  from  ANF  5,  88]).  Since,  according 
to  Valentinian  teaching,  the  “pleroma”  is  indeed  the 
heavenly  fullness  to  which,  however,  God  does  not  be¬ 
long,  this  understanding  of  the  word  “pleroma”  cannot 
contribute  anything  to  the  explanation  of  Col  1:19 — 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Christ-hymn, 

God  himself  is  called  “pleroma.” 

In  the  linguistic  usages  of  the  syncretism  of  late  antiq¬ 
uity  the  concept  “pleroma”  was  variously  employed.183 
On  the  one  hand  God  and  the  cosmos  are  distinguished, 
“for  the  cosmos  is  [the]  pleroma  of  evil,  but  God  is  the 
pleroma  of  good”  (6  yap  k6<tjjlos  rrXripoojJLa  etm  Trjs 
/ca/ctas,  6  5^  deos  tov  ayadov  Corp.  Herm.  6.4  [Trans.]); 
the  cosmos,  however,  which  is  united  intimately  with 
God  “is  a  pleroma  of  life”  {rrXr]pcop.a  eari  Trjs  farjs 
Corp.  Herm.  12.1 5  [Trans.]).  On  the  other  hand,  thus  the 
Corpus  Hermeticum  calls  God  “the  Master  and  Maker  and 
Father  and  Encompasser  of  All,  and  the  One  is  all  things 
and  all  things  are  the  One,”  and  then  continues  “for 
the  pleroma  of  all  things  is  one  and  in  one,  and  one  is  not 
two  but  both  are  one  being.” 104  Since  the  All-One  is 
not  dual  but  rather  is  one  and  remains  one,  the  All  is  thus 
not  a  second  element  alongside  the  One,  so  that  God  him¬ 
self  is  thereby  the  “pleroma.”185  The  term  “pleroma” 
thus  indicates  the  one  God  pervading  the  whole  universe. 
“For  he  is  incorrupt,  the  fullness  of  the  aeons  and  their 


180  Thus  Abbott;  H.  von  Soden,  Die  Brief e  an  die  Kolos - 
set ,  Epheser ,  Philemon:  die  Pastor al brief e  in  Hand- 
Commentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  3,  1  (Freiburg 
i.B.  and  Leipzig:  2 1893);  P.  Ewald,  Die  Brief e  des 
Paulus  an  die  Epheser ,  Kolosser  und  Philemon  in  Kom- 
mentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  10  (Leipzig:  1910); 
Masson;  Dibelius-Greeven,  adloc.\  Percy,  Problemey 
76,  n.  22;  Kasemann,  Essays ,  157-59;  Jervell,  Imago 
Dei ,  222,  n.  191;  Gerhard  Miinderlein,  “Die  Er- 
wahlung  durch  das  Pleroma,  Bemerkungen  zu  Kol. 
1.19,”  NTSS  (1961-62):  266;  Schweizer,  Neotesta- 
menticay  294,  n.  3. 

181  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT 6,  297-304  (with  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  literature  on  p.  297).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  following  should  be  especially  noted:  Josef 
Gewiess,  “Die  Begriffe  rr Xrjpovv  and  TrXrjpojpa  im 
Kolosser-  und  Epheserbrief,”  in  Vom  Wort  des  Lebens , 
Festschrift fiir  Max  M einertz,  NTAbh  Suppl.  1  (Mun¬ 


ster:  1951),  128-41 ;  Sverre  Aalen  “Begrepet  plae- 
roma  i  Kolosser-  og  Efeserbrevet,”  TTK  23  (1 952): 
49-67;  Moule,  adloc.  Concerning  the  concept  of 
“pleroma”  in  Eph,  special  reference  must  be  made 
to  Mussner,  Christus  das  All ,  46-64,  and  Heinrich 
Schlier,  Der  Brief  an  die  Epheser  (Diisseldorf:  s1965), 
96-99  (who  has  further  listings  of  literature). 

182  Cf.  the  examples  given  in  Lightfoot’s  excursus  on  the 
concept  “pleroma”  (pp.  257-73),  as  well  as  Delling, 
TDNT  6,299f. 

183  Cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Deiy  221  f. 

184  tC)v  6\ tov  8e<nr6T7)v  /cat  TroirjTiiv  /cal  7raT€pa  /cat 
irepl(3o\ovy  na.1  irdvra  8vra  rdv  2vat  /cat  '£va  ovra 
t6v  -jrdvTa.  .  .t&v  rrkvTfxiv  7a p  t6  irXrjpcopa  Hv 
€crrt  /cat  h  ivl,  ov  Sevrepodvros  to 0  &6sf  4XV 
6.p<f>OTepu3V  tvds  8vtos  Corp .  Herm.  16.3  [Trans.]. 

185  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT 6,  300:  “Here  the  word 
is  clearly  meant  to  define  a  concept  of  God  in  which 
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father”  (Od.Sol.  7.11  [13]). 106 

The  Christian  community  took  up  the  word  “pleroma” 
from  the  Hellenistic  milieu 1 87  in  order  to  speak  of  the 
fullness  of  God  which  decided  to  dwell  in  this  One. 188 
This,  however,  transferred  the  term  from  the  context  of 
cosmology  into  that  of  soteriology.  The  Greek  verb 
evdoKelv  (to  be  pleased)  appears  often  in  the  LXX  as  an 
expression  for  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  He  takes  pleasure 
in  right  actions  and  conduct,  but  not  in  evil  or  bad  works 
(LXX  Ps  43:4;  146:1 1 ;  149:4). 189  This  verb  is  also  used 
to  designate  divine  election,  and  of  those  whom  God 
has  not  chosen  it  is  said  that  “the  Lord  took  no  pleasure 
in  them”  ( ovk  €v86k rjaev  ev  avrols  Kvpios  LXX  Ps 
151:5).  But  God’s  voice  rings  out  over  the  Chosen  One 
with  “You  are  my  beloved  Son,  with  you  I  am  well 
pleased”  (av  el  6  vi6s  /jlov  6  ayan rrjTis,  ev  aol  ev86/<r}aa 
Mk  1:11;  par.).  A  connection  between  God’s  choosing 
and  his  dwelling  place  is  also  expressed  repeatedly.  Zion 
is  “the  mountain  on  which  it  pleased  God  to  dwell” 

(to  opos,  o  evdiicrjaev  6  Oeos  kcltolk€lv  ev  avrcp  LXX 
Ps  67:17).  Similarly  LXX  Ps  131 :13f:  “for  the  Lord  has 
elected  Zion,  he  has  chosen  her  for  his  dwelling.  ‘This 
is  my  resting  place  forever,  here  I  will  dwell  for  I  have 


chosen  her’  ”  ( 8tl  ifeXefaro  Kvpios  rifv  jfpe- 

TiacLTo  avrijv  eis  KaToudav  aftrah  A  vtt)  rj  kclt  fair  avals 
pov  eis  ai&va  al&vos,  S)8e  KaTOucrjacOy  &tl  jjpeTLatjjLrjv 
ai iT7}v).  The  verb  enXeyeadai  (to  elect)  has  here  replaced 
evdoKeiv  (cf.  also  LXX  Isa  8:1 8;  49 :20). 190  In  Deu¬ 
teronomy  and  in  the  Deuteronomic  theology  the  sentence 
appears  again  and  again  that  the  God  of  Israel  has  chosen 
a  place  for  himself  where  he  wants  his  name  to  dwell. 191 
This  thought  is  also  repeated  in  later  writings:  God  has 
chosen  a  dwelling-place  for  himself  in  Israel ;  “since  your 
good  pleasure  was  in  your  glory  amongst  your  people 
Israel,  you  sanctified  this  place”  ( evdoKrjaas  tt}v  86^av 
aov  ev  rc3  XcuS  aov  ’laparjX  riylaaas  tov  t6ttov  tovtov 
3  Macc  2:16). 192 

As  the  hymn  speaks  of  God’s  electing  decree,  it  makes 
use  of  biblical  language. 193  No  reference  is  contained 
in  this  statement  to  any  particular  event,  e.g.,  the  incar¬ 
nation, 194  the  baptism  or  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus, 19S 
rather,  it  relates  to  the  Christ-event  as  a  whole.  “In  him 
all  the  fullness  was  pleased  to  dwell,”  which  means  just 
that:  “in  him  all  the  fullness  of  deity  dwells  ( KaTOLKel 
— present  tense!)  bodily”  (2:9).  In  him  and  through  him 
God  accomplishes  the  work  of  reconciliation. 196 


God  and  the  world  merge  into  one  another.” 

186  Translated  from  the  German  of  Walter  Bauer,  in 
Hennecke-Schneemelcher  2,  585  (German  ed.); 
cf.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  The  Odes  and  Psalms  oj  Solomon , 
(Cambridge:  The  University  Press,  21911)  for  7.13 
on  p.  99.  Cf.  also  Rendel  Harris  and  Alphonse  Min- 
gana,  The  Odes  and  Psalms  oj  Solomon  (Manchester: 
University  Press;  London:  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  1920),  vol.  2,  The  Translation,  for  7.11  and 
17.7, 19.5,  36.6,  41.13f.  In  the  Gospel  oj  Truth  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  Father  is  described  as  the  ple¬ 
roma  (16.35,  41 .1, 43.1 5f) ;  the  same  place  can  also 
be  called  the  “rest  of  the  Father”  (23.29).  Cf.  Hans- 
Martin  Schenke,  Die  Herkunjt  des  sogenannten  Evan- 
gelium  Veritatis  (Gottingen:  1959),  15f. 

187  Aalen,  “Begrepet,”  57f,  wants  to  understand  “ple¬ 
roma”  to  mean  the  same  as  nj'pB?  (abode).  What 
misled  him  to  this  interpretation  is  the  verb  Karoi- 
KTjcrai  (to  dwell)  which,  however,  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  term  “pleroma.”  Miinderlein,  “Die 
Erwahlung,”  275,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  this 
meaning.  Against  this  Gerhard  Delling  makes  the 
pertinent  remark,  “The  statements  in  Col  go  much 
further  than  the  Jewish  statements”  TDNT  6,  303. 
Cf.  also  the  critical  comments  of  Jervell,  Imago  Deiy 
222,  n.  191. 

188  Cf.  Schweizer,  Neotestamentica,  294,  n.  3,  “thus  it 
may  be  supposed  that  ‘pleroma*  was  originally  un¬ 


derstood  in  the  sense  of  the  Hellenistic  idea  of  the 
world-soul,  but  then  for  the  community  it  meant 
the  God  who  pervades  the  whole  universe.  Perhaps 
the  Wisdom  terminology  which  is  otherwise  present 
in  the  hymn  is  likewise  in  the  background  here,  since 
it  is  the  Sophia  of  God  which  pervades  all  things 
and  penetrates  them  all  (Wisd  Sol  7.24;  cf.  1.7  which 
for  its  part  is  dependent,  of  course,  upon  the  Greek 
conceptions  of  the  world-soul).”  Yet  this  appealing 
supposition  cannot  be  proven,  for  in  the  LXX,  “ple¬ 
roma”  is  found  only  with  a  spatial  meaning  (cf. 
Delling,  TDNT  6,  299),  and  in  Jewish  Wisdom  spec¬ 
ulations  the  term  is  lacking. 

189  Further  examples  in  Gottlob  Schrenk,  TDNT  2, 

738. 

190  Hegermann,  in  Schopjungsmittler ,  107,  goes  too  far 
with  his  supposition:  “It  can  be  assumed  that  the 
hymn  makes  a  direct  allusion  to  this  passage.** 

191  E.g.,  LXX  Deut  12:5, 11 ;  14:23;  16:2,  6, 1 1 ;  26:2; 

3  Kg  6:13;  8:27;  etc.  Cf.  here  also  the  paraphrase 
in  the  Targum  on  1  Kings  8:27,  “Has  it  really 
pleased  the  Lord  to  cause  his  Shekina  to  dwell 
among  men  who  live  on  the  earth?”  Similarly  in  the 
Targum  on  Ps  68: 17,  “It  pleased  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  let  his  Shekina  dwell  on  it  [Sinai].”  Cf. 

Aalen,  “Begrepet,**  58;  Miinderlein,  “Die  Erwah¬ 
lung,”  270;  Feuillet,  “La  Creation,”  236-38. 

192  Cf.  also  2  Macc  14:35;  Test  Zeb8:2;  Test  Joseph 
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■  20  The  last  verse  of  the  hymn  deals  with  this  work  of 
reconciliation. 197  Although  there  has  been  no  previous 
mention  of  it,  it  is  presupposed  here  that  unity  and 
harmony  of  the  cosmos  have  suffered  a  considerable  dis¬ 
turbance,  even  a  rupture.  In  order  to  restore  the  cos¬ 
mic  order  reconciliation  became  necessary  and  was 
accomplished  by  the  Christ-event.  Through  Christ,  God 
himself  achieved  this  reconciling. 190  The  universe  has 
been  reconciled  in  that  heaven  and  earth  have  been 
brought  back  into  their  divinely  created  and  determined 
order199  through  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of 


Christ.200  Now  the  universe  is  again  under  its  head201 
and  thereby  cosmic  peace  has  returned.202  This  peace 
which  God  has  established  through  Christ203  binds  the 
whole  universe  together  again  into  unity  and  under- 


10: 2f;  and  Test  Benj  6:4. 

193  The  words  “in  him”  (kv  aura))  which  are  given 
emphatic  prominence  must  be  connected  with  “to 
dwell”  (KarotKTjcrat)  and  not  with  “was  pleased5 
(ev86K7}(T€v) .  Miinderlein,  who  advocates  this  con¬ 
nection,  seeks  to  support  his  interpretation  with  the 
unfounded  supposition  that  one  can  assume  a  Sem¬ 
itic  linguistic  basis  (“Die  Erwahlung,”  268-70). 

In  Col  2:9  the  sentence  of  1:19  is  taken  up  by  “in 
him  the  whole  fullness  of  the  deity  dwells  bodily” 

(kv  avT$  KCLTOiKti  irav  t6  irXrjpupa  tt)s  &eoTr)Tos 
<7(j)paTLKC)s).  Thus  “in  him”  ( kv  a vtQ)  is  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  “to  dwell”  (KCLToiKrjacu). 

194  This  thought  could  be  suggested  by  the  comparable 
statement  of  the  Johannine  prologue,  Jn  1:14. 

195  Thus  Miinderlein,  “Die  Erwahlung,’5  271,  with 
reference  to  the  heavenly  voice’s  words  “I  am  well 
pleased”  (evdoKTjcra)  in  the  stories  of  the  baptism 
and  transfiguration. 

196  Genuine  early  Christian  kerygma  appears  in  this 
sentence.  Cf.  Augustine’s  words  concerning  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  John:  he  had  indeed  also  read  in  the  books 
of  the  Neoplatonists  that  ‘in  the  beginning  was  the 
Logos,  and  through  the  Logos  all  things  were  made.5 
“But  that  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us,  I  did  not  read  there.”  ( Sed  quia  verbum 
caro factum  est  et  habitaverit  in  nobis ,  non  ibi  legi .  Conf. 

7.9  [Trans.]). 

197  Cf.  Johann  MichJ,  “Die ‘Versohnung’  (Kol  1,20)” 
ThQ  128  (1948):  442-62;  B.  N.  Wambacq,  “  ‘per 
eum  reconciliare  .  .  .  quae  in  caelis  sunt5  (Col  1,20),” 
RB  55  (1948):  35-42;  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  Die  Ver- 
sohnung  des  Alls  (Bern:  1950),  24f;  Mussner,  Christusy 
das  Ally  69-71 ;  Lyonnet,  “L’hymne  christologique.” 
Michl  presents  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  and  gives  v  20  the  meaning  of  the  renewed  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  angels  under  Christ  after  his  kenosis. 
Wambacq  understands  “to  reconcile”  (6.1 tokcl- 

t aXXA£at)  as  referring  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
angels  of  the  Law  which  had  been  dethroned  ac¬ 
cording  to  2: 1 5.  Lyonnet  wonders  whether  the  Jew¬ 
ish  New  Year’s  festival  should  be  recalled  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  v  20  as  well  as  in  connection  with  Philo, 
Spec.  Leg.  2.192.  Cf.  above  p.  45,  n.  94. 

198  The  verb  diroKdTaXXaaativ  (to  reconcile)  only 
appears  in  Christian  literature.  Cf.  Friedrich  Biich- 
sel,  TDNT 1,  258;  Bauer,  s.v.  Paul  uses  KaraXXd(7- 
<T€ tv  (to  reconcile)  in  Rom  5: 10 ;  1  Cor  7:11;  and 

2  Cor  5:18ff.  The  verb  a7TOKaTaXXd<7<7eiy  appears 
again  only  in  Col  1:22  and  Eph  2:16. 

199  Cf.  Ernst  Kasemann,  “Erwagungen  zum  Stich- 
wort  ‘Versohnungslehre  im  Neuen  Testament5  ”  in 
Zjeit  und  Geschichtey  Festschrift  fur  Rudolf  Bultmann 
(Tubingen:  1964),  48f,  “We  are  dealing  here  with 
a  tradition  which  originally  was  of  a  hymnic-litur- 
gical  character  and  which  therefore  derives  from  the 
‘doxologia’  of  the  Hellenistic  communities.”  [Trans.] 

200  The  second  strophe  is  given  its  heading  by  the  chris- 
tological  titles  “the  beginning”  (dpxi?)  and  “first¬ 
born  from  the  dead”  (7rpa>TOTOKOs  (K  twv  veKpuv). 
Cf.  Schweizer,  Neotestamenticay  298. 

201  The  words  ets  at nov  (in  him)  are  not  to  be  read  as 
eis  avTOv  (toward  himself,  i.e.  to  God)  and  thus  be 
related  to  God  (thus  Moule,  ad  loc.  with  reference 
to  2  Cor  5:19).  Rather,  they  correspond  to  the  CIS 
avrov  (in  him,  i.e.  toward  Christ)  of  v  16  and  in 
connection  with  a 7ro#ca 7a XX dfat  (to  reconcile) 
they  signify  “the  conquering  of  the  cosmic  enmity 
through  the  rulership  of  Christ55  (Dibelius-Greeven, 
ad  loc.). 

202  V  20  must  not  be  interpreted  by  1:22  in  terms  of 
the  reconciliation  of  the  world  of  men  (thus  Fried¬ 
rich  Biichsel,  TDNT  1, 258),  but  rather,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  of  reconciliation  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  1:22  the  author  of  Col  utilizes  the  concept 
of  a  reconciliation  which  encompasses  the  whole  of 
the  universe. 

203  The  verb  tlpr}voiroitiv  (to  make  peace)  is  not  used 
often,  cf.  Werner  Foerster,  TDNT  2,  418-20,  and 
Bauer,  s.v.  In  the  LXX  it  occurs  only  in  Pr  10:10. 

Isa  27:5  in  the  LXX  reads  iroLT}<7upev  dprprqv  (let 
us  make  peace);  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theo- 
dotion  translate  it  with  eLprjvoiroirjaeL  (“he  shall 
make  peace”  in  one  Greek  term).  In  the  NT  the 
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lines  that  the  restored  creation  is  reconciled  with  God.204 
Contrary  to  apocalyptic  expectations,  peace  is  not  some¬ 
thing  which  will  come  only  at  the  end  of  time;  rather, 
it  has  already  appeared  in  all  things  and  the  cosmic  work 
of  redemption  has  been  done  (cf.  Phil  2 : 1  Of) . 205  As  the 
one  who  reconciled  the  cosmos,  Christ  has  entered  his 
kingly  rule.  Because  he  is  the  mediator  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,206  he  is  therefore  also  praised  as  the  mediator  of 
creation,207  as  Lord  over  the  universe,  over  powers  and 
principalities.208 

At  this  point  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
has  added  an  interpretive  phrase:  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross  (Sid  toG  alpaTOs  roG  aravpov  auroO)  ;209 
this  gives  a  new  direction  to  the  train  of  thought.210 
A  “theology  of  glory,”  which  might  view  the  consumma¬ 


tion  as  already  achieved,  is  corrected  by  the  “theology 
of  the  cross”  (cf.  2:14f).211  Peace  has  not  been  established 
in  an  other-worldly  drama  but  rather  in  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  agreement  with  the  direction  of  Pauline 
theology,  this  points  to  the  cross  as  the  place  where  the 
reconciliation  occurred,  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  “word 
of  the  cross”  (\6yos  6  roG  aravpov  1  Cor  1 :18)  or  in 
the  “word  of  reconciliation”  (\6yos  tt}s  KaraWayjjs 
2  Cor  5:19).  Since  the  Christ-event  pertains  to  the  whole 
world,  the  crucified  and  resurrected  One  must  be  her¬ 
alded  as  the  Lord  in  all  lands  (cf.  1 :24-29).  Whoever 
belongs  to  this  Lord  is  “new  creation;  the  old  has  passed 
away,  behold,  the  new  has  come.”  (icaivi}  kt'utl s’  ra 
dpxat a  iraprjXdev,  idoi)  yiyovev  Katvii  2  Cor  5:17). 

To  be  sure,  the  hymn  emphasizes  the  universal  sig- 


word  is  used  only  here,  yet  cf.  Mt  5:9  paK&pioi 
Ol  iiprjvoiroLoi  (blessed  are  the  peacemakers) . 

204  Concerning  cosmic  peace,  cf.  Asc  Isa  1 1 :23  “  And 

I  saw  him  and  he  was  in  the  firmament  .  .  .  and  all 
angels  of  the  firmament  and  the  Satan  saw  him  and 
they  worshipped  him.”  In  Jewish  prayers  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  peace  “in  his  (God’s)  heights  and  among  us 
and  for  all  Israel”  appears  repeatedly  (Qaddish 
prayer,  cf.  Willy  Staerck,  Altjiidischc  liturgische  Gebete , 
KIT  58  [Berlin:  2 1930],  29-32  [Trans.]).  According 
to  b.  Bn.  16b,  R.  Saphra  (ca.  300)  used  to  pray, 
“May  it  be  your  will,  Yahweh  our  God,  that  you 
grant  peace  to  the  upper  family  (world  of  angels) 
and  to  the  lower  family  (Israel)  and  to  the  students 
who  busy  themselves  with  your  Torah.”  [Trans.]  Cf. 
Billerbeck  1, 420. 

205  This  conception  of  the  cosmic  reconciliation  is  to 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  Gnostic  concepts,  be¬ 
cause  the  reconciliation  of  heaven  and  earth  would 
be  unthinkable  for  Gnosticism.  Cf.  Eduard  Schwei- 
zer,  Neotestamentica ,  304,  and  also  his  article  in 
TWNT1 , 1072,  n.  474,  “The  reconciliation  of  the 
material  world  with  the  heavens  would  be  the  exact 
opposite  of  Gnostic  hope.”  [Trans.] 

206  For  the  interpretation  of  Lohmeyer,  who  would  like 
to  understand  the  reconciliation  as  well  as  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  blood  of  the  cross  of  Christ  against  the 
background  of  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement  (Loh¬ 
meyer,  66-68),  see  the  critical  discussion  of  his  thesis 
above,  p.  45f.  Cf.  also  Gabathuler,  Jesus  Christus, 
Haupt  der  Kir c he,  1 32f. 

207  Cf.  Maurer,  “Die  Begriindung  der  Herrschaft 
Christi,”  89,  “Thus  the  starting  point  for  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Christ  with  creation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  understanding  of  the  redeemer  as  the  goal  of 
all  history.  For  Paul,  Christ  is  the  goal  of  all  the 
ways  and  plans  of  God.  Since,  however,  all  things 


aim  toward  him,  there  is  also,  then,  the  disclosure 
which  comes  from  him  that,  as  the  hidden  goal,  he 
was  always  there,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ways.”  [Trans.] 

208  The  train  of  thought  of  the  hymn  aims  at  this:  who¬ 
ever  belongs  to  this  Lord  is  free  from  the  enslaving 
(cosmic)  powers  and  from  the  compelling  force  of 
fate.  Cf.  Tatian,  Or.  Grace.  9.2,  “But  we  are  superior 
to  fate,  and  instead  of  the  erring  demons  we  have 
come  to  know  one  unerring  master,  and  since  we 
are  not  led  by  fate  we  reject  the  decrees  of  it.”  (i )ptts 
5£  icai  elp.app.ewjs  eapb  avwrepo t  Kai  avri  irXavTj- 
t&v  batpbvuv  '4va  rdv  At rXaidJ  beairbr-qv  pepaOrj- 
Kapev  Kai  oi>  Kad’  eipappewjv  hybpevoi  rous  ravrrjs 
vopoBeras  TrapjjrrjpeSa  [Trans.]).  Cf.  also  Eduard 
Schweizer,  “Das  hellenistische  Weltbild  as  Produkt 
der  Weltangst,”  in  Neotestamentica ,  15-27. 

209  Cf.  above,  p.  43.  By  this  formulation,  the  author 
joins  with  the  common  Christian  parlance  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  a  reference  to  the  vicarious  death 
of  Christ,  yet  he  gives  it  a  Pauline  interpretation 
by  the  addition  of  the  phrase  “of  his  cross”  (rov 

c rravpov ). 

210  Cf.  the  Pauline  gloss  at  the  end  of  the  first  strophe  of 
the  hymn  of  Phil  2:6-1 1 :  “even  death  on  the  cross” 
(Oavh tov  aravpov  2:8). 

211  This  correction  arrests  all  attempts  to  utilize  the 
hymn  for  the  purposes  of  a  natural  or  cosmic  theol¬ 
ogy;  this  must  also  be  asserted  over  against  a  newly 
advocated  “ecumenical”  theology:  Joseph  Sittler, 
“Called  to  Unity,”  The  Ecumenical  Review  14  (1961- 
62):  177-87,  does  indeed  establish  first  that  “Against 
that  error  (i.e.,  among  the  Colossians)  which,  had 

it  persisted,  would  have  trapped  Christ  within  terms 
of  a  purely  moral  and  spiritual  power  and  hope, 

Paul  sets  off  a  kind  of  chain-reaction  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  atom,  and  the  staccato  ring  of  ta  panta  is  the 
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Colo99ians  1 :16-20 


nificance  of  the  Christ-event  by  exhibiting  its  cosmic 
dimensions  and  by  speaking  of  salvation  for  the  whole 
world,  including  the  whole  creation.  This,  however,  does 
not  ascribe  any  special  dignity  or  eminence  to  the  powers 
and  principalities — as  though  salvation  were  their  only 
aim  from  the  beginning.212  Rather,  the  reference  to 
the  powers  and  principalities  is  made  in  order  to  proclaim 
the  message  of  Christ  who  has  been  installed  as  Head 
and  Lord  over  all  things.  This  means,  however,  that  the 
right  understanding  of  the  cosmological  statements  of 
the  first  part  of  the  hymn  is  disclosed  only  by  the  sote- 


riological  statements  of  the  second  strophe.  The  great 
drama,  wherein  the  principalities  are  stripped  of  their 
power  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  things  has  taken  place, 
is  for  the  sake  of  man  alone.  To  him  comes  the  word  of 
peace  wrought  by  Christ.  This  peace  now  holds  sway 
in  the  realm  in  which  Christ  rules,  here  and  now,  as  the 
beloved  Son  of  the  Father — in  the  Church,  in  his  body 
over  which  he  is  the  Head.213 


sounding  of  its  reverberations  into  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  human  fact,  event  and  thought.  All 
is  claimed  for  God,  and  all  is  Christie"  (p.  178).  But 
subsequently  Sittler  directly  contradicts  the  theology 
of  Col:  “Creation  is  a  work  of  God,  who  is  light. 

And  the  light  of  the  Creator-God  falls  upon  and 
inheres  within  his  creation.  The  world  of  nature  can 
be  the  place  of  this  light  that  ‘came’  by  Jesus  Christ 
because,  despite  the  world’s  hostility  to  that  light, 
it  was  never  without  the  light  of  God’’  (p.  180).  Otto 
Alexander  Dilschneider,  Christus  Pantokrator  (Berlin: 
1962)  develops  his  “fragments"  of  an  ecumenical 
theology  on  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  presupposition 
that  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  a  case  of  “late 
Paulinism"  (27f,  passim )  whose  mythological  ter¬ 
minology  must  be  related  and  applied  to  the  forms 
of  the  appearance  of  myth  today  by  means  of  a 
“transmythical  interpretation"  (p.  57).  For  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  Sittler  and  Dilschneider,  cf.  also  Gaba- 
thuler,  Jesus  Christus,  Haupt  der  Kirche ,  1 52-67, 177- 
81 .  Concerning  the  question  of  a  cosmic  Christology, 
cf.  also  Wilhelm  Andersen,  Jesus  Christus  und  der 
Kosmos  (Bad  Salzuflen:  1963);  Horst  Biirkle,  “Die 
Frage  nach  dem  ‘kosmischen  Christus’  als  Beispiel 


einer  okumenisch  orientierten  Theologie"  KD  11 
(1965):  103-115. 

212  Cf.  Lohse,  “Christushenrschaft  und  Kirche,"  216. 

213  By  the  previous  vss  13  and  14,  and  by  the  following 
application  of  vss  21-23,  the  author  of  Col  indicates 
in  what  sense  he  understands  the  hymn  and  in  what 
sense  he  wants  to  utilize  it  in  his  argumentation  with 
the  “philosophy”  (0tXoao0ta) .  In  this  connection 

it  must  be  noted  that  the  cosmological  statements 
are  not  developed  further.  Rather,  the  concepts 
“head"  (K«f>a\rj  v  18;  2: 10, 19),  “body"  (awpa 
v  18;  1:24;  2:9, 17, 19;  3:15)  and  “to  reconcile" 
(A7TOKaraXXaaa€tP  v  20,  21f)  are  taken  up  again  in 
order  to  describe  the  reconciliation  as  the  reality 
which  shapes  the  “church"  (kKKXijaLa)  which  is  the 
body  under  its  head.  The  theme  of  “all” /“all  things" 
(irav/Trd.VTa),  going  through  the  whole  hymn, 
sounds  continuously  throughout  the  letter:  “Christ 
is  all  and  in  all"  (iravTa  Kal  ev  wacnv  XpiarSs 
3:11). 


Colo8sian8  1 :21-23 


Assurance  of  the  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  Its  Demand. 


21  You  also,  who  once  were  alienated  and  of 

a  hostile  mind  in  evil  deeds,  22/  he  has 
now  reconciled  in  his  body  of  flesh 
through  death,  in  order  to  present  you 
holy,  blameless  and  irreproachable  be¬ 
fore  him,  23/  if  indeed  you  continue  in 
faith,  firmly  established  and  steadfast, 
and  if  you  are  never  dissuaded  from  the 
hope  of  the  gospel  which  you  have 
heard,  which  is  proclaimed  to  every 
creature  under  heaven,  and  of  which  I, 

Paul,  became  a  minister. 

The  words  “and  you”  (/cat  u/tas)  mark  a  new  beginning 
in  order  to  show  the  community  that  the  message  of 
reconciliation  which  pertains  to  the  whole  world  applies 
to  them.  The  catchword  “to  reconcile”  (A7ro/caraXXA- 
£at)  is  taken  up  from  the  hymn  (1:1 5—20)  and  is  applied 
in  the  words  “You  also  ...  he  has  now  reconciled”  (/cat 
vpas  .  .  .  vvvl  81  aTOKaTT}X\al;€V  v  21f).  The  recon¬ 
ciliation  has  been  wrought  through  Christ’s  death: 
“through  the  blood  of  his  cross”  (8ia  tov  cll/icltos  tov 
(TTavpov  avrov  v  20) ;  “in  his  body  of  flesh  through 
death”  (ev  tQ  cojpaTi  ti}s  aapKOS  avrov  8ia  tov  davb.- 
rov  v  22).  According  to  the  hymn,  Christ’s  rule  encom¬ 
passes  all  things.  Corresponding  to  this,  it  is  said  now 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  is  made  to  all  the 
world.  In  Christ  all  things  have  been  created  (ev  avTcc 
kariaOri  ra  iravra  v  16);  therefore  the  gospel  must  be 
preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven  (ev  Trdurfl 
KTicret,  rfj  vi ro  t6v  ovpavbv  v  23).  The  assurance  of  the 
reconciliation,  however,  also  includes  the  demand  to 
remain  steadfast  in  faith  and  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  the 
“hope  of  the  gospel”  (eX7ris  tov  tvayye\iov  v  23). 

■  21  The  /cat  (and)  is  connective,  forming  a  transition 
to  the  exegesis  which  is  now  added  to  the  hymn  that  was 
taken  over  from  tradition. 1  The  community  is  designated 
as  the  goal  toward  which  the  event  encompassing  heaven 


and  earth  is  directed:  to  reconcile  them,  to  draw  those 
who  were  once  alienated  and  at  enmity  with  God  and  to 
place  them  on  the  firm  ground  of  faith  and  hope.  In  his 
homiletic  utilization  of  the  hymn  the  author  of  Col  avails 
himself  in  his  interpretation  of  a  contrast  often  employed 
in  primitive  Christian  proclamation:  “you  were  once — 
but  now  you  are  .  .  .”.2  The  miracle  of  the  salvation  that 
was  experienced  is  contrasted  to  the  lostness  from  which 
God  has  freed  them.  Since,  however,  their  lostness  has 
been  ended  by  God’s  wonderful  act,  this  turn  of  events 
demands  obedient  loyalty.3  What  previously  was,  no 
longer  has  validity,  but  in  order  to  measure  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  what  has  occurred  through  God’s  mercy,  the  past 
is  recalled. 

“Once  you  were  alienated” — this  can  be  said  only  of 
former  Gentiles  and  not  of  Jews,  because  the  latter  knew 
and  know  God’s  will  and  law.  To  be  estranged  from 
God  means  not  to  serve  him,  but  to  worship  false  gods  and 
idols  and  thus  to  become  enmeshed  in  idolatry  and  in 
slavery  to  sin.4  Thus  what  is  said  of  their  Gentile  past  is 
that  they  existed  in  a  persistent5  state  of  alienation  from 
God.6  This  estrangement,  however,  means  that  there 
was  a  conscious  antagonism  to  the  only  true  God,  much 
like  enemies  (exOpol)  establishing  themselves  over 
against  their  avowed  opponents.7  The  term  “enemy” 


1  Cf.  the  similar  introductions  with  connective  “and” 
in  2:13,  “and  you  being  dead”  (*al  vpas  vtupovs 
6vt(ls)-,  Eph  2: 1  “And  you  who  were  dead”  (nai 
vpas  6vras  vtupobs).  Cf.  also  Lk  1:76,  “And  you, 
child,  shall  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Most  High” 
(nai  ait  6et  ttciuS iov,  Tpo<t>iiTT)s  tyh ttov  K\r)6ij<Ty). 

2  Cf.  Nils  Alstrup  Dahl,  “Formgeschichtliche  Beo- 

bachtungen  zur  Christusverkiindigung  in  der  Ge- 

meindepredigt”  in  Neutestamentliche  Studien  fur  Rudolf 

Bultmann ,  BZNW  21  (Berlin:  1954,  21957),  5f.  Also, 

Rudolf  Bultmann,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament , 
tr.  Kendrick  Grobel,  vol.  1  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  1951),  105f  ( =  German  edition, 


par.  10,  pt.  4);  Conzelmann,  Outline ,  88f;  P.  Tachau, 
“ Einst ”  und“Jetzt ”  im  Neuen  Testament ,  Unpub.  Diss. 
(Gttttingen:  1968). 

3  Cf.  Gal  4:8f;  1  Cor  6:9-11 ;  Rom  6:17-22,  7: 5f, 

11:30;  Col  2:13f;  Eph  2:1-10, 11-22;  1  Pt  l:14ff, 
2:10;  etc. 

4  The  passive  form,  ATraXXorpioucrflai  (to  be  alien¬ 
ated)  appears  again  in  the  NT  only  in  Eph  4: 18, 
“darkened  in  their  understanding  they  are  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God”  ( tCKU)Ti<jpkvoL  rp  5ia voiq. 
&vresf  inrqWoTpu opevoi  rijs  f wrjs  rovOeov).  Eph 
2: 12  puts  the  estragement  in  terms  of  its  relation 

to  God’s  people:  “alienated  from  the  common- 
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(exOpol)  here  is  to  be  understood  as  an  expression  in  the 
active  sense.8  Gentiles  act  in  open  enmity  against  God, 
both  in  their  thinking  as  well  as  in  their  total  conduct. 
The  term  “mind”  (8i6.voia)  is  neutral9  and  it  is  given  a 
positive  or  negative  meaning  only  when  it  is  placed  in 
a  particular  context.  In  the  LXX  fhbvoia  is  usually  the 
translation  of  a?1?  (heart). 10  In  the  New  Testament, 
Sl&voia  (mind)  and  tcapdia  (heart)  are  repeatedly  used 
together  to  characterize  the  thinking  and  mentality  of 
man. 11  Paul  uses  the  word  8i6.voia  nowhere  else;  but 
Eph  employs  it  to  describe  the  hostile  position  of  the 


Gentiles  toward  God  (Eph  2 : 3 ;  4 : 1 8) .  This  thinking  di¬ 
rected  against  God  is  said  to  have  found  its  visible  ex¬ 
pression  in  “evil  deeds”  (ev  rots  epyois  rots  7ro^7jpots), 
for  godlessness  almost  necessarily  leads  directly  to  the 


wealth  of  Israel  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise”  ( dm)\\oTpuj>pkvoi  ttjs  TroXtretas  tov 
Tapai)X  Kal  (kvoi  t£>v  Siaflipccop  ttjs  €Tra77cXtas). 
In  the  LXX  the  word  is  used  in  various  ways.  LXX 
Ps  57:4,  “Sinners  have  become  estranged  from  the 
womb”  ( amiXkoTpto)dr)(Tav  oi  apaprwXot  AttA 
prjTpas);  LXX  Ps  68:9,  “I  have  become  a  stranger  to 
my  brothers”  (d.Trr)XXoTput>pkvos  kyevydyv  rots 
dSeXejxyls  pov)\  3  Macc  1:3,  “being  alien  as  regards 
the  ancestral  ordinances”  (t£)v  TraTpiwv  SoypaTW 
awqWoTpUiipkvos  [Trans.]);  Ps  Sol  17:13  “Being  an 
alien,  the  enemy  acted  proudly,  And  his  heart  was 
alien  from  our  God”  (kv  aWoTptoTrjTi  6  kx8p6s 
kiroirjaev  vTrtpT)4>aviav}  Kal  i )  Kapdla  avTov  aX- 
Xorpta  ai to  to v  0eou  rjp&v,  Charles,  APOT  2,  648). 
For  further  examples  see  Friedrich  Biichsel,  TDNT 
1 , 265f,  and  Bauer,  s.v . 

5  In  Greek,  the  word  6.Trr)WoTpiatpkvovs  (were  es¬ 
tranged)  is  emphasized  by  the  participle  8vras  (be¬ 
ing)  “to  express  still  more  forcibly  the  persistence 
in  the  state  of  things  now  pertaining.”  (Blass- 
Debrunner,  par.  352). 

6  God  alone  is  thus  able  to  end  the  alienation.  The 
members  of  the  Qumran  community  were  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  God  had  drawn  them  near  to  him, 
i.e.,  led  them  into  the  community  (1  QS  XI. 1 3; 
also,  1  QH  XIV. 13f;  XVI. 12;  etc.).  The  word  anp 
(to  come  near)  almost  became  a  technical  term  for 
acceptance  into  the  community  (1  QS  VI.  16,  19, 

22;  VII. 21;  VIII. 18). 

7  For  a  comparison,  cf.  the  analogous  formulations 
“So  to  the  gods  .  .  .  the  unjust  man  will  be  hateful, 
but  the  just  man  dear”  Plato  Rep.  352b.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Are  you  the  Diogenes  who  does  not  believe 

in  the  existence  of  the  gods?”  Diogenes  answered, 
“And  how  can  that  be?  You  I  regard  as  hated  by 
the  gods.”  (xai  ttcos  . . .  ak  Otois  kx8p6v  voplfa[v] 
Epictetus,  Diss.  3.22.91). 

8  Cf.  Rom  5:10  “While  we  were  enemies  we  were 
reconciled  to  God”  (kxOpol  6rrts  KaTijWiiyriptv 
T<p  0€<j>).  In  Rom  1 1 : 28  it  is  said  of  the  unbelieving 


Jews  that  “as  regards  the  gospel  they  are  enemies  of 
God,  for  your  sake”  (Kara  pkv  t6  evayyeXtov  kx- 
dpolhi  upas).  Also,  Jas  4:4  has“.  .  .whoever  wishes 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  world  makes  himself  an  enemy 
of  God”  (6s  kav  ovv  povXrjdfj  4>L\os  elvai  tov  Koa- 
povy  kx8p8s  tov  0eoO  xa0coraTai).  While  the  mean¬ 
ing  “hated”  is  present  in  Rom  11:28  (cf.  the  “be¬ 
loved”  [a/yaTnjTot]  in  the  same  sentence),  in  the 
other  passages,  kx^pSs  is  to  be  translated  as  “ene¬ 
my.”  Cf.  Werner  Foerster,  TDNT 2,  81 4. 

9  Epictetus,  in  Diss .  3.22.20,  calls  “mind”  (AtAyota) 
the  “material”  ( uXr 7)  to  be  formed:  “From  now  on 
my  mind  is  the  material  with  which  I  have  to  work, 
as  the  carpenter  has  his  timbers,  the  shoemaker  his 
hides  ...”  (vvv  kpol  v\rj  kaTlv  77  kp  17  btavota, 

<j)S  t$  TkKTOv t  ra  £uXa,  cos  t<£  axurcl  r a  SkppaTa). 

10  Cf.  LXX  Gen  8:21 ;  17:17;  24:45;  27:41 ;  34:3, 
45:26A;  Ex  9:21 ;  28:3;  etc.  In  the  writings  of  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Judaism,  Stavota  (mind)  is  often  interchange¬ 
able  with  Kap8ia  (heart):  e.g.,  Test  Reuben  5:3, 
“women  ...  in  their  heart  they  plot  against  men  and 
by  means  of  their  adornment  they  deceive  first  their 
minds ”  (a i  ywa^Kes  . . .  kv  xapAIp  prixavtivTai  Kara 
tojv  avdpwTrwv  Kai  81a.  ttjs  Koap-qae ws  TrXav&aiv 

a vt£)V  7T pijiTov  ras  Atawuas).  For  further  examples 
see  Johannes  Behm,  TDNT  4,  965.  In  the  LXX, 
Deut  6:5  translates,  “And  you  shall  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul 
and  with  all  your  might”  (xat  dy  airmans  Kvpiov 
t6v  0eAy  aov  k(  6X775  7-775  xapAtas  aov  Kal  k(  6X775 
7-775  ifrvxys  gov  Kal  k(  6X775  7775  Svvapews  aov). 

In  Mk  12:30  the  first  two  parts  of  the  sequence  fol¬ 
low  the  text  of  the  LXX,  but  the  last  is  expanded 
into  a  third  and  fourth  which  read  “and  with  all 
your  mind  and  with  all  your  strength”  (Kal  k£  6X775 
7775  Stavolas  aov  Kal  k(  6X775  rijs  icrxvos  aov). 

Mt  22:37  on  the  contrary  has  three  parts:  heart, 
soul  and  mind  ( KapSla ,  \pvxit  AlAwua).  Lk  10:27 
reads  heart,  soul,  strength  and  mind  (Kapfila,  \frvxVy 
laxvs,  Sidvota). 

11  Cf.  Lk  1:51,  “the  proud  in  the  ‘mind’  of  their  hearts” 
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result  that  men’s  actions  and  plans  are  evil. 12  Thus 
Judaism  viewed  all  Gentiles  as  being  enmeshed  in  moral 
corruption.  Enmity  toward  God  necessarily  becomes 
effective  in  evil  deeds  (cf.  Rom  1 : 1 8-32) . 1 3  This  negative 
view  of  the  Gentile  world  is  appropriated  here 14  in  order 
to  point  to  a  past  that  was  nothing  but  estrangement 
from  and  enmity  toward  God. 1 5 
■  22  Against  the  dark  foil  of  the  past  there  arises  a 
present  that  is  all  the  more  gleaming:  “now  he  has  rec¬ 
onciled  you”  (vvvl  dt  aTTOKarrjWa^ev) . 16  God’s  act 
has  brought  about  the  turning  point,  he  has  reconciled 
the  community. 1 7  Therefore  that  which  was  has  been 
crossed  out;  what  matters  now  is  only  the  present  that  is 
determined  by  the  reconciliation  (cf.  Rom  3:21). 18  The 
reconciliation  has  been  wrought  through  Christ’s 19  death 


(cf.  v  20)  which  he  suffered  “in  his  body  of  flesh”  ( iv  tco 
vdopaTi  rrjs  <ra picds  avrov).  By  the  addition  of  “of 
flesh”  (rrjs  aaptcis)  the  body  is  characterized  as  the 
physical  body  which  is  subject  to  suffering  (cf.  2:1 1). 20 
Thereby  Christ’s  body  that  was  given  to  death  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  Church  which  is  the  body  of  the 
exalted  Lord.  Since  he  was  a  man  as  we  are,  he  expe¬ 
rienced  in  his  body  the  bitterness  of  death  in  all  its  horror. 
Yet  through  this  death  God  accomplished  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  (cf.  Rom  8:3);  that  which  once  was,  has  been 
abolished  and  the  “now”  (vvvi)  has  taken  its  place.21 

The  assurance  of  divine  reconciliation  includes  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  life  of  the  reconciled  people.  God  accom¬ 
plished  the  reconciliation  with  the  goal  “to  present  you 
holy,  blameless  and  irreproachable  before  him”  (7 rapa- 


(vTT€pq<f>dvovs  Siavolq.  Kapb'ias  avr&v).  Heb  8:10, 

“I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write  them 
on  their  hearts”  ($i$o£>s  vdpovs  pov  eis  rifv  diavoiav 
avTcov,  Kat  67 rt  tcapd las  avTwv  eiriypd\p<j}  a vrovs 
=  LXXJer  38:33).  Cf.  Heb  10:16.  For  further  ex¬ 
amples  see  Johannes  Behm,  TDNT  4,  96  5f, 

12  Cf.  the  Test  Asher  6:5.  The  soul  given  to  the  evil 
spirit  “served  in  lusts  and  evil  works”  (eAouAeuaey 
tv  kTidvpiais  Kal  Ipyois  TrovTjpoh ).  Cf.  also  Test 
Zeb  9:7;  Test  Gad  3:1. 

13  Cf.Jn  3:19;  7:7.  The  “works”  (epya)  of  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  “world”  (tedapos)  are  “evil”  (7 romjpd). 

14  The  expression  “evil  deeds”  (Ipy  a  womjpd)  is 
otherwise  not  found  in  the  Pauline  letters. 

1 5  The  pre-Christian  past  of  the  community  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  phrases  which  remain  general  without 
making  possible  any  closer  knowledge  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances. 

1 6  This  sentence  does  not  go  smoothly  since  the  object 
of  “he  has  reconciled”  (diroKar-qWa^ev)  has  been 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  v  21  (i.e.,  “you”)  in  order 
to  address  the  community  directly.  B  Ephr  (p46  33) 
have  changed  the  verb  to  “you  have  been  recon¬ 
ciled”  (dTTOKarijWiiyijTe)  and  the  mss  D  *  G  it 
Irlftt  alter  this  to  “having  been  reconciled”  (A7 ro- 
KaraXXa76yr«).  Since  the  syntactic  irregularity 

is  even  greater  in  this  latter  version  of  the  text, 
Lightfoot  and  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.y  and  C.  Clare  Oke, 
“A  Hebraistic  Construction  in  Colossians  I.  19-22,” 
ExpT 63  (1951-52):  1 5 5f,  prefer  to  view  this  reading 
as  the  original  text.  The  break  in  the  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  occasioned  by  “you  have  been  reconciled” 
(diroKar^WiiyijTe)  Oke  judges  to  be  a  Semitism. 

In  fact,  however,  this  reading  very  likely  is  an  an¬ 
cient  alteration  by  which  the  direct  address  to  the 
community  was  strengthened.  Preference  should  be 
given  to  the  best  attested  textual  reading:  “he  has 


reconciled”  (aTroKaTpAXafep)  in  N  A  C  K  f  vg  sy, 
etc.  Cf.  also  2: 13,  “And  you,  who  were  dead  .  .  . 

God  made  you  alive  together  with  him”  (fCdl  vpds 
VfKpOVS  OVTCLS  .  .  .  <TW€^0)OTToi7J(T€V  VpCLS  (TVV  d&Ttj)). 

17  The  subject  of  the  verb  airoKarrjWa^v  (recon¬ 
ciled)  is  God,  for  the  hymn  spoke  of  his  reconciling 
action  (1:20). 

18  Concerning  “now”  (yvvL),  cf.  Rom  5:9;  7:6;  1 1 :30f; 
16:26;  Eph  2:13;  3:5;  2  Tim  1:10;  etc.  See  also  Gus¬ 
tav  Stahlin,  TDNT  4,  1112f. 

19  For  further  elucidation  the  mss  N  A  1912  pm  syp  Ir 
add  “his”  (auroO)  to  “death”  (Oavdrov). 

20  Cf.  1  QpHab  IX. 2,  the  wicked  priest  suffered 
“vengeance  upon  his  body  of  flesh”  (1303  fl'133 

ev  rtj  awpan  rijs  a  a pxAs  auroD).  On  this,  cf.  Karl 
Georg  Kuhn,  “New  Light  on  Temptation,  Sin,  and 
Flesh  in  the  New  Testament”  in  The  Scrolls  and  the 
New  Testament ,  ed.  Krister  Stendahl  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1957),  107.  Also  Marc  Philo- 
nenko,  “Sur  ^expression  ‘corps  de  chair’  dans  le 
Commentaire  d’Habacuc,”  Semitica  5  (1955):  39f; 
Rudolf  Meyer,  TWNT1 , 109f;  Herbert  Braun, 
Qumran  und  das  Neue  Testament ,  vol.  1  (Tubingen: 
1966),  227.  The  expression  “body  of  flesh”  (owpa 
ttjs  aapxAs)  occurs  in  the  Greek  of  Sir  23:16-17, 

“An  evil  man  in  the  body  of  his  own  flesh”  (cf.  RSV 
Apoc.  and  footnote  adloc.  avQpoircos  tt 6pvos  ev  TO) 
awpan  a  a pteds  avrov).  It  also  appears  in  1  Enoch 
102.5,  “And  be  not  grieved  that  your  souls  have 
gone  down  to  Hades  with  grief,  and  the  body  of  your 
flesh  fared  not  in  your  life  according  to  your  holi¬ 
ness”  {pif  \wreia0e  6tl  tcarepijaav  at  \pvxo.l  vp&v 
el<s  v>dov  per  a  \0rqs  *ai  ovk  dTrqvT-qOr} 
awpart  ttJs  aapxds  vpwv  ev  rp  fo ofj  vpwv  Kara  rifv 
datArpra  vpwv.  Text  and  trans.  in  Campbell  Bon¬ 
ner,  The  Last  Chapters  oj  Enoch  in  Greek ;  Studies  and 
Documents  8,  ed.  Kirsopp  Lake  and  Silva  Lake 
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aryaat  vpas  aylovs  Kal  dpc opovs  Kal  dveyKXrjTOvs 
KaTev&mov  avrov).  In  cultic  language  the  words 
“holy”  (a7tos)  and  “blameless”  (dpcjpos)  serve  to 
describe  an  unblemished  animal  set  apart  for  God,  to  be 
sacrificed  to  him  (cf.  Heb  9:14;  1  Pt  1 : 1 9) . 22  The  verb 
irapaarijaaL  (to  present)  can  be  used  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  sacrifice  (cf.  Rom  12:2). 23  Yet  in  this  passage 
there  is  clearly  no  thought  of  a  sacrifice,24  for  the  ad¬ 
jective  “irreproachable”  (dveyKXrjTOs)  that  occurs  side 
by  side  with  “holy”  (#7105)  and  “blameless”  (apupos) 
does  not  belong  in  the  context  of  cultic  statements. 
Rather,  it  means  that  someone  is  without  “reproach” 
(kyKXijpa)  and  that  thus  no  one  can  bring  an  accusation 
against  him.25  Likewise,  the  verb  TrapaaTTjacu  (to 
present)  is  used  often  in  legal  language  with  the  meaning 
“to  bring  another  before  the  court.”26  The  tribunal  be¬ 
fore  which  the  sentence  is  passed  is  the  divine  court.  All 
must  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  (Rom 
14:10)  in  order  that  God  may  pass  on  us  his  valid  judg¬ 
ment  (Rom  8:33f).  But  it  is  the  aim  of  God’s  work  of 
reconciliation  that  those  who  have  been  reconciled  by 
Christ’s  death  will  be  irreproachable  when  they  stand 
before  him.27  Besides  “irreproachable”  (dpkyKXijros), 


the  words  “holy”  and  “blameless”  also  indicate  that 
no  fault  or  stain  shall  be  found  on  them  (cf.  Phil  2:15; 

Eph  5:27;  Rev  14: 5). 28  This  full-sounding  sentence 
draws  upon  formulations  which  have  been  shaped  by 
liturgy.29  Whereas  Paul  once  expressed  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  the  wish  that  the  Kyrios  “sustain  you  to  the  end, 
irreproachable  on  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 
(/3e/3cuaj<m  vpas  ccos  reXous  dpeyKXrjrovs  kv  rfj  rjpkpq 1 
rov  Kvpiov  ijp&p  'lyaov  Xpiarov  1  Cor  1 :8),  the  words 
“before  him”  (KarepojTtop  avrov)  in  Col  do  not  pri¬ 
marily  refer  to  the  future  day  of  the  Lord. 30  Rather,  they 
express  that  the  Christians’  present  lives  are  lived  in 
God’s  presence.  Therefore,  to  be  holy,  blameless,  and 
irreproachable  must  characterize  their  conduct  according 
to  the  will  of  God.  God’s  act  of  reconciliation  has  already 
accomplished  everything;  perfection  is  thus  not  to  be 
gained  by  one’s  own  striving.  Rather,  perfection  is  there 
to  be  received  as  God’s  gift  and  to  be  verified  in  the  life 
of  the  Christians.  For  this  reason,  the  main  point  is  to 
seek  that  which  is  above  (cf.  3 : 1  f )  and  to  be  obedient  to 
the  divine  determination  which  alone  is  binding  upon  the 
community’s  life. 

■  23  A  single  condition,  decisive  for  everything,  must  be 


[London:  Christophers,  1937],  106).  Cf.  Joachim 
Jeremias,  “Beobachtungen  zu  neu tes tarn entlic hen 
Stellen  anhand  des  neugefundenen  griechischen 
Henoch-Textes,”  (1939):  122f. 

21  Id  this  passage  too  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc,y  wants  to  find 
an  allusion  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  (VersOhnung  = 
reconciliation).  “No  reconciliation  was  possible  for 
Jewish  faith  which  was  not  sealed  through  death. 
Thus  this  last  stipulation,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  Jewish  thought  on  the  festival  of  atonement,  fol¬ 
lows  in  turn.”  For  a  critique  of  this,  cf.  above,  pp. 
45f. 

22  Cf.  e.g.  LXX  Exod  29:37f  “and  the  altar  shall  be 
most  holy,  everyone  that  touches  the  altar  shall  be 
hallowed.  And  these  are  the  offerings  which  thou 
shall  offer  upon  the  altar:  two  unblemished  lambs 
of  a  year  old  daily  on  the  altar  continually  .  . 

(«dl  ?<TT<U  t6  $V<Tta<TTT)plOV  6.JIOV  TOV  d yloV’  TdS 
6  CLTCTdptvos  tov  SvaiaaTrjplov  ayiaad-qatrai.  Kal 
Tavrk  kariv,  fl  Tcoirjatis  kid  tov  Qvoia arrfplov' 
b.pvov s  kvta wlovs  bpwpovs  660  rfy  ifpkpav  kicl 
t6  dv<na<TTT)piov  tyStXtx&s). 

23  Cf.  LXX  Lev  16:7,  “And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats 
and  present  them  before  the  Lord”  (/cal  X^trat 
robs  56o  \ip,6.povs  Kal  arriati  abrovs  kvavrt  Kv¬ 
piov).  The  verb  TcaploTaoOai/irapcoTriKCvai  (to 
stand  near  or  by,  to  be  present)  often  appears  with 
the  meaning  of  standing  before  God  in  priestly  serv¬ 


ice.  The  commission  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
to  “stand  .  .  .  before  the  Lord”  (ira/Mordyat  evavTi 
Kvpiov  LXX  Deut  10:8  and  18:5,  7).  Cf.  further 
LXX  Num  16:9;  4  Kg  5:25;  2  Chr  6:3. 

24  If  the  statement  were  determined  by  the  idea  of 
sacrifice,  God  would  almost  assume  the  role  of  an 
“examiner”  (pajpoaKdicos),  one  who  inspected  the 
sacrifice  to  see  if  it  was  unblemished.  Thus  Light- 
foot,  ad  loc. 

25  Cf.  Walter  Grundmann,  TDNT 1,  356. 

26  Cf.  1  Cor  8:8;  2  Cor  4:14,  11:2;  Rom  14:10;  2  Tim 
2:15. 

27  Cf.  1 :28,  “that  we  may  present  every  man  mature 
in  Christ”  (iva  TrapaaTTjacoptv  irkvTa  ivOpcairov 
TtXtiOV  kv  XplOTCp). 

28  The  cultic  concepts  are  thus  used  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Cf.  Eph  1:4,  which  simply  uses  “to  be”  {tl- 
vat)  instead  of  “to  stand  before”  (vapaaTijaai): 
“that  we  should  be  holy  and  blameless  before  him” 
{elvai  i)pas  Aylow  /cat  6.pA jpovs  KaTtv&iriov  av- 
roD). 

29  Cf.  Jude  24,  “to  present  you  without  blemish  before 

the  presence  of  his  glory  with  rejoicing”  (or^adi 
[upas]  KaTtv&iriov  rrjs  avrov  Apwpovs  kv 

AyaXXido'ti). 

30  The  word  KaTtvwmov  (before,  in  the  presence  of) 
appears  in  the  NT  again  only  in  Eph  1:4  and  Jude 
24. 
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fulfilled:  to  continue  in  the  faith.31  The  verb  “to  con¬ 
tinue”  {tm^kveiv)  is  connected  with  the  following  noun 
(in  the  dative  case),  i.e.  “faith,”  which  indicates  the  basis 
upon  which  endurance  must  insist  firmly  and  immov¬ 
ably.32  Faith  (ttLctls)  determines  the  beginning  of 
being  a  Christian  (cf.  1:14);  to  this  one  must  adhere  un¬ 
perturbed.  Then  the  life  of  the  community  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  upon  a  firm  foundation.33  Just  as  a  house  is  able 
to  endure  only  if  it  has  a  foundation  of  rock  (Mt  7:24-27 ; 
par.),  so  also  the  community  as  God’s  building  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  foundation  which  gives  it  unshakeable 
stability  (1  Cor  3:10f;  Eph  2:10;  2  Tim  2:19). 34  The 
word  “established”  (refle/ieXito/ieyoi)  is  strengthened 
by  “steadfast”  (eSpatoi).35  These  expressions  pile  up 
because  traditional  formulations  are  appropriated36 
which  were  constantly  used  in  exhortation  and  in  wor¬ 
ship.37  In  an  emphatic  way,  they  serve  to  impress  upon 
the  community  that  they  must  not  depart  from  faith  and 
hope.38  As  was  the  case  in  the  introductory  thanksgiving, 


here  “hope”  (IXttIs)  is  named  alongside  “faith”  (irloris) 
as  the  real  content  of  the  good  news  (cf.  1 :5).39  Here  too 
hope  is  understood  as  the  anticipated  blessing  of  which 
the  gospel  speaks.  Christ,  who  is  proclaimed  everywhere, 
is  the  “hope  of  glory”  (eXiris  Tij s  S6^T]s  1 :27)  so  that 
“hope”  (eXiris)  already  fills  the  present  time  since  it  is 
present  as  the  salvation  that  is  proclaimed. 

The  salvation  which  the  community  heard  in  the  word 
of  the  gospel  (cf.  1 :5f)40  appears  nowhere  else  than  in 
the  proclamation  which  is  broadcast  throughout  the 
whole  world.41  Whereas  1 :6  had  “in  the  whole  world” 
ivavTi  tlo  cf.  1  Thess  1 :8),  here  the  area 

where  the  good  news  is  sounded  is  described  as  every 
“creature”  (/crtcris)42  under  heaven.43  The  cosmic  scope 
of  the  Christ-event,  as  it  was  developed  in  the  hymn,  is 
thereby  applied  to  the  gospel  that  is  directed  to  the  whole 
world.44  Since  Christ  is  Lord  over  all  things,  the  joy¬ 
ous  message  must  be  broadcast  throughout  the  whole 
world.45  If  the  charge  is  to  carry  out  the  mission  “to 


31  Concerning  el  ye  (if  indeed),  cf.  Gal  3:4  roc ravra 
eiraflere  et#dj;  et  ye  icat  eUfj  (Did  you  experience  so 
many  things  in  vain?- — if  indeed  it  was  in  vain) ;  and 
1  Cor  15:2  exris  ei  pi)  eUij  emaTevaare  (except 

if  you  believed  in  vain);  and  also  Eph  3:2  et  ye 
riKOvaare  (if  indeed  you  have  heard). 

32  For  eirtpevew  (continue)  with  the  following  dative, 
cf.  also  Rom  6:1,  empewpev  rg  apapriq.;  (are  we 
to  continue  in  sin?);  Rom  11:22,  eav  kmpevfls  rg 
XPT}<tt6t7)ti  (provided  you  continue  in  his  kind¬ 
ness);  11:23,  eav  pi)  empevoxTLV  rfj  aTuoriq.  (if  they 
do  not  persist  in  unbelief) ;  Phil  1:24,  to  5e  empeveiv 
rfj  vapid  (to  remain  in  the  flesh).  Cf.  also  1  Tim 
4:16. 

33  Concerning  OepeXiovv  (to  found,  to  establish),  cf. 
Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt,  TDNT  3,  63.  This  word 

is  used  in  the  OT  in  two  contexts  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance.  One  is  that  of  God's  establishing  activity 
(LXX  Ps  8:4;  23:2;  101:26;  LXX  Isa  48:13;  51:13, 
16;  etc.).  The  other  is  the  founding  of  God’s  city 
on  Mt.  Zion  (LXX  Ps  47:9;  LXX  Isa  14:32;  44:28; 
LXX  Hag  2:18;  LXX  Zech  4:9;  8:9;  etc.).  Cf.  Loh- 
meyer,  ad  loc. 

34  The  image  of  the  community  as  God's  building  was 
already  much  used  in  Judaism.  Cf.  1  QS  V.6; 

VII. 17;  VIII. 7f;  I.5f;  1  QH  VI. 25-27;  VII.8f.  For 
further  examples  see  Otto  Betz,  “Felsenmann  und 
F elsengemei nde  (Eine  Parallele  zu  Mt  16: 17-19 

in  den  Qumranpsalmen)”  %NW  48  (1957):  49-77. 
For  the  characterization  of  the  Christian  community 
as  the  holy  building  of  God,  cf.  1  Cor  3: 1  Of,  17;  1 
Tim  3:15;  1  Pt  2:4-10;  Mt  16:17-19;  etc.;  and  also 


Gerhard  Delling,  “Merkmale  der  Kirche  nach  dem 
Neuen  Testament”  NTS  13  (1966-67):  306. 

35  For  edpalos  (steadfast),  cf.  Ethelbert  Stauffer, 
TDNT  2,  362-64. 

36  Cf.  the  participial  style  in  Greek:  Te6epe\ui}pevot 
— pi)  peraiavovpevot  (firmly  established — not  dis¬ 
suaded).  The  connective  KaL  (“and”)  is  not  found  in 
p46  33. 

37  Cf.  1  Cor  15:58,  “be  steadfast,  immovable”  (^Spatot 
yLveaSe ,  apera/dl'Tjroi);  Eph  3:17,  “being  rooted 
and  grounded”  (eppifwpepoi  tcai  redepeXuopevot ); 
Ign  Eph  10:2,  “Be  steadfast  in  the  faith”  (^Spcuoi 
rg  7TtOT€i);  Ign  Pol  3:1,  “stand  fast”  (ffrg0i 
tdpaios);  Pol  Phil  10:1,  “firm  and  unchangeable 

in  faith”  ( firmi  in  fide  et  immutabiles) . 

38  The  verb  peramvovv  (to  shift,  to  be  dissuaded)  ap¬ 
pears  nowhere  else  in  the  NT.  Cf.  Johannes  Schnei¬ 
der,  TDNT  3,720. 

39  Cf.  Bomkamm,  “Die  Hoffnung”  p.  58.  Cf.  also  Eph 

1:18  “the  hope  to  which  he  has  called  you”  (g  eXxis 
rgs  xXgffews  auroO);  4:4  “to  the  one  hope  that  be¬ 
longs  to  your  call”  ( ev  tXirtSi  rgs  K\i)aeo)s 

vp€>v). 

40  Cf.  Gerhard  Friedrich,  TDNT  2,  732. 

41  Cf.  1  Cor  1:23;  15:llf;  Rom  10:8, 14f. 

42  The  Imperial  (Koine)  text  adds  the  definite  article 

rg  to  Krloe l  (“the  whole  creation”).  Cf.  Mk  16: 15 
“the  whole  creation”  rg  Kriaei). 

43  The  location  where  the  preaching  takes  place  is  usu¬ 
ally  cited  with  the  preposition  ev  (among,  in).  Cf. 
Gal  2:2  “among  the  Gentiles”  ( ev  rots  Z0ve<riv);  Mt 
24:14  “throughout  the  whole  world”  (ev  6Xj)  rg 
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every  creature”  (ey  7r&<Tfl  ktI<t€l  cf.  Mk  16:1 5f,  see 
above  p.  66,  n.  45),  then  the  meaning  of  “every  crea¬ 
ture”  is  all  mankind46  which  is  supposed  to  hear  the 
proclaimed  word.47 

An  additional  relative  clause  notes  that  this  message  is 
the  gospel  taught  by  the  apostle  who  is  its  minister.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  “we”  which  appeared  in  the  thanksgiving 
and  intercession,  there  now  appears  an  “I”.  This  empha¬ 
sizes  that  the  reference  is  now  to  the  office  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  Nations  which  is  Paul's  commission  alone.  The 
characterization  of  the  apostle  as  a  “minister”  (8l6.ko- 
vos)48  is  reminiscent  of  several  comparable  expressions 
in  the  chief  Pauline  letters.  In  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
to  the  Romans  Paul  presents  himself  as  a  slave  of  Christ 
Jesus  and  as  “called  to  be  an  apostle,  set  apart  for  the 
gospel  of  God”  (aTrb(jTo\os  a^copurfievos  eis  evayye- 
\iov  Oeov  Rom  1 : 1 ) .  He  continues  by  citing  an  old 
Jewish-Christian  confession  as  the  content  of  the  gospel 
(Rom  1 :3f).  To  the  Corinthians  Paul  says  that  he  and 
Apollos  are  “ministers”  (8i Alkovoi)  through  whom  they 
have  come  to  faith — a  statement  that  tells  about  the 
service  which  they,  each  in  his  own  way,  have  provided 
to  the  community  (1  Cor  3:5).  As  “ministers  of  God” 


(0eoD  Sl&kovol  1  Cor  6:4)  or  “ministers  of  Christ”  (5ia- 
kovol  XpicrroO  2  Cor  1 1 :23)  the  apostles  are  “ministers 
of  a  new  covenant”  (Slclkovol  k<uvt}s  8ia0r}KT)s  2  Cor 
3:6).  But  neither  the  expression  “minister  of  the  gospel” 
(Si&kovos  tov  evayyeXiov)  nor  the  characterization 
“minister  of  the  church”  ( bibnovos  ttjs  ckkXtjoJcis) 
occurs  in  the  chief  Pauline  letters.  By  calling  Paul  “min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel”  the  apostolic  office  is  emphasized  as  a 
basic  function  for  the  church.49  Therefore  “minister  of 
the  gospel”  is  interpreted  by  “minister  of  the  church.”  At 
the  beginning  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  Paul  was  con¬ 
cerned  to  indicate  the  significance  of  the  office  of  apostle 
by  referring  to  the  commission  of  proclaiming  the  gospel. 
Here  the  emphasis  is  that  the  gospel  has  binding  validity 
because  of  its  apostolic  character. so  This  achieves  a  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  following  section.  The  church  lives  from 
the  apostolic  word  and  is  thereby  bound  to  the  apostolic 
office.51 


olKOvpti 77) ;  26: 1 3  “in  the  whole  world”  (tv  iSX(J 
tQ  koct/kj).  But  cf.  Mk  14:9  in  Greek:  6Xov 

rdv  Kbapov  (into  the  whole  world).  For  further  ex¬ 
amples  see  Gerhard  Friedrich,  TDNT  3,  704f. 

44  The  expression  “under  heaven”  (bird  rdv  ovpavbv), 
which  is  otherwise  not  used  in  Paul,  accords  with 
OT  language,  cf.  LXX  Gen  1:9;  6:17;  7:19;  LXX 
Exod  17:4;  LXX  Deut  2:25;  4:19;  9:14;  25:19;  etc. 
Also,  Bar  5:3;  Ps  Sol  2:32;  Test  Levi  18:4;  Lk  17:24; 
Acts  2:5;  4:12. 

45  The  commission  in  Mk  16:15  reads  “Go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion”  (7 ToptvdtvTts  tis  t6v  icbapov  airavra  nrjpv- 
fa re  t6  tbayytXvov  Traay  rfj  KTiatt).  Cf.  also  the 
hymn  in  1  Tim  3:16,  “preached  among  the  nations, 
believed  on  in  the  world”  ( tKr)pv\6r)  *v  tdvtaiv, 
tmaTtvOr)  tv  Kbcrpif}). 

46  The  word  ktI<t is  (creation,  creature)  in  the  sense  of 
“mankind”  corresponds  to  Jewish  usage,  as  in  Ab . 
1:12,  Hillel  said,  “Be  .  .  .  one  that  .  .  .  loves  the  crea¬ 
tures”  (nl'I^D  =  mankind). 

47  Concerning  the  concept  of  “mission”  in  Col,  cf.  Fer¬ 
dinand  Hahn,  Mission  in  the  New  Testament ,  SBT 

47  (London:  S.C.M.,  1965),  146-49.  Also,  Werner 
Bieder,  Das  Mysterium  Christi  und  die  Mission:  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  missionarischen  Sakramentalgestalt  der  Kirche 
(Zorich:  1964),  esp.  44-53. 

48  Cf.  Hermann  Wolfgang  Beyer,  TDNT  2,  89. 


49  The  alternate  readings  in  the  mss  confirm  that 
kovos  (minister)  was  understood  as  a  title  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  for  M  *  P  have  “herald  and  apostle”  (/ojpuf 
Kai  Air6trroXos);  A  syh  have  “herald,  apostle  and 
minister”  (Kr)pv£  xai  airooroXos  xal  dtanovos);  and 
81  has  “minister  and  apostle”  (Staxo^os  xat  a 7 ro- 
oroXos). 

50  Cf.  1  Tim  1:11  “in  accordance  with  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God  with  which  I  have  been 
entrusted”  (Kara  t6  tvayytXiov  rrjs  56£ 77s  tov 
panapiov  dtov ,  6  tTTKTTtvdrjv  tyb)  \  Eph  3:  If,  “I, 
Paul,  a  prisoner  for  Christ  Jesus  on  behalf  of  you 
Gentiles — assuming  that  you  have  heard  of  the  stew¬ 
ardship  of  God’s  grace  that  was  given  to  me  for 

you  .  .  .”  ( tyu)  IlaDXos  6  btcrpios  tov  Xpiarov  T77- 
< tov  vir&p  vp&v  Tcbv  tBv&v — et  yt  r)Kov<raTt  rijv 
oUovoplav  rfjs  tov  dtov  ttjs  dodtiarjs  pot 

tls  vpais). 

51  Cf.  Kasemann,  Essays,  166f,  “.  .  .  the  community  is 
bound  not  only  to  its  confession  of  faith,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  apostolic  office  as  guardian  of  the 
truth.  The  apostolate  expounds  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  as  the  confession  of  faith  fixes  it.  We  may 
justly  doubt  whether  it  is  in  fact  Paul  who  is  relating 
confession  and  apostolate  in  this  way  and  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  apostolate  in  practice  the  explication  of  the 
confession.  This  is  the  voice  of  the  sub— apostolic 
age.” 
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Office  and  Commission  of 
the  Apostle 


24  Now  I  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  for  your 

sake  and  in  my  flesh  I  complete  what  is 
lacking  in  Christ's  afflictions  for  the 
sake  of  his  body,  that  is,  the  church; 

25/  of  which  I  became  a  minister  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  divine  office  which  was  given 
to  me  for  you,  in  order  to  complete  the 
word  of  God,  26/  the  mystery  hidden 
for  ages  and  generations — but  now 
revealed  to  his  saints,  27/  to  whom  God 
wished  to  make  known  what  is  the 
richness  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery 
among  the  nations:  Christ  among  you, 
the  hope  of  glory.  28/  Him  we  proclaim, 
admonishing  every  man  and  teaching 
every  man,  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ. 

29/  For  this  I  also  toil,  working  hard 
according  to  his  power  which  works 
mightily  in  me. 

1  For  I  want  you  to  know  how  greatly  I  strive 

for  you  and  for  those  in  Laodicea,  and 
for  all  who  do  not  know  me  personally, 
2/  that  their  hearts  may  be  encouraged, 
united  in  love  and  for  all  the  riches  of 
the  fullness  of  the  insight,  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  God's  mystery,  Christ,  3/  in 
whom  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  hidden.  4/  I  am  saying 
this  in  order  that  no  one  may  delude  you 
by  beguiling  speech.  5/  For  though  I 
am  absent  in  body,  I  am  yet  with  you  in 
the  Spirit,  rejoicing  to  see  your  order 
and  the  firm  stability  of  your  faith  in 
Christ. 


The  comment  that  the  apostle  is  the  servant  of  the  gospel 
(1 :23)  already  produced  the  transition  to  this  following 
section  which  now  explains  the  significance  of  the  apostle 
for  the  whole  church  and  thus  also  for  the  community 
at  Colossae.  His  suffering  is  beneficial  for  the  body  of 
Christ,  i.e.,  the  church,  for  which  he  performs  the  office 
given  him  by  God  (1 :24f).  The  message  entrusted  to 
the  office  is  the  public  proclamation  of  the  now-revealed 
mystery,  of  Christ  proclaimed  among  the  nations  (1 :26f). 
Therefore  the  apostle  seeks  to  admonish  every  man  and 
to  instruct  him  (1 :28f) ;  this  catholic  activity  also  applies, 


therefore,  to  the  communities  in  Colossae  and  Laodicea 
(2:1-5).  By  virtue  of  his  office,  his  authority  is  also  valid 
for  the  community  which  does  not  know  him;  from  this 
authority  they  receive  instruction  and  strengthening 
in  the  faith. 1 

■  24  “Now  I  rejoice”  (NDy  xcupu)2  are  the  words 
which  begin  this  section.3  The  meaning  is  “now,”  when 
there  is  discussion  of  the  universal  saving  act  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  All  this  discussion  thus  also  pertains  specifically 
to  the  community.4  The  suffering5  of  the  apostle6  by 
no  means  conflicts  with  the  message  which  is  to  be  pro- 


1  A  comparison  with  Romans  suggests  itself:  Paul 

introduces  himself  to  the  community,  personally  un¬ 
known  to  him.  However,  while  in  the  introduction 
to  Romans  the  apostolic  office  is  characterized  by 
the  commission  to  proclaim  the  gospel  (Rom  1:1-7), 
Col  certifies  the  gospel  as  the  correct  teaching  by 
connecting  it  with  the  apostolic  office.  Cf.  above, 
p.  67. 


The  words,  “now  I  rejoice”  (Nw  x^P03)  indicate 
something  of  a  new  beginning,  which  admittedly 
has  been  prepared  by  the  conclusion  of  1:23.  Cf. 

2  Cor  7:9  and  1  Tim  1:12.  The  sharpness  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  has  been  smoothed  in  D  F  G  by  placing  a  rela¬ 
tive  particle  fis  (“who”)  before  Nw.  This  variant, 
however,  is  surely  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  original 
text  (thusHaupt  and  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.)  but  rather 
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claimed  to  every  creature  under  heaven  (1 :23).  On  the 
contrary,  it  fills  the  apostle  with  joy  because  he  bears 
it  “for  your  sake”  (virip  vp(s)v).  This  phrase  is  more 
closely  explained  in  the  clarifying  clause  which  follows 
the  “and”  (/tat) :  “and  in  my  flesh  I  complete  what  is 
lacking  in  Christ’s  afflictions  for  the  sake  of  his  body,  that 
is,  the  church”  (/tat  avravaTrXTjpci)  r a  vaTtprjpara 
tcjv  6Xi\ptci)v  tou  XptaroO  tv  tjj  vapid  pov  virip  rod 
vdopa tos  avroVf  6  tvnv  r)  tKKXrjaia). 

The  expression,  “what  is  lacking  in  Christ’s  afflictions” 
(ra  vartprjpara  t&v  6Xi\f/t(i)V  tov  XptaroG) 7  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  still  might 
be  something  lacking  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
which  must  be  supplied  by  the  apostle.8  Paul  and  all 
other  witnesses  in  the  New  Testament  unanimously  agree 
that  the  reconciliation  was  truly  and  validly  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  no  need  exists  for 
any  supplementation.9  Likewise,  Col  teaches  that  Christ 
removed  all  sins  in  his  death  and  resurrection  and  that 


for  the  sake  of  his  death  on  the  cross  all  trespasses  are 
forgiven  (2:1 3f). 10  Again,  the  concept  “Christ’s  afflic¬ 
tions”  cannot  describe  a  mystical  union  with  Christ’s 
passion  which  binds  Christ  and  the  community  together 
so  that  unity  with  the  Lord  allows  the  whole  body  of 
Christ  to  benefit  from  the  sufferings  which  they  expe¬ 
rienced.  1 1  Mysticism  is  not  bound  by  the  measure  of  time 
and  it  permits  the  mystic  to  become  absorbed  into  his 
object.  The  apostle,  however,  understands  himself  as  a 
“servant  of  Christ”  (<5oOXos  XpurroD),  as  an  obedient 
servant  who  must  render  service  to  his  Lord.  It  also  would 
remain  incomprehensible  how — in  view  of  such  an  in¬ 
timate  communion  of  suffering — there  could  still  be 
mention  of  a  measure  of  afflictions  which  lacked  some¬ 
thing  for  its  fulfillment. 12  What  is  indicated  by  this  phrase 
is  neither  a  mystical  union  of  suffering  nor  a  restriction 


as  an  expansion  due  to  dittography  (SiaKOPO^os). 

3  Concerning  1:24,  cf.  W.  R.  G.  Moir,  “Colossians 
1.24”  ExpTA2  (1930-31):  479f;  Josef  Schmid,  “Kol. 
1,24”  BZ  21  (1933):  330-44;  Gerhard  Kittel,  “Kol. 
1,24”  ZSTh  18  (1941):  186-91 ;  B.  N.  Wambacq, 

“  ‘Adimpleo  ea  quae  desunt  passionum  Christi  in 
came  mea  .  .  (Col  1,24)”  VD  27  (1949):  17-22; 
Maurice  Carrez,  “Souffrance  et  gloire  dans  les  6pt- 
tres  pauliniennes:  Contribution  £  l’ex£g£se  de  Col. 
1,24-27”  RHPR  31  (1951):  343-53;  M.  Schmid, 

Die  Leidensaussage  in  Kol  1,24,  Unpub.  Diss.  (Vienna: 
1956) ;  Jacob  Kremer,  Was  an  den  Leiden  Christi  noch 
mangelt:  Eine  interpretationsgeschichtliche  und  exegetische 
Untersuchung  zu  Kol.  1,24b,  BBB  12  (Bonn:  1956); 

G.  Le  Grelle,  “La  plenitude  de  la  parole  dans  la 
pauvret£  de  la  chair  d'apr£s  Col.  1.24”  Nouvelle  Re¬ 
vue  Theologique  81  (1959):  232-50;  Michel  Bouttier, 
“Remarques  sur  la  conscience  Apostolique  de  St. 
Paul”  in  OIKONOM1A — Heilsgeschichte  als  Thema 
der  Theologie ,  Festschrift  fur  Oscar  Cullmann  (Hamburg: 
1967),  100-08. 

4  The  “now”  (vvv)  does  not  refer  to  the  time  of  Paul’s 
imprisonment  which  does  not  appear  until  4:3. 
Rather,  it  is  to  be  explained  from  the  immediate 
context. 

5  The  “sufferings”  (7ra077para)  of  the  apostle  are  also 
mentioned  in  2  Cor  1:4-7  and  Phil  3:10.  Cf.  Wil¬ 
helm  Michaelis,  TDNT  5,  930-35;  also  E.  Kamlah, 
“Wie  beurteilt  Paulus  sein  Leiden?  Ein  Beitrag 

zur  Untersuchung  seiner  Denkstruktur”  54 

(1963):  217-32. 

6  The  mss.  N  3  81  al  sy*  add  “my”  (pov)  to  “in  [the] 


sufferings”  (ev  rots  Trad-qiiaaiv).  Cf.  RSV. 

7  For  the  history  of  exegesis  on  this  phrase,  cf.  the  care¬ 
ful  presentation  in  Kremer,  Leiden  Christi ,  5-154. 

8  Contra  Hans  Windisch,  Paulus  und  Christus:  Ein 
biblisch-religionsgeschichtlicher  Vergleich ,  UNT  24 
(Leipzig:  1934),  236-50.  He  remarks  on  Col  1:24 
that  Paul  carried  away  the  sufferings  “which  Christ 
could  not  carry  away  completely”  (p.  244). 

9  Cf.  Lohse,  Martyr er  und  Gottesknecht,  200-03. 

10  Staab,  ad  loc.,  correctly  points  out  that  Christ’s  af¬ 
flictions  (dXtipe is  roD  XptaroD)  cannot  refer  to  the 
redemptive  act  of  Christ,  because  for  this  in  the 
Pauline  letters  the  concepts  “blood,”  “cross,” 
“death,”  etc.  are  used;  “however,  the  word  ‘afflic¬ 
tions’  (0At^€ts)  or  the  synonymous  ‘sufferings’  (ira- 
07 )para  cf.  2  Cor  1:5;  Phil  3:10)”  are  never  used 

to  refer  to  the  act  of  redemption. 

11  Those  interpreting  this  as  a  union  with  Christ’s  pas¬ 
sion  are  Adolf  Deissmann,  Paul:  A  Study  in  Social 
and  Religious  History ,  tr.  William  E.  Wilson  (London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Ltd,  1926),  162f,  1 8 1  f,  202, 
passim',  Otto  Schmitz,  Die  Christus— Gemeinschaft  des 
Paulus  im  Lichie  seines  Genetivgebrauchs ,  NTF  1,  2  (Gii- 
tersloh:  1924),  190-96;  Johannes  Schneider,  Die 
Passionsmystik  des  Paulus:  I  hr  Wesen,  i  hr  Hintergrund 
und ihre Nachwirkungen,  UNT  15  (Leipzig:  1929). 

A  more  cautious  position  here  is  taken  by  Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad  loc. 

1 2  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. ;  “  Above  all,  the  expression 
‘what  is  lacking  in  Christ’s  sufferings'  remains  un¬ 
explained,  if  one  presupposes  such  a  mysticism  of 
suffering.  In  a  ‘mystical  suffering  in  accordance 
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of  the  salvific  significance  of  Christ’s  death. 1 3  What  does, 
however,  provide  the  background  for  the  phrase  “Christ’s 
afflictions”  (which  appears  only  here  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment)  is  the  apocalyptic  conception  of  the  afflictions 
of  the  end  time,  the  woes  of  the  Messiah. 14 

Jewish  apocalyptic  often  pictured  the  catastrophes  and 
sufferings  which  must  break  in  upon  the  earth  according 
to  God’s  definite  design,  and  which  must  even  fall  upon 
believers.  All  this  must  transpire  before  God’s  new  world 
dawns. 1S  War,  want,  and  plagues  will  befall  mankind; 
the  earth  will  withhold  its  produce,  women  will  no  longer 
bear  children;  the  cosmic  order  will  be  so  disturbed  that 
the  constellations  will  no  longer  follow  their  regular 
paths;  and  the  pious  shall  experience  persecution  and 
bitter  suffering.  When,  however,  these  horrors  reach  a 
zenith,  the  turn  of  events  will  come.  For  this  reason 
the  sufferings  in  the  last  days  are  also  called  woes  of  the 
Messiah,  because  they  immediately  precede  the  advent  of 
the  Anointed  Ruler. 16  The  Christian  community’s  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  end  time  were  formed  from  these 
apocalyptic  conceptions  of  Judaism.  God  has  determined 
the  measure  and  extent  of  these  afflictions  and  thereby 
has  limited  them  (Mk  13:19f,  24;  par.).  The  final  horrors 
can  be  compared  with  the  labor  pains  which  come  upon 
a  woman  in  childbirth  (Mk  13:8;  par.),  because  the 
coming  turn  of  events  is  announced  by  pain  and  suffering. 

In  this  context  of  the  primitive  Christian  expectation 


of  the  end,  the  meaning  of  the  apocalyptic  concept  of 
messianic  woes  has  now  been  modified.  That  is,  the  hope 
of  believers  is  not  for  an  unknown  envoy  from  God; 
rather,  the  Christ  who  is  to  appear  as  the  Son  of  Man 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven  is  already  known  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  The  sorrows  which 
must  be  endured  in  the  last  troubled  times  are  under¬ 
stood  as  the  forerunners  of  his  glorious  appearance  for 
judgment  over  the  world  and  for  the  liberation  of  his  own 
(Mk  13:5-27;  par.).  Since  entrance  into  the  “kingdom 
of  God”  (fiao'tXtia  tov  Oeo 0)  is  gained  only  through 
many  “tribulations”  (dXi^ts  Acts  14:22), 1 7  these 
“tribulations”  are  characteristic  of  the  situation  of  the 
community  (1  Thess  3:3,  7).  The  believers  can  rejoice  “in 
the  tribulations”  (iv  rats  dXtyeaiv  Rom  5:3),  for  no 
“tribulation”  can  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Rom  8:38f).  Although  the  apostle  must 
continually  suffer  “tribulations,” 1 8  he  receives  the  won¬ 
derful  strength  of  divine  comfort  exactly  in  the  midst  of 
tribulations:  “in  order  that  you  receive  comfort”  (xnrip 
rfjs  Vfxcop  TrapaKXrjaeus  2  Cor  1 :4-7). 

The  sufferings  of  the  apostle  which  are  mentioned  in 
Col  are  far  more  significant  than  the  “sufferings”  (7ra- 
OijfiaTa)  which  all  Christians  share.  In  his  sufferings, 
the  apostle  performs  a  vicarious  service  (cf.  also  2  Cor 
1 :6),  completing  “what  is  lacking  in  Christ’s  afflictions” 
(ra  vcrrepripaTa  t&v  OX'uJ/ewv  to 0  Xpi<7ToO). 19  The 


with  Christ’  either  the  entire  suffering  of  Christ  is 
present  and  ‘what  is  lacking’  is  never  perceptible,  or 
else  the  personal  suffering  of  faith  remains  separate 
from  the  exemplary  sufferings  of  Christ.  In  the  latter 
case  the  suffering  would  remain  intrinsically  in¬ 
complete  as  long  as  death  or  the  parousia  does  not 
forbearingly  adjust  all  these  earthly  deficiencies. 

And  certainly  one  could  not  speak  of ‘completing1 
(the  sufferings)”.  For  a  criticism  of  the  mystical 
interpretation,  cf.  also  Percy,  Problems,  128-34. 

13  The  attempt  to  explain  the  expression  “Christ’s 
suffering”  from  Gnostic  presuppositions  is  beside 
the  point.  Walter  Schmithals,  Die  Gnosis  in  Korinth , 
FRLANT  66  (Gottingen:  21965),  p.  63,  maintains 
that  in  Christian— Gnostic  circles  the  teaching  was 
propounded  “that  the  redemptive  sufferings  of 
Christ  are  only  complete  when  the  individual  bear¬ 
ers  of  souls  have  suffered  just  as  the  Crucified  One.” 
Against  this  background  Col  1 : 24  is  then  to  be  un¬ 
derstood:  “Paul’s ‘theology  of  suffering’  is  indeed 
a  demythologized  but  clearly  identifiable  remnant 
of  this  basic  mythical  view.”  cf.  also  idem.  Das  kirch - 
liche  AposUlamt :  Eine  historisehe  Untersuchung , 


FRLANT  79  (Gottingen:  1961),  39f,  200. 

14  In  the  following  verses  there  are  further  concepts 
which  also  have  an  apocalyptic  source:  “mystery 
—  hidden  /  but  now  revealed”  ( fiVGTTiptOV — 
aTCOKeKpvfifievov /vvv  5e  tyavepufiq  v  26),  “the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery”  (t3  tAoutos  tt}s 
Sofas  tov  pvGTTipiov  tovtov  v  27);  “God’s  mystery” 
(jivariipiov  tov  Oeov  2:2);  “in  whom  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hidden”  (ev  cp 
iravres  oi  (hjaavpoi  Trjs  <ro<t>ias  Kai  yvuxr&jos  airS- 
Kpixfoi  3:3).  Cf.  Lohse,  “ Christusherrschaft  und 
Kirche,”  21 2f. 

1 5  Billerbeck  4,  977-86  has  a  wealth  of  examples. 

16  Concerning  the  term  “the  travail  of  the  Messiah” 
(IVB i*?}n),  cf.  Mek.  Ex  16:25  (58b);  16:29 
(59a);  b  Shab  1 18a;  b  Pes  118a;  etc.  Cf.  Billerbeck  1, 
950. 

17  For  the  concept  0AZ^is  (tribulation),  cf.  Heinrich 
Schlier,  TDNT5, 139^8. 

18  2  Cor  1:4,  8;  2:4;  4:17;  6:4;  7:4;  8:2, 13;  Phil  1:17; 
4:14. 

19  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  TDNT  5,  933,  wants  to  deny 
the  presence  of  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering  in  Col 


Colossians  1  : 24-2: 5 


word  vartprjfia  means  what  is  lacking,  a  deficiency. 

This  can  express  the  absence  of  a  person  to  whom  one  is 
consciously  attached  (1  Cor  16:17;  Phil  2:30).  However, 
it  can  also  be  a  deficiency  regarding  a  specific  situation, 
as  in  1  Thess  3:10,  “what  is  lacking  in  your  faith”  (ra 
iwrep^juara  rrjs  7rl<rrea>s  vp&v).20  The  concept  of  a 
definite  measure  for  the  last  days21  determines  the  phrase 
“what  is  lacking  in  Christ’s  afflictions.”22  Just  as  God 
has  set  a  definite  measure  in  time  (cf.  4  Ezra  4:36f;  Gal 
4:4)  and  has  determined  the  limitation  of  the  tribulations 
at  the  end  (cf.  Mk  13:5-27;  par.),  so  he  has  also  decreed 
a  definite  measure  for  the  sufferings  which  the  right¬ 
eous  and  the  martyrs  must  endure  (1  En  47:1-4;  2  Bar 
30:2). 23  When  this  has  been  completed,  the  end  is  at 
hand;  then  the  old  aeon  passes  away  and  the  wonderful 


new  world  dawns.  For  the  present,  however,  this  is 
not  the  case;  something  is  still  lacking  in  “Christ’s  af¬ 
flictions.”  This  lack  is  what  the  apostle  through  his 
sufferings  is  completing.  The  verb  LvravaTr\r)povv  (to 
complete)  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this 
passage;24  it  emphasizes  that  what  is  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  is  a  compensation  which  will  be  substituted  for 
what  is  lacking.25  The  apostle,  through  the  sufferings 
which  he  painfully  bears  in  his  own  flesh,26  contributes  to 
foreshortening  the  eschatological  afflictions.  This,  in 
turn,  brings  the  dawning  of  the  future  glory  all  the 
closer.27 

In  the  context  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  the  afflic¬ 
tions  of  Christ  are  no  longer  understood  as  a  part  of  the 
eager,  imminent  expectation  of  the  end.  The  outlook 


1:24;  he  refers  to  2  Cor  1:6.  However,  the  phrase 
“for  your  sake”  (virtp  vp&v)  in  Col  1:24  cannot 
be  equated  with  “for  your  comfort”  (virlp  rtjs  vpwv 
Trapcuc\ri<Tews)  of  2  Cor  1:6.  It  is  also  not  the  case 
that  Col  speaks  of  necessary  sufferings  because  Jesus 
informed  his  disciples  that  persecution  would  have 
to  come.  Contra  Kittel,  “Kol  1,24”  pp.  189f,  who 
supposes  that  Paul  was  alluding  to  logia  such  as 
Mt  5:11;  10:22,  24ff;Jn  15:18ff. 

20  Cf.  also  2  Cor  8:14;  9:12;  11:9.  Further  examples 
in  Kremer,  Leiden  Christi,  164-69. 

21  The  use  of  the  definite  article  rd  discloses  that  the 
phrase  “what  is  lacking  in  Christ’s  afflictions”  was 
taken  to  be  familiar. 

22  Moule,  ad  loc .,  makes  reference  to  the  fact  that  in 
Gnosticism  the  word  varkprjpa.  (deficiency)  was 
the  counter-concept  to  Tr\i]pwpa  (fullness).  The 
Valentinians  opposed  pupa  (fullness)  with 
Ktv wpa  (emptiness),  cf.  Epiphanius,  Haer.  31.16.1, 
Yet  for  understanding  the  concept  of  “deficiency”  in 
this  passage,  a  Gnostic  background  is  not  relevant. 

As  explained  above,  the  statement  of  this  verse  is 
much  better  understood  on  the  basis  of  apocalyptic 
presuppositions.  For  the  concept  “pleroma,”  cf. 
above,  pp.  57 f. 

23  Cf.  Lohse,  M'drtyrer  und  Gottesknecht ,  197,  n.  9. 

24  Cf.  Gerhard  DeUing,  TDNT 6,  307.  Paul  indeed 
uses  dva.Tr\T)po\JV  (to  make  complete,  replace)  in 

1  Cor  16:17;  Phil  2: 30 ;  etc. ;  or  also  7rpo0'aj'a7rX7/- 
povv  (to  supply)  in  2  Cor  9: 12;  1 1:9.  But  he  never 
uses  &.VTavair\r}povv  (to  complete).  Heinrich  Julius 
Holtzmann,  Kritik  der  Epheser-  und  Kolosserbrieje 
(Leipzig:  1872),  p.  21,  noted  concerning  this  matter, 
“No  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  world  of  Pauline 
ideas  can  read  through  1:24  without  taking  offense 
(at  such  terms)”  [Trans.]. 

25  Cf.  Demosthenes,  Or.  14.17.  In  dividing  up  the  tax 


boards  composed  of  sixty  men  each  into  five  groups 
of  twelve  men  each,  the  poorest  men  are  to  be  bal¬ 
anced  with  the  wealthy,  i.e.,  so  that  the  poor  “fill 
up”  ( avTavair\i]povvTas )  the  measure  of  the 
wealthy.  Dio  Cassius,  44.48.2  states  that  no  titles 
were  spared  Caesar.  What  any  single  title  lacked  as 
a  complete  expression  of  honor  and  authority  was 
supplied  (dvTavaTr\r}pti3dfj)  by  what  the  others  con¬ 
tributed  for  mutual  completion.  Apollonius  Dys- 
colus,  De  syntaxi  1.19  and  2.44  states  that  pronouns 
are  responsible  for  completing  (dvTavaTr\r}povcra 
or  dvTavairXiipovaai)  that  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  substantive  to  do.  Concerning  this  concept, 
cf.  further  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT  6,  307;  also 
Kremer,  Leiden  Christi ,  156-63.  The  supposition  “that 
Paul  probably  seized  upon  and  transformed  one  of 
the  opponent’s  slogans  with  this  compounding  of 
Tr\r\po\)V  (to  make  full)”  (Kremer,  p.  162)  has  no 
basis  in  the  text. 

26  Eduard  Schweizer,  TWNT1 , 136,  states  that 
(flesh)  here  “refers  to  the  corporeal  reality  of  the 
apostle,  beset  with  tribulations.”  Cf.  “on  my  body” 

(i tv  to)  awpaTL  pov  Gal  6:17;  2  Cor  4:10). 

27  Kremer,  Leiden  Christi,  190-95,  explains  this  dif¬ 
ferently;  he  agrees  with  the  explanation  of  Chry¬ 
sostom:  since  the  apostle,  as  the  representative  of 
Christ,  stands  in  his  stead,  he  can  complete  in  his 
flesh  whatever  is  still  lacking  of  “Christ’s  afflictions.” 
For  a  critique  of  this  position,  cf.  also  the  review  by 
Ernst  Kasemann,  ThL£  82  (1957):  694f. 
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is  not  toward  the  future  but  rather  to  the  present  or  to  the 
past28  which  is  characterized  by  the  apostle’s  service  of 
founding  churches.  The  image  of  the  apostle  which  was 
formed  by  the  second  Christian  generation  was  essen¬ 
tially  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  his  sufferings,29 
much  like  the  image  which  post-biblical  Judaism  de¬ 
veloped  of  the  prophets.  Without  exception  they  were 
pictured  as  persecuted  and  suffering,  and  martyrdom  was 
the  very  reason  they  were  raised  to  their  position  of 
honor. 30  According  to  Acts  9 : 1 6  it  has  been  decreed 
from  the  beginning  that  Saul/Paul  must  suffer  for  the 
name  of  Christ.  In  Eph  3:1  Paul  is  called  a  prisoner 
of  Christ  Jesus  on  behalf  of  the  Gentiles.31  The  Pastorals 
are  presented  as  the  testament  which  the  imprisoned 
apostle  entrusts  to  the  church  before  his  end  (2  Tim  1 :8, 
16f;  2:9).  Exactly  in  his  sufferings  did  the  apostle  perform 
his  office  for  the  whole  church.  This  particular  concept 
is  also  that  which  matters  for  Col.  The  sufferings  of  the 
apostle  belong  to  the  unique  dignity  of  his  office.  For  this 
reason  the  emphatically  contrasting  “1”  distinguishes 
Paul  from  all  other  members  of  the  community.32  He  acts 
as  a  “minister  of  the  gospel”  (8lclkovos  to 0  euaYYcXtou) 
and  thereby  as  a  “minister  of  the  church”  (bianovos 
Tijs  eKicXycrias)  in  that  he  completes  what  is  lacking  of 
Christ’s  afflictions.  The  definition  by  which  the  body, 
over  which  Christ  is  the  head,  was  interpreted  as  the 
worldwide  “church”  (eKKXyaia  1:18)  is  repeated  in  this 


context:  “for  the  sake  of  his  body,  that  is,  the  church” 

(uTrcp  tov  a&fiaTos  avrovj  8  kanv  rj  eKicXrjala). 

■  25  Since  this  unique  office  has  been  entrusted  to  ihc 
apostle  by  God  himself,  his  service  is  completely  de¬ 
termined  by  this  commission  as  its  norm.  Paul  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  divine  “grace”  (x<ipis)  which  has  been 
granted  to  him. 33  It  is  God’s  grace  that  called  him  and 
shows  itself  to  be  active  in  his  service.  Concerning  the 
office  which  was  given  him,  Paul  can  also  state  that 
“I  have  been  entrusted  with  an  office”  (oiicovopiav  ire- 
7TU7T€U/iGu  1  Cor  9 : 1 7) . 34  He  is  not  able  to  withdraw 
from  it,  but  must  fulfill  it  obediently;  thus  he  desires  that 
“this  is  how  one  should  regard  us,  as  servants  of  Christ 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God”  (Oimos  17/ias 
Xoytfiadw  avdpanros  cos  u^peras  Xpiorou  Kal  oitcovb- 
povs  pvaTrjpiwv  6eov  1  Cor  4:1).  It  can  naturally  be 
expected  of  one  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  office  (cf.  Lk  16:2)  “that  he  be  found  trust¬ 
worthy”  ( tva  irioros  evprjdjj  1  Cor  4:2). 3 5  The  passage 
in  Col  does  not  refer  to  “the  grace  that  was  given  me” 

(ri}v  xkpiv  tt)v  bodtiaav  pot  Gal  2:9).  Rather  the 
word  oiKovopia  (commission  or  office) 36  is  used  instead 
of  the  word  “grace”  (x&pis)  to  describe  the  office  of 
the  apostle. 3  7  Of  course,  the  concern  is  only  with  Paul’s 
office,  and  no  indication  exists  of  a  mention  of  the  rest 
of  the  apostles,  neither  Peter  nor  the  Twelve.  Paul  is,  as 
the  Apostle  to  the  nations,  the  one  and  only  Apostle.  Thus 


28  This  also  holds  true  for  the  apocalyptic  terminology 
of  the  following  verses.  Cf.  above,  p.  70,  n.  14, 

and  Lohse,  “  Chris tusherrsc haft  und  Kirche,”  212f. 

29  Cf.  Lohse,  “Chris  tusherrsc  haft  und  Kirche,”  21 3f. 

30  Cf.  H.  A.  Fischel,  “Martyr  und  Prophet”  JQR  37 
(1946—47):  265-80;  363-86.  Also  Hans  Joachim 
Schoeps,  “Die  judischen  Prophetenmorde”  in  Aus 
jriihcbiutlichrr  %eit:  Relig ionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchun- 
gcn  (Tubingen:  1950),  126—43;  and  Lohse,  Martyrer 
und  GotUsknecht ,  p.  66,  n.  1 . 

31  Cf.  further  Eph  3: 1 3,  “over  my  afflictions  for  your 
sake”  (tv  rats  dXuf/ealv  pov  vrrtp  bposv).  Also, 

G.  H.  P.  Thompson,  “Ephesians  III. 13  and  2  Tim¬ 
othy  11.10  in  the  Light  of  Colossians  1.24”  ExpT 
71  (1959-60):  187-89. 

32  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. ;  Kasemann,  77iL£82  (1957), 
695. 

33  Cf.  Gal  2:9;  1  Cor  3:10;  15:10;  Rom  1:5;  12:3,  6; 
15:15. 

34  For  the  concept  oiKovopia  cf.  Otto  Michel,  TDNT 
5, 151-53;  and  John  Reumann,  “OIKONOMIA  = 
uCovenant”-Terms  for  Heilsgeschichte  in  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  Usage,”  Nov  Test  3  (1959):  282-92;  idem ,  “Ofeo- 


vofiia.  as ‘Ethical  Accommodation’  in  the  Fathers, 
and  its  Pagan  Backgrounds,”  Studia  Patristica,  ed. 

F.  L.  Cross,  TU  78  (Berlin:  1961),  370-79;  idem, 
“OIKONOMIA-Terms  in  Paul  in  Comparison  with 
Lucan  Heilsgeschichte ”  NTS  13  (1966-67):  147-67. 

35  Cf.  John  Reumann,  “  ‘Stewards  of  God’ — Pre- 
Christian  Religious  Application  of  0IK0N0M02 
in  Greek”  JBL  11  (1958):  339^19. 

36  Concerning  the  connection  of  the  norm  with  a  qual¬ 
ifying  genetive  oltcovop ta  tov  dtov  (“office  of  God” 

=  divine  office),  cf.  1  Cor  15:10,  ij  X^pts  T°v  0*°^ 
(the  grace  of  God)  and  Eph  3:7,  ttjs  x^PtT0S  T0^ 
6tov  Tijs  dodeloi) s  pot  (of  God’s  grace  which  was 
given  me). 

37  In  contrast  Eph  uses  the  word  oUovopia  to  mean 
God’s  plan  for  the  history  of  salvation  which  is  to  be 
completed  in  the  fullness  of  time,  els  oUovopiav 
tov  ir\i)p<j3fxaTOS  twv  KCLipusv  (as  a  plan  for  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time  Eph  1:10);  tls  rj  oUovofiLa  tov  fivcsTij- 
plov  tov  iLTroKtKpvfj.fj.evov  inr6  t&v  atwvuv  tv  rcS 
dttp  (what  is  the  plan  of  the  mystery  hidden  for  ages 
in  God  3:9).  The  office  of  the  apostle  is  also  provided 
for  in  this  divine  plan  of  salvation:  t^v  oUovo/jLav 
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the  church  drawn  from  many  nations  is  bound  to  that 
apostolic  gospel  which  has  been  proclaimed  to  it  by  Paul 
and  the  co-workers  installed  by  him.38 

It  is  the  commission  of  his  office  “to  complete  the  word 
of  God”  (7r\77poj<rcu  tov  \6y ov  tov  8eov) .  Just  as  a 
previously  determined  measure  must  be  filled  up  to  its 
limit,  so  also  the  apostle  has  to  accomplish  God’s  will 
and  command.39  Looking  back  upon  his  missionary 
work,  Paul  can  say,  “from  Jerusalem  and  as  far  round  as 
Illyricum  I  have  brought  (the  preaching  of)  the  gospel 
of  Christ  to  completion”  (a7ro  TepowraXi)//  /cat  /c6/c\a> 
ptXpi  tov  *l\\vpLKov  7rc7rX7?pco/cc^at  to  evayyeXtov  tov 
XptaroO  Rom  15:19).  The  word  of  God  is  brought  to 
completion  when  it  has  been  broadcast  everywhere 
and  proclaimed  to  every  creature  under  the  heaven  (cf. 
v  23)  .40  The  commission  to  make  the  word  of  truth  heard 
in  an  effective  way  has  directed  the  apostle  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  Colossae  and  assigned  the  community  to  him. 

■  26  The  message  with  which  the  apostle  was  commis¬ 


sioned  is  more  precisely  designated  as  the  “mystery” 
(pVGTrjpiov) .  In  Greek  this  sentence  is  broken  off  sud¬ 
denly  after  a  participial  phrase;  the  words  vvv  5e  e<j> a- 
vep<j)6r)  (but  now  it  is  revealed)  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  sentence,  and  it  is  not  until  v  27  that  the  content  of 
the  mystery  is  stated:  Christ  proclaimed  among  the 
nations.  As  the  structure  of  the  sentence  already  shows, 
v  26  depends  upon  a  traditional  formulation  for  which 
there  are  several  parallels  in  primitive  Christian  preach¬ 
ing:  the  mystery  which  was  once  hidden  is  now  made 
manifest.41  That  which  was  present  in  God’s  decree 
from  eternity  and  which  neither  angels  nor  men  could 
ascertain  is  now  proclaimed  publicly  (1  Cor  2:7f).  God  is 
praised  for  this  “revelation”  (aTOKa\v\f/Ls)  which  is 
described  as  “the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  for  long 
ages  but  now  is  disclosed  and  through  the  prophetic 
writings  is  made  known  to  all  nations,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  eternal  God  to  bring  about  obedience  to 
the  faith”  (fJLvaTTjpiov  xpbvois  aicouiois  aetnyrjpievov, 


tt)s  x^PlT0 *  tov  0«>O  Sotetaijs  pm  cis  upas 

(the  plan  of  God’s  grace  that  was  given  to  me  for 
you  3:2).  Since  (grace)  is  used  here  for  the 
office  of  the  apostle,  it  can  be  suggested  that  o£ko- 
yopia  should  be  understood  in  all  three  passages 
of  Eph  in  the  sense  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
which  is  being  realized.  Cf.  Schlier,  Epheser ,  147f  on 
Eph  3:2;  and  Reumann,  “OIKONOMIA-Terms,” 
164f.  This  understanding  may  not,  however,  be 
transferred  from  Eph  to  Col,  contra  Lohmeyer,  ad 
loc.y  “Thus  it  is  God’s  plan  of  salvation  which  leads 
the  history  of  the  world  from  its  very  beginning  to 
its  predetermined  goal.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
divine  plan  Paul  has  been  given  the  office  of ‘min¬ 
istry’  ”  [Trans.].  Reumann,  “OIKONOMIA- 
Terms,”  162f,  is  inclined  to  adopt  both,  the  meaning 
of  “office”  as  well  as  a  reference  to  the  divine  plan 
of  salvation  as  being  implied  in  the  use  of  oiKOVopla 
in  Col  1:25.  In  Reumann’s  opinion  what  is  meant  is 
“God’s  revealed  plan  or  his  plan  and  the  execution 
thereof,”  because  “Paul  says,  I  am  a  minister  ‘ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  of  God,  the  execution  of  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  me  in  that  which  concerns 
you’  ”  (p.  163). 

38  The  “for  you”  («£s  upas)  must  be  connected  with 
the  preceding  sentence.  Cf.  Eph  3:2  “the  steward¬ 
ship  of  God’s  grace  that  was  given  to  me  for  you” 
{ri\v  oUovoplav  rijs  \kpiTos  rod  0eou  rtjs  8o8dar)s 
pm  «£s  upas).  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.y  take  “for 
you”  to  apply  to  what  follows,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  following  verb  TrXijpcvffaL  (to  complete)  has 
extremely  little  effect  if  it  is  not  connected  with  “for 


you.”  Comparable  phrases  (Rom  15:19  and  the 
examples  cited  in  the  next  following  footnote)  do 
not,  however,  require  this  connection. 

39  Cf.  Col  4: 1 7,  “ take  care  that  you  fulfil  the  ministry 
which  you  have  received  in  the  Lord”  Q3Xcirc  ri]V 
SiaKoyiay  fjv  irapkXafics  h  Kvp'ui),  tva  clvttiv 
pois).  Rev  3:2,  “for  I  have  not  found  your  works 
perfect  (fulfilled)  in  the  sight  of  my  God”  (ou  7<xp 
evprfKb  crov  tpya  TreTrXijpojpeya  ev&Tnov  tov  0eou 
pou).  For  another  use,  cf.  Act  12:25,  “they  had  ful¬ 
filled  their  mission”  (TrXijpdoaayTes  rrjy  SiaKoytav). 
Cf.  further,  Acts  13:25;  14:26;  etc.  This  expression 
occurs  very  often  for  the  fulfilling  of  a  promise  an¬ 
nounced  in  Scripture,  e.g.  Mk  14:49,  par;  Mt  1:22, 
2:15,  13:35,  21:4,  etc.;  Lk4:21,  24:44,  etc.;  Jn  13:18; 
17:12;  19:24,  36.  For  further  examples  see  Gerhard 
Delling,  TDNT  6,  286-89. 

40  Cf.  Ragnar  Asting,  Die  Verkiindigung  des  Wortes  im 
Urchristentum  (Stuttgart:  1939),  p.  138. 

41  Cf.  Dahl,  “Formgeschtl.  Beobachtungen,”  4 If.  Dahl 
characterizes  this  description  of  the  mystery  as  a 
revelation  schema  whose  thematic  phrases  are  “pres¬ 
ent  from  eternity” — “now  revealed.”  Cf.  also  Bult- 
mann,  Theology ,  par.  10,  sec.  4  (ET,  1,  105f).  Dieter 
Liihrmann,  Das  Ojfenbarungsverstandms  bet  Paulus 

und  in  paulinischen  Gemeindeny  WMANT  16  (Neukir- 
chen:  1965),  113-40.  Starting  points  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  revelation  schema  can  be  recognized 
in  1  Cor  2:6-16.  Clear  expressions  of  it  are  to  be 
found,  however,  in  liturgical  formulations  such  as 
appear  in  Rom  16:25—27  and  in  the  deutero— Pauline 
letters.  Cf.  Conzelmann,  Outline ,  88. 
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(fravepwdtvTos  Si  vvv  Sib  re  ypa<f>wv  TrpcKfrrjTuc&v  /car* 
eTTLTayrjv  rod  aicoviov  Qeov  els  vTraKorjv  7riOT€a>s  eis 
Travra  ra  Wvt\  yvw ptadivTOS  Rom  16:25f).42  Since  the 
revelation  concerns  the  whole  world,  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  mystery  is  carried  out  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  good  news  to  all  nations  (1  Tim  3:1 6). 43 

The  concepts  pvarrjpLOV  (mystery),  inroKpvirTtiv  (to 
conceal,  hide),  <f>avtpovv  (to  reveal,  make  known)  have 
been  taken  into  the  primitive  Christian  language  of 
preaching  from  apocalyptic  tradition.  The  word  pv- 
<TTT)piov  (mystery)44  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  n 
(secret)  which  designates  the  secret  of  God’s  eschato¬ 
logical  decree. 4S  God  discloses  to  the  seers  “what  things 
must  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days”  ( oca  5et  yevicOai 
C7r’  taxo-T T&v  riptp&v),  for  he  alone  is  “he  that 
reveals  mysteries”  (6  airoKaXvTTOJV  pvarrjpia  LXX 
Dan  2:28f).  His  mysteries  are  “deep  .  .  .  and  innumer¬ 
able”  (1  En  63:3),  yet  he  grants  to  the  pious  a  view  of  his 
plan.  He  makes  known  to  them  “the  mystery  of  the 
times”  and  shows  them  “the  advent  of  the  periods”  (2  Bar 
81 :4)  as  well  as  the  “mysteries  of  the  times”  and  “the 
end  of  the  hours”  (2  Esdr  14:5).  According  to  the  writing 
of  Qumran,  such  a  revelation  was  granted  to  the  Teacher 


of  Righteousness,  for  to  him  “God  made  known  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  words  of  His  servants,  the  prophets” 

(1  QpHab  VII.4f).46  Thus  a  prayer  is  thankfully  raised 
to  God,  “You  have  given  me  to  know  your  marvelous 
mysteries”  (1  QH  I V.27f).4*' 

The  primitive  Christian  proclamation  gave  witness  to 
the  revelation  of  a  mystery  that  does  not  concern  a  future 
event  which  lies  hidden  in  God’s  plan,  but  rather  an  act 
of  God  which  has  already  become  a  reality.  What  has 
been  kept  secret  for  endless  ages  has  now  been  revealed 
and  is  broadcast  among  all  nations  in  the  preached  word 
(Rom  1 6:25f).  The  “mystery”  was  “hidden  for  ages  and 
generations”  (in rotctKpvppivov  in to  tcjv  ai&vcov  Kai 
6.TTO  tujv  yeve&v).  If  the  word  in rb  is  translated  as 
“from,”  the  “ages”  (aiaivcs)  and  “generations”  (ye- 
yccu)  must  be  taken  to  be  powers  and  principalities  to 
whom  any  insight  into  the  mystery  was  denied.48  It  is, 
however,  much  more  natural  to  take  inrb  in  a  temporal 
meaning.49  This  is  also  suggested  by  the  following  “but 
now”  (vvv  Si)  which  emphasizes  the  turn  of  events  that 
has  come  about.  That  which  was  hidden  from  previous 
ages  and  generations50  has  now  been  disclosed51  (cf.  Eph 
3:4f,  9f).52  The  saints  who  are  mentioned  as  the  recipi- 


42  Col  makes  use  of  a  revelation  schema  which  had 
been  developed  in  the  tradition,  so  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  literary  dependence  on  Rom  16:25-27, 
as  does  Ed  Parish  Sanders  in  “Literary  Dependence 
in  Colossians,”  JBL  85  (1966):  39f. 

43  Cf.  further  Eph  3:4f,  9f;  2  Tim  1:9;  Tit  1 :2f;  1  Pt 

1:20. 

44  For  the  concept  pvCTqpiov  cf.  Gunther  Bornkamm, 
TDNT 4,  802-28.  Also,  Arthur  Darby  Nock, 

“  ‘Mysterion’,”  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology 
60  (1952):  201-04;  E.  Vogt,  “  ‘Mysteria’  in  textibus 
Quintan”  Bibhca  37  (1956):  247—57;  B.  Rigaux, 
“R6v61ation  des  Myst^res  et  Perfection  &  Qumrfin 
et  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  NTS  4  (1957-58): 
237—62;  Raymond  E.  Brown,  “The  Semitic  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  New  Testament  mysterion ,”  Biblica 
39  (1958):  426—48;  40  (1959):  70-87;  reprinted  in 
The  Semitic  Background  of  the  Term  “  Mystery ”  in  the 
New  Testament ,  Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  21 ,  John 
Reumann,  ed.  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1968), 
30—69;  Helmut  Kramer,  “Zur  Wortbedeutung 
‘Mysteria’, ”  Wort  und  Dienst,  NF  6  (1959),  121-25; 
J.  Coppens,  “Le  ‘myst^re’  dans  la  th6ologie  pauli- 
nienne  et  ses  par  alleles  qumr4niennes,”  Litter  ature  et 
Theologie  Pauliniennesy  in  Recherches  Bibliques  5 
(I960),  142-65. 

45  In  the  mystery  cults,  to  which  Luhrmann,  Offen- 


barungsverstandnis,  126-31,  refers  for  comparison,  the 
plural  form  ra  pvarrjpia  is  used  consistently.  Cf. 
Gunther  Bornkamm,  TDNT 4,  803.  In  contrast 
to  the  apocalyptic  texts,  in  which  the  plural  form 
likewise  appears  most  often,  the  examples  from  the 
mystery  cults  show  no  eschatological  dimension  of 
the  concept  of  the  “mystery”  which  must  be  pre¬ 
supposed  in  the  revelation-schema.  Concerning  the 
contacts  and  essential  differences  between  the  apo¬ 
calyptic  language  and  that  of  the  mystery  cults  and 
Gnosticism,  cf.  Bornkamm,  TDNT 4,  816. 

46  1  QpHab  VII. 4f  O’tOlfl  'ir  ’H  ^13. 

47  1  QH  IV.27f  rr M13.  Cf.  also  1  QH  1.21. 

48  Thus  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc .,  “The  aiu)V€S  (ages) 
and  70'cat  (generations)  are  then  the  apxovTe s 
roO  aiwpos  tovtov  (rulers  of  this  age)  from  1  Cor 
2:7f,  and  the  struggle  in  Colossae  was  about  their 
importance.” 

49  Cf.  1  Cor  2:7  “before  the  ages”  {Tpd  t&v  aiwv uv); 
Rom  16:25  “long ages”  (xpoyols  aUt)vloLs);  also 
further  Acts  3:21 ,  15:18  “from  of  old”  (dir’  alwvos) ; 
Mt  13:25,  25:34  “from  the  foundation  of  the  world” 
(aird  Kara^oXrjs  k6(7^ov). 

50  Cf.  2  Esdr  14:5,  “the  secrets  of  the  times”;  2  Bar 
81:4,  “the  secrets  of  the  times  and  the  advent  of  the 
seasons”;  1  En  49:2,  “all  the  secrets  of  righteous¬ 
ness”;  63:3,  “from  generation  to  generation.”  Cf. 
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ents  of  the  revelation  are  neither  angels,53  nor  a  limited 
circle  of  charismatics,54  but  rather  the  believers,55  the 
“saints  .  .  .  the  faithful  brothers  in  Christ”  (£7101  /cat 
iriaToi  ade\<t)oi  kv  Xptarco  1 :2),  who  are  “God’s  chosen 
ones,  holy  and  beloved”  (6/cXc/crot  tov  deov  ayioi  Kai 
TiyaTTHikpoi  3:1 2). 56  To  them  the  “mystery”  has  been 
given  in  the  word  of  truth.  This  mystery  is  not  just  shared 
by  a  few  selected  believers,  but  rather  its  content  is  made 
known  in  the  apostolic  proclamation  in  which  the  word 
is  made  complete  (1 :25)  and  Christ  is  preached  among 
the  nations  (1 :27).57 

■  27  God  wanted  to  make  known  the  mystery  to  the 
saints.  The  verb  “to  reveal”  (4>avepovv  v  26;  Rom 
1 6 :25f)  is  resumed  in  this  verse  by  “to  make  known” 
(yvu)pi£uv).SB  God  wanted  to  make  known  “the  rich¬ 


ness  of  the  glory59  of  this60  mystery”  (to  7tXoutos  rijs 
86£rjs  tov  pvaTTjpiov  tovtov).61  The  words  “richness” 
(7tXoDtos)  and  “glory”  (56£a)  make  reference  to  the 
immense  greatness  of  the  “mystery.”62  But  in  what  does 
the  magnificent  richness  of  the  mystery  consist,  which 
God  wanted  to  make  known  and  have  proclaimed  among 
the  nations63  in  the  “word  of  God”  (X670S  tov  deov)? 

The  content  of  the  “mystery”  is  stated  succinctly  as 


also  1  En  84:2;  2  Bar  48: 2f;  54:1,  “You  hasten  the 
beginnings  of  the  times,  and  you  alone  know  the  end 
of  the  seasons.” 

51  Cf.  1  En  46:3,  “This  is  the  Son  of  Man  .  .  .  who  re¬ 
veals  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden.”  Cf. 
also  1  En  38:3;  48:7;  2  Esdr  12:39;  etc. 

52  Dahl,  “Formgeschichtl.  Beobachtungen,”  p.  5,  ap¬ 
propriately  emphasizes  that  the  transition  to  a  finite 
verb  still  testifies  to  a  firm  schema  that  was  utilized 
here. 

53  Thus  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.y  with  reference  to  1  Thess 
3:13  and  2  Thess  1:10.  Likewise,  Werner  Bieder, 

Der  Kolosser brief  in:  Prophezei  (Zurich:  1943),  ad 
loc.y  “super terrestrial  creatures  who  now  receive 
word  of  the  mystery  of  God  in  Christ.” 

54  Thus  Kasemann,  Leib  Christi ,  146,  n.  5,  “The  saints 
in  Col  1:26  are  charismatics,  not  merely  believers.” 
Thus  also  Ragnar  As  ting,  Die  Heiligkeit  im  Urchris- 
tentum ,  FRLANT  46  (Gottingen:  1930),  1 76f.  Such 
a  delimitation,  however,  is  proposed  only  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  which  defines  the  circle  of 
saints  as  the  apostles  and  thus  narrowly  restricts  it 
(Eph  3:5),  Bieder,  Mysterium  Christi ,  46,  wants  to 
understand  the  saints  as  missionaries  of  Jewish  origin 
sent  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  these  assumptions  are  made 
without  anything  to  go  on  in  the  text. 

55  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.t  foregoes  a  more  exact 
definition,  because  the  solemnity  of  the  expression, 
colored  by  OT  imagery,  does  not  seem  to  allow  such 
a  subtle  distinction  between  preachers  of  the  gospel 
and  all  Christians.  “It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  God 
has  disclosed  this  mystery  to  his  church.”  [Trans.]. 

56  Correctly  noted  by  Gunther  Bornkamm,  TDNT 4, 
821;  Hans  Conzelmann,  in  Hermann  W.  Beyer, 

Paul  Althaus,  Hans  Conzelmann,  Gerhard  Fried¬ 
rich,  Albrecht  Oepke,  Die  kleineren  Brie/e  des  Apostels 
Paulus,  NTD  8  (Gottingen:  101965),  adloc.\ Liihr- 


mann,  Offenbaningsverstandnis,  132. 

57  Cf.  Rom  1 6: 25f,  evayyk\tov — Krjpvypa  (gospel — 
preaching);  <pa vepovv — yvojpi^eiv  (to  disclose — to 
make  known).  Also,  Eph  3:8  ebayye\l£eadai  (to 
preach). 

58  Cf.  Rom  16:26;  Eph  1:9;  3:5,  10;  6:19.  Also,  cf. 
Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT  1,  718. 

59  The  ms  p46  omits  “of  the  glory”  {rrjs  86^rjs). 

60  Instead  of  “this”  ( tovtov )  D*  G  it  Ambst  have  “of 
God”  (tou  0eoD),  to  read  “the  mystery  of  God.” 

The  ms  *  has  only  “the”  (rou). 

61  Cf.  Rom  9:23,  “in  order  that  he  make  known  the 
riches  of  his  glory”  (tv a  yvojpLoy  tov  ttX ovtov  ttJs 

auroO).  Traditional  phrases  are  used  in  Col 
1 : 24  as  well  as  in  Rom  9:23  and  thus  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  conjecture  with  Percy,  Probleme,  50,  that 
“here  one  could  just  possibly  have  to  reckon  with 
literary  influence  from  the  passage  in  Romans.”  Cf. 
also  Sanders,  “Literary  Dependence,”  39f. 

62  Cf.  Rom  9:23;  Phil  4:19;  Eph  1:18;  3:16;  Rev  5:12. 
The  word  7rXouros  (richness)  is  neuter  here  as  in 
2:2.  The  “richness”  and  “glory”  of  God  are  often 
mentioned  together  in  the  OT:  cf.  LXX  Gen  31:16; 
3  Kg  3:13;  1  Chr  29:28;  Esth  1:4;  10:2;  Ps  111:3; 

Pr  3:16;  8:18;  22:4;  Sir  24:17;  Ps  Sol  1:4.  Cf.  Loh¬ 
meyer,  ad  loc . 

63  The  phrase  kv  rots  Wveaiv  means  “among  the  na¬ 
tions.”  There  is  no  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the 
word  is  now  also  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles.  This 
thought  is,  however,  developed  in  Eph,  where  the 
mystery  which  is  now  disclosed  consists  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  being  “fellow  heirs,  members  of  the  same  body, 
and  partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  through 
the  gospel”  (<rvyK\,qpov6pa  Kai  ovaaojpa  Kai  avp- 
peroxcL  rrj s  e7ra77tXtas  kv  Xpiartp  * Irfoov  5ia 
tov  evayy eXtou  3:3).  But  what  Col  stresses  is  that 
Christ,  the  Lord  over  all  things,  is  proclaimed  in  all 
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“Christ  among  you”  (Xpiards  kv  vpiv).6*  Doubtless 
this  does  not  mean  the  pneumatic  indwelling  of  the  Lord 
in  the  hearts  of  the  believers, 6S  but  rather  the  Christ 
preached  among  the  nations,  the  Lord  proclaimed  in  the 
community’s  midst;  cf.  2  Cor  1:19,  “Christ  Jesus,  whom 
we  preached  among  you”  (Xpiards  T  T}(rovsf  6  kv  vp.lv 
8i§  rjpcov  KTjpvxOeis).66  Since  the  content  of  the  mystery 
is  nothing  other  than  “Christ  among  you,”  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  various  mysteries  concerning  God’s  eschato¬ 
logical  plan  as  in  Jewish  apocalyptic.  Rather,  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  one  mystery  is  proclaimed:  Christ,  the  “hope 
of  glory”  (€X7Tts  rrjs  SSfas) . 67  The  hope  is  directed 
toward  the  “glory”  which  will  become  manifest  in  the 
consummation  (cf.  3:4).  Its  basis  and  content  is  Christ 
alone  so  that  also  here  the  emphasis  lies  upon  the  content 


of  the  “hope”  that  shapes  the  present  (cf.  1:5).  This 
content  God  has  made  known  through  the  worldwide 
proclamation  of  the  message  of  Christ. 

■  28  Although  the  writer  no  longer  uses  the  singular,  the 
“we”  can  mean  no  one  else  than  the  apostle  who  is  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  commission  given  to  him.  The  “we”  includes 
the  apostle’s  authorized  messengers  who  brought  the 
gospel  to  Colossae  (cf.  1 :7f),  since  he  himself  was  not 
able  to  preach  the  gospel  there.  In  v  29  the  “I”  (singular) 
of  the  Apostle  is  speaking  again.  This  indicates  that  v  29 
talks  about  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  office  by  which 
the  co-workers  installed  by  the  apostle  are  also  certi¬ 
fied  to  the  community. 

The  verb  “to  proclaim”  (tear  ay  yk\et,v)6S  indicates 
public  announcing,  or  proclamation,  and  in  the  primitive 


the  world. 

64  The  original  reading  8s  k<FTW  (who  is)  is  to  be  found 
in  Nl  C  D  E  K  L  pm.  The  masculine  relative  8s  (who) 
is  used  for  the  sake  of  the  word  Xpiards  (Christ), 

cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  132,2.  The  reading  of  a 
neuter  relative  8  kanv  (which  is;  cf.  3:14)  is  aimed 
at  making  a  connection  with  7tXoDto$  (richness)  or 
fivo'TYfpiov  (mystery)  and  is  found  in  p46  B  A  G  al 
latt.  The  masculine  form  #s  kartv  (who  is)  is  thus 
the  more  difficult  reading. 

65  Cf.  2  Cor  13:5,  “that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you”  (8tl 

T rjaovs  Xpiards  kv  vplv);  Rom  8:10,  “But  if  Christ 
is  in  you”  (ti  8k  Xpiards  kv  vplv);  Eph  3:17,  “Christ 
may  dwell  in  your  hearts  through  faith”  ( k<ltol - 
nrjaai  tov  Xptarov  8ia  rrjs  Triartws  kv  rats  /capit¬ 
als  vp&v).  Many  exegetes  explain  the  passage  in 
this  sense;  Gunther  Bornkamm,  TDNT  4,  820,  e.g., 
states:  “In  Col  1:27  the  content  of  the  pvarrjpiov 
is  stated  in  the  formula  Xpiards  kv  vplv.  That  is 
to  say,  it  consists  in  the  indwelling  of  the  exalted 
Christ  ‘in  you’  the  Gentiles.”  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad 
loc.\  “  ‘Christ  in  you’  characterizes  the  basis  of  Chris¬ 
tian  existence,  e.g.  Rom  8: 10  where  the  word  ‘Christ’ 
takes  up  again  the  expression  irvtvpa  Xptarov  (the 
Spirit  of  Christ).”  Bieder,  ad  loc .,  asks  how  the  phrase 
“Christ  in  you”  can  be  used  when,  according  to 
3:1,  Christ  is  enthroned  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

He  answers  this  with  “Christ  is  in  you  only  as  the 
hope  of  glory.”  Wagenfuhrer,  Die  Bedeutung  Christi, 
96,  is  beside  the  point  when  he  states  “The  formula 
Xpiards  tv  vplv  (Christ  in  you),  which  reverses 
the  more  frequently  encountered  vptls  {^ptls) 
tv  Xpiarip  (you  [we]  in  Christ),  is  used  by  Paul  to 
express  the  inner  union  with  Christ  in  which  each 
individual  Christian  stands.  This  union  also  brings 
all  into  genuine  community.  Paul  does  not  say 
Xpiards  kv  rg  knicXrjalq.  (Christ  in  the  church) 


since  he  usually  gives  mystical  statements  a  more 
personal  note.  According  to  his  conception,  each 
individual  Christian  embodies  the  “ecclesia”  in  a 
certain  way,  insofar  as  he  stands  in  a  mystical  rela¬ 
tion  with  Christ.”  Schmithals  wants  to  interpret 
this  phrase  in  a  Gnostic  sense  (Die  Gnosis,  63),  “First 
of  all,  therefore,  the  mystery  which  previously  was 
hidden  from  the  Gentiles  .  .  .  but  is  now  made  known 
is  spoken  of  in  a  purely  Gnostic  manner;  and  then 
the  content  of  this  gnosis  is  summarized  in  the  catch¬ 
word  Xpiards  kv  vplv  (Christ  in  you).  The  proc¬ 
lamation  of  Christ  as  the  “Pneuma-Self,”  dwelling 
in  men  and  guaranteeing  redemption,  is  the  content 
of  the  gnosis  which  is  the  background  of  Col.” 

66  The  phrase  “among  the  nations”  (kv  rots  Wvtaiv) 
is  resumed  by  “among  you”  (kv  vp.lv).  Cf.  Gewiess, 
Chris tus  und  das  Heil ,  12;  and  Dahl,  “Formgeschtl. 
Beobachtungen,”  5.  Schweizer,  Neotestamentica ,  327, 
states:  “The  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  world, 
Christ  among  the  gentiles,  is  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  the  mystery  hidden  for  ages,  now 
revealed.  It  is  the  eschatological  fulfilment  of  God’s 
plan  of  salvation  (I.26f).”  Cf.  further,  ibid.,  p.  302; 
also,  Lohse,  “ Christ usherrschaft  und  Kirche,”  213. 

67  Cf.  Ign.  Eph.  21:2,  “in  Jesus  Christ,  our  common 
hope”  (kv  'Irjaov  Xptaro),  rjj  KOivfi  tXiriSi  ijpQsv); 
Mag.  11,  “by  Jesus  Christ,  our  hope”  ('Irfaov  Xpta- 
toO,  rrjs  tX7rl<5os  fip&v);  Phil.  5:2  “by  Jesus  Christ 
...  of  the  common  hope”  ('Irjaov  Xptarov  .  .  .  rrjs 
Koivijs  kXiriSos). 

68  Cf.  Julius  Schniewind,  TDNT  1,70-73. 

69  Cf.  Schniewind,  TDNT  1,  72,  “This  corresponds 
to  the  basic  NT  view.  Teaching  and  tradition  are 
taken  up  into  the  word  which  proclaims  the  Kyrios 
Christos .  By  its  very  nature,  declaring  the  unique 
historical  reality  of  Jesus,  this  word  must  also  be 
instruction,  admonition  and  tradition.  But  it  is 


Colossians  1 :24-2:B 


Christian  language  it  practically  became  a  technical 
term  for  missionary  preaching.  The  phrases  “proclaim 
Christ”  (tov  XpLCTOV  KaTayyeWtiv  Phil  1:17;  cf.  also 
Acts  17:3,  23)  or  “proclaim  the  gospel”  (to  evayye- 
\iov  KarayyiWtLV  1  Cor  9:14),  and  “proclaim  the 
word  of  God”  (top  \670p  roO  0eoC  KarayyiWuv  Acts 
13:5;  17:13)  are  materially  the  same  as  “preach  Christ” 
(XpuTTOV  Kypvccetv  Phil  1:15;  etc.)  and  “announce 
the  good  news”  (€i>a77€\if€<r0ai  Gal  1:16).  The  proc¬ 
lamation  broadcast  everywhere,  that  Christ  is  the  Lord,  is 
explained  and  developed  in  admonition  and  instruc¬ 
tion.69  The  words  vovdtTt Ip/ vovdecia  (to  warn,  ad¬ 
monish/admonition)  70  appear  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  the  exhortatory  contexts  of  Pauline  writings. 7 1 
The  apostle  admonishes  the  Corinthians  as  his  children 
(1  Cor  4:14)  and  the  members  of  the  community  ad¬ 
monish  one  another  and  offer  helpful  counsel  (1  Thess 
5:12,  14;  Rom  15:14;  2  Thess  3:14).  The  verb  “to  teach” 
(6i5a<7K€ip)  is  added  alongside  “to  admonish”  in  order 
to  characterize  the  intensive  teaching  in  pastoral  care 
and  instruction. 72  According  to  Col  3:16  the  task  of  the 
whole  community  is  to  instruct  and  admonish.  In  this 
passage,  however,  the  function  of  the  apostle  is  described 
as  effecting  the  proclamation  of  Christ  through  “warn¬ 
ing”  and  “teaching.”  While  it  is  true  that  Paul  occa¬ 
sionally  can  speak  of  his  teaching  in  all  communities 
(1  Cor  4:17)  and  can  also  mention  the  gift  of  teaching 


among  the  charismata  worked  by  the  Spirit  (Rom  12:7), 
it  is  also  the  case  that  in  the  Pauline  letters  the  words 
“to  teach”  and  “teaching”  (8t8a<rK€iv/8i5axT})  are 
noticeably  rare.  In  the  Pastorals,  however,  the  correct 
and  sound  teaching  is  emphatically  contrasted  with  a 
false  teaching  (1  Tim  1:10;  2  Tim  4:3;  Tit  1:9;  2:1 ;  etc.) 
and  the  significance  of  the  verb  “to  teach”  is  thereby 
underscored  (1  Tim  2:12;  4:1 1 ;  2  Tim  2:2;  Tit  1:11). 

This  emphasis  upon  teaching  begins  to  stand  out  more 
clearly  in  Col.73  It  is  not  only  for  all  Christians  to  ad¬ 
monish  and  to  instruct  one  another,  but  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  directed  to  remain  firm  in  the  faith,  “as  you 
were  taught”  (/ca0cos  edidaxOyTe  2:7),  and  they  are 
therefore  reminded  that  the  correct  teaching  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  with  the  apostolic  gospel  (1 :28).  In  fact, 
the  apostle  gave  this  instruction  everywhere,  since  he  was 
striving  to  make  this  teaching  known  to  everyone.  Three 
times  “every  man”  (irdvra  ap0pa>7rop)  is  referred  to 
as  the  recipient  of  the  apostolic  admonition,  in  order  to 
stress  the  truly  ecumenical  character  of  the  apostolic 
message  which  is  proclaimed  in  all  the  world.74 

The  apostolic  proclamation  takes  place  “in  all  wis¬ 
dom”  (ev  Tracy  cotpiq.)  and  is  therefore  not  directed 
toward  a  speculative  preoccupation  with  the  knowledge 
of  higher  worlds.  Rather,  it  aims  at  the  practical  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  insight  gained  with  the  message  of  Christ  (cf. 

1 :9f) ;  for  correct  “wisdom”  (aotfria)  and  “understand¬ 


teaching  which  participates  in  the  eschatological 
and  dramatic  character  of  the  message.” 

70  Concerning  the  concept  vovdereiv  cf.  Johannes 
Behm,  TDNT 4,  1019-22.  This  verb  actually  means 
to  set  the  mind  of  someone  into  proper  order,  to 
correct  him,  to  set  him  right.  In  the  LXX  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  “to  reproach”  or  “to  reprimand” 

(1  Kg  3: 13),  or  “to  admonish”  (Job  4:3).  It  is  used 
chiefly,  however,  to  mean  “to  warn,”  “to  set  right” 
or  “to  instruct.”  Examples  are  found  in  Behm, 
TDNT  4, 1020. 

71  Acts  20:31  has  Paul  saying,  “to  admonish  every  one 
with  tears”  (pera  SaKpOaiv  vovderOiv  <kva  luavTOv), 

72  Both  verbs  occur  together  quite  often.  Cf.  Plato, 

Prot.  323D,  “nobody  is  wroth  with  them  or  reproves 
them  or  lectures  .  .  (o65els  OvpovTai  vovderet 

8l86.<xk€l);  Rep.  399B,  “by  teaching  and  admo¬ 
nition”  (ft  81 Saxjj  nal  vovderTjffet) ;  Laws  845B  “ad¬ 
monishing  and  instructing”  (vovOeTTjaavTa  /cal 
SiMfapra).  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  32.27,  “to  those 
who  admonish  and  instruct”  (rots  vovSerovffi  nal 
dMaKOvat,).  Plutarch,  Aud .  46B  (15),  “giving  in¬ 
struction  or  admonition”  ( 8l86.(tkovtos  Kai  vovde- 


touvtos).  Plutarch  attributes  to  admonition  (pou0e- 
relv)  the  power  to  effect  “repentance”  (peTavoia): 
in  Quomodo  adulator  68F  (28)  and  De  virtute  morali 
452C  (12).  Lightfoot  and  Lohmeyer,  ad  /or.,  are 
employing  Greek  thought,  however,  when  they  as¬ 
sert  that  in  Col  1:28  “warning”  (vovdtTtLV)  aims 
at  “repentance”  (ptravoia)  and  “teaching”  ( 818a - 
anew)  at  “faith”  (it ions).  Cf.  Behm,  TDNT 4, 

1021,  n.  14. 

73  Cf.  Karl  Heinrich  Rengstorff,  TDNT 2,  147,  “It 
is  only  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  that  we  find 
8i&6.<jKtiv  mentioned  with  vovdereiv  (1:28;  3:16) 

in  a  pastoral  and  ethical  sense  .  .  .  Only  in  Col  do  we 
find  this  change,  and  in  the  Past.  8t8a<TK€iv  and  its 
derivations  become  prominent.” 

74  This  sharply  contradicts  any  attempt  to  limit  the 
teaching  of  wisdom  to  only  a  small  circle  of  initiates. 
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ing”  (avvtais) 75  prove  themselves  exactly  in  this,  that 
life  is  conducted  “in  wisdom”  (tv  <ro<j>l$  4:5)  and  that 
God’s  will  is  done  (1 :9f).  The  goal  of  the  instruction  is 
therefore  “that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ”  (tva  irapaarrjacvpLtv  navra  avBpcvirov  Tt- 
Xtiov  tv  Xpiora)).  So  far,  the  intention  of  the  divine 
reconciliation  has  been  defined  as  “to  present  you  holy, 
blameless  and  irreproachable  before  him”  (TrapaaTrjcrai 
vpas  ay Lovs  Kal  ap&jiovs  /cat  aveyKXrjrovs  tcartva)- 
mov  avTod).  Now  it  is  further  explained  that  God  has 
this,  his  work,  carried  out  by  the  apostle.  God  placed  him 
in  his  apostolic  office  in  order  to  realize  his  intention  to 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ.  In  the  Hellenistic 
world,  “someone  who  is  perfect”  (reXeios) 76  often 
designated  a  man  who  was  deemed  worthy  of  special 
experiences  of  the  divine  by  means  of  an  appropriation  of 
“spirit”  (nvtvpa)  or  by  initiation  into  mysteries.77  It 
is  therefore  conceivable  that  in  the  “philosophy”  (0iAo- 
aotfiia)  which  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  has  to  oppose, 
those  who  had  the  experience  of  being  filled  with  super¬ 
natural  wisdom  and  divine  power  were  regarded  as 
“perfect”  (reXeioi). 70  To  such  a  conception  Col  con¬ 
trasts  its  own  understanding  of  wisdom  and  perfection 


which  is  wholly  directed  toward  obedient  fulfillment 
of  the  divine  will.  The  apostle  and  his  co-workers  there¬ 
fore  pray  to  God  for  the  community  that  “you  may  stand 
forth  perfect  and  be  filled  with  everything  that  is  God’s 
will”  (tva  araQr\Tt  rtXtioi  /cat  TrtTrXr]po<j>opr)p.tvoi  tv 
iravrl  OtXrjparL  tov  dtov  4:12).  This  draws  upon  Old 
Testament  and  Jewish  tradition79  as  it  was  appropriated 
and  further  developed  in  primitive  Christian  exhorta¬ 
tion  (e.g.  Mt  5:48;  Rom  12:2;  Jas  1 :4,  25;  3:2;  etc.). 

What  is  necessary  is  to  recognize  and  to  examine  “what 
is  the  will  of  God,  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  per¬ 
fect”  (rt  to  dtXrjpa  rod  dtov ,  t6  ayadov  /cat  tvaptarov 
/cat  riXtLov  Rom  12:2).  The  demand  to  “be  perfect, 
as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect”  (tatadt  ovv  vptis 
TtXtLot  d)s  6  irarrjp  vp&v  6  ovpavtos  TtXtids  tarcv  Mt 
5:48)  is  fulfilled  where  the  will  of  God  is  done  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Lord.80  Whoever  belongs  to  the  exalted  Christ 
and  follows  his  command  will  be  “perfect  in  Christ” 
(rcXctos  tv  Xptaraj).81 

■  29  The  apostle  exerts  himself  to  deliver  this  message.82 
“I  toil”  (/coTTtco)  does  not  refer  to  the  manual  work  which 
Paul  performs  to  earn  his  own  living  (1  Thess  2:9;  1  Cor 
4:12;  2  Thess  3:8).  Rather,  it  signifies  the  difficult  work  of 


75  For  the  concepts  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the 
apocalyptic  context,  cf.  1  En  37:4;  48:7;  49: 1,  3; 
51:3;  etc. 

76  For  the  concept  rcXctos  (perfect),  cf.  Paul  Johannes 
du  Plessis,  Teleios ,  The  Idea  of  Perfection  in  the  New 
Testament  (Kampen:  1959);  Gerhard  Delling, 
TWNT%,  68-79;  and  R.  Newton  Flew,  The  Idea 

of  Perfection  in  Christian  Theology:  An  Historical  Study 
of  the  Christian  Ideal  for  the  Present  Life  (Oxford:  The 
University  Press;  London:  Humphrey  Milford, 

1934). 

77  Iamblichus,  Myst.  3.7  says  that  whoever  is  perfect 
(reXeios)  knows  “what  enthusiasm  or  divine  pos¬ 
session  really  is  and  how  it  is  developed”  (rts  6  kv- 
6ov<Jiaap.o$  kon  Kal  ottws  ylverai.  Trans,  from 
Theurgia,  or  The  Egyptian  Mysteries ,  tr.  Alexander 
Wilder  [London:  William  Rider  &  Son,  Ltd.;  New 
York:  The  Metaphysical  Publishing  Co.,  1911], 

117).  Cf.  also  Corp.  Herm.  4.4  “Now  those  who  gave 
heed  to  the  proclamation,  and  those  who  baptized 
themselves  in  the  baptism  of  the  mind,  these  men 
got  a  share  oi gnosis  and  then  became  perfect  men, 
since  they  received  the  mind”  (6<tol  p.kv  ohv  cnnnjKav 
tov  KiipvyfiaTos  Kal  kfiaiTTlaavTo  tov  voosf  ovtol 
fitTeaxov  Ttjs  yvwaews  Kal  rcXeiot  eyk vovto  av- 
dpcoiroi,  t6v  vovv  SetafievoL  [trans.]).  Philo,  Som. 
2.234  has  “Moses  then  describes  the  perfect  man  as 
neither  God  nor  man,  but,  as  I  have  said  already, 


on  the  border  line  between  the  uncreated  and  the 
perishing  form  of  being”  ( tov  p.kv  ovv  TeXetov  oCrc 
dedv  oCre  avdpwirov  kvaypafai  Mwutrijs,  AXX’,  ojs 
etfav,  fitdoptov  ttJs  ay €vt\tov  /cai  <pdapTr\s  tpvatus). 
In  1  Cor  2:6  Paul  says  “yet  among  the  perfect  (RSV : 
mature)  we  do  impart  wisdom”  (<T0<t>lav  dk  XaXoD- 
p,€V  kv  rots  rcXetots)  and  he  uses  r^Xetot  to  mean 
the  same  thing  as  TTPev^aTiKol  (spiritual;  1  Cor  3:1). 
Cf.  Wilckens,  Weisheity  53—60,  and  the  further  ex¬ 
amples  there. 

78  Cf.  4:12  where  the  word  TtXtvoi  (perfect)  stands 
alongside  TT€TrXr\po<popT}p.kvoi  (being  filled) — which 
the  author  of  Col,  however,  relates  to  the  will  of 
God.  Cf.  further  Lightfoot,  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad 
loc. 

79  Cf.  LXX  Deut  18:13;  3  Kg  8:61;  11:4,  10;  15:3, 

14;  1  Chr  28:9;  Wisd  Sol  9:6;  Sir  44: 17;  and  also 
Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.  The  writings  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity  continually  emphasize  that  it  is  necessary 
“to  walk  perfectly  in  all  the  ways  commanded  by 

God”  (*?«  ott  7133  cron  n:>l?n^  l  QS  HI.9f).  Cf. 
further,  1  QS  1.8;  II.2;  III. 3;  IV.22;  VIII. 1,  9f,  18, 
20f;  etc.;  CD  1.21 ;  11.15;  VII. 5;  etc.;  also  cf.  Rigaux, 
“R6v61ation  des  Myst^res,”  237-62. 

80  Trapa<JTr)<jwp.ev  (that  we  may  present) — as  it apa- 
CTijaat  (to  present)  in  1 :22 — is  hardly  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  a  futuristic-eschatological  sense,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  final  judgment.  Rather,  the  results  of 
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the  one  who  labors  untiringly  for  the  community’s  wel¬ 
fare.  03  Of  course,  others  are  engaged  in  faithful  labor 
for  the  community  (e.g.,  1  Thess  5:12;  1  Cor  16:16;  Rom 
16:6;  etc.),  but  this  passage  speaks  only  of  the  toiling  of 
the  apostle  as  he  is  performing  missionary  service  in 
all  the  world. 04  Paul  can  say  of  himself,  “I  toiled  harder 
than  any  of  them”  (TrepLaadrepov  avr&v  ira vtojv  €kottl- 
aaa) ;  yet  he  also  prevents  any  sort  of  misunderstanding, 
as  though  he  would  want  to  boast  about  himself,  by 
adding  “though  it  was  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
is  with  me”  (om  kyd)  8k  aWa  rj  x&PL*  T°v 
kpoi  1  Cor  15:10).  God’s  “power”  (8vvapis)  proves  to 
be  effective  in  the  labor  of  its  messenger.  Paul  says,  “I 
can  do  all  things  in  him  who  strengthens  me”  (iravra 
iaxvw  *v  r£?  kvSvvapovvTi  pe  Phil  4:1 3),  for  God  is 
“the  one  at  work  among  you  both  to  will  and  to  work  for 
his  good  pleasure”  (6  kvepy&v  kv  vpiv  to  6k\eiv  /cat  to 
kvepyeiv  virkp  Trjs  evSoKias  Phil  2:1 3). 05  His  power06 
lifts  up  the  weak  and  grants  strength  to  endure. 87  Through 
this  alone  the  apostle  knows  himself  capable  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  exertion  required  of  him.80 
■  2:1  Because  Paul  fulfills  his  apostolic  commission  in 
the  worldwide  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the  service 


rendered  by  the  Apostle  to  the  nations  also  pertains  to  the 
community  at  Colossae.  Although  Paul  has  never  per¬ 
sonally  met  the  community,  he  has  been  active  for  them 
for  a  long  time  (“strife,”  &yo)V,  2:1,  connects  with  “striv¬ 
ing,”  &yu)vi£6j. Levos,  1 :29).  Thus  he  can  turn  to  them 
now  in  direct  personal  address. 

Paul  introduces  important  communications  to  the 
community  by  saying,  “for  I  want  you  to  know”  (Oekco 
yap  vpas  eidevai  cf.  1  Cor  1 1 :3)  or  “but  I  would  not 
have  you  ignorant”  ( ov  6e\o)  8e  vpas  ayvoeiv  Rom 
1 :1 3). 89  After  this  phrase  in  Rom  1:13  Paul  emphatically 
assures  the  community  which  he  does  not  know  per¬ 
sonally  that  he  had  often  undertaken  to  visit  it-,  but  had 
thus  far  been  hindered  in  realizing  his  wish.  In  the  same 
way  this  passage  in  Col  is  intended  to  establish  the  per¬ 
sonal  bond  between  Paul  and  the  letter’s  recipients. 

For  this  reason  it  is  explained  that  the  striving90  in  which 
Paul  engages  in  all  places  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  church  also  concerns  the  Christians  in 
the  cities  of  the  Lycus  valley.  Thus  a  close  bond  between 
himself  and  the  church  has  already  been  formed91  and  is 
now  to  be  strengthened  by  the  letter.  The  apostle  knows 
that  he  is  bound  not  only  to  the  Christians  in  Colossae,92 


the  apostolic  work  should  be  visible  in  the  conduct 
of  the  community.  Therefore,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
explain  kv  XpiOTtJ)  (in  Christ)  as  a  forensic  term 
and  to  paraphrase  it  as  “So  that  through  us  (i.e.  our 
proclamation)  all  men  come  before  Christ  as  per¬ 
fected”  [Trans.].  This  is  the  position  of  Hans-Ludolf 
Parisius,  “Uber  die  forensische  Deutungsmoglich- 
keit  des  paulinischen  kv  Xptffroj,”  £NW  49  (1958): 
287. 

81  Concerning  the  formula-like  expression  “in  Christ” 
in  Col,  cf.  above,  p.  10. 

82  The  words  tis  6  (for  which)  form  a  loose  connection 
to  the  preceding. 

83  Cf.  Adolf  v.  Harnack,  “K67TOS  (Komav,  Oi  Ko7Ti- 
<j3 vres)  im  friihchristlichen  Sprachgebrauch,”  £ NW 
27  (1928):  1-10;  and  Friedrich  Hauck,  TDNT  3, 
827-30. 

84  Cf.  Gal  4:11;  1  Cor  3:8;  2  Cor  6:5;  11:23,  27;  Phil 
2:16. 

85  For  kvkpyoa/kvepyeiadat  (the  working  power/to 
work  effectively),  cf.  Georg  Bertram,  TDNT  2,  652- 
54. 

86  Cf.  1  En  60: 16,  “according  to  the  might  of  his 
strength.” 

87  Cf.  Col  2:12,  “through  faith  in  the  working  power 
of  God”  (5ta  rrjs  rdaroos  rrjs  kvepyeias  tov  6  tov). 
Eph  1:19,  “according  to  the  working  of  his  great 
might”  (/card  rijv  kvkpytiav  tov  Kpkrovs  Trjs  la - 


Xvos  avrov );  and  3:7,  “by  the  working  of  his 
power”  (/card  rrjv  kvkpyttav  rrjs  Swap oos  avrov). 

88  The  participle  kytovi^optvos  (striving)  here  does 
not  mean  a  contest  (1  Cor  9:25)  but  rather  expresses 
the  apostle’s  toil  and  exertion.  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven, 
ad  loc.y  contra  Ethelbert  Stauffer,  TDNT  1 ,  1 38f. 

In  4:12  this  is  said  of  Epaphras’  activity  on  behalf 
of  the  Colossians:  rravrore  ay  a ivi£6ptvos  i/rrkp  vptov 
kv  rats  rrpoaevx&ts  (constantly  stands  up  for  you 
in  his  prayers).  Cf.  Victor  C.  Pfitzner,  Paul  and 
the  Agon  Motif:  Traditional  Athletic  Imagery  in  the 
Pauline  Literature ,  Suppl.  to  NovTest  16  (Leiden: 
1967),  109f. 

89  Cf.  1  Thess  4: 13;  1  Cor  10:1;  12:1;  2  Cor  1:8;  Rom 
11:25. 

90  The  word  kydov  does  not  mean  “martyrdom”  (thus 
Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.)  but  rather  connects  with  1:29 
and  points  to  the  apostle’s  engagement  in  his  work. 

91  Cf.  Gal  2:5.  Here  Paul  speaks  of  the  effect  of  the 
previously  achieved  decision  in  Jerusalem  upon  the 
Galatian  community,  and  he  asserts  that  at  that 
time  the  whole  issue  at  stake  was  “that  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  might  be  preserved  for  you”  (tW  i)  aKif- 
6e La  tov  evayy e\iov  biapelvjj  rrpds  vpas). 

92  In  the  mss  f  DGal  the  word  virkp  (for)  is  replaced 
by  the  more  common  rrepi  (concerning).  Cf.  Blass- 
Debrunner,  par.  229,  231. 
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but  also  to  their  neighboring  community  in  Laodicea.93 
Both  communities  are  in  close  contact  with  one  another 
and  are  therefore  instructed  tQ  exchange  between  them 
the  apostolic  letter  sent  to  them  (4:16).  The  acute  danger, 
against  which  the  letter  wants  to  warn  the  Colossians 
(2:6-23),  clearly  threatens  not  only  this  community,  but 
all  Christians  in  the  whole  area.94  Since  they  are  all 
expected  to  heed  the  apostolic  teaching,  they  are  first  of 
all  made  aware  of  the  apostle’s  genuine  devotion  to  them. 
He  not  only  strives  for  those  Christians  who  are  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  him,  but  particularly  for  those  members 
of  the  Colossian  and  Laodicean  communities  who  have 
not  yet  met  him.9S  Although  they  have  not  yet  seen  each 
other  face  to  face,96  the  apostle  and  the  community  are 
already  bound  together  in  mutual  encouragement. 

■  2  The  apostle  strives  for  the  communities  “that  their 
hearts  may  be  encouraged”  (iVa  TrapaK\r\d&<nv  at 
/capStat  clvt&v).  In  the  Hebraic  manner  of  speech  the 
heart  is  called  the  innermost  part  of  man,  his  self,97 


and  this  is  what  receives  the  “encouragement”  (wapd.- 
/cXrjcrts  cf.  4:8). 98  In  the  Pauline  letters  TvapaKa\elv 
can  mean  “admonish”  as  well  as  “encourage.”99  Here 
the  concern  is  not  with  admonition  but  with  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  their  hearts  which  should  result  from  the 
apostle’s  assurances  which  strengthen  the  community.  In 
the  following  phrase,  “united  in  love”  (cvfjLpifiaadkvTes 
kv  (ryaTTfl),100  the  verb  cruju/St/Safetp  could  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  of  “to  demonstrate”  or  “to  instruct”101 
(cf.  1  Cor  2:16;  Acts  9:22;  19:33).  Then  the  words  “in 
love”  {kv  &7<5i7rfl)  would  indicate  how  the  instruction  is 
given  to  the  community,  i.e.,  as  loving  admonition. 102 
Indeed,  the  following  terms  “insight”  (avveaLs)  and 
“knowledge”  {kTiyvaxTLs)  could  also  speak  for  this  ex¬ 
planation.  But  this  same  verb  is  also  used  in  2:19  and 
there  doubtless  means  “to  bring  together.”103  From  its 
head  the  whole  body  is  provided  with  sinews  and  liga¬ 
ments,  and  “knit  together  .  .  .  grows  with  a  growth  that  is 
from  God”  {avppLpatipevov  ati£et  rr}v  avS-yaw  rod 


93  A  later  report  about  the  community  in  Laodicea 
appears  in  Rev  3: 14-22. 

94  Since  4: 1 3  lists  the  community  in  nearby  Hierapolis 
along  with  those  in  Colossae  and  Laodicea,  several 
copyists  (in  104  pc  syh)  inserted  “and  for  those  in 
Hierapolis”  (/cat  twv  kv  'Icpa^oXei)  in  this  passage. 

95  The  Greek  phrasing,  ocroi  ob\  tbpcLKav  t6  Trpbaa)- 
tt6v  pov  kv  vapid  does  not  mean  “all  who  have  not 
yet  seen  me.”  Rather,  it  means  “all  who  are  among 
you  and  do  not  yet  know  me  personally.”  Elsewhere 
the  word  6vol  (as  many  as  —  all  who)  usually  intro¬ 
duces  the  conclusion  which  rounds  off  an  enumera¬ 
tion.  Cf.  Acts  4:6,  “Annas  the  high  priest  and  Caia- 
phas  and  John  and  Alexander,  and  all  who  were  of 
the  high-priestly  family”  Avvas  6  dpxitpevs  koX 
Kaia0as  /cat  T cobvvijs  /cat  ’AX«£a vbpos  /cal  6voi 
rjaav  €/c  ykvovs  apxi€part/coD);  Rev  18:17,  “And 
all  shipmasters  and  seafaring  men,  sailors  and  all 
whose  trade  is  on  the  sea”  (/cal  iras  Kvj3epvr)T7}S  /cal 
Tras  6  «rt  tottov  Tr\ku)v  /cat  vavrat  /cai  tiaot  t^v 
O&Xavvav  kpyafovrai). 

96  Cf.  1  Thess  2:17,  “we  were  bereft  of  you  ...  in  per¬ 
son  not  in  heart”  (b.Trop<f>avLvdkvTes  d0'  vpwv  .  .  . 
7rpo<Tcl>7rcjj  ol)  /capStp);  3:10,  “that  we  may  see  you 
face  to  face”  (cts  rb  Lbeiv  vpwv  t6  TTpbvwTrov) ;  Gal 
1:22,  “not  known  by  sight”  (byvoovpevos  ra>  7rpoa- 
coircp) .  For  TrpbawTrov  with  the  meaning  of  “per¬ 
sonal  presence,”  cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  TDNT  6,  lib. 
For  the  form  kopanav  cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par. 

83,1 ;  Ludwig  Radermacher,  Neutestamentliche  Gram- 
matik)  Das  Griechische  desNeuen  Testaments  im  %usam- 
menhang  mit  der  Volkssprache ,  HNT  1 ,  1  (Tubingen, 
21925),  94,  96;  and  Moulton,  Prolegomenat  52. 


97  Cf.  Johannes  Behm,  TDNT 3,  609-13. 

98  Since  the  phrase  “and  for  all  who  do  not  know  me 
personally”  (/cal  6aot  ov\  kopanav)  precedes  this 
sentence,  the  following  pronominal  form  is  “their” 
(avr&v)  and  not  “your”  ( vp&v )  which  could  have 
been  expected. 

99  For  irapaKaXeiv  (to  admonish,  warn,  etc.)  cf.  1 
Thess  4:1;  2  Cor  5:20;  10:1;  Rom  12: 1 ;  Phil  4:2;  etc. 
For  its  meaning  as  “to  comfort,”  cf.  2  Cor  1:4,  6; 

2:7;  7:6,  13;  etc.  Cf.  also  Otto  Schmitz,  TDNT  5, 
793-99.  Heinrich  Schlier,  “Vom  Wesen  der  aposto- 
lischen  Ermahnung”  in  Die  Zeit  der  Kirche  (Freiburg: 
1956),  89,  “The  apostolic  admonition  is  a  concerned 
address  which  draws  near  to  the  brothers  and  at 

the  same  time  contains  requests,  comfort  and  warn¬ 
ing”  [Trans.].  Cf.  further,  Carl  J.  Bjerkelund,  Para - 
kalS:  Form ,  Funktion  und  Sinn  der  parakalS-Satze  in  den 
paulinischen  Briejeny  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Norve- 
gica  (Oslo:  1967),  92. 

100  In  the  mss  $  pm  the  participle  takes  the  genitive 
plural  form  avpfh&aadkvTWV  to  correspond  to  the 
previous  plural  genitive  pronoun  form  avrwv 
(their). 

101  Iamblichus,  Vit.  Pyth.  13.60,  “Pythagoras  .  .  .  taught 
that  by  learning  all  things  are  advantageous  to 
those  having  intellect”  ( Yivdaybpas  .  .  .  crup/3i/3d- 
fed!',  ws  bibaaKaXiq.  iravra  irepiytvtTcu  rots  vovv 
kxovcnv  [Trans.]).  Cf.  also  Aristotle,  Topica  7.5 
(154A  35f);  8.3  (158B  27);  8.1 1  (161B  37).  Also, 
Philo,  Rer.  Div.  Her .  25  “You  have  taught  me  to  say 
what  should  be  said”  (<rv  rd  AtKrka  o,i/i'€0£j9acras 
elntiv) ;  and  LXX  Exod  4: 1 2, 1 5 ;  1 8: 1 6 ;  Lev 
10:11;  Deut  4: 9 ;  etc.  Further  examples  in  Gerhard 
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Seov  cf.  also  Eph  4 : 1 6) .  In  3 :4  love  is  called  the  “bond  of 
perfection”  (ovvdeapos  rrjs  TeXeibTrjTOs) .  Thus  also 
in  Col  2:1,  crvpfiifi6.£eiv  must  mean  “to  bring  together,” 
“unite,”  and  the  words  “in  love”  (e v  h.ykw jj)  show  what 
will  give  stability  to  this  “bringing  together.”  The  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  whole  community  is  founded,  maintained 
and  strengthened  by  love,  the  bond  of  perfection. 104 

In  this  unity105  the  community  should  attain  to  “all 
the  riches  of  the  fullness  of  the  insight,  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  God’s  mystery,  Christ”  (els  wav  7 rXoOros  rrjs 
7 r\7]po<lx)pias  rrjs  avveaewsf  els  ewiyvcoaiv  tov  pv- 
arTjpiov  rod  Beov,  XpurTov).  This  pleonastic  phrase 
again  stresses  the  significance  of  right  “insight”  (avveois) 
and  “understanding”  (ewlyviocris)  for  the  life  of  the 
community  (cf.  1 :9f).  The  rich  fullness106  of  insight  and 
understanding  is  characterized  by  connecting  the  words 
“riches”  (7rXouros) 107  and  “fullness”  (w\ripo4>opla) 
with  the  term  “insight”  which  follows  them.  The  word 
Tvhr\po<t>opia  (it  is  seldom  used  and  does  not  appear  in 
the  LXX)  means  “complete  fullness,”  but  also  “complete 
certainty.” 1 00  Paul  speaks  of  “full  conviction”  when  he 
looks  back  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Thessalonian  com¬ 
munity:  “our  gospel  came  to  you  not  only  in  word,  but 


also  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  full  convic¬ 
tion”  (t6  evayy ekiov  rjpwv  ovk  eyevrjBy]  els  vpas  ev 
\6yu)  p6vovy  dXXa  ev  dvvkpei  /cat  7 rvevpaTi  ay'uo  kclI 
7T \r]po<t>oplq.  7 roWfj  1  Thess  1 : 5). 109  In  this  passage 
of  Col  7T \7]po<t>opia  could  also  be  translated  as  “cer¬ 
tainty,”  1 10  yet  the  phrasing  7rXoDros  rrjs  7tXt jpoipoplas 
(riches  of  fullness)  is  better  viewed  as  a  tautology  which 
aims  at  expressing  the  abounding  fullness  of  understand¬ 
ing- — indeed,  “all”  (wav)  stands  in  an  emphatic  position 
at  the  head  of  this  word  series !  The  life  of  the  community 
should  mature  to  this  complete  fullness  of  understanding. 
The  object  of  this  “insight”  is  expressed  in  the  genitive 
which  is  attached  to  the  parallel  term  “understanding” 
(cwiyvtoois).  It  is  the  mystery  of  God  which  he  has  made 
known  in  the  proclamation  of  Christ  among  the  nations 
(cf.  1:260.* 11 

The  concise  formulation,  “God’s  mystery,  Christ” 

(tov  pvaTijpiov  tov  Beov,  XpurTov),  which  states  that 
Christ  proclaimed  among  the  nations  is  the  content  of  the 
divine  mystery, 112  has  given  rise  to  manifold  alterations. 
All  of  them  can  be  explained  as  variants  of  the  original 
text  which  is  witnessed  by  p46  B  Hilary: 113 


Delling,  TWNT1,  763. 

102  This  is  how  the  Vulgate  understood  it,  “being  in¬ 
structed  in  charity”  (instnicti  incaritate).  Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad loc.t  also  take  it  in  this  sense;  similarly, 
Spicq,  Agape ,  248-50.  Cf.  also  Delling,  TWNT1 , 
764,  n.  10. 

103  For  this  meaning,  known  equally  well  from  ancient 
times,  cf.  Herodotus,  1.74.3  (concerning  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  former  foes):  ot  crvv-fii&kcravTts  av- 
to{js  (those  who  brought  them  together;  [Trans.]). 
Thucydides  2.29.6:  ^vvefUflaae  teal  t6v  IltpSiK- 
kclv  rots  ’A&rjvaiois,  i.e.,  he  brought  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  Perdiccas  and  the  Athenians. 

Plato,  Prot.  337E:  waw ep  vwd  biaiTTjTwv  ifp&v 
<rvp^t^a^6vTO)V  els  t6  peaov  (as  it  were,  under  our 
arbitration,  coining  to  terms). 

104  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.}  “in  order  that  they  may  guard 
the  harmony  according  to  Christ”  (tv a  t^v  Kara 
Xpiarbv  <f>v\afa(riv  <rvp<f>0)vlav  [trans.]).  Also, 
Gerhard  Delling,  TWNT1 ,  764;  and  Percy,  Prob- 
leme ,  427,  and  almost  all  exegetes,  except  those  men¬ 
tioned  on  p.  80,  n.  102.  The  participle  acquires 

an  optative  meaning  in  the  context.  Cf.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena ,  182. 

105  In  the  mss  D*  Ambst  the  connective  Kal  is  missing. 

106  The  Greek  els  wav  7 rXoDros  (lit.  =for  all  wealth)  is 
changed  by  the  mss  A  C  pc  to  read  els  wav  t6  w\ovtos 
(for  the  whole  wealth  [neuter]);  and  St  D  pi  changed 


it  to  read  wkvra  (D*  adds  t6v )  ^XoDtov  (all  [the] 
wealth  [masc.]).  Cf.  above,  p.  95,  n.  62  on  1:27. 

1 07  Cf.  1 : 27,  “the  richness  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery” 
(t6  wXovtos  tt)s  66£t7S  toD  pvarripLov  tovtov). 

108  Cf.  Bauer,  r.y.;  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT 6,  31  Of.  In 
examples  from  non-Christian  usage  the  meaning 

is  always  “certainty.”  Cf.  P.  Giess.  87.25f  (2nd  cent. 
A.D.)  [r]i)v  w\r}po4>o[plav  .  .  .]  ctti  toutois  Kat  (cer¬ 
tainty  in  these  things  [Trans.]) ;  and  Rhetores  Graeci 
(ed.  Christian  Walz  [1833]),  VII. 108.3  ewlpprjpa 
/3e/3aubff€ws  ov  pera  w\r}po<t>opLas  t6  way  tov  ep- 
<t>aivei  tt}s  KaraX^ews  (being  a  byword  of  surety, 
[that  which  is  clear]  shows  with  certainty  that  which 
is  firm  in  the  concept.  [Trans.]). 

109  Cf.  also  Heb  6: 1 1  “in  full  assurance  of  hope”  (irp6s 

rifv  wXrjpoepoplav  rfjs  eXwldos). 

110  Cf.  James  Hope  Moulton,  A  Grammar  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek ,  vol.  3,  Syntax  by  Nigel  Turner  (Edin¬ 
burgh:  T.  &.T.  Clark,  1963),  21 1,  “conviction 
which  is  the  result  of  insight  (or  intelligence).” 

111  The  understanding  of  the  divine  mystery  belongs 
with  the  recognition  of  the  divine  will  (1:9),  for  who¬ 
ever  has  recognized  Christ  as  the  content  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  owes  him  obedience  as  his  Lord. 

112  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.y  takes  the  word  XpwroO  (Christ) 
to  be  a  marginal  gloss  which  intruded  into  the  text 
quite  early.  But  the  manuscript  tradition  offers  no 
support  for  this  supposition. 
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1. 

Abbreviations  of  the  original  text  want  to  make  it  more 
understandable: 

to 0  fivarrjpiov  tov  Beov 

H  P  69  pc  “of  the  mystery  of  God” 
rod  fjLvarrjplov  XpuxTOV 

1739  “of  the  mystery  of  Christ” 

TOV  pV(TT7JploV  TOV  XptCTTOU 

1462  pc  “of  the  mystery  of  the  Christ” 

2. 

The  insertion  of  8  eaTiv  (which  is)  after  “mystery  of 
God”  clearly  separates  Xpiarov  (Christ)  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  characterizes  it  as  an  explanation:  tov  fiv- 
(TTTjpiov  to v  Beov,  8  e<TTLv  XpLffTds  D*  Aug  ( De  trin 
1 3.2.4)  d  c  Vigilius  of  Thapsus  “of  the  mystery  of  God, 
which  is  Christ.” 

3. 

One  or  several  words  are  inserted  between  “God”  and 
“Christ”  to  achieve  a  smoother  text: 

TOV  fJLVffTTJplOV  TOV  BeOV  Kal  XpuTTOV  Cyril  Alex 
“of  the  mystery  of  God  and  Christ” 
tov  fjLV<TT7)piov  tov  Be ov  7rarpos  tov  XptcrroD  ft  * 
(without  tov)  A  C  pc 

“of  the  mystery  of  God,  the  Father  oj  Christ” 

TOV  flV(TTT)pLoV  TOV  BeOV  KCLL  TTCLTpOS  TOV  XplGTOV  tf3 

*syh 

“of  the  mystery  of  God  and  of  the  Father  of  Christ” 
tov  fjLV(TT7]piov  tov  Beov  7rarpos  Kal  tov  XpiaTov 
0208  442  syP 

“of  the  mystery  of  God,  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ” 
tov  fivaTTjpiov  tov  Beov  Kai  7rarpos  Kal  tov  Xpi- 

GTOV  ® 

“of  the  mystery  of  God  both  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ” 


4. 

The  genitive,  XpurroO  (of  Christ)  is  altered  into  the 
prepositional  dative  to  read  ev  XpurrcJ)  (in  Christ) : 
tov  fivaTTjpiov  tov  Beov  ev  Xpurrcj)  33  (+  tov  before 
ev  XpiaTQ)  ClemAlex: 

“the  mystery  of  God  in  Christ”  or  “the  mystery  of 

God,  which  is  in  Christ.” 

■  3  The  concept  “Christ  alone,”  which  has  just  been 
stated,  is  reinforced  by  the  relative  clause.  Just  as  the  right 
understanding  of  the  community  is  dependent  upon 
Christ  alone,  so  also  “wisdom”  (ao<f>la)  and  “knowl¬ 
edge”  (yv&ais)  have  their  ground  only  in  him.  The 
modifier,  “all”  (itAptcs),  bans  all  exceptions,  so  that  all 
attempts  to  search  out  other  sources  of  knowledge  besides 
Christ  are  both  vain  and  false.  “Wisdom”  (ao<f>la)  and 
“knowledge”  (yvQats)  are  almost  combined  into  a 
single  entity  by  the  use  of  one  definite  article  for  both 
terms;  they  are  frequently  juxtaposed  in  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion.  1 14  They  occur  together  also  in  the  praise  which  Paul 
raises  to  the  marvel  of  God’s  governance:  “O  the  depth 
of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God”  (c5 
fiaBos  ttXovtov  Kal  aotpias  Kal  yvuxxeuis  Beov  Rom 
1 1 :33).  All  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
contained115  in  Christ,  but  they  are  “hidden”  (6.w6- 
Kpv<f>ot). 1 16  The  image  here  is  that  of  a  hidden  treasure 
for  which  there  are  hints  that  entice  the  searcher  to  wager 
everything  on  finding  it.  Thus  this  sentence  implies  chal¬ 
lenge  to  search  out  the  only  place  where  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  to  be  found. 117  Jewish 
apocalyptic  often  speaks  of  a  hidden  treasure  in  order  to 
create  interest  in  its  invitations  to  right  knowledge,  since 
under  the  guise  of  the  mystery  lies  the  gift  which  God 
through  revelation  has  allotted  to  the  elect. 118  In  the 
same  way  Col  mentions  the  concealment  of  the  treasures 


113  Cf.  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  The  Text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment:  Its  Transmission ,  Corruption ,  and  Restoration  (New 
York  and  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  21968), 
236-38. 

114  LXX  Eccl  1:16-18;  2:26;  7:12;  9:10;  Sir  21: 13; 
also  1  QS  IV.3,  22;  1  QH  I.18f;  CD  II.3. 

1 1 5  In  the  Greek  sentence,  eiolv  (they  are)  means  the 
existence  of  the  treasures,  whereas  dir6xpu0oi  (hid¬ 
den)  indicates  the  manner  of  their  existence.  Cf. 

1  En  49:3,  “and  in  him  (i.e.  the  Son  of  Man)  dwells 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  the  spirit  which  gives  in¬ 
sight,  and  the  spirit  of  understanding  and  of  might, 
and  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 


righteousness.” 

116  For  d7r6Kpw/>os  (hidden),  cf.  Albrecht  Oepke, 
TDNT  3,  961. 

117  The  text  neither  contains  an  OT  quote  nor  is  any 
allusion  to  an  OT  passage  intended.  Cf.  LXX  Isa 
45:3,  Kai  aoi  dijaavpovs  aKoretvobs,  dTroxpu- 
0ous  doparous  dvoifw  <ro t  (And  I  shall  give  to  you 
dark  treasures;  hidden  and  invisible  things  I  shall 
disclose  to  you);  Sir  1:25,  kv  drjca vpois  acx^ias  (in 
the  treasures  of  wisdom);  also,  Pr  2:3f. 

118  E.g.  1  En  46:3,  “This  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  has 
righteousness,  with  whom  dwells  righteousness,  and 
who  reveals  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hid- 
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in  order  to  mark  the  location  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
The  mystery  which  was  hidden  for  ages  and  generations  is 
now  revealed  to  the  saints  of  God  (1 :26)  and  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  proclamation  of  Christ  among  the  nations 
(1 :27).  Therefore,  in  him  alone  exists  the  right  “insight,” 
“understanding,”  “wisdom,”  and  “knowledge.” 

■  4  Now,  however,  the  warning  is  sounded:  all  this  has 
been  said 1 1 9  so  that  the  community  does  not  unwarily 
heed  the  splendid,  high-sounding  words  of  the  deceivers. 
TndavoXoyia  is  the  art  of  persuading120  which  is  clearly 
given  a  negative  meaning  here:  they  are  attempting  to 
deceive  others  by  false  pretenses.  This  kind  of  fraudulent 
activity  is  called  ira paXoyL^eadaL  (to  delude). 121  The 
community  is  warned  not  to  be  drawn  onto  thin  ice  by 
means  of  charming  speech. 122  The  genuine  messenger  of 


the  gospel  can  be  recognized  by  his  spreading  of  the 
word  “not  in  plausible  words  of  wisdom,  but  in  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Spirit  and  power”  (om  kv  Ttidols  ao(j>ias 
X6y olSj  dXX *  kv  fa rodei&L  TTvebparos  teal  Swap* cos 
1  Cor  2:4). 

■  5  Indeed,  the  danger  at  hand  is  not  to  be  underesti¬ 
mated, 123  because  the  Apostle  is  distant  and  cannot  be  on 
hand  to  speak  directly  to  the  community.  Even  if  he  is 
not  present  in  body, 124  he  is,  however, 125  present  with  it 
in  spirit.  Although  Tvvevpa  (spirit)  means  the  individual 
self  as  distinguished  from  the  body  of  a  person,  this  self 
is  connected  with  the  divine  Spirit  which  grants  strength 
to  the  apostle  to  unite  with  the  community  in  common 
action,  despite  the  distance. 126  Since  he  is  united  with  the 
community  in  this  way,  he  is  pleased  that  the  commu- 


den.” 

119  The  words,  “I  am  saying  this”  ( tovto  Xeyco),  relate 
to  what  was  just  said,  and  not  to  what  follows  (as 

is  often  the  case  for  Paul;  cf.  Gal  3:17;  1  Cor  1:12). 
The  reason  here  is  that  a  purpose  clause,  introduced 
by  “in  order  that”  ( Iva),  follows.  Cf.  Jn  5:34,  “But 
I  say  this  in  order  that  you  may  be  saved”  (raOra 
Xtyo)  tv a  v/i€is  cra^re).  Concerning  the  Iva  cf. 
Moulton-Tumer,  102:  “In  Col.  2:4  Iva  may  be 
final:  /  say  this  in  order  that  .  .  but  equally  possible 
is  an  imperatival  sense:  “Let  us  owe  .  .  ..”  Since 
Paul  otherwise  likes  to  use  “ but  I  say  this”  ( tovto 
8k  Xeyw),  the  mss  C  $  D  pi  Clem  Alex  have  added  a 
8e  here. 

120  Cf.  Plato,  Theaet.  162E:  “So  you  .  .  .  had  better 

consider  whether  you  will  accept  arguments  founded 
on  persuasion  and  probabilities  in  such  important 
matters”  (<TKOTT€LTt  ovv  .  .  .  ei  mdavo- 

Xoyiq.  re  kc it  eUooi  trepi  ti)\lkovtwv  Xeyopevovs 
X670US  [Trans.]);  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  1.3  (1094B). 

P.  Lips.  1.40.3.7:  “they  sought  to  keep  the  booty 
by  employing  the  art  of  persuasion”  (5ta  ireidavo- 
Xo-yias  tol  apTraycvra  £i)Tov<n  xarexet^).  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  LXX  and  does  not  reappear 
in  the  NT.  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

121  In  the  NT  the  verb  Trapa\oyL£todat  (to  delude, 
deceive)  reappears  only  in  Jas  1:22,  which  speaks 
of  the  self-deception  of  those  who  are  only  hearers 
and  not  doers  of  the  word  (Trapa\oyi$6pevoi  kav- 
rous).  The  word  is  widely  attested  outside  the  NT. 
Cf.  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  11.108,  “Athena  disguised 
as  him”  (' A8i)vav  irapaXoyioaaQat  a vt6v 
[Trans.]);  Epictetus,  Diss.  2.20.7,  “deceiving  you 
and  leading  you  astray”  (ttjaTraruxTiv  vpas  Kal 
Trapa\oyl$ovTai);  P.  Amh.  2,35.1 2f,  “and  deceived 
our  farmers”  {TrapaXoyHT&pevos  roOs  tt epl  i)pu)v 
ytbtpyoOs  [Trans.]);  and  P.  Magd.  29.5,  “he  has 


deceived  me”  (7rapaX€X67«rT<u  /ue).  Also  LXX 
Gen  29:25;  31:41;  Josh  9:22;  Judg  16:10, 13,  15A; 
etc.;  Bel  7,  “let  no  one  deceive  you”  (p ijdeis  <X€ 
7rapaXo7ifei7-0u).  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

122  The  mss  $  pm  ClemAlexpt  have  pi)  ris  instead  of 

pr)8eis. 

123  The  particle  “for”  (7ap)  makes  the  connection  to 
the  preceding.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.,  state  that 
it  “gives  Paul  a  basis  for  speaking  such  words  to 
the  Colossians  even  though  he  is  unknown  to  them 
and  not  present  with  them.” 

124  The  meaning  of  era p£  (flesh),  in  this  instance,  is 
the  same  as  <r&pa  (body),  i.e.,  bodily  existence.  Cf. 

1  Cor  5:3  “absent  in  body  .  .  .  present  in  spirit” 
(&71W  t<2  trwpaTLf  irapuv  81  riS  Trvevpan).  The 
same  thought  with  different  words  is  in  1  Thess  2:17, 
“we  were  bereft  of  you  ...  in  person  not  in  heart” 

( aTrop4>avi<rdevTes  a0’  vp&v  .  .  .  irpoacoTru)  ov  xap- 
8lq.).  Concerning  the  formulaic  character  of  the 
phrase  “absent  in  body,  present  in  spirit,”  cf.  Gustav 
Karlson,  “Formelhaftes  in  den  Paulusbriefen” 

Eranos  54  (1956):  138-41,  who  also  lists  further 
examples  from  ancient  epistolary  literature. 

125  The  word  aXXA  (yet)  introduces  the  second  part  of 
this  sentence.  Cf.  1  Cor  9:2;  2  Cor  4: 16;  Rom  6:5; 
etc.;  and  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  448,5. 

126  Cf.  Eduard  Schweizer,  TDNT  6,  436  on  1  Cor  5:3 
and  Col  2:5,  “Here  and  in  Col  2:5  the  7T^cDpa  of 
the  apostle  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  has  been  given  to  him,  which  denotes 
his  authority,  and  which  also  exerts  an  influence 
beyond  his  physical  presence.”  Cf.  also  Bultmann, 
Theology,  par.  18,3  (ET  1, 208);  Conzelmann,  Out¬ 
line,  176f,  180. 
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nity  is  faring  quite  well.  Both  the  participles  \aipOiV  Kai 
are  to  be  taken  together  as  one  expression, 
“rejoicing  to  see.” 127  What  sort  of  picture  does  the  com¬ 
munity  offer  to  the  apostle’s  view? 

The  words  rafts  (order)  and  <TTtpkppa  (firmness, 
solid  part)  can  appear  in  a  military  context.  Then  “or¬ 
der”  indicates  the  positions,  the  posts  which  the  soldiers 
occupy; 128  “firmness”  is  the  bulwark  or  fortification. 129 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  thought  here  is  based  on 
a  military  image,  so  that  the  community  would  be  in  rank 
and  file  order  as  though  prepared  for  battle. 130  The 
“order”  and  “bulwark”  of  an  army  would  of  course  be 
requisites  for  the  activity  of  soldiers,  but  hardly  a  cause 
for  praise  and  joy. 131  But  also  the  context  does  not  suggest 
in  any  way  that  the  position  of  troops  prepared  for  battle 
is  described  here. 132  Thus  both  concepts  are  employed 
in  a  more  general  sense.  The  well-ordered  condition 
which,  according  to  the  apostle’s  exhortation,  should 
characterize  the  community  is  what  “order”  (T&fts) 
means: 133  “all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in 
order”  (irbvTa  di  twxyvbws  Kai  /card  ra&v  yiviados 
1  Cor  14:40).  The  firm  strength  which  supports  the  faith 
of  the  community  is  what  “firmness”  (crrcpecopa) 


means. 134  The  word  “your”  (vpwv)  before  “order” 
shows  that  it  means  the  correct  order  of  the  community, 
and  “firmness”  is  followed  by  the  words  “of  your  faith 
in  Christ”  {rrj s  eis  Xpiardv  7rtcrTecos  vp&v)  in  order  to 
bring  the  section  to  an  effective  conclusion.  The  faith  of 
the  community  is  firmly  founded  because  it  is  oriented 
toward  Christ  alone. 135  If  the  community  holds  to  him 
resolutely,  no  temptation  can  really  endanger  it,  but  it 
will  persevere,  strong  and  steadfast  in  faith. 136 

The  praise  given  the  community  does  not  contain  a 
description  of  a  particular  situation  which  is  known  more 
clearly  by  the  letter’s  author  (cf.  1 :3-8).  Rather,  gen¬ 
eralizing  phrases  are  used  and  the  words  of  praise  present 
a  typical  image  of  a  community  which  preserves  the 
apostolic  message  faithfully  and  persists  in  it  unwaver¬ 
ingly — even  when  a  new  teaching  is  enticingly  presented. 
In  order  to  unmask  and  fend  off  such  teaching,  this  com¬ 
munity  needs  insight  in  the  right  gospel,  as  it  was  spread 
by  the  apostle  in  the  proclamation  of  Christ  among  the 
nations.  This  furnishes  the  basis  for  carrying  out  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  false  preaching,  for  the  apostolic  gospel 
establishes  the  norm  against  which  every  other  message  is 
to  be  measured. 


The  Language 
and  Style  of 
Colossians 


The  language  and  style  of  Colossians137  demon¬ 
strate  numerous  similarities  to  the  other  Pauline  let¬ 
ters.  These  connections  involve  phrases  and  clauses 
which  are  conditioned  by  the  formal  structure  of 

127  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  471,5. 

128  Cf.  Xenophon,  An.  1.2.18:  “was  filled  with  admira¬ 
tion  at  beholding  the  brilliant  appearance  and  order 
of  the  [Greek]  army”  (WoOffd  rijv  XapirpSTyra  Kai 
ttjv  t a£iv  rod  (TTpartOparos  kdavpaae).  Also 
Plutarch,  De  vita  Pyrrh.  16  “and  when  he  had  ob¬ 
served  their  order ,  the  appointment  of  their  watches, 
their  good  behavior,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  their  camp,  he  was  amazed”  (KdTiS&v  t6.£iv  Tt 
kcu  <f>v\a Kas  teal  Koapov  abrwv  Kai  t6  axVPa  TVS 
aTparoirtbeLas  Wavpaat  [Trans.]). 

129  Cf.  1  Macc  9: 14,  “Judas  saw  that  Bacchides  and 
the  solid  strength  of  the  ranks  were  on  the  right”  (Kai 
tlSev  TouSas  6rt  B aKx^s  Kai  t6  areptuipa  tt}s 
iraptpfiokijs  tv  rots  Sefiots  [Trans.]).  For  further 
examples  see  Georg  Bertram,  TWNT1  y  609-14. 

130  With  others,  Lohmeyer  takes  this  view,  ad  loc.,  “The 
apostle  is  ‘with  them’  as  a  field  commander  standing 
before  his  troops  and  arranging  the  ranks  for  battle 
once  more.” 

131  Cf.  Dibelius— Greeven,  ad  loc. 

132  Cf.  Abbott,  ad  loc.t  who  correctly  points  out  that 

and  (TTtptSjipa  do  not  necessarily  have  a  mili- 


the  Pauline  letter,  such  as  introduction  and  conclu¬ 
sion,138  the  beginning  of  the  thanksgiving  prayer,139 
connecting  phrases  and  words  introducing  instruc- 


tary  meaning,  but  only  assume  one  from  their  re¬ 
spective  contexts. 

133  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

134  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v.  The  word  (XTtpta )pa  can  also  mean 
the  firmament  of  heaven.  Thus,  e.g.,  LXX  Gen 
1:6-10;  Ezek  1:22-26;  also  1  En  18:2;  Philo,  Op. 
Mund.  36;  Test  Naph  3:4. 

135  Cf.  Phlm  5,  “the  faith  which  you  have  toward  the 
Lord  Jesus”  {rifv  irlanv  rjv  ?x€t*  T^v  Kvplov 
'I  ijaovv). 

136  Cf.  1  Pt  5:9:  “resist  him,  firm  in  your  faith”  ( 6.vrl~ 
<TTT}Tt  (TTtptoi  rp  irLffTti);  Acts  16:5:  “So  the 
churches  were  strengthened  in  the  faith”  (a£  ptv 
olv  tKK\T)(xLai  tartptovvTO  rp  iriarti). 

1 37  Cf.  Ernst  Theodor  Mayerhoff,  Der  Brief  an  die  Co- 

lossery  mit  vornehmhchrr  Beriicksichtigung  der  drei  Pasto¬ 
ral  brief  e  kritisch  gcprufl  (Berlin,  1838);  Holtzmann, 
Kritik,  esp.  104-21 ;  and  Percy,  Probleme ,  esp.  16-66; 
idem ,  “Zu  den  Problemen  der  Kolosser-  und  Ephe- 
serbriefe,”  (1950-51):  178-93.  Also  cf. 

the  various  NT  Introductions. 

138  As  seen  in  IlaCXos  6.ir6(TTo\os  ktX  (Paul,  an  apos¬ 
tle,  etc.);  x£p<*  vp.iv  Kai  tiprjvri  ktX  (grace  to  you 
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tional  expositions  and  hortatory  conclusions,140 
and  listing  of  messages  and  greetings.141  But  this  is 
not  all,  for  the  contacts  extend  into  the  theological 
terminology,  such  as  the  formulaic  expressions  “in 
Christ”  {tv  XpiOTcJ)  in  1 :2,  4,  28;  or  “in  the  Lord” 
{tv  Kvplco)  in  3:18,  20;  4:7, 17;  or  “with  Christ” 

{<y\)v  Xpicrw)  in  2:12,  20;  3:1,  3;  expositions  about 
belonging  to  Christ  through  baptism  in  1 : 1 3,  2 : 1 1  - 
1 5 ;  statements  concerning  the  freedom  from  the 
compulsive  power  of  the  regulations  (2:14,  20f) ; 
about  the  opposition  between  the  old  and  the  new 
man  (3:5-17);  and  also  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  indicative  and  the  imperative  in  the  ex¬ 
hortations  {ibid.).  Many  expressions  used  in  Col 
present  decidedly  Pauline  peculiarities  of  style, 1 42 
as  seen  in  the  superfluous  use  of  Kdi  after  5ta  tovto 
(1 :9;  cf.  1  Thess  2:13;  3:5;  Rom  13:6;  etc.);  in  phra¬ 
ses  like  ot  #7101  clvtov  (his  saints,  1:26;  cf.  1  Thess 
3:13;  2  Thess  1:10)  and  tv  ptpti  (in  regard  to,  2:16; 
cf.  2  Cor  3:10;  9:3); 143  and  in  verbs  such  as  X^pt- 
$tcd at,  meaning  “to  forgive”  (2:13;  3: 13;  cf.  2  Cor 
2:7, 10;  12:13). 

These  similarities  which  Col  has  to  other  Pauline 
letters  do  not,  however,  do  away  with  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  Altogether  in 
Col  there  are  thirty-four  hapaxlegomena,  words 
which  appear  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 
writings: 


TTpOCLKOVUV  (1:5) 
Apeo-fceta  (1:10) 

6par6s  (1:16) 
TTpWTtVtlV  (1:18) 
tlpijvoTTOLtiv  (1:20) 
ptrcLKivtiv  (1:23) 
iLVTavairXripovv  (1:24) 
iriQavoXoyia  (2:4) 
(TTtptupa  (2:5) 


to  hear  before 
good  pleasure 
visible 

to  be  the  first 
to  make  peace 
to  be  dissuaded,  moved 
to  complete 
beguiling  speech 
firm  stability 


avXayuytiv  (2:8) 

to  snare 

<j>L\o<rcxf>ia  (2:8) 

philosophy 

Pedros  (2:9) 

deity 

aupariKws  (2:9) 

bodily 

awtHbvais  (2:11) 

putting  off 

X£ipbypa<fx>v  (2:14) 

certificate 

wpooTjXovv  (2:14) 

to  nail 

awtKbvtadaL  (2:15;  3:9) 

to  strip 

vtoprjvia  (2:16) 

new  moon 

KdTaPpaPtvtLV  (2:18) 

to  condemn 

tp&artvtiv  (2:18) 

to  enter  into  mystery 
rites 

boypdTt^tiv  (2:20) 

to  have  regulations 
imposed 

A7r6xpi?<m  (2:22) 

use 

WtXoSpTjaKLd  (2:23) 

self-chosen  worship 

(2:23) 

severity 

irXr)<rpovr)  (2:23) 

indulgence 

ataxpoXo7ta  (3:8) 

abusive  language 

(3:11) 

Scythian 

pop<fi}{  3:  13) 

complaint 

fipd&tiitiv  (3:15) 

to  hold  sway 

tvxbpiffTos  (3:15) 

thankful 

bduptiv  (3:21) 

to  become  timid 

dvTdirbSoats  (3:24) 

reward 

iLVGp ios  (4:10) 

cousin 

TdpTjyopid  (4:11) 

comfort 

There  are  twenty-eight 

words  which  do  reappear 

in  the  New  Testament,  but  not  in  the  other  Pauline 
letters: 144 

biroKtiaddi  (1:5) 

to  lie  prepared 

au^ouXos  (1 :7;  4:7) 

fellow  servant 

dvvdpouv  (1:11) 

to  strengthen 

KXijpos  (1 : 12) 

lot 

dpbvos  (1:16) 

throne 

(TVVt(TTT)KtVdL  (1:17) 

to  be  established 

dir6xpu</>os  (2:3) 

hidden 

and  peace,  etc. ;  1 : 1-2) ;  and  in  i)  x^pis  vpu>v 
(grace  be  with  you;  4:18). 

139  E.g.,  1:3,  EvxapwTovptv  rcj  6tw  irarpt  roD  nvplov 
iipwv  ’lrjaov  XptaroO  ir kvroTt  irtpi  vp&v  Tpoatv- 
Xbptvoi  (We  thank  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  always  when  we  pray  for  you.). 

140  As  seen  in  6tX u>  7  dp  vpds  tihkv at  (For  I  want  you 
to  know  2:1)  and  in  the  uses  of  oftv  (therefore)  in 
2:6,  16;  3:1,  5  and  elsewhere. 

141  These  appear  in  4:8,  &v  Sirep^a  ir pbs  vpds  (I  am 
sending  him  to  you)  ;  in  4:10,  12,  dffirdftrai  upas 
(greets  you);  in  4:15,  dairdaaafle  (greet  .  .  .)  and 
elsewhere, 

142  Cf.  Kilmmel,  Introduction ,  241,  and  also  the  thorough 
discussion  of  the  linguistic  and  stylistic  relations  to 
the  genuine  Pauline  epistles  in  Percy,  Probleme ,  36- 
66. 

143  Kftmmel,  Introduction ,  241 ,  also  cites  Tdv  tpyov 


&yd06v  (all  good  works,  1:10;  cf.  2  Cor  9:8  and  2 
Thess  2:17).  But  in  this  case  the  reference  has  to 
do  with  an  expression  picked  up  from  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion.  Concerning  the  phrase,  ol  ayioi  (his  saints), 
it  must  be  realized  that  there  are  differing  meanings 
for  1 : 26  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  1  Thess  3:13  and 
2  Thess  1: 10  on  the  other.  Cf.  above,  pp.  74f  on  1:26. 

144  Those  letters  whose  authenticity  is  disputed  (i.e., 

2  Thess  and  the  Pastorals)  are  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  at  this  point  or  later.  The  comparison 
with  Eph  is  made  separately  in  each  instance. 
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7rapaXo7tf€tr0cu  (2:4) 

to  delude 

e£a\tL<t>etv  (2:14) 

to  destroy  utterly 

virevavrios  (2:14) 

standing  against 

SetypaTifeiv  (2:15) 

to  put  on  display 

eopri}  (2:16) 

festival 

crxta  (2:17) 

shadow 

dprjOKtla  (2:18) 

worship 

Kparelv  (2:19) 

to  adhere  steadfastly 

ytvtadai  (2:21) 

to  taste 

Otyyaveiv  (2:21) 

to  touch 

€vra\pa  (2:22) 

regulation 

ra  avo)(  3:1) 

that  which  is  above 

KpVTTT€LV  (3:3) 

to  hide 

TeXeidrrjs  (3:14) 

perfection 

irXouatws  (3:16) 

abundantly 

TTUcpaLveiv  (3:19) 

to  make  bitter 

aXas  (4:6) 

salt 

aprvetv  (4:6) 

to  season 

aTTOKplvetrdaL  (4:6) 

to  answer 

t6vos  (4:13) 

work 

larpos  (4:14) 

physician 

There  are  ten  words  which  Col  has  in  common 

only  with  Eph: 

a  7TOKa  raXX  aaaea' 

to  reconcile 

(1:20,  22) 

a7raXXoTptoCa0at  (1:21) 

to  be  alienated 

ptfovadai  (2:7) 

to  be  rooted 

ovveydpttv  (2:12) 

to  raise  together 

o’i;fa>07roieti'  (2:13) 

to  make  alive  together 

(2:19) 

sinew 

aftfotris  (2:19) 

growth 

vpvos  (3:16) 

hymn 

6<f>8a\po8ov\La  (3:22) 

eye-service 

avQpwTraptoKos  (3:22) 

pleaser  of  men 

Finally,  there  are  fifteen  words  used  in  Col  and 

Eph  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  but 

not  in  the  other  Pauline  letters: 

aireiedaL  (1:9) 

to  ask 

Kparos  (1:11) 

might 

cufcais  (1:14) 

forgiveness 

KVpiOTTJS  (1:16) 

dominion 

KaroLKeiv  (1:19;  2:9) 

to  dwell 

dtayota  (1:21) 

mind 

KaT€v<j)mov  (1:22) 

before 

flepeXiow  (1:23) 

to  be  firmly  established 

d7raT7j  (2:8) 

deceit 

Soy  pa  (2:14) 

regulaton 

( TvvSwpos  (2:19;  3:14) 

ligament,  bond 

aDfeiy  (intrans.)  (2:19) 

to  grow 

pXaotfyqpia  (3:8) 

slander 

(fiSrf  (3:16) 

song 

ffieu'  (3:16)  to  sing 

In  order  to  judge  correctly  the  number  of  words 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  clearly  authentic  Pauline 
letters,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  good  part  of 
the  terms  just  cited  either  appear  in  the  hymn  (1:15- 
20)  which  was  taken  from  tradition,  or  they  appear 
in  the  argumentation  with  the  false  teaching  which 
threatened  the  community  (2:6-23).  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  in  these  sections  many  expressions 
occur  which  were  either  taken  from  quotations  or 
which  played  a  part  in  the  polemic.  With  respect 
to  the  hapaxlegomena  and  other  terms  rarely  used 
elsewhere,  it  must  be  noted  on  the  other  hand,  that 
eleven  words  appear  only  in  Col  and  in  the  other 
Pauline  letters,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 


Uavovv  (1:12) 
tipatos  (1 :23) 
aTretiHiL  (2:5) 
avvdaTTeadai  (2:12) 
dpiap&evetv  (2:15) 
(2:18) 

tpvotovodai  (2:18) 
7ra0os  (3:5) 
cpefltfe tv  (3:21) 
ivorys  (4:1) 
<TVvaixt*a\(t)TOS  (4:10) 


to  authorize 
steadfast 
to  be  absent 
to  be  buried  with 
to  triumph 
without  reason 
to  be  puffed  up 
passion 
to  provoke 
fairness 

fellow-prisoner 


Compounds  of  more  than  two  parts  in  Col,  airo- 
KaraWaoaetv  (1:20,  22),  kvravaTrXrjpouv  (1 :24), 
aircKSvtadat  (2:15;  3:9)  and  avraTroSoais  (3:24), 
must  be  compared  with  similar  compounds  found 
in  2  Cor,  TrpooavaTr\r]pouv  (9:12;  11 :9),  in  Gal, 
ovpirapa\ap0aveiv  (2:1),  in  Rom  airoKapadoKia 
(8:19)  and  in  Phil  avaoraots  (3:11). 145  Finally, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  hapaxlegomena  and 
unusual  expressions  appear  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  in  the  other  Pauline  letters.146  In  view  of  these 
results  the  relation  of  the  language  of  Col  to  the 
chief  Pauline  letters  cannot  simply  be  determined 
according  to  statistics,  that  is,  merely  by  determin¬ 
ing  how  many  new  terms  appear.  Consideration 
must  rather  be  given  to  determining  what  signifi¬ 
cance  in  subject  matter  should  be  assigned  to  the 
differences  which  are  indicated  in  the  comparison 
of  the  vocabulary  of  Col  with  that  of  other  Pauline 
letters. 

Attention  should  be  given  first  of  all  to  the  fact  that 
a  group  of  specific  Pauline  terms,  which  are  other¬ 
wise  quite  common,  is  missing  in  Col,  such  as, 
apaprla  (in  the  sing.)  sin 

dxoicdXi^as  revelation 


145  Otherwise  Paul  writes  KaraWkooetv  (1  Cor  7:11; 
2  Cor  5:18-20;  Rom  5:10).  Likewise,  he  uses  kva- 
irXijpouv  in  Phil  2:30  and  elsewhere;  the  verb  €k8v- 
e<T0ai  in  2  Cor  5:4;  and  uses  kwoStSkvaL  (with  vari¬ 


ous  shades  of  meaning)  in  1  Cor  7:3;  Rom  2:6;  12:17 
and  13:7. 

146  Cf.  Percy,  Problems,  17f.  Zahn,  Introduction ,  521f, 
collected  the  material  concerning  Gal  for  compari- 
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diKaioavinj,  SiKaiovv,  righteousness,  and  re- 

diKaiwpa,  biKaiwcns  lated  words 

fioKipafeil',  boKipi],  to  examine,  and  related 

86klhos  words 

ekevBepla,  e\ev6epovv  freedom,  to  free 

€7ra77€Xia,  €7ra77eX-  promise,  to  promise 

\eodai 

KaT€p7df€a^at  to  achieve 

Kavx^OaijKavxv^  t0  boast,  boast 

KOivbs,  KOtvojvta  communal;  community 

Xourfis  other,  and  related 

meanings 

vbpos  law 

TTKTTtbeiv  to  believe 

iretdeiv,  TreTroiBrjais  to  convince,  confidence 

aa au)T7}pLa  to  save,  salvation 

VTraKOT)  obedience 

Yet  it  is  true  that  in  other  Pauline  letters  occasion¬ 
ally  one  or  another  of  these  words  listed  fails  to  ap¬ 
pear  or  is  strikingly  infrequent.  Thus  in  1  Thess  and 
Phil,  the  word  airoKaXipf/is  (revelation)  is  not  used. 
The  word  SiKdiocrvin}  (righteousness)  appears  in 
1  Cor  only  in  1 : 30  and  not  at  all  in  1  Thess.  Neither 
is  the  verb  fiucaioDy  (to  justify)  used  in  1  Thess, 
in  Phil,  or  in  2  Cor.  The  word  vopo s  (law)  is  not 
used  in  2  Cor,  and  this  letter  uses  irujTevew  (to  be¬ 
lieve)  only  in  4:13  in  an  Old  Testament  quotation. 
Likewise,  the  word  awTTjpia  (salvation)  does  not 
appear  in  Gal  or  in  1  Cor,  and  VTra kot]  (obedience) 
is  not  used  in  i  Thess,  Gal,  Phil  or  1  Cor.  To  be  sure, 
the  non-appearance  of  one  or  another  word  or  con¬ 
cept  may  be  occasioned  by  chance  or  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  topic  of  a  specific  letter.  But  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  is  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  a  legal¬ 
istic  doctrine,  and  it  is  quite  peculiar  that  the  very 
terms  which  actually  could  be  expected  to  occur  in 
such  a  confrontation  are  exactly  the  ones  which  are 


missing:  apapria  (sin;  in  the  sing.),  biKatocbwj 
(righteousness),  biKatovv  (to  justify),  vbpos  (law), 
TUCTevew  (to  believe). 

It  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  use  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  terminology  is  conditioned  by  the  theme 
dealt  with  in  a  particular  instance  and  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  shaping  of  that  theme.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  use  of  such  words — which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  theological  vocabulary — hardly  depends 
upon  the  conscious  consideration  of  the  author.  For 
this  reason,  linguistic  differences  in  this  area  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  are  of  particular  importance.  In  his  let¬ 
ters,  Paul  likes  to  address  his  hearers  as  “brothers” 

(a 8e\<f>oi)  or  as  “my  brothers”  (dfieX0oi  pov).  This 
is  true  even  for  the  Roman  community  which  was 
personally  unknown  to  him.  Yet  this  address  does 
not  appear  in  Col  or  in  Eph  or  in  the  Pastorals.147 
Furthermore,  a  whole  group  of  connective  words, 
which  Paul  otherwise  likes  to  use,  are  missing  in 
Col: 148  paWov,  el  pi],  ovbe,  ot5re,  el  r is,  el  kclI, 
eiTTus,  ehrep,  povov,  ov  povov  5^ — aXXa  Kal,  en, 
ovKer i,  prjKeTi,  re.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  in¬ 
ferential  particles  fito,  fiiori,  apa ,  apa  ovv,  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  make  similar  observations  in  other 
letters:  Phil  does  not  use  apa  and  both  Corinthians 
do  not  use  apa  obv.  Also,  Gal  has  only  one  fiio,  in 
4:31.  In  1  Cor,  only  15:9  has  fit ort,  while  2  Cor 
lacks  it. 

The  investigation  of  the  vocabulary  demonstrates, 
therefore,  that  Col  contains  several  peculiarities. 

But  the  differences  which  show  up  in  comparisons 
with  other  Pauline  letters  are  balanced  by  many 
similarities,  and  divergencies  are  paralleled  in  other 
letters.  These  findings,  thus,  do  not  allow  a  judgment 
about  the  facts  of  the  case  which  have  been  stated 
thus  far.  Not  until  an  investigation  of  the  stylistic 
peculiarities  is  made  and  coordinated  with  the  in- 


son,  and  Gal  has  the  following  hapaxlegomena: 
b.\\7]yopelVj  paaicalveiv,  5anveiv,  edviKws,  elnetv, 
eKTTTve iv}  eTnbiaTaaaeiv,  evTrpocrwTre'iv,  lovbat- 
£eiv,  toufiatKais,  ’ lovdaiapbs,  tcrropeiv,  nara- 
aKO'ire'iVy  Kevodo^os,  pop<f>ovv,  pvKTTjpl^eiv,  opdoTro- 
belv,  iraTpiKos,  irapelaaKTos,  Treiopovi],  irpoevay- 
7eXif€<r0cu,  npodeapia,  irpOKaXe iv,  TTpOKVpovv, 
TTpocravaTideadai,  cttI ypa,  ovvtjXikiwttjs,  crvv- 
viroKplvecrdat,  awroixttp,  (f)6ove iv,  ^pevaTrardv. 
Furthermore,  the  following  words  appear  in  the 
NT  but  not  in  any  other  letter  of  the  Pauline  corpus: 
b.Kvpovv,  bvaManetv,  dvaaraTovv,  dvar  Weed  at, 
bvepxeada i,  &vw6ev,  inroKbineiv,  biapeveiv,  ey- 
Kpbre ta,  eKXbecrda i,  evex*w,  evev\oyetv,  eviav- 
rbs,  e^atpelv,  e^airoaTeWeiv,  e^opbTTeiv,  eirl- 
t pottos,  ebSews,  ' lepoabXvpa ,  KaTayiyvkatceiv, 
xardpa ,  Kpep aadai,  perar idevai,  peTa<TTpe<j>eiv, 
pi}vt  bpoioSf  iratfilaicrj,  it  apart} peiv,  TnjXUos,  Trop- 


6eiv,  irpoibelv,  irpouTidevai,  crvpTrapa\ap0bveiv, 
Tapaooeiv,  virooTeWeiv ,  vrroaTpe^eiv,  <f>appaKela , 
(ffoprlov,  (j)8 Iveiv.  Only  in  disputed  letters  is  there 
a  reappearance  of  these  words:  ava<JTpo^>i ),  e£ayo- 
pa£eiv,£vybs,  peolT-qs,  oUelos,  tt apex*w,  aroix&n 
tov  Kbapov,  otuXos. 

147  Cf.  Eduard  Schweizer,  “Zur  Frage  der  Echtheit 
des  Kolosser-  und  Epheserbriefs”  ^NW  41  (1956): 
287 ;  reprinted  in  Neotestamenticay  429. 

148  Cf.  Holtzmann,  Kritik,  107. 
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veatigation  of  the  terminology  of  Col,  can  an  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  language  and  style  of  Col 
emerge.149 

The  style  of  the  letter  is  marked  by  a  series  of  char¬ 
acteristic  features.  Quite  frequently,  expressions 
are  combined  which  belong  to  the  same  stem: 

1:11  kv  7r dap  Svv&pei  bvvapovpevoi 

strengthened  with  all  power 

1 :29  Kara  rifv  kvkpye Lav  avTov  rijv  kvep- 

yovpkvyv 

according  to  his  power  which  works 
2:11  7T€pt€T pLTjdjJTt  TT€pLTOfifj  kx^pOTVOL7]T(p 

circumcised  with  a  circumcision 
not  made  by  hands 

2:19  atffei  ri)v  a&ttfffiv  tov  Qeov 

grows  with  the  growth  of  God 
Admittedly  similar  usages  can  be  cited  from  the 
chief  Pauline  letters : 

1  Cor  7:20  kv  Tjj  KXyoei  ft  kKXrjdy 

in  the  colling  in  which  he  was  called 
1  Cor  10:16  t6  woTypiov  rrjs  eOXoyias  5  c^XoyoD- 
pev 

the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless 
1  Cor  11:2  Ka0ci>s  irapkduKa  vplv  ras  irapaSb- 

(JHS150 

the  traditions  just  as  I  delivered  them  to 
you 

Again,  frequently  Col  piles  synonyms  together: 

1 :9  irpocrevxbptvot  Kal  alTobpevot, 

to  pray  .  .  .  and  to  ask 

1:11  wacrav  vwopovifv  Kai  paKpoSvpiav 

all  endurance  and  patience 

1 : 22  a ylovs  Kal  Apwpovs  Kal  LveyKXyTovs 

holy,  blameless  and  irreproachable 
1:23  TedepeXiwpkvoi  Kal  Idpaiot 

firmly  established  and  steadfast 
1:26  6.n6  t&v  a Lwvwv  Kal  bird  t&v  yeve&v 

for  ages  and  generations 

2:7  kppifapevot  Kal  kwoiKodopovpevoL 

rooted  and  built  up 
3:8  opyrjv,  Ovpbv 

anger,  wrath 

3:16 

(cf.  1 :28) 

8i86.<TK0VTes  Kal  vovOerovvTes 

teach  and  admonish 

3:16  yf/aXpois,  bpvot s,  cpfiats  rrvevpaTiKais 

149  Cf.  Percy,  Probleme,  18:  “Thus  the  real  problems 
concerning  the  form  of  the  letter  are  lying  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  area  of  style.” 

150  Further  examples  are  in  Percy,  Probleme ,  32. 

151  This  heaping  up  of  synonyms,  and  especially  in  gen¬ 
itive  connections,  is  also  documented  repeatedly  in 
the  writings  of  Qumran.  E.g.,  1  QS  XI.19f;  1  QH 
XVIII.8;  IV.32  hasimiSl  nD3  (the  might  of  his 


psalms,  hymns ,  and  songs  prompted  by 
the  Spirit 

4:12  reXciot  Kal  wewXypoc^opypkvot 1 5 1 

perfect  and  filled 

Yet  the  major  Pauline  letters  also  employ  similar 
phrases: 

Rom  1:18  waoav  &<rk/3e tav  Kal  bStKlav 

Rom  1 :21  k56jj aoav  Kal  rjvxo.plfTTyoav 
Rom  1 :25  koefthodyoav  Kal  kX&Tpevoav 
Rom  1:29  A0i/ap,  wovriplq.152 

What  is  particularly  striking  is  that  Col  heaps  up 
series  of  dependent  genitives: 


1:5 

kv  T<J>  X6yo)  rrjs  &.Xrj6eias  tov  ebayyer 
Xiov 

1:12 

els  tJjv  pepld a  tov  kXtjpov  t&v  ayLtav 

1:13 

els  ti )v  fiaoiXeiav  tov  vtov  Trjs  AyA- 
irqs  aifTov 

1:20 

5ia  tov  atpaTOS  tov  crTavpov  ai)Tov 

1:24 

ra  v<TTep7)p ara  t&v  OXLyf/e o>v  tov 
XpLOTOV 

1:27 

t6  wXovtos  ttjs  56£t)s  tov  pvoTyplov 

ToitTOV 

2:2 

els  wav  irXov tos  ttjs  irXripo<t>oplas  ttjs 

ovvkoew  s 

2:2 

els  kwlyvoxTiv  tov  pwTypiov  tov  6eov 

2:11 

kv  ry  bireKSvaei  tov  o&paTos  ttjs 
crapKds 

2:12 

8i a  rrjs  wloTeocs  rrjs  kvepyelas  roD 
6eov 

The  major  Pauline  letters  may  also  do  that: 

Rom  2:5 

kv  fipkpq,  bpyrjs  Kal  bwoKaXinpews 
StKatoKploias  tov  Oeov 

Rom  4:11 

<X(j)payi6a  ttjs  SiKaioovvTjs  rrjs  wl- 
orews  kv  ry  biKpofivoTiq, 

1  Cor  2:6 

oo<t>iav  .  .  .  T&v  A pxbvTwv  tov  al&vos 

TOVTOV153 

Of  course  such  series  of  genitives  are  not  by  any 
means  as  common  as  they  are  in  Col.  Another  point 
of  interest  here  is  that  Col  repeatedly  attaches  nouns 
to  phrases  by  the  preposition  kv  (in) : 

1:6 

tJjv  x^-piv  tov  deov  kv  AX^falqi 

1:8 

Ti\v  vp&v  by6.rrqv  kv  wvebpaTi 

1:12 

els  rifv  peplba  tov  KXypov  t&v  A ylwv 
kv  Tip  <f>0)Tl 

1:29 

Kara  rijv  kvepyeiav  a brov  rijv  kvep- 
yovpevyv  kv  kpol  kv  dvvbpei 

power) ;  and  1  QH  VII. 17  has  ITD3  (to  make 

strong  through  power).  Further  passages  are  found 
in  K.  G.  Kuhn,  “Der  Epheserbrief  im  Lichte  der 
Qumrantexte,”  NTS  1  (1960—61):  335f.  For  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  parallels  found  in  Qumran  writings, 
cf.  below,  p.  181 ,  n. 1 1 . 

152  For  further  examples  see  Percy,  Probleme,  20. 

153  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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Colossians  1 :24-2:5 


Cf.  also  2:4, 15  and  3:4,1S4This  connective  device 
is  particularly  frequent  in  Col1 55  even  though  other 
chief  letters  of  Paul  contain  the  phrases: 

Rom  14:17  biKaioauvr]  icai  tiprjvr]  nai  xapa 
t  vtvpart 

Rom  15:13  tv  rjj  t\nidi  tv  8vv6.pti  nvtvparos 
ayiov 

In  order  to  introduce  an  explanation,  Col  occa¬ 
sionally  uses  the  formulaic  phrase,  &  tanv  (which 
is).  This  is  retained  unaltered  even  when  the  gender 
of  the  word  which  is  to  be  explained  does  not  fit  the 
6  (which) : 

1 :24  U7T ip  rov  ahparos  aurou,  6  tanv 

tKKXrjffia 

3:14  kni  naaiv  robrois  rifv  6.ykm}vy 

6  tanv  avvdtapos  rr}s  rt\ti6rqros 
and  also  cf.  2 : 1 0, 1 7 . 1 5  6  Other  Pauline  letters  never 
employ  this  device  for  making  connections.1 57  Col 
often  makes  use  of  a  loosely  joined  infinitive  con¬ 
struction  with  either  a  purpose  or  a  result  as  the 
intended  meaning: 


1:10 

vt  pin  arrival  roO  Kvpiov  (to 

conduct) 

1:22 

TrapacrTTjoxu  vpas  ayiovs  kt\  (in  or¬ 
der  to  present) 

1:25 

nXrjpuxrai  rdv  \6yov  rov  dtov  (in 
order  to  complete) 

4:3 

\a\rjaai  r6  pvarrjpiov  rov  Xpiarov 
(to  announce) 

4:6 

tiSivai  7ra>s  Sti  vpas  tvl  CKdcrro)  &no- 
KptvtaOat  (so  that  you  may  know) 

In  Paul’s  chief  letters  similar  cases  are  much  rarer 
but  some  are  found  in  Rom  1:28,  noitiv  T a  pij  Kd- 
0i7Kovra  and  2  Cor  11:2,  napaarfjaai  r$  Xpi- 
<7TO>.15e 

When  comparing  Col  with  other  Pauline  letters, 
what  is  most  striking  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  sen¬ 


tence  structure  and  sequence.  In  the  major  Pauline 
letters  the  train  of  thought  is  most  often  developed  in 
an  argumentative  style  comparable  to  the  Cynic 
and  Stoic  diatribes  or  to  the  discussion  of  Jewish 
scribes. 

Col,  however,  is  marked  by  a  liturgical-hymnic 
style.  In  its  long  sentences,  in  which  parts  are  occa¬ 
sionally  interlocked  with  each  other,  a  seemingly 
endless  chain  of  verbose  expression  is  arranged  into 
a  pleonastic  unit.159  An  example  is  the  thanksgiving, 
starting  at  1 :3  with  “we  give  thanks”  (tbxapiarov- 
ptv)  and  not  coming  to  its  proper  conclusion  until 
v  23.  This  sentence  is  divided  into  smaller  sections 
only  twice,  by  “therefore”  (6ia  rovro )  at  1 :9  and 
by  “and  you”  (kcu  upas)  at  1 : 21.  Relative  clauses, 
inserted  causal  phrases,  participial  phrases  and  sec¬ 
ondary  notes  inflate  the  sentence  to  a  degree  that 
its  form  almost  collapses.  Again  in  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  of  Col  one  statement  after  another  is  loosely 
joined  to  the  preceding  one  so  that  an  unwieldy 
structure  emerges  in  2:8  to  15.  Of  course  there  are 
several  heavily-laden  sentences  in  the  chief  Pauline 
letters  which  are  almost  incomprehensible  (e.g.  Gal 
2:3-5,  6-9;  Rom  1:1-7,2:5-10,  14-16;  3:23-26). 
Yet  the  style  of  Col  differs  from  the  other  letters  by 
its  liturgical-hymnic  character,  which  results  in 
a  pleonastic  manner  of  speaking,  in  long  word- 
connections  and  in  the  stringing  together  of  sen¬ 
tence  after  sentence.  This  liturgical  style  is  caused 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  influence  of  tradition,  since 
not  only  in  the  first  chapter  (1 : 1 2-1 4, 1 5-20)  but 
also  in  other  sections,  the  letter  assimilates  any  num¬ 
ber  of  formulated  pieces  from  the  tradition  (e.g., 
2:9-15).  Furthermore,  the  confrontation  with  false 
teaching  doubtless  created  a  situation  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  language  and  style  of  the  letter.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  however,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  that 


154  There  are  linguistic  parallels  in  the  Qumran  texts, 
e.g.,  1  QS  XI. 2,  has  TIP’  Oy  O")!  Din  (the  per¬ 
fection  of  my  way  and  the  uprightness  of  my  heart); 
and  1  QS  V.2  has  miriD  in’!?  (a  community  in  the 
Law).  Cf.  also  1  QS  IV.7f,  13;  IX.7,  and  also  Karl 
Georg  Kuhn,  “Der  Epheserbrief  im  Lichte  der 
Qumrantexte,”  NTS  7  (1960-61),  337. 

155  Cf.  Percy,  Problem e,  27-31. 

156  The  manuscript  evidence  is  not  uniform  in  either 
passage.  Cf.  the  comments  ad  loc.  in  this  commentary 
and  also  Percy,  Probleme ,  pp.  33f.  For  1:27,  see 
above,  p.  76. 

157  Cf.  Moulton-Tumer,  317,  concerning  Col  3:14, 
“Such  a  solecism  appears  nowhere  else  in  the  Paul¬ 
ines.” 

158  Infinitive  phrases  added  in  a  loose  fashion  are  quite 

numerous  in  Qumran  texts.  E.g.,  1  QS  1.1,  0V"n^ 

(to  seek  God);  1.2,  Dl»n  nwy  b  (and  do  what  is 


good);  1.3,  DlHN^l  (and  to  love);  1.4,  NllC^l  (and 
to  hate)  and,  pim^1  (to  depart);  1.5,  plDl^l  (to 
cling)  and,  HUPy  ^  (to  practice);  1.6,  Nl^l  (and 

to  walk  no  more);  1.7,  niPy  b  (to  commit)  and, 

'DH^l  (to  cause),  and  HUPy^  (to  practice);  1.8,  IDin^ 
(to  be  united)  and,  l^nnn^l  (and  to  behave);  1.9, 
DinN^l  (that  they  may  love);  and  1. 10,  NlltP^l  (that 
they  may  hate).  This  is  also  seen  in  1  QS  V.l  DllT^ 

(to  be  converted)  and  p'Min^l  (to  cling)  and, 

(to  separate);  and  V.2,  fll’n1?  (to  become). 

159  For  this  loose  connecting  of  clauses,  the  style  of  the 
Qumran  texts  must  be  compared  continuously. 

Cf.  Kuhn,  “Epheserbrief,”  335f. 
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the  stylistic  peculiarities  of  Col  are  completely  con¬ 
ditioned  by  its  particular  content  and  therefore 
ought  not  give  rise  to  doubts  about  Pauline  author¬ 
ship.  160  What  justifies  the  cause  for  critical  con¬ 
sideration  is  exactly  the  letter’s  intimate  dependence 
upon  traditional  formulations  which  so  strongly 
influence  its  formal  structure  as  well  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  content. 

Ernst  Theodor  Mayerhoff  was  the  first  to  dispute 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  Col;  he  proposed  the  the¬ 
sis  that  Col  was  composed  on  the  model  of  the 
equally  post-Pauline  Eph.161  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  and  his  followers  did  not  ascribe  Col  to  Paul, 
dating  its  composition  in  the  second  century. 1 62 
Heinrich  Julius  Holtzmann  undertook  a  thorough¬ 
going  investigation  of  the  problem  and  advocated 
a  complicated  hypothesis  to  solve  it.1 63  He  suggests 
that  Paul  indeed  wrote  a  letter  to  the  community 
in  Colossae,  but  that  it  was  much  shorter  than  the 
writing  that  has  come  down  to  us.  To  this  original 
letter  Holtzmann  ascribes  only  these  parts:  1 :9b-12, 
14-24,  26-28;  2:2b-3,  7a,  9-11,  15,  17-19,  22f;  3:1, 
2,  4-11, 14-16, 18-25;  4:1,  9, 15-17.  This  original 
letter  would  have  been  used  by  another  author  who 
also  gave  Col  its  present  form  by  reworking  and 
expanding  it.  Thus  Col  and  Eph  would  stand  in  a 
reciprocal  relationship  of  mutual  literary  interde¬ 
pendence.  Hermann  von  Soden  suggested  that  the 
interpolations  were  of  a  narrower  scope;  initially 
he  considered  only  1:15-20;  2:10,  15  and  18  as  later 
insertions  in  the  letter. 164  Later,  however,  he  viewed 
only  1 : 16b,  17  as  a  secondary  addition.1 65  These 
artifices,  however,  were  rightly  opposed  by  Adolf 
Julicher  with  this  fundamental  objection,  “that  the 
suspicion  of  such  an  interpolation  into  this  epistle, 
which  runs  on  in  an  even  flow  without  obstacle  or 
gap,  would  never  have  arisen  but  for  the  presence 


of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  beside  it.” 166 

Nevertheless,  Charles  Masson  renewed  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  in  a  modified  form,  suggesting  that  a  shorter 
letter  to  Colossae  had  been  written  by  Paul  himself, 
but  that  this  letter  was  then  later  expanded  by  the 
author  of  Eph. 1 67  The  original  letter  consisted  of 
1:1-4,  7f;  2:6,  8f,  11a,  12a,  16,  20f;  3:3f,  12,  13a, 
18-22a,  25;  4:l-3a,  b,  5-8a,  9-12a,  14,  (15),  17f. 
This  short  letter  was  supposedly  then  supplemented 
by  the  author  of  Eph  in  order  that  these  expansions 
of  a  “Pauline”  letter  might  assure  his  own  work 
(i.e.  Eph)  of  greater  authority.  This  analysis  by  Mas¬ 
son  is,  however,  rather  arbitrary.  It  sunders  related 
sentences  without  sufficiently  proving  whether  (and 
to  what  extent)  material  formulated  by  tradition 
was  taken  up  and  employed  by  Col.  It  is  therefore 
appropriate  that  the  hypothesis  which  sees  Col 
as  an  editorially  expanded  Pauline  letter  has  not 
found  support.168  Col  has  a  thoroughly  unified 
structure  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  as  well  as 
that  of  content. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  relation  is  between 
the  language  and  style  of  Col  and  that  of  the  major 
Pauline  letters  is  still  unanswered  today,  after  more 
than  a  century  of  scholarly  discussion.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  liturgical-hymnic  style  points 
to  considerable  differences  from  the  speech  and 
manner  of  expression  used  in  the  chief  Pauline  let¬ 
ters.  Attempts  to  explain  these  differences,  however, 
have  generally  referred  to  the  peculiar  situation 
necessitating  the  letter,1 69  or  they  have  assumed 
that  the  Pauline  style  changed  over  the  years.  This 
explanation  would  have  Col  demonstrate  marks 
of  prolonged  imprisonment  and  the  apostle’s  de¬ 
clining  power  to  compose. 1 70  Those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  these  explanations  have  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  possibility  that  a  secretary  of  Paul 


160  Percy,  Probleme ,  43,  states  “that  the  stylistic  peculi¬ 
arity  of  Col,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Pauline 
letters,  has  its  basis  entirely  in  the  peculiarity  of  the 
letter’s  content.  This  content,  for  its  part,  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation 
which  necessitated  the  letter.” 

161  Cf.  Mayerhoff,  Der  Briej  an  die  Colosser. 

162  Cf.  the  survey  and  presentation  in  Heinrich  Julius 
Holtzmann,  Lehr  buck  der  historisch-kritischen  Einlettung 
indasNeue  Testament  (Freiburg:  21 886),  280—83. 

163  Cf.  Holtzmann,  Kritik ,  104-21. 

164  Hermann  von  Soden,  “Der  Kolosserbrief”  JPTh  1 1 
(1885) :  320-68,  497-542,  672-702. 

1 65  Cf.  von  Soden’s  commentary  on  Col,  ad  loc. 

166  Adolf  Julicher,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament , 
tr.  Janet  Penrose  Ward  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons;  London:  Smith,  Elder  Co.,  1904),  137f;  7th 
German  edition  with  Erich  Fascher,  1931 . 


167  Masson  attempted  to  carry  out  this  view  in  detail  in 
his  commentary.  P.  N.  Harrison,  “Onesimus  and 
Philemon,”  ATR  32  (1950):  271-74,  281f,  states 

a  supposition  for  which  he  does  not  give  any  further 
evidence,  i.e.,  that  during  his  Ephesian  imprison¬ 
ment  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  Colossae,  but  one  which 
was  later  reworked  by  the  writer  of  Eph  which  would 
account  for  the  expansions  in  Col  1 : 15-20,  and  2:4, 
8-23. 

168  Cf.  Werner  Bieder’s  review  of  Masson’s  commen¬ 
tary  in  ThZS  (1952):  137-43;  Michaelis,  Einleitung , 
214;  and  Kiimmel,  Introduction ,  240,  244. 

169  Thus  Percy,  Probleme ,  43  (cf.  above,  n.  159).  This  is 
similar  to  Kiimmel,  Introduction ,  240-44. 

170  Thus  Karl  Staab,  Die  Gejangenschajtsbriejey  in  Regens- 
burgerNeuen  Testament  7  (Regensburg:  31959), 

67,  “The  aged  apostle  has  become  calmer,  his  speech 
milder,  more  clarified,  more  wordy,  more  winsome, 


Colossians  1 : 24— 2:6 


could  have  composed  this  letter  under  Paul’s  direc¬ 
tion.  This  would  explain  the  connections  with  the 
Pauline  letter  style  as  well  as  the  considerable  de¬ 
partures.  The  situation  is  expressed  in  Isaac’s  words 
to  Jacob  that  the  voice  isjacob’s  voice  but  the  hands 
are  the  hands  of  Esau  (Gen  27:22).  The  voice  per¬ 
ceived  in  Col  would  be  that  of  Paul,  but  the  hands 
which  wrote  out  the  words  were  not  his. 1 7 1  But  if 
one  reckons  with  the  possibility  that  a  hand  other 
than  Paul’s  gave  shape  to  Col, 1 72  then  is  it  not  far 
more  probable  that  the  author  was  a  theologian  de¬ 
cisively  influenced  by  Paul?  Rather  than  being  his 
secretary,  could  he  not  have  written  Col  as  one  who 


acted  and  decided  for  himself?  Yet  on  the  ba9i9  of 
the  observations  made  about  the  language  and  style 
of  the  letter,  no  final  decision  can  yet  be  reached 
on  the  question  of  Pauline  or  non-Pauline  author¬ 
ship  of  the  letter.  To  answer  this  question,  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  this  letter  must  first  be  contrasted  to  that  of 
the  major  Pauline  letters  and  the  mutual  relation 
of  these  theologies  must  be  thoroughly  examined. 1 73 


even  though  the  old  fiery  spirit  is  ever  yet  visible  as 
soon  as  he  senses  a  danger  to  his  communities  (cf. 

Col  2:8, 16-23;  Phil  3:2).  The  enforced  rest  of  the 
long  imprisonment  and  also  his  greater  self-posses¬ 
sion  which  has  resulted  from  his  more  mature  years 
have  directed  his  view  now  more  than  previously 
toward  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  mystery  of 
Christ.”  In  a  similar  manner,  Paul  Feine  and  Johan¬ 
nes  Behm,  Einieitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (Heidel¬ 
berg:  91950),  191,  wish  to  reckon  with  the  “influence 
which  a  long  imprisonment  had  upon  the  apostle’s 
spirit  and  his  ability  to  compose,”  They  assert  “the 
language  and  style  of  Col  cannot  be  called  un- 
Pauline  for  historical  and  psychological  reasons.” 


171  Cf.  Pierre  Benoit,  “Rapports  litt£raires  entre  les 
6pitres  aux  Colossiens  et  £ph6siens,”  in  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Aufsdtze ,  Festschrift  fur  Joseph  Schmid  (Regens¬ 
burg:  1963),  2 If,  who  says  that  the  secretary  who 
composed  Col  stood  more  directly  under  Paul’s  in¬ 
fluence  than  did  the  one  who  wrote  Eph.  This  latter 
one  relied  more  on  earlier  writings,  especially  Col. 

172  For  a  critique  of  the  secretary-hypothesis,  cf.  above, 
p.  7,  n.  13  on  1:1. 

173  Cf.  below,  pp.  177-83. 
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Christ  Jesus  the  Lord 


6  As,  then,  you  have  accepted  Christ  Jesus 

the  Lord,  so  conduct  yourselves  in  him, 
7/  rooted  and  built  up  in  him  and  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  faith,  as  you  were 
taught,  abounding  in  thanksgiving.  8/  Be 
on  your  guard  that  no  one  snares  you 
by  philosophy  and  empty  deceit  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  men,  according 
to  the  elements  of  the  universe  and  not 
according  to  Christ.  9/  For  in  him  the 
entire  fullness  of  deity  dwells  bodily, 

10/  and  you  have  been  filled  in  him,  who 
is  the  head  of  every  power  and  princi¬ 
pality;  11/  in  him  you  were  also  circum¬ 
cised  with  a  circumcision  not  made  by 
hands,  by  putting  off  the  body  of  flesh, 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ;  12/  with 
him  you  were  also  buried  in  baptism; 
in  him  you  were  also  raised  with  him  by 
faith  in  the  power  of  God,  who  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  13/  Also  you,  who 
were  dead  in  your  sins  and  in  the  uncir¬ 
cumcision  of  your  flesh — he  made  you 
alive  together  with  him, 
who  forgave  us  all  our  trespasses 
14  who  wiped  out  the  certificate  of  indebted¬ 
ness  which  was  made  out  against  us, 
which — because  of  the  regulations — was 
against  us; 
and  he  removed  it, 
nailed  it  to  the  cross; 

1 6  who  stripped  the  powers  and  principalities 

and  put  them  on  public  display, 
who  triumphed  over  them  in  him. 


A  community  that  realizes  that  it  is  rooted  in  the  apostolic 
gospel  will  know  how  to  distinguish  right  tradition  from 
false  teaching.  Therefore,  before  the  author  states  his 
warning  with  respect  to  “philosophy”  (0iXo(ro</>ta),  he 
once  again  admonishes  them  to  persevere  in  the  teaching 
they  received  and  to  remain  unshakeable  in  their  faith 
(2:6f).  But  once  this  has  been  said,  the  community  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  alternative  that  demands  of  them  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  decision:  “according  to  the  elements 
of  the  universe”  {Kara  ra  aroixela  rod  Kbapov)  means 
“not  according  to  Christ”  ( ov  /card  XpLarbv  2:8).  Re¬ 
ferring  back  to  the  hymn  of  1 : 1 5—20,  Christ  is  proclaimed 
as  Lord  over  all  powers  and  principalities  (2:9f).  In  the 
two  sentences  introduced  by  “in  him”  ( kv  c3)  which  show 
that  baptism  is  the  basis  of  belonging  to  Christ,  the  author 
says  that  the  community  committed  itself  to  Christ  long 
ago;  the  decision  has  been  made  (2:1  If).  The  subject 
of  the  sentence  changes  in  v  1 3 :  the  text  now  treats  of 
God’s  deed  which  allows  those  who  are  baptized  to 


participate  in  Christ’s  victory  (2:1 3-1 5) .  The  piling  up  of 
participial  clauses  shows  that  in  these  verses  the  author 
takes  up  formulations  that  were  already  at  hand  and 
incorporates  them  into  his  argument.  The  exegesis  sec¬ 
tions  will  delimit  these  formulations  more  exactly  and 
show  how  the  author  has  reworked  them. 

■  6  The  connective  particle  “then”  (oiw)  marks  the 
transition  to  this  new  section.  The  author  briefly  refers  to 
the  preceding  remarks  about  the  reception  of  the  gospel 
and  the  community’s  good  standing.  Then  he  engages 
in  a  concentrated  attack  against  the  false  teaching.  The 
community  must  remain  steadfast  in  the  proclamation  as 
it  had  received  it.  Paul  reminded  the  Corinthians:  he 
had  transmitted  to  them  what  he  had  previously  received 
(1  Cor  15:1-5), 1  and  he  quotes  as  the  content  of  this 
“tradition”  (7ra  pbdoaLs)  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  a  similar  way  he  also  demanded  of  his  other  com¬ 
munities  that  they  not  accept  any  other  so-called  gospel 
“beyond  that  which  you  received”  (7rap’  6  7 rapcXA/Jcrc 
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Gal  1 :9),  and  he  admonished  them  to  conduct  their  lives 
“according  to  what  you  received  from  us”  (kcl6 cos  7T ap€- 
Xafiere  Tap *  T}fJL&v  1  Thess  4:1 ;  cf.  2:13;  1  Cor  11:2; 

2  Thess  3:6).  “What  you  have  learned,  and  received  and 
heard  and  seen  in  me,  do5’  (a  Kal  kpbdtTt  Kal  7rap€Ac!i- 
fiere  Kal  TjKovaart  Kal  tibtrt  iv  epol,  raOra  Tpaaatrt 
Phil  4:9).  The  content  of  that  which  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  community  in  the  apostolic  tradition1 2 
is  described  in  Col  with  the  words  “Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord”  (top  XpiaTOV  *h laovv  top  Kvpiop).  These  words 
should  surely  not  be  construed  as  an  allusion  to  sayings  of 
Jesus,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  community 
as  admonitions  for  right  conduct.3  For  Col  never  cites 
a  saying  of  the  Lord  or  refers  to  Jesus’  preaching.  Rather 
the  reference  is  to  the  confession  which  was  recited  and 
preached  everywhere  in  the  Hellenistic  communities: 
“Jesus  Christ  is  Lord”  (xupios  'h]aovs  Xpiarbs  Phil 
2:11 ;  cf.  1  Cor  12:3;  Rom  10:9).  In  this  confession, 
“Christ”  was  no  longer  understood  as  a  title,  but  was 
joined  to  “Jesus”  to  form  a  double  name.4  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  Lord:  that  means  that  he  is  not  a  lord  alongside  other 
lords,  but  is  the  Kyrios  in  an  absolute  sense  (cf.  1  Cor 
8 : 5f) . 5  The  community  had  accepted  this  proclamation6 


and  therefore  is  bound  to  be  obedient  to  the  Lord.  Thus, 
the  community  is  again  summoned  to  prove  that  it  has 
truly  understood  the  divine  will  as  its  conduct  and  actions 
fulfill  the  request  “to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  Lord” 
(TtpiTaTTicrai  a£tcos  roO  Kvpiov  1:10).’ 

■  7  The  conduct  of  the  community  is  described  in  more 
detail  by  four  participial  clauses.  The  first  participle 
appears  in  the  perfect  tense  and  indicates  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  firmly  “rooted”  (kppifafjLtPOi)  in  Christ, 
so  that  they  will  continue — and  this  is  the  point  of  the 
following  three  present  tense  participles — to  conduct  their 
lives  in  accordance  with  this  beginning.  Upon  the  image 
of  being  rooted  follows  that  of  being  built  up  (cf.  on 
1:23). 8  Both  images,  however,  were  rather  frequently 
joined  together  to  describe  a  solid  foundation  upon  which 
men  could  base  their  lives.  Thus,  Paul  tells  the  Corin¬ 
thians:  “You  are  God’s  field,  God’s  building”  ( 6eov 
yewpyiop,  6eov  olko6o/jli 7  ear*  1  Cor  3:9).  To  the 
image  of  planting  and  growth — “I  planted,  Apollos 
watered,  but  God  gave  the  growth”  (€700  €<t>VT€V( 7a, 
’AtoWws  kTbruJtP,  aWa  6  Beds  1 ifc^apip  1  Cor  3:6)  — 
he  joins  the  image  of  the  building  which  has  been  erected 
upon  the  only  foundation  able  to  support  it:  “who  is  Jesus 


1  The  verbs  “to  receive,”  “to  accept”  (7rapaAap/3d- 
veiv)  and  “to  transmit”  (irapadidouai  cf.  1  Cor 
11:23;  Gal  1:12)  corresponds  to  the  Rabbinic  con¬ 
cepts  *?3p  and  which  were  used  to  describe  the 
reception  and  transmission  of  tradition:  “Moses  re¬ 
ceived  Torah  from  Sinai  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua, 
and  Joshua  to  the  Elders,  and  the  Elders  to  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Prophets  delivered  it  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue”  ( Ab .  1:1,  R.  H.  Charles, 
APOT.)  Cf.  Joachim  Jeremi as,  The  Eucharistic  Words 
oj  Jesus,  tr.  Norman  Perrin  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  31966),  101-103.  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition,  however,  is  not  connected  with  the 
authority  of  the  names  of  famous  teachers.  But  Paul 
cites  the  source  from  which  alone  all  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  derives  its  authority:  “from  the  Lord”  (6.t6  top 
Kvpiov  1  Cor  11:23). 

2  Cf.  Leonhard  Goppelt,  “Tradition  nach  Paulus,” 
KD  4  (1958) :  213-233,  esp.  215;  Klaus  Wegenast, 
Das  Verstdndnis  der  Tradition  bei  Paulus  und  in  den 
Deutcropaulinen.  WMANT  8  (Neukirchen:  1962), 
esp.  121-130. 

3  This  is  the  position  of  Oscar  Cullmann,  “The  Tradi¬ 
tion:  The  Exegetical,  Historical  and  Theological 
Problem”  in  The  Early  Churchy  ed.  and  tr.  A.  J.  B. 
Higgins  (London:  SCM  Press  Ltd.,  1956),  64. 

4  Moulton-Turner,  167,  maintain:  “In  Col.  2,  6  the 


author  reverts  to  the  earlier  designation  of  Xpt<7r6s 
as  a  title  =  Messiah.”  Since,  however,  “the  Lord” 
(r6v  Kvpiov)  follows  as  a  title  of  honor,  “Christ”  (Xpi- 
ot6s)  is  no  longer  used  in  a  titular  sense  even  in 
this  passage. 

5  Cf.  2  Cor  4:5:  “For  we  do  not  preach  ourselves  but 
Christ  Jesus  as  Lord”  ( ov  yap  iavrovs  K-qpvaaopeu 
dXXa  XpLcrov  Trjaovv  Kvpiov)  further,  Eph  3:11: 
“In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (eu  ra)  Xptcrra)  Trjaov 

tQ  Kvpi(j)  iipCsv). 

6  The  verb  “to  receive,”  “to  accept”  (irapa\ap.fia- 
vetv)  in  Col  also  refers  to  the  reception  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  tradition  (contrary  to  Wegenast,  Verstdndnis  y 
128). 

7  Thus,  Christology  and  ethics  are  intimately  con¬ 
joined.  The  second  part  of  the  letter  (3: 1-4:6)  fol¬ 
lows  upon  the  first  part  (1:9-2:23)  as  its  necessary 
consequence. 

8  The  verb  “to  be  rooted”  (jn^ovcrdat),  which  by  its 
position  next  to  “to  be  built  up”  (kiroiKodopeiaBai) 
loses  most  of  its  original  figurative  meaning,  is  re¬ 
peatedly  used  in  ancient  literature  in  reference  to 
buildings.  Cf.  e.g.,  Sophocles,  Oed.  Col.  1591 :  “the 
threshold  (to  Hades)  rooted  in  the  earth  with  bronze 
steps”  (ddbv  x^Xxois  fihBpoioi  yjjOev  eppifupe- 
vov ).  Further  evidence  may  be  found  in  Christian 
Maurer,  TDNT 6,  990. 
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Christ”  (6y  ear iv  T??<rouy  XpiarAs  1  Cor  3:10f).9  And 
Eph  3:17  says  of  the  life  of  the  community:  “rooted  and 
grounded  in  love”  (iv  6.y6.irj)  ippifapivoi  Kai  rede- 
peXiaipevot) .  The  participles  “rooted  and  built  up” 
(epptfoj/xepoi  Kai  eiroiKoSopovpevoi)  are  thus  closely 
joined  together  and  are  both  connected  with  the  “in  him” 
(ev  avr£>)  that  follows.  Only  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord,  is 
the  firm  foundation.  Whoever  stands  on  this  foundation 
will  not  waver. 

The  words  “and  established”  (/cat  (}e(}aiovp6voi ) 
continue  the  notion  of  the  consolidation  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  life.  The  Lord  “will  establish  you”  (/Jc/Jaidiaet 
vpas  1  Cor  1 :8). 10  The  community  will  have  a  solid 
foundation  in  the  true  faith1 1  which  it  was  taught. 
“Faith”  (7TUTTts)  in  this  passage  is  “the  faith  which  is  the 
object  of  believing”  ( fides  quae  creditur)  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  content  of  the  teachings.  The  importance  of 
instruction  is  thereby  stressed  emphatically.  For  only 
the  faith  that  corresponds  to  the  apostolic  teaching  pro¬ 
vides  the  stability  that  can  defy  all  attacks  (see  the 
commentary  to  1 :28).  Finally,  to  conduct  one’s  life  in 
the  Lord  means  that  the  community  abounds  “in  thanks¬ 
giving”  (iv  evxaPL(TrLQ' )• 12  “Thanksgiving”  not  only 
means  to  express  gratitude,  but  also  to  praise  the  Lord  in 
hymnic  confessions  (cf.  the  commentary  to  1 ;  1 2) .  Jubi¬ 
lant  and  thankful  song  must  be  part  of  the  Christian’s 
obedient  conduct  (cf.  3:1 6f),  in  order  that  everyone  can 


see  how  the  community  praises  its  Lord  in  order  to 
conduct  its  life  in  the  Lord  whom  it  has  accepted . 1 3 
■  8  An  urgent  warning  cry  is  intended  to  rouse  the  com¬ 
munity  to  a  state  of  watchful  attention:  Pay  attention, 
be  on  your  guard  !  Paul  often  introduces  polemical  state¬ 
ments  with  the  admonition:  “beware”  (/3Xc7T crc). 14 
What  is  at  stake  is  to  watch  carefully,  to  weigh  matters 
soberly. 1 5  Be  on  your  guard  lest  anyone  snare  you  ! 1 6 
The  verb  “to  snare”  (avXaycoyelv)11 — a  rare  word, 
that  is  used  in  the  NT  nowhere  else — means  the  capture 
and  carrying  off  of  booty. 1 0  Therefore,  a  word  has  been 
chosen  that  not  only  indicates  seduction  but  also  points  to 
the  evil  intent  of  those  who  are  trying  to  gain  influence 
over  the  community.  These  people  are  not  named.  Only 
the  indefinite  “someone”  (Tty)  draws  attention  to  the 
dangerous  situation  (cf.  2:16). 19  It  is  said  clearly,  how¬ 
ever,  by  what  means  these  people  intend  to  carry  through 
their  plan  to  ensnare  the  community:  “through  phi¬ 
losophy”  (<$ia  rrjs  <£iXo<ro<£tay). 

In  Hellenistic  language  usage  the  word  “philosophy” 
(<l>t\oao<t)La)  was  used  to  describe  all  sorts  of  groups, 
tendencies  and  points  of  view  and  thus  had  become  a 
rather  broad  term.  Hellenistic  Judaism,  e.g.,  wants  to  be 
viewed  by  its  non-Jewish  contemporaries  as  a  “phi¬ 
losophy.”20  Josephus,  in  his  description  of  the  sects  of 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Essenes,  told  his  readers 
that  they  were  three  philosophical  schools  that  existed 


9  Cf.  further  the  Odes  oj  Solomon  38 : 1 6-1 8 :  “  And  I 
was  established  and  lived  and  was  redeemed,  and 
my  foundations  were  laid  by  the  Lord.  For  he 
planted  me.  For  He  set  the  root  and  watered  it  and 
fixed  it  and  blessed  it;  and  its  fruits  will  be  for  ever*' 
(tr.  from  The  Odes  and  Psalms  oj  Solomon,  re-edited 
by  Rendel  Harris  and  Alphonse  Mingana,  vol.  2: 
The  Translation  (Manchester:  The  University 
Press,  1920)  p.  392.  Cf.  Walter  Bauer  in  the  German 
ed.  of  Hennecke-Schneemelcher  II,  p.  619.  The  two 
images  are  also  repeatedly  used  in  Mandaean  texts. 
Cf.  Marc  Lidzbarski,  Ginza.  Der  Schatz  oder  Das  grosse 
Buchder  Mandaer  (Gottingen:  1925),  pp.  495,  12; 
500,  9;  536,  If. 

10  Concerning  “to  establish”  (J3e0cuovv)  cf.  Heinrich 
Schlier,  TDNT 1, 600-03. 

1 1  Instead  of  rg  TrtffTtt  (BD  *  33  al  lat)  ACI  al  read: 
kv  vioTti,  whereas  N  $  al  Clem  Alex  have:  kv  rg 
irfirrtt. 

12  B  #  pm  insert  “in  it”  {kv  a&rg  namely  in  the 
“faith”);  N3  D*  it  vgo1  insert  “in  him”  {kv  a £>r$, 
namely,  in  Christ). 

1 3  On  the  connection  between  thanksgiving  and  ex¬ 


hortation,  cf.  above,  pp.  I4f  on  1 :3  and  Schubert, 
Pauline  Thanksgivings ,  89:  “All  Pauline  thanksgivings 
have  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  paraenetic  func¬ 
tion.” 

14  Cf.  Gal  5:15;  1  Cor  8:9;  10:12, 18;  Phil  3:2,  etc. 

1 5  The  future  indicative  follows  the  verb  “beware  lest” 
(/3Xc7r€T€  fir})  to  indicate  the  danger  about  which 
one  is  warned.  For  “lest”  (jirj)  followed  by  the  future 
cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  369,  2;  Moulton,  Prole- 
gomena ,  178,  192f;  Radermacher,  Grammatik,  173, 
178.  On  the  warning  “beware”  cf.  further  Mk  13:5 
par.;  13:9,  33. 

16  The  word  order  Vfids  eerreu  is  inverted  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses  N  AD  ClemAlexP1. 

1 7  The  connection  of  an  attributive  participle  with  the 
article — “someone  who  is  snaring”  (A  avX aytayuv) 
— corresponds  to  common  Hellenistic  language 
usage.  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  412,  4;  474,  5; 
Radermacher,  Grammatik ,  117. 

18  Cf.  Heliodorus  10:35  (307):  A  priest  says  of  the 
alleged  kidnapper  of  his  daughter:  “This  is  the  one 
that  carried  my  daughter  off”  {ovt6s  kenv  6  ri)y 
kfiijv  dvyarkpa  avXayuyrjaas  [Trans.]);  Aris- 
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side  by  side  within  Judaism  {Bell.  2:119;  Ant.  18:11). 
Other  religious  groups  also  tried  to  convey  the  image  that 
they  were  imparting  philosophy.21  Even  those  who 
through  spells  and  magic  knew  how  to  unleash  hidden 
powers  called  themselves  sages  and  philosophers.  A 
prophet  endowed  with  the  special  power  of  knowledge 
works  “in  order  that  philosophy  and  magic  might  nourish 
the  soul”  (tv a  </>iAocro0ta  pev  /cat  payeia  \l/vxyv  rpeepj} 
Stobaeus,/ra£772.  23.68).  Initiations  that  unlocked  the 
doors  to  the  hidden  sources  of  being  were  likewise  con¬ 
sidered  gateways  to  philosophy  so  that  “one  might  say 
that  philosophy  is  the  rite  of  genuine  initiation  and 
the  handing  on  of  those  mysteries  which  are  genuine 
mysteries”  (rijv  (friXotrotplav  pvrjaiv  (pair)  tls  av  d Atj- 
0oC$  reAcr^s  /cat  8vtu)v  cos  dAqflcos  pvarrjpLCPv  ira- 
p6.8ocnv  Theon  of  Smyrna,  Expositio  rerum  mathematicarum 
(ed.  Edvard  Hiller,  1878),  p.  14  [Trans.]).  Just  as  philos¬ 
ophy  step  by  step  paves  the  way  to  higher  knowledge, 
so  too  initiation  into  the  mysteries  gives  insight  into  the 


ultimate  connections  of  being.  Thus,  philosophy  is  un¬ 
derstood  as  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  ground  of  being 
of  the  universe — a  knowledge  attained  by  secret  reve¬ 
lation.  It  is  obviously  in  this  meaning  that  the  word 
was  used  by  people  who  wanted  to  gain  recognition  for 
their  teaching.  What  they  offered  as  “philosophy”  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  critical  thinking  and  dis¬ 
cerning  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy,  except  the  name. 
In  an  ironic  parody  of  their  claims  the  author  says  that 
their  philosophy  is  empty,  without  content,  in  truth 
nothing  but  “empty  deceit”  (Ktvr\  aTaTr}).21* 

Philosophical  knowledge  was  transmitted  as  teach¬ 
ing.22  The  tradition,23  which  stemmed  from  the  earlier 
philosophers,  must  be  thought  through  anew.24  The 
“philosophy,”  about  which  the  mysteries  spoke,  was  also 
protected  by  a  sacred  tradition.  The  initiation  rites  com¬ 
municated  to  the  devotee  of  the  mysteries  the  “sacred 
word”  (tcpds  A670S)  which  as  sacred  “tradition”  (7ra- 
p6.8oats)  conveyed  tidings  of  divine  revelation.25  And 


taenetus,  Epist .  2:22:  “He  is  trying  to  rob  us  of  our 
home”  (eyxetpoiwTa  trvXayuyTjaat  rdv  iiperepov 
oIkov  [Trans.]).  Cf.  Bauer,  r.u. 

19  Cf.  also  1  Cor3:17;4:18;  11:16;  15:12. 

20  Cf.  4  Macc  5:11;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium  156:  “  the  an¬ 
cestral  philosophy”  {ttjv  TrArpiop  <pi\ocro4>iav) ;  cf. 
De  mut.  nom.  223. 

21  Cf.  Bomkamm,  Aujsatze  1,  p.  143,  n.  12;  idem ,  TDNT 
4, 808-10. 

21a  For  a  negative  evaluation  of  this  so-called  “Phi¬ 
losophy,”  cf.  4  Macc  5:11  where  King  Antiochus 
calls  Judaism  a  “foolish  philosophy”  (<p\vapos  <pt- 
\oacxpia  Charles,  APO  T).  Eph  5:6  puts  it  this  way: 
“Let  no  one  lead  you  astray  with  empty  words” 
(pybels  upas  ATrarAra)  Kevots  \byoi$). 

22  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT  4,  Ilf;  Wegenast, 
Verstandnis,  123-26. 

23  Cf.  Plato,  Theaetetus,  198b:  “And  we  say  that  when 
anyone  transmits  them  he  teaches,  and  when  anyone 
receives  them  he  learns”  (Kal  KaXovpev  ye  Trapa- 
btbovra  piv  bibbcKeiv,  Trapa\ap@b.vovTa  bl  pav- 
8b.vetv). 

24  Cf.  Aristotle,  An  2:2  (p.  412a) :  “The  theories  of 

the  soul  handed  down  by  our  predecessors  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed”  (ra  ptv  bij  vtt6  t&v  7 rpAre- 
pov  irapabebopeva  irepl  \pvxys  eipi]c6(x>)  \  Phys. 

4:10  (p.  218a):  “But  what  time  really  is  and  under 
what  category  it  falls,  is  likewise  not  revealed  by 
anything  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  earlier 
thinkers”  (rl  b *  earlv  6  xpttvos  Kal  rls  avrov  7)  <pb- 
ais,  bpoiws  re  t&v  irapabebopevcov  abtj\bv 
ear  tv). 


25  Cf.  Athenaeus,  The  Deipnosophists  2.40d:  “Further, 
we  call  by  the  name  of  ‘mystic  rites’  those  festivals 
which  are  still  more  important  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  certain  traditional  mysteries ,  deriving  the 
name  from  the  large  sums  expended  upon  them” 
(rcXcrAs  re  KaXovpev  ras  ert  pelf ous  Kal  pera 
tlvos  pvvTLKijs  trap  abba ews  eopr as  t&v  els  auras 
baTravTjpaTcav  epe/ca);  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride  2 
(p.  351f) ;  “For  Isis  is  a  Greek  word,  and  so  also  is 
Typhon,  her  enemy,  who  is  conceited,  as  his  name 
implies,  because  of  his  ignorance  and  self-deception. 
He  tears  to  pieces  and  scatters  to  the  winds  the 
‘sacred  word,’  which  the  goddess  collects  and  puts 
together  and  gives  into  the  keeping  of  those  that  are  ini - 
tiated  into  the  holy  rites  (by)  divinization”  ('EAAtjpikAp 
7  dp  t)  Tals  ecTiv  Kal  6  Tvfaav  TroXeptos  &v  rfj 
0€<J)  Kal  Si'  ayvoiav  Kal  airaTTjv  Tervcpupevos  Kal 
btacTC&v  Kal  a^avifav  t6v  iepov  A 6yovt  ov  r)  deos 
avvkyei  Kal  avvTidrjaL  Kal  irapablbwat  rots  re- 
\0vpev0LS  bia  Oeiwaeojs  [Trans.]);  Plutarch,  De 
Demetrio  26:1  (p.  200e) :  “He  wished  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  to  receive 
all  the  grades  in  the  ceremony,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  (the  ‘epoptics’)”  (fiovXerai  rrapayevbpevos 
eWvs  pvrjdrjvat  Kal  tt)v  reXerijv  airaaav  Atto 
t&v  piKp&v  &XP1  T&v  eiroiTTLK&v  irapaXaPe'iv 
[Trans.]);  Ditt.  Syll.3  704  E  12:  “He  entered  into  the 
tradition  of  the  mysteries”  (et<ra7a7a)J'  ttjv  twv 
puoTTjpW  rrapaboatv  [Trans.]);  Cicero,  Tusc.  Dis - 
put.  1 : 1 3,  29 :  “Recall,  since  you  have  been  initiated, 
the  lore  imparted  to  you  in  the  mysteries”  (Reminis- 
cere,  quoniam  es  initiatus,  quae  tradantur  mysteriis); 
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through  the  tradition,  which  Gnostic  teaching  claimed, 
great  pains  were  taken  that  the  origin  of  the  teachings 
be  protected  and  the  source  of  the  revelation  not  be 
obscured.26  Tradition,  which  was  distinguished  by  its 
antiquity,  was  universally  considered  as  a  proof  of  the 
dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  communicated  knowledge. 

It  made  no  difference  whether  this  tradition  was  now 
handed  on  through  instruction  or  through  secret  rites. 
Obviously  the  proponents  of  that  “philosophy”  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Asia  Minor  communities 
spared  no  effort  to  clothe  their  teaching  with  the  aura  of 
wisdom  transmitted  from  of  old.  They  did  this  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  “tradition”  (7rapd5ocris)  which  would  guaran¬ 
tee  the  unimpaired  transmission  of  the  divine  revelation. 

As  a  result  tradition  stands  against  tradition,  claim 


against  claim:  here  the  apostolic  tradition,  which  the 
community  had  accepted  (2:6f),  there  the  “tradition”  of 
“philosophy.”  Even  though  the  proponents  insisted  that 
their  “philosophy”  rested  upon  venerable  tradition,  in 
reality  it  was  nothing  other  than  “the  tradition  of  men” 
(7rapd5ocris  t&v  iLvdp&wv).  Just  as  the  Pharisaic- 
Rabbinic  teaching  of  the  law  had  been  rejected  as  being 
“the  tradition  of  men”  ( 7rapaSo<ns  v  avOpwiruv 

cf.  Mk  7 :8),  so  too  in  the  controversy  with  the  “phi¬ 
losophy”  the  point  was  urged  that  its  tradition  was  a 
human  fabrication  and  was  not  based  on  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  its  content  the  author  remarks 
tersely:  “according  to  the  elements  of  the  universe  and 
not  according  to  Christ”  ( Kara  ra  c TTOLX^la  tov  K&a- 
fiov  tcai  ov  Kara  Xp«rr6p). 


"The  Elements 
of  the 
Universe" 

{Ztolx^o-  tov 

KOOpOV)21 


The  word  “element”  (crroix^)  is  related  to  “series” 
(OTOtx°0  and  describes  first  of  all  a  member 
of  a  series  or  list  of  things.  Examples  of  this  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  are  quite  old:  “elements”  (oroi- 
XCta)  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  they  follow 
one  another  in  order.29  Then  “elements”  can  also 
mean  the  fundamental  principles  which  provide 
the  basis  for  everything  that  is  to  be  built  upon  it. 

For  example,  Xenophon  writes:  “Shall  we  con¬ 
sider  it,  beginning  with  the  elementary  question 
of  food”  Q3oOXei  OKOTT&pev  dp£dpevoi  and  rfjs 
Tpotfnjs  wcrirep  airo  Ttov  OTOixeuov  Memor.  2, 1, 1). 
And  Heb  draws  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 


ciples  of  Christian  teaching,  which  the  community 
already  knows,  with  the  words:  “You  need  some¬ 
one  to  teach  you  again  the  first  principles  of  God’s 
words”  (^aXi?  XP *Xere  toG  bibaoKeiv  vpds 
nva  ra  aTOixtia  ttjs  a pxfa  tqjv  koyiwv  tov  deov 
Heb  5:12). 

“Element”  is  a  common  word  in  the  language  of 
the  philosophers  when  they  treat  of  the  matter  or 
the  elements  out  of  which  everything  is  formed. 
Plato  speaks  of  the  “primary  elements  of  which  we 
and  all  else  are  composed”  (otolx^Io.,  tf  rfpels 


Apuleius,  Metamorph.  11:21:  “  The  taking  o/such 
orders  was  like  to  a  voluntary  death  and  a  difficult 
recovery  to  health”  ( Traditionem  ad  instar  volun- 
tariae  mortis  et  precariae  salutis  celebrari).  Further 
examples  may  be  found  in  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT 
4,  12;  Wegenast,  Verstdndnist  123  n.  1. 

26  Cf.  Corp.  Herm.  1:26:  “as  one  who  has  received 
everything”  (ws  icavra  TrapaXafiwv  [Trans.]). 
Christian  Gnostics  claimed  apostolic  origin  for  their 
teachings.  Cf.  Ptolemy  To  Flora  5:10  (Epiphanius, 
Panarion  Haer.  33:7):  “If  you  are  deemed  worthy  of 
knowing  the  apostolic  tradition  which  we  too  have 
received  from  a  succession  together  with  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  all  our  words  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Saviour”  (Aft ovpkvij  rfjs  AirocrToXtXTjs  irapaAAaenJS, 
fjv  ex  fitaAoxfls  xal  ypeis  TrapeL\r}<papev  per  a  xal 
tov  navovlcai  icdvTat  tov s  \6yovs  Tfj  rou  aooTrj- 
pos  i tyfi&V  5tAa<7xaXtg.)  (modified  trans.  from  Robert 
M.  Grant,  Second-Century  Christianity:  A  Collection  of 
Fragments  (London:  SPCK,  1946),  p.  36.)  Cf.  further 
Hippolytus,  Refut.  5, 7, 1 ;  7,  20, 1 ;  Clem.  Alex., 

Strom.  7, 106, 4.  Further  evidence  may  be  found  in 
Odo  Casel,  “Zur  Kultsprache  des  heiligen  Paulus,” 


Archiv fur  Liturgiewissenschaft  1  (1950) :  38f;  Hans  von 
Campenhausen,  “Lehrerreihen  und  Bischofsreihen 
im  2.  Jahrhundert”  in  In  M error i am  Ernst  Lohmeyer 
(Stuttgart:  1951),  240—49;  idem ,  Ecclesiastical  Author¬ 
ity  and  Spiritual  Power  in  the  Church  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries ,  tr.  J.  A.  Baker  (Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1969),  157-61;  Wegenast,  Ver- 
standnisy  124  n.  1. 

27  Concerning  the  term  “element”  (<ttolx*iov)  cf. 
esp.  Dibelius-Greeven,  27-29;  Bauer,  s.v .  and  Ger¬ 
hard  Delling,  TWNTly  670-87  (on  p.  670  Delling 
has  an  extensive  survey  of  the  literature).  Cf.  further 
Josef  Blinzler,  “Lexikalisches  zu  dem  Terminus  ra 
0Toix*ta  roO  nbapov  bei  Paulus”  in  Studiorum 
Paulinorum  Congressus  Internationalis  Catholicus  1961  2, 
Analecta  Biblica  18  (Rome:  1963),  429^13. 

28  Cf.  Dionys.  Thrax  (  =  Grammatici  Graeci  1:3,  ed. 
Hilgard  [1901]),  p.  197:17ff:  “And  therefore,  they 
(scil.  the  letters)  are  said  to  be  component  parts  of  a 
series,  because  they  are  in  a  row  and  are  ordered  to 
one  another.  It  follows  then  that  they  are  elements. 
Whenever  they  are  not  written  in  order,  they  are 
called  letters  and  no  longer  elements”  (xal  8lcl 


Colossians  2:6-16 


re  ovy Keipeda  nai  rdXXa  Theaetetus  201  e). 29  And 
Zeno  defines  the  term  “element”  in  this  way:  “An 
element  is  defined  as  that  from  which  particular 
things  first  come  to  be  at  their  birth  and  into  which 
they  are  finally  resolved”  5^  oroLxelop  ov 
Tp&Tov  yiverai  ra  yipopepa  nai  els  6  eoxo-^op 
dyaXuerai).  “Earth”  (uX?7),“fire”  (7rup),  “wa¬ 
ter”  (u5u>p),  and  “air”  (dijp)  are  then  cited  as  the 
four  elements  which  constitute  everything  (Diogenes 
Laertius  7:136f).  This  meaning  of  “element,”  which 
was  widely  disseminated  by  Hellenistic  philosoph¬ 
ical  schools,  was  also  current  in  Hellenistic  Juda¬ 
ism.30  In  Jewish  texts  where  the  terminological 
connection  “elements  of  the  universe”  (oroix^la 
rod  Koopov)  occurs,  what  is  meant  is  prime  matter, 
the  elements  from  which  the  universe  was  shaped. 
Philo  says  that  just  as  the  seasons  of  the  year  periodi¬ 
cally  follow  one  another,  so  too  is  the  case  with  the 
“elements  of  the  universe”:  these  elements  seem  to 
perish  as  they  change,  yet  in  truth  are  imperishable 
as  they  change:  earth  is  liquified  and  becomes  water, 
water  vaporizes  into  air,  air  rarefies  into  fire  ( De 
aetem.  mundi  109f).  Air,  fire,  water,  and  earth  are 
also  the  “sensible  elements  of  the  sensible  world” 
(<TT0ixeta  aio^ra  aioQr\rov  Koopov  Rer .  div.  her. 

1 34),  the  “four  elements  of  the  world”  rcrrapa  rou 
Koopov  (TTOtx^lcL  ibid.,  140). 31 


In  Hellenistic  syncretism  the  teaching  about  the 
elements  was  mythologized,  so  that  the  “elements” 
were  described  as  animated  spirits.32  In  the  Orphic 
hymns  it  says:  “Eminent  fire,  the  world’s  best  ele¬ 
ment”  (bl/ufraviis  Aldep ,  Kbopov  oroixelop  fipi- 
otov  5:4)  and  “[Vulcan],  workman,  destiny  of  the 
world,  pure  element”  (["H^aior’]  epyaorifp,  k6o- 
poto  pepos ,  oroLxelop  hpeprpes  66:4  [Trans.]).  At 
a  later  period,  in  the  Testament  of  Solomon ,  the  “ele¬ 
ments”  are  described  as  beings  who  appear  to  be 
persons.  Solomon  sees  seven  spirits  coming  and  asks 
them  who  they  are.  He  receives  the  answer:  “We 
are  the  elements,  the  cosmic  rulers  of  darkness” 

(if pels  eapev  oroLxela  koo poKpa.ro pes  rod  ok6- 
tovs  8:2).  A  group  of  thirty-six  spirits  likewise 
introduces  itself  with  the  words:  “We  are  the  thirty- 
six  elements,  the  world-rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  age”  (rfpels  eopep  ra  rpiaKopra  oroixela, 
ol  KoopoKparopes  rod  <tk6tovs  rod  aiwpos  rovrov 
18:2  [Trans.]).  The  term  oroixtia  not  only  desig¬ 
nates  the  elements  of  the  universe  but  also  the  stars33 
which  consist  of  the  elements,  and  whose  constel¬ 
lations  control  the  order  of  the  entire  universe  as 
well  as  men’s  fate.  Consequently,  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  are  called  “the  twelve  elements”  (ra 
bi Wexa  arotxeta  Diogenes  Laertius  6:102).  Who¬ 
ever  knows  how  to  discern  and  chart  the  course  of 


toDto  X£yei  aura  [scil.  ra  ypappara ]  elvai  <jtoi- 
Xeia,  6ia  to  ex*w  aura  <orolxop  two.  Kai> 
ra£ip  7 rpds  aXXijXa’  rore  7ap  xai  aroixetd  eortp' 
6rav  be  prj  Kara  rdfiy  ypatpwprai,  ypappara 
plv  X^yoyrai,  omen  oroixelo-  [Trans.]). 

29  Also  cf.  Soph.  252b :  “And  further,  all  who  teach  that 
things  combine  at  one  time  and  separate  at  another, 
whether  infinite  elements  combine  in  unity  and  are 
derived  from  unity  or  finite  elements  separate  and 
then  unite  . . (xai  pi\p  Kai  6001  rore  piv  own- 
deaoL  ra  7rdyTa,  rore  biaipovoip,  etre  eis  ep  Kai 
ef  epos  aireipa  elre  eis  irepas  txovr a  oroix^a 
biatpovpevoi  Kai  ex  rovrujp  ovpndepres). 

30  Cf.  4  Macc  12:13:  All  men  are  “made  from  the  same 
elements”  (ex  r&p  avru>p  yeyovoras  oroix^Uop 
[Charles,  APOTf)\  Wisd  Sol  7:17:  “operation  of  the 
elements”  {epepyeiap  otolx^Uop);  19:18:  “the 
elements  changed  places  with  one  another”  (ra 
OToix^ta  pe$appo£6pepa);  Philo,  De  Cher.  127:  “the 
four  elements”  (ra  reooapa  otolx^Iol)  are  the 
“material”  (uXtj)  from  which  God  fashioned  the 
universe;  Josephus,  Ant.  3:183:  “The  tapestries 
woven  of  four  materials  denote  the  natural  ele¬ 
ments”  (rd  re  <f>6.por)  ex  reooapojp  v<f>ap6epra  ri\v 
r£)v  oroLxeiwp  4>0oip  br}\ol). 

31  According  to  Sibyl.  3:80f,  part  of  the  apocalyptic 
woes  was  that  “then  the  elements  of  the  world  one 


and  all  shall  be  widowed”  (rore  br)  oroixtld  it p6- 
iravra  xVP^aet  xoopov  [Charles,  APO  7]).  Cf.  also 
ttiy/ .  2 : 206f ;  8 : 3  37f .  2  Pt  3 : 1 0, 1 2  speak s  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  “elements”  through  the  annihilating 
fire  on  the  last  day. 

32  Cf.  Dibelius— Greeven,  p.  27.  When  according  to  the 
Hermetic  fragment  K oprj  Ko opov  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistos  (  =  Fragments  of  Stobaeus  23:53-61)  the 
elements  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  complain  to  God 
about  man,  it  is  a  question  of  a  personification  of  the 
elements  for  dramatic  effect.  Cf.  Heinrich  Schlier, 
Der  Brief  an  die  Ga/ater,  KEK  7  (Gottingen:  1 2 1 962), 
p.  191  n.  3;  Gerhard  Delling,  TWNT1 ,  676  n.  45; 
Hans  Dieter  Betz,  “Schopfung  und  Erlosung  im 
hermetischen  Fragment  ‘Kore  Kosmu*,”  %ThK  63 
(1966):  180-83. 

33  Cf.  Ps-Callisthenes  1,  12,  1 :  “Nectanebos,  who  has 
measured  the  heavenly  courses  of  the  stars  exactly 

.  .  .  and  who  has  utterly  confounded  the  cosmic 
elements  by  employing  his  magical  art,  .  .  .  who  has 
ascertained  the  heavenly  courses  of  the  cosmic  ele¬ 
ments”  (6  NexTaye/tos  Karaperp-qoas  rous  ovpa- 
plovs  tC)P  aorepoyp  bpbpovs  .  .  .  xai  ovyK\opi)oas  rd 
KOopiKa  oroixtla-  Tjj  payiKjj  rex^V  XP&PW0*  ■  •  • 
KaravoTjoas  rovs  ovpaplovs  bpbpovs  ru)v  KOopiK&p 
arotx^wv  [Trans.]). 
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the  stars  gains  powerful  knowledge.  It  is  told  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Nectanebos  that  he  had  magical 
power  at  his  disposal,  “for  all  the  elements  of  the 
universe  were  subject  to  his  word”  (ra  7<ip  *00711x0, 
(TTOLXCLd  TvbiVTd  d VT&  VI T€Tb.OO€TO  Ps.-Cal- 

listhenes  1,1,3  [Trans.]).  And  in  the  Paris  Magical 
Papyrus  4,  1303  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major, 
which  never  sets,  is  called:  “beautiful-shining  god¬ 
dess,  incorruptible  element”  (*caAAi</>€77i)  <s> 
deb,  OTOiX€ioy  d^dprov  Preis/jaub  1,  p.  116 
[Trans.]).  With  the  help  of  magical  knowledge  a  per¬ 
son  can  harness  for  his  own  purposes  the  power  of 
the  “elements”  and  release  supermundane  forces. 

Interwoven  with  the  syncretistic  embroidery  of 
notions  about  the  “elements  of  the  universe”  are  also 
strands  of  Jewish  speculations  about  how  the  uni¬ 
verse  hung  together.  To  be  sure,  in  Judaism  no  di¬ 
vine  dignity  is  ascribed  to  the  stars.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  related  to  the  angels,  be  it  that  the  angels  ruled 
over  the  stars,  or  be  it  that  the  stars  themselves  were 
thought  of  as  a  distinct  class  of  angels.34  In  apo¬ 
calyptic  vision  the  order  of  the  stars  was  revealed 
to  the  seer:  “And  I  saw  other  lightnings  and  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  I  saw  how  He  called  them  all 
by  their  names  and  [how]  they  hearkened  unto  Him. 
And  I  saw  .  .  .  their  revolution  according  to  the 
number  of  the  angels,  and  [how]  they  keep  faith  with 
each  other”  (1  En  43:  If).  Just  as  God  gave  his  or¬ 
ders  to  the  angels,  so  too  he  prescribed  the  course 
that  the  stars  should  take  (1  En  60 : 1  If;  69 : 20-25, 
etc.).  Full  of  reverential  awe,  the  seer  beholds  the 
established  relationships  of  the  cosmic  order:  “And 
there  I  saw  seven  bands  of  angels,  very  bright  and 
very  glorious,  and  their  faces  shining  more  than  the 
sun's  shining  .  .  .  And  these  make  the  orders,  and 
learn  the  goings  of  the  stars,  and  the  alteration  of 
the  moon,  .  .  .  and  the  good  government  of  the 
world.  And  when  they  see  evil-doing,  they  make 
commandments  and  instruction,  and  sweet  and  loud 
singing,  and  all  songs  of  praise.  These  are  the  arch¬ 
angels  .  .  .  and  the  angels  who  are  appointed  over 
seasons  and  years,  and  the  angels  who  are  over  riv¬ 
ers  and  sea,  and  the  angels  who  are  over  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  the  angels  who  are  over  every  grass, 
giving  food  to  all,  and  the  angels  of  all  the  souls  of 
men”  (2  En  19:1—4  [Charles,  APOT modified]).  An¬ 
gels  are  “the  elders  and  rulers  of  the  stellar  orders.” 
They  have  power  over  “the  stars  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  heaven”  (2  En  4:1  [Charles,  APOT  modi¬ 
fied]). 

While  in  Judaism  worship  and  reverence  were 
alone  offered  to  the  one  God,  in  the  world  of  syn- 

34  Cf.  Schlier,  Galater ,  192f,  and  the  plentiful  evidence 
cited  there. 

35  Cf.  Philo,  Spec.  leg.  1 :266.  Further  evidence  may  be 
found  in  Dibelius— Greeven,  28. 


cretism  the  cosmic  powers  were  worshipped  as  divine 
powers:  “And  this  is  said  with  regard  to  those  gods 
who  rule  over  the  elements,  those  who  preside  over 
all  the  elements”  (kcu  7 rpbs  tovs  ffTOixtLOKpb.TOpds 
Aeyerat  dtovs ,  tov s  twv  6\uv  aroixeuisv  kirifie- 
ftijKbTds  Simplicius,  Comm,  in  IV  libros  Aristotelis  de 
caelo  1,  3  [Trans.]).  From  ancient  times  the  stars 
and  powers  which  determine  and  preserve  the  uni¬ 
verse  received  offerings  and  were  worshipped.  Hero¬ 
dotus  narrates  of  the  Persians:  “They  sacrifice  also 
to  the  sun  and  moon  and  earth  and  fire  and  water 
and  winds”  ( dvovoiv  St  ifXico  re  Kdl  <reA rjvy  Kdl 
yfj  Kdl  irvpl  Kdl  vSdTt  Kdl  dvepoioi.  1, 131).  In  Hel¬ 
lenistic  times  this  reverence  was  explained  by  the 
assertion  that  man  is  formed  out  of  the  same  elements 
from  which  the  entire  cosmos  had  been  fashioned.35 
This  correlation  of  microcosm  and  macrocosm  im¬ 
plies  that  “just  as  light  is  apprehended  by  the  luci- 
form  sense  of  sight,  and  sound  by  the  aeriform  sense 
of  hearing,  so  also  the  nature  of  all  things  ought  to 
be  apprehended  by  its  kindred  reason”  (Kdl  d>s  t6 

piv  <t> U7rd  T7JS  0OJTO£K$oOs  0^€U)S  KdTd\dp(36.- 

vit at,  ri  <p<jjvi)  bird  Tijs  depottdovs  a/ccwjs,  ovtu j 

*at  1)  t&v  '6\uiV  (jyixns  bird  avyyevovs  o^etAet  xara- 
XdpfidveaOdt  tov  A070U  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv. 
math.  1 :93).  Where  faith  in  God  and  gods  had 
grown  weak,  magical  fear  of  sinister  forces  often  sup¬ 
planted  it.  Either  a  person  strove  to  do  justice  to 
all  the  gods,  to  those  of  the  heavenly  world  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  underworld  and  to  those  of  the 
realm  in  between,  and  to  implore  them  all  to¬ 
gether;36  or  a  person  adhered  to  the  stars  and  ele¬ 
ments  and  swore  by  them:  “I  adjure  you  by  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  by  the  courses  of  the  five  planets, 
by  nature  and  providence  and  the  four  elements” 
(ipKtftij  ere  ‘'HAioi'  Kdl  2e\r}V7}V  Kdl  t&v  irevre 
dOTtpuv  tov s  bpopov s  <pi><nv  re  Kdl  irpbvoidv  Kdl 
Td  Teoodpd  OTOixeid  Vettius  Valens  7,  5  [p.  293, 
27])  [Trans.].37  Man's  cry  to  God  went  upward 
through  the  elements:  “You  are  god.  This  is  what 
the  man  who  belongs  to  you  cries  through  fire, 
through  air,  through  earth,  through  water,  through 
spirit,  through  your  creatures”  (crv  el  6  debs,  b  abs 
&vdpu)TTos  TdVTd  /3of  <5ia  irvpbSf  8t’  bepos,  5ta  777s, 
5ta  {J5aros,  <5ia  irvevpdTos,  bid  t&v  KTiapbroiv  aov 
Corp.  Herm.  1 3:20  [Trans.]).  Thus  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  possess  knowledge  about  the  elements, 
the  movements  of  the  stars,  and  the  powers  of  the 
cosmos;  man  must  also  become  part  of  the  cosmic 
order  insofar  as  he  proffers  the  powers  and  princi¬ 
palities  the  requisite  reverence  and  submits  to  the 
laws  and  prescriptions  they  impose  upon  his  life. 

36  Cf.  P. Leiden  2,  p.  25:  “During  the  initiation  rite  I 
implore  and  pray:  O  heavenly  gods.  O  gods  under 
the  earth.  O  gods  who  dwell  in  the  middle  realm” 
(emKdXovpdt.  Kdl  e&xopdt  t^v  reAer^  deol  obph.- 
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This  meaning  of  the  term  “elements  of  the  universe” 
which  is  determined  by  syncretistic  concepts  is  doubtless 
present  in  the  sharply  formulated  antithesis:  “according 
to  the  elements  of  the  universe  and  not  according  to 
Christ.”38  Consequently,  “elements  of  the  universe”  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  an  expression  that  the  author  of  Col  has 
chosen  to  discredit  that  philosophy  as  a  man-made  tradi¬ 
tion  which  was  concerned  merely  with  the  elements — 
inadequate  supports  of  man’s  being.39  Rather  “elements 
of  the  universe”  must  have  played  a  special  role  in  the 
teaching  of  the  “philosophers.”  The  confrontation  of  the 
elements  and  Christ  already  indicates  that  they  are 
conceived  of  as  personal  powers.40  Furthermore,  the 
context  as  a  whole  shows  that  the  elements  of  the  universe 
are  precisely  those  demonic  principalities  who  want  to 
exercise  their  tyranny  over  men  (2:10,  1 5) . 4 1  Against  this 
teaching  about  the  “elements  of  the  universe,”  which 
control  men’s  lives  and  which  bring  demands  men  must 
satisfy  (cf.  2 : 1 6— 23) , 42  the  clear  antithesis  stands:  there  is 
only  one  authority  that  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  Lord 
over  everything  and  thus  to  be  the  only  Lord  over  the  life 
and  conduct  of  the  community — Christ.  The  community 
must  not  be  led  astray  to  acknowledge  other  authorities 


beside  him.  For  the  community’s  course  must  be  solely 
under  the  command  of  the  Lord,  who  alone  gives  it 
direction  and  purpose:  “according  to  Christ”  ( Kara 
Xpiardv). 

■  9  In  this  verse  the  author  more  precisely  substantiates 
the  summons  to  recognize  the  danger  of  false  teaching 
and  to  follow  Christ  unwaveringly.  He  does  this  by  re¬ 
suming  the  phrase  “in  him”  (cf.  v  7)  and  repeating  it  as  a 
motif  in  the  following  verses.  “In  him”  (ev  avrco)  the 
entire  fullness  of  deity  dwells  bodily  (v  9);  “in  him” 

(ev  aurcS)  you  have  been  filled  (v  10);  “in  whom”  (ev  cS) 
you  have  been  circumcised  (v  11);  with  him  you  have 
been  buried,  “in  whom”  (ev  cL)  you  also  have  been  raised 
with  him  (v  12) ;  God  has  made  you  alive  “with  him” 
(cvv  clvtQ  v  1 3) ;  he  has  led  the  powers  and  principalities 
in  triumphal  procession  “in  him”  (ev  avrcc  v  1 5). 43 

This  train  of  thought  is  introduced  by:  “for  in  him  the 
entire  fulness  of  deity  dwells  bodily”  (6tl  ev  aura)  /carot- 
KeX  irav  to  7rXi7pa)jua  rrjs  OedTTjros  crcopart/ccos) . 

This  sentence  is  clearly  an  explanatory  repetition  of  1 :19: 
“for  in  him  all  the  fulness  was  pleased  to  dwell”  (on  ev 


viol'  o)  6eoi  vtto  yr\v'  &  Beoi  iv  peace  pepei  kvkXovh*- 
vol  [Trans.]). 

37  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TWNT1 ,  681f. 

38  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  Dibelius-Greeven,  Conzelman  ad 
loc .;  Bomkamm,  Aufsatze  1,  1 43f;  Schenke,  “Wider- 
streit,”  396f. 

39  Thus  Gerhard  Delling,  TWNT1 ,  685f.  Similarly 
Moule  ad  loc.:  “  ‘elementary  teaching* — teaching  by 
Judaistic  or  pagan  ritualists,  a  ‘materialistic’  teach¬ 
ing  bound  up  with  ‘this  world’  alone,  and  contrary 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit.”  Percy,  PToblemcy  1 56— 
67,  likewise  explains  “the  elements  of  the  universe” 
as  a  term  of  Paul’s  critical  vocabulary,  but  he  under¬ 
stands  the  term  as  referring  to  spiritual  powers  that 
were  the  elements  of  pre-Christian  worship.  Masson 
ad  loc.  holds  a  similar  opinion.  Blinzler,  “Lexikali- 
sches,”  442  takes  “the  elements  of  the  universe”  as 
an  expression  of  a  negative  criticism  which  refers  to 
those  elements  which  gave  the  decisively  charac¬ 
teristic  marks  to  pre-  and  non-Christian  existence: 
“Flesh”  (<rdp{),  “sin”  (apapria),  and  “death” 

(i 66.vo.tos ). 

40  A  comparison  with  Gal  4:3,  9  is  instructive.  Here 
“the  elements  of  the  universe”  are  also  conceived  of 
as  angelic  powers.  They  are  (1)  compared  to  “guard¬ 
ians”  (e7rfrpo7rot)  and  “trustees”  (oUovSpoL  Gal 
4:2);  (2)  described  as  “not  being  gods  by  nature” 
(4>i>oei  6vres  6eol  Gal  4:8);  (3)  thought  of  as 


“lords”  (KvpiOL)  who  demand  special  services  from 
their  devotees,  Gal  4:3.  Cf.  Schlier,  Galaiery  191. 

41  This  explanation  of  the  concept  “elements  of  the 
universe”  is  demanded  by  the  context,  and  it  cannot 
be  objected  that  the  meaning  “stars,”  “elementary 
spirits,”  or  “spirits  of  the  stars”  is  not  attested  in 
any  non-Christian  text  that  can  be  dated  with  cer¬ 
tainty  in  pre-Pauline  times  (thus  Blinzler,  “Lexi- 
kalisches,”  432-39).  It  is  quite  legitimate  to  make 
conclusions  about  earlier  traditions  on  the  basis  of 
later  witnesses,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  combination  of  angels  and  heavenly  powers  is 
already  present  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  texts  (cf.  also 
Gal  4 !),  and  that  the  context  of  Col  2  compellingly 
demands  the  identification  “elements  of  the  uni¬ 
verse”  (oroixtitt  tov  tcoapov)  —  ** powers  and  princi¬ 
palities”  (ApxaiKcu  e£ovaLai)  =“angels”  (a77eXoi). 

42  The  preposition  “according  to”  (/card)  refers  to  this 
life-determining  authority. 

43  Schille,  Friihchristliche  Hymnen ,  31-37,  maintains 
without  sufficient  evidence  that  a  redeemer  or  bap¬ 
tismal  hymn  underlies  Col  2:9-15.  This  hymn  would 
have  consisted  of  vss  9,  10b,  lib,  13b-15.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  Col  would  have  adopted  this  hymn  and  com¬ 
mented  on  it.  To  be  sure,  it  is  incontestable  that 
traditional  material  has  been  used  in  this  passage. 
Nevertheless,  more  exact  distinctions  must  be  made. 
Vss  9, 10b  are  surely  not  the  beginning  of  a  hymn. 
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aura)  €v56ki](T€v  ttcLv  to  Tr\i]p03/ia  KaToiKrfoai).  In 
both  verses  the  term  “fulness”  (7rXi7pco/ia)  is  reinforced 
by  “entire,  all”  (7 rdv).  However,  the  genitive  “of  deity” 
(777s  dedrrjTOs)  more  exactly  determines  “fulness”  in 
this  verse.  The  term  “deity”  ( dedTTjS )  should  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  “divine  nature”  (#€16777$).  The  term 
“divine  nature”  (#€16777$)  describes  the  character  of 
God,  divinity.44  The  term  “deity”  (#€6777$)  describes 
the  quality  of  being  divine. 4  5  Since  the  words  “fulness” 
and  “to  be  filled”  (7rX77po0o’#at)  are  stressed  so  em¬ 
phatically,  they  must  have  been  key  concepts  in  the 
“philosophy.”  Where  is  the  fulness  to  be  found?  And  how 
does  man  attain  and  participate  in  it  so  that  he  is  suffused 
by  divine  power?  Col  answers  these  questions  with  the 
polemical  assertion:  The  entire  fulness  of  deity  dwells  in 


Christ.  Therefore,  only  that  person  can  be  filled  who 
belongs  to  this  Lord — only  he  who  is  in  him,  who  has  died 
with  him,  and  has  been  raised  to  new  life  “with  Christ” 
(avv  Xpitrra)).  Under  no  circumstances  whatsoever  can 
entrance  to  the  “fulness”  be  attained  by  submissive 
worship  of  the  “elements  of  the  universe”  and  fearful 
observance  of  their  “regulations”  (dbypara). 

The  adverb  “bodily”  (aco/iartKWs),46  which  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  lends  special  emphasis  to  the 
statement.47  While  the  aorist  “was  pleased  to  dwell” 
(evddKTjaev  kcltouct)<tcu)  occurs  in  1 :19,  here  the  present 
tense  “dwells”  (xaroLKel)  is  used  to  refer  to  the  present 
reality.  The  word  “bodily”  indicated  that  the  divine 
indwelling  is  real.40  Since  the  author  chose  the  word 
“bodily”  to  express  this  thought,  a  relationship  to  the 


Rather  it  is  a  question  here  of  an  explanatory  re¬ 
sumption  of  1 : 15-20.  Verse  lib  is  motivated  by  the 
argument  about  the  term  “circumcision0  (ircpt- 
ro/ii 7).  It  also  remains  to  be  demonstrated  to  what 
extent  adopted  material  underlies  v  13b-15.  Cf. 
below  on  v  13  (p.  106).  For  a  critique  of  Schille’s 
thesis  cf.  also  Deichgraber,  Gotteshymnus  und  Christus- 
hymnus,  167f. 

44  Cf.  Rom  1:20:  “his  eternal  power  and  divinity” 

(77  dittos  avrov  bvvapis  Kai  deioTTjs).  Cf.  also  Her¬ 
mann  Kleinknecht,  7DjVT3, 123. 

45  The  word  “deity,”  which  is  only  used  here  in  the 
NT,  is  frequently  attested  in  Hellenistic  literature. 
Cf.,  e.g.,  Plutarch,  Dej.  orac .  10  (p.  415b,  c):  “Even 
so  from  men  into  heroes  and  from  heroes  into  dem¬ 
igods  better  souls  obtain  their  transmutation.  But 
from  the  demigods  a  few  souls  still,  in  the  long  reach 
of  time,  because  of  supreme  excellence,  come, 
after  being  purified,  to  share  completely  in  deity” 
(ourciJS  tK  pev  avdpunrcov  eis  T/pwas,  tK  be  ijpoxjov  eis 
balpovas  at  (3e\Tiovts  ipvxa't-  TW  peTafioX-qv  Xap- 
fiavova iv.  etc  be  baipovuv  oXlyai  ph  en  \pbvw 
7toXX(j}  fit'  aperijs  Kadapdeicrai  TravraTraai  deoTTj- 
tos  pereffxov  [Loeb  modified]).  Further  evidence 
may  be  found  in  Ethelbert  Stauffer,  TDN T  3,119, 
and  Bauer,  s.v. 

46  The  adverb  “bodily”  (crupaTiK&s)  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  indicates  corporeal  reality,  the  state  in  which 
one  is  affected  as  a  person.  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. ;  Preisigke, 
Wort.  2,  col.  567f.  By  way  of  example  the  following 
may  be  cited:  Ditt. Or.  2,  664, 17f:  “They  will  be 
punished  either  by  fine  or  corporeally”  (fj  apyvpt- 
xu>s  77  awpaTiK&s  KoXaaOijfTeTaL  [Trans.]);  Prei- 
sigke,  Sammelbuch  5,  8748,  15:  “not  to  take  it  upon 
oneself  corporeally”  (pij  &ye<rtiai  aupaTLK&s 
[Trans.]);  further  8900,  17;  Vettius  Valens  5, 10 

(p.  231,  2);  7,  2  (p.  269,  28);  Plutarch,  Def.  orac.  26 


(p.  424e), 

47  Concerning  the  different  interpretations  of  “bodily” 
that  scholars  have  championed,  cf.  Moule  ad  loc. 

The  problem  had  already  been  a  concern  among  the 
Church  Fathers.  Jerome  takes  it  in  the  sense  of 
“completely:”  “not  partially  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
Saints”  (nequaquam  per  partes  ut  in  ceteris  sanc- 

tis  Comm,  in  Is  11 :1  [MPL  24,  col.  144]  [Trans.]). 
Augustine  understood  “bodily”  (corporaliter)  as 
“really,  as  opposed  to  shadowy”  (Epist.  149,  25  [W. 
Parsons]).  Hilary  explained  it  as  meaning  “essen¬ 
tially:”  “But  if,  what  is  more  likely,  the  God  who 
dwells  in  Him  bodily  refers  to  the  truth  of  the  nature 
in  Him  of  God  from  God. . . (Si  vero,  quod  est 
potius,  corporaliter  in  eo  manens  divinitas  naturae 
in  eo  Dei  ex  Deo  significat  veritatem.  .  .  .  De  trin. 

8,  54  [S.  McKenna]).  The  Greek  Fathers  without 
exception  understand  “bodily”  as  “in  essence” 
(ouffiojfiois).  The  evidence  may  be  found  in  Light- 
foot,  ad  loc. 

48  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.;  Eduard  Schweizer, 
TWNT1 , 1075:  “  ‘bodily’  here  has  the  meaning  of 
the  corporeality  in  which  God  encounters  man  in 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  thus  an  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  the  complete  humanity  of  Jesus — not  a 
humanity  which  was  a  mere  external  wrapping  for 
the  deity.”  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  223f,  wants  to  explain 
“bodily”  on  the  basis  of  2:17.  His  argument  runs: 
Since  “body”  (crcopa)  in  2:17  is  synonymous  with 
“image”  (tt kcov),  it  is  legitimate  to  translate  “bod¬ 
ily”  of  2:9  by  “in  the  form  of  an  image”  (eUovi- 
k£)S).  “Thus  it  indicates  the  highest  level  of  reality” 
(p.  224),  This  last  point  is  obviously  correct.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  the  author  of  Col  does 
not  use  the  term  “image”  (eUcw)  either  in  2:17  or 
in  2:9.  Rather  he  employs  the  term  “body”  {acopa), 
obviously  because  he  wants  to  emphasize  this  term. 
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statements  about  the  “body”  is  no  doubt  intended.49 
Since  in  Christ  the  entire  fulness  of  deity  dwells  “bodily,” 
he  is  the  “head  of  every  principality  and  power”  (kc- 
< paXrj  iraarjs  apXV*  Kai  Ojowrlas  2:10),  the  “head  of 
the  body”  (K€(j>a\rj  tov  era >paTOS  1:18).  This  body  of  his 
is  the  “church”  (etcicXycrLa)  over  which  he  already  in 
the  present  exercises  his  universal  rule.  Therefore,  who¬ 
ever  has  been  transferred  into  the  domain  of  his  kingdom 
is  free  from  the  powers  which  rule  in  the  cosmos  and 
which  want  to  force  their  enslaving  yoke  upon  men. 

■  10  From  this  the  conclusion  follows  directly:  And  you 
have  been  filled  in  him — and  only  in  him  !  Since  the 
reception  of  salvation  is  here  described  as  being  filled,  this 
verse  contains  more  than  a  play  on  words  which  refers 
back  to  the  preceding  term  “fulness.”50  It  also  affirms  an 
emphatic  contrast  to  the  teaching  of  the  “philosophy”: 
not  by  groveling  before  “the  elements  of  the  universe,” 
but  in  Christ  alone  have  you  been  “filled”  (TreTXypco  pi¬ 
vot). 51  While  Paul  otherwise  would  say  that  he  desires 
and  prays  that  the  community  might  be  filled  with  divine 
gifts,52  here  the  presence  of  salvation  is  affirmed:  you 
have  been  filled  in  him  !53  The  rule  of  Christ  over  the 
powers,  which  according  to  apocalyptic  presuppositions 


is  not  inaugurated  until  the  end  of  this  aeon  (cf.  Rev 
19:11-16,  etc.),  is  here  proclaimed  as  an  accomplished 
fact. 54  He  is  “the  head  of  every  principality  and  power” 

(i)  K€<j>a\rj  Tacrys  apxys  kcu  i^ovaias).55  This  verse  is 
another  example  of  a  flashback  to  the  Christ  hymn.  Just 
as  all  things  have  been  created  in  Christ — “whether 
thrones  or  dominions,  principalities  or  powers”  (ctre 
dpbvoi  etre  KvpidTrjTes  etre  apxai  ctVc  i£ovaiai  1:16) 

— so  too  in  him  all  things  have  their  existence  (1:17). 

God  has  revealed  that  Christ  is  “head”  ( Ke<j>a\y )  over 
the  principalities  and  powers56  by  overthrowing  the 
“principalities”  (efoimcu)  and  “powers”  (apxcu)  on 
the  cross  of  Christ  (cf.  2 : 1 5) . 5  7 

■  11  The  author  continues:  for  a  long  time  now  you  have 
been  joined  to  Christ  by  baptism.  Baptism  is  called  cir¬ 
cumcision  here,  but  a  distinction  is  introduced  imme¬ 
diately:  “a  circumcision  not  made  by  hands”  (Teptropy 
dx€Lp07roi7}TOs) .  Since  baptism  and  circumcision  are 
nowhere  else  in  the  NT  compared  with  one  another  and 
since  the  comparison  is  distinctly  delimited,  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  the  author  of 
Col  adopted  the  term  “circumcision”  (7 repiropy)  from 


49  Cf.  Lohse,  “Christusherrschaft  und  Kirche,”  206f. 

50  Thus  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT  6,  292. 

5 1  Cf.  Jacques  Dupont,  Gnosis:  La  connaissance  religieuse 
dans  les  epitres  de  Saint  Pauly  UCL  2,  40  (Louvain  and 
Paris:  21960),  422:  “It  is  in  him  that  we  participate 
in  thepleroma 

52  Cf.  Rom  15:13:  “May  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with 
all  joy  and  peace”  (6  Si  Beds  ttjs  eX7rtfios  TrXijpwaai 
vpas  7rd<77js  xaP^s  fcai  eiprjjnj s);  Phil  1 : 1  Of :  “So 
that  you  may  be  pure  and  blameless  for  the  day  of 
Christ,  filled  with  the  fruit  of  righteousness  which 
comes  through  Jesus  Christ”  (tva  T}Tt  elXinpiveTs 
teal  dirpoaKOTTOt  els  rjpepav  XpujTov  TreTrXr\pwpkvoi, 
Kapirdv  diKaioavmjs  t6v  did  '1t\<jo\>  XpioTO 0); 

4:19:  “And  my  God  will  supply  every  need  of  yours 
according  to  his  riches  in  glory  in  Christ  Jesus”  (6 

St  8e6s  pov  7rX7jpd><7ti  irdaav  xpdap  vp&v  Kara 
t6  ttXovtos  ai)Tov  ev  ddfa  ev  Xpurrqj  ’ 1t)<jov ). 

53  Cf.  Jn.  1:16:  “And  from  his  fulness  have  we  all  re¬ 
ceived,  grace  upon  grace”  (ex  tov  TrXrfpwpaTos 
ai>Tov  ifpeis  7rdi nes  eXdfiopev,  tcai  x^ptv  dvTl  xdpi- 
ros);Eph  1:23;  3:19;  4:13. 

54  The  reading  6s  eoTiv  (he  who  is)  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  original  text,  for  the  relative  clause  deals 
with  Christ.  The  neuter  relative  6  (which,  p46  BDG), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  assimilation  to  the  common 
expression  6  ear iv  (which  is,  1 : 24;  3:14). 

55  For  the  meaning  of  the  concepts  “principality” 


(e£ov<Jta)y  “power”  (apxi?),  and  “head”  (**<£(1X17), 
cf.  above,  pp.  51 , 53-55  on  1 : 16  and  1:18  respectively. 

56  The  author  of  Col  avoids  the  term  “body”  (acopa) 
here  because  he  wants  it  to  be  understood  in  an  ec- 
clesiological  sense  (cf.  1:18,  24). 

57  Since  Christ  is  called  on  the  one  hand  “head  of  every 
principality  and  power”  (2:10)  and  on  the  other 
hand  “head  of  the  body,  the  church”  {Ke^aXrj  to 0 
(J&paTOS,  Trjs  eKK,Xr)<Jtas  1:18),  Oscar  Cullmann 
has  concluded  that  the  reign  of  Christ  has  a  double 
character.  Cf.  his  “The  Kingship  of  Christ  and  the 
Church  in  the  New  Testament”  in  The  Early  Church: 
Studies  in  Early  Christian  History  and  Theology ,  ed. 

A.  J.  B.  Higgins  and  tr.  S.  Godman  (Philadelphia: 
The  Westminster  Press,  1956),  101-37,  and  his  The 
Christology  of  the  New  Testament ,  tr.  S.  C.  Guthrie  and 
C.  A.  M.  Hall  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  21963),  224-32.  The  church  is  taken  to  form 
the  inner  circle  of  his  Lordship  while  the  world  or 
state  forms  the  outer,  because  the  “principalities” 
are  also  said  to  be  subject  to  Christ.  This  thesis,  how¬ 
ever,  can  in  no  way  be  based  on  Rom  13:1-7.  Cf. 
Ernst  Kasemann,  “Romer  13:1-7  in  unserer  Gen¬ 
eration  ,”  XThK  56  (1959):  353-61.  Nor  can  state¬ 
ments  of  Col  be  used  to  support  Cullmann’s  position. 
For  Col  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  the  state. 
Christ  is  Lord  over  the  powers  and  principalities; 
this,  his  Lordship,  however,  is  a  present  reality  in  the 
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the  “philosophy.”58 There  is  no  indication,  however, 
in  this  passage  that,  as  in  the  communities  in  Galatia, 
circumcision  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  covenant  which 
required  obedience  to  the  OT  law  and  effected  entrance 
into  fellowship  with  Israel’s  patriarchs.  “Circumcision”  is 
rather  understood  as  a  sacramental  rite  by  which  a 
person  entered  the  community  and  gained  access  to  sal¬ 
vation.  The  reference  to  the  phrase  “putting  off  the  body 
of  flesh”  (aireKSvais  rod  a&fxaTO*  tt)s  aapKis)  suggests 
the  practices  of  mystery  cults.  In  the  initiation  rites  the 
devotee  had  to  lay  aside  what  previously  had  served  him 
as  clothing  so  that  he  could  be  filled  with  divine  power. 
Jewish  terminology,  in  this  case,  would  clearly  function  as 
a  means  of  giving  greater  authority  and  appeal  to  the 
sacramental  rite  of  initiation. 59 

The  phrase  “body  of  flesh”  (<rc opa  rrjs  (rapKds)  char¬ 
acterizes  the  human  body  in  its  earthly  frailty  wherein 
it  is  subject  to  suffering,  death,  and  dissolution  (cf.  on 
1 :22).  It  must  be  stripped  off  if  the  devotee  wants  to 
experience  the  divinizing  vision  and  be  filled  with  divine 
power.  Before  the  initiation  rites  the  initiand  must  remove 
his  clothes  and  take  a  purificatory  bath.  After  fasting 
during  the  period  of  preparation  before  the  deity’s  feast, 
he  is  clothed  with  sacred  garments  (Apuleius,  Metamorph. 
11,  23f).  In  this  act  his  soul  experiences  rebirth,  i.e. 
transformation  by  divine  power.  Even  in  those  Hellenistic 
syncretistic  circles  where  no  specific  initiation  rites  were 


practiced,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  body,  which 
had  been  formed  from  perishable  material,  must  remain 
on  earth  when  the  soul  rose  to  God.60  Wherever  “cir¬ 
cumcision”  was  understood  as  the  “putting  off  the  body 
of  flesh”  it  is  clear  that  one  was  far  removed  from  the 
Jewish  interpretation  of  circumcision  and  that  the  cultic 
act  had  assumed  a  meaning  that  by  all  means  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  Gnostic  way  of  viewing  the  world.  For 
precisely  that  is  what  is  of  concern:  to  flee  the  world,  to 
discard  the  husk  that  binds  one  to  the  earth,  and  to  open 
up  the  way  to  the  heavenly  homeland.61 

Against  this  background  the  statements  about  Chris¬ 
tian  baptism  take  on  a  more  distinct  meaning:  the  cir¬ 
cumcision,  with  which  you  have  been  circumcised,  is  not 
made  by  hands.  Since  the  phrase  “made  by  hands” 
(X^poTTOLTjTCL)  is  used  in  the  OT  for  the  graven  images 
and  idols  the  pagans  made  for  themselves,62  it  has  funda¬ 
mentally  negative  connotations.  Contrariwise,  something 
not  made  by  hands  is  that  which  God  himself  creates.63 
Thus,  in  the  saying  of  Jesus  the  temple  made  with  hands 
is  contrasted  with  the  temple  “not  made  with  hands” 
which  Jesus  will  erect  within  three  days  (Mk  14:58  par). 
And  Paul  talks  about  a  “building  from  God”  (oiKobopi) 
€K  6eov)y  which  he  describes  as  “a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens”  (oIkLclp  dx^poiroLTfrov 
aio)VLOv  iv  tois  ovpapols  2  Cor  5:1).  When  the  cir¬ 
cumcision,  which  has  been  performed  on  those  who  were 


church  over  which  he  is  head  since  he  is  “head  of 
the  body.”  For  a  critique  of  Cullmann’s  use  of  Col, 
cf.  also  Gabathuler,  Jesus  Christus,  Haupt  der  Kirche, 
170-73. 

58  On  the  fringes  of  Diaspora  Judaism  there  are  divers 
syncretistic  phenomena,  e.g.,  the  “association  of  the 
Sabbatists”  (^ratpeta  run/  2a/3/3aTi(rrajy),  a  com¬ 
munity  of  those  who  kept  the  Sabbath  and  also 
worshipped  the  god  Sabazios.  From  the  syncretistic 
circles  of  Diaspora  Judaism  also  stems  the  sect  of 
“Hypsistarians”  who  worshipped  “the  highest  god,” 
observed  the  Sabbath,  abided  by  food  regulations, 
but  rejected  circumcision.  The  evidence  and  further 
material  can  be  found  in  Eduard  Lohse,  TWNT  7, 

8  n.  44. 

59  It  is  no  longer  clear  whether  “circumcision”  was 
merely  a  name  for  the  sacramental  rite  or  whether 
circumcision  was  actually  practiced.  The  Gospel  of 
Thermos  shows  how  “circumcision”  could  be  under¬ 
stood  symbolically  in  Gnostic  circles:  “His  disciples 
said  to  Him:  Is  circumcision  profitable  or  not?  He 
said  to  them:  If  it  were  profitable,  their  father  would 
beget  them  circumcised  from  their  mother.  But  the 


true  circumcision  in  Spirit  has  become  profitable 
in  every  way”  (Logion  53  [A,  Guillaumont]). 

60  Cf.  Philo,  Leg.  all.  2,  55:  “The  soul  that  loves  God, 
having  disrobed  itself  of  the  body  and  the  objects 
dear  to  the  body  and  fled  abroad  far  away  from 
these,  gains  a  fixed  and  assured  settlement  in  the  per¬ 
fect  ordinances  of  virtue”  (ij  <j>i\66(os  ypvxh  *t<8vaa 
t6  (Tup a  teat  rd  tout oj  <£tXa  nai  pattpav  tfw  <f>v- 
youaa  and  tovtwv  nai  fiefiaicoaw  Kal  I8pv- 
<nv  kv  toTs  TeXetots  aperfjs  dbypaat  Xa/u/3am). 

61  Cf.  Bomkamm,  Aufsatze  1, 145.  On  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Mysteries  and  Gnosticism  cf. 
Hans  Dieter  Betz,  Nachfolge  und  Nachahmung  Jesu 
Christi  im  Neuen  Testament ,  BHTh  37  (Tubingen: 
1967),  171f. 

62  Cf.  LXX  Lev  26:1,  30;  Is  2:18;  21 : 9,  etc. 

63  The  word  “not  made  by  hands”  (&X€tPoiro^77ros) 
indeed  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX,  but  is  attested  in 
Greek  since  Herodotus.  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

64  The  fact  that  baptism  is  compared  with  circumci¬ 
sion  provides  no  clues  for  answering  the  question 
whether  the  early  Christians  baptized  children.  For 
a  different  view,  see  Joachim  Jeremias,  Infant  Bap- 
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Colossians  2:6-15 


baptized,  is  characterized  as  “not  made  with  hands,” 
the  author  points  to  the  work  of  God  which  they  expe¬ 
rienced  in  baptism.64  Consequently,  in  this  and  the 
following  sentences,  passive  verb  forms  are  chosen  in 
order  to  indicate  that  God  himself  accomplished  the  deci¬ 
sive  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  life.  The  old  life,  in 
which  “flesh”  determined  the  conduct  of  the  “body,”65 
has  been  put  aside.  Putting  off66  the  body  of  flesh,  how¬ 
ever, — and  the  author  of  Col  makes  this  point  clear — 
does  not  mean  contempt  for  earthly  life.  Rather  it  means 
being  active  in  this  life  in  obedience  to  the  Lord :  “put 
off  the  old  man  with  his  practices,  and  put  on  the  new 
man,  who  is  being  renewed  in  knowledge  according  to  the 
image  of  his  creator”  {inveKbvaapevoi  tov  7ra \aiov 
avOpanrov  avv  rats  Tpa&aiv  avTov  /cat  evbvaapevoi 
tov  veov  tov  avaKaivovpevov  eis  eiriyvo^div  /car’  eU6va 
tov  KTiaavTos  clvt6v  3:9f).  This  true  circumcision, 
which  is  fundamentally  different  not  only  from  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  “philosophers”  but  also  from  the  Jewish  rite,67 
is  the  “circumcision  of  Christ”  {rrepiTopi}  tov  Xpt- 
otoC).68 

■  1 2  The  circumcision  of  Christ  which  every  member  of 
the  community  has  experienced  is  nothing  other  than 
being  baptized  into  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  formulation  of  the  sentence  depends  on  expressions 
used  in  the  primitive  Christian  teaching  on  baptism. 

Such  expressions  also  underlie  Rom  6:4f.  Christianity 
believes  and  acknowledges  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins, 
that  he  was  buried  and  that  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead  (1  Cor  15:3-5).  We  have  been  joined  to  this  event 
by  an  indissoluble  bond ;  for  we  have  died  with  him  in 


baptism  and  have  been  laid  into  the  grave  so  that  the  old 
life  is  put  aside.  In  Rom  6  Paul’s  concern  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  us  still  to  live 
under  the  dominion  of  “sin”  (apapTia).  The  old  man 
has  indeed  been  crucified  with  Christ  (Rom  6:6).  Just  as 
the  reference  in  the  kerygma  to  the  grave  underscores  the 
reality  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor  1 5:4),  it  is  also 
stressed  in  Rom  6  that  in  baptism  a  real  death  has  oc¬ 
curred.  For  “we  were  buried  therefore  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death”  ( avv€Ta(j)T]pev  ovv  a vtco  5ia  tov 
fiaTTiapaTos  els  tov  Qq.vq.tov  Rom  6:4).  In  many 
circles  of  Hellenistic  Christianity  baptism  was  thought 
to  convey  divine  powers  of  life  by  means  of  which  the 
baptized  person  experienced  in  himself  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.69  Paul  also  says  that  in  baptism  we  have  been 
joined  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Yet  Paul 
characteristically  gives  a  new  turn  to  this  thought.  Life  in 
Christ  is  lived  in  faith:  “If  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe 
that  we  will  also  live  with  him”  (ct  8e  cnreddvopev  avv 
XpiaT$f  maTevopev  6tl  nal  av^Tjaope v  aura?  Rom 
6:8).  Against  an  enthusiastic  evaluation  of  baptism  which 
would  conceive  of  it  as  a  pledge  of  accomplished  ressurec- 
tion  (cf.  2  Tim  2 : 1 8) ,  Paul  objects  that  our  resurrection 
is  still  ahead  of  us  (Rom  6:5).  Accordingly,  Paul  con¬ 
cludes  the  sentence  that  began  with  “we  were  buried  with 
him”  ( avveTa<j>i]pev )  with  the  admonition:  “so  that 
as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  we  too  might  conduct  ourselves  in  newness  of  life” 
( iva  &<nrep  rjyepOi]  Xpiaros  €/c  veuptiv  8i a  ttjs  hofy) s 
tov  7rarp6s,  ovtcos  /cat  rjpels  ev  kqivQt^ti  fcoijs  irepi- 
iraTrjavjpev  Rom  6:4).  Victory  over  sin,  law,  and  death, 


tism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries ,  tr.  David  Cairns,  The 
Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia: 

The  Westminster  Press,  1961),  39f. 

65  The  Koine  text  secondarily  inserts  “of  sins”  (r £)v 
apapriwv)  after  “the  body”  ( tov  awpaTos). 

66  The  word  “putting  off”  (A7T€K5t/crt,s)  occurs  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  NT  and  is  also  very  rare  outside 
the  NT.  Cf.  Albrecht  Oepke,  TDJVT  2,  321,  and 
Bauer,  s.v.  The  word  first  occurs  in  post-Pauline 
times  in  Eusthatius  Thessalonicensis,  Commentarii  in 
Homeri  Uiadem  91,  28. 

67  On  the  practice  and  understanding  of  “circumci¬ 
sion”  cf.  Rudolf  Meyer,  TDJVT  6,  72-84.  For  the 
figurative  uses  of  the  word  “circumcision”  compare 
the  prophetic  words  about  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (Jer  4:4;  6:10;  9:25)  which  are  appropriated 
by  the  writings  of  the  Qumran  community  (1  QS  V, 
4f,  26;  1  QpHab  XI,  13)  as  well  as  by  Paul  (Rom 


2:28f). 

68  Moule,  ad  loc.y  would  understand  “circumcision  of 
Christ”  (TrepiTopT)  tov  Xpurrov )  as  Christ’s  circum¬ 
cision,  i.e.  as  his  death  (cf.  1:2;  Rom  7:4).  He  him¬ 
self,  however,  realizes  the  difficulty  which  thwarts 
this  interpretation:  the  phrase  “in  putting  off  the 
body  of  flesh”  cannot  refer  to  the  death  of  Christ 
unless  this  were  indicated  by  the  addition  of  a  pos¬ 
sessive  “his”  ( avrov ).  Harald  Sahlin,  “Die  Be- 
schneidung  Christi,”  Symbolae  Bibhcae  Upsahenses 

12  (1950):  5-22  interprets  the  entire  passage  Eph 
2:11  -22  on  the  basis  of  the  concept  of  Christ’s  cir¬ 
cumcision. 

69  Concerning  Paul’s  argument  against  this  enthusias¬ 
tic  understanding  of  the  sacrament,  cf.  Eduard 
Lohse,  “Taufe  und  Rechtfertigung  bei  Paulus”  KD 
11  (1965):  308-24;  also  Ernst  Kasemann,  The  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Jesus:  A  Study  of  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  Light 
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accomplished  once  and  for  all  time  in  Christ’s  death  and 
resurrection,  determines  Christian  existence.  This  exist¬ 
ence  takes  place  under  the  sign  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  which  still  lies  in  the  future. 

Like  Rom  6,  Col  also  says  that  in  baptism  we  have  died 
with  Christ.  But  in  contrast  to  Rom  6  this  statement  is 
just  a  cursory  remark  in  the  development  of  thought.  The 
participle  is  used  instead  of  the  finite  verb;  the  words 
“into  death”  (eis  tov  dava top)  do  not  occur.70  The  full 
emphasis  falls  on  the  following  verse:  you  have  been 
raised  with  him ! 71  In  contrast  to  Rom  6:4f  it  is  said:72 
the  resurrection  has  actually  already  happened  in  bap¬ 
tism.  73  In  Col,  what  is  still  to  come  in  the  future  is  not 
called  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Instead,  the  future 
event  is  described  as  the  revelation  of  that  life  which  was 


received  in  baptism  and  is  now  still  hidden  “with  Christ 
in  God”  (avv  rco  Xpiarcp  ev  rco  deep  3:3). 74 

The  phrase  “with  Christ”  (avv  Xpiarcp) 75  occurs  in 
the  Pauline  letters  much  less  frequently  than  the  formu¬ 
laic  expression  “in  Christ”  ( ev  XpiOTw).  As  a  result 
there  is  no  uniform  usage.  Rather  Paul  employs  the 
phrase  “with  Christ”  in  different  contexts  to  describe  the 
closest  possible  union  with  Christ. 76  After  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  the  triumphant  community  will  go  to 
meet  its  Lord  to  receive  future  glory:  “And  so  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  with  the  Lord”  (/cat  ourcos  iravTore  avv  KVpico 
eabjxed a  1  Thess  4:17).  Consequently,  to  be  “with  Christ” 
signifies  the  perfection  which  is  to  come.77  However,  Paul 
can  also  say  that  close  union  with  Christ  is  already  a 
present  reality.  For  it  is  already  founded  in  baptism  in 


oj  Chapter  17 ,  tr.  Gerhard  Krodel  (Philadelphia:  For¬ 
tress  Press,  1968),  15. 

70  Col  2 : 1 2f  presupposes  the  expositions  of  Rom  6:1- 
1 1 ,  but  modifies  them  in  the  light  of  the  common 
Christian  understanding  of  baptism.  Cf.  Sanders, 
“Literary  Dependence,”  40-42. 

71  Rom  6:4  says:  “through  baptism  into  death”  (5ia 
tov  panTta/iaTOS  eis  tov  dava  tov).  Col  2:12  sim¬ 
ply  says:  “in  baptism”  (kv  to)  panTLOfiaTt,).  In 
place  of  kv  to)  ^aiTTiapaTi  (in  baptism)  p46  B  D  *  G 
pc  read  kv  toj  /?a7rTicrpqj  (in  washing)  without 
thereby  changing  the  meaning.  The  word  “wash¬ 
ing”  (/3a7m<Tpos)  is  somewhat  rare  (cf.  Josephus, 
Ant.  18, 1 17;  Mk  7:4;  Heb  6:2;  9:10). 

72  The  difference  is  inadmissibly  harmonized  if  Col  2 
is  taken  as  an  authentic  commentary  on  Rom  6. 
Thus,  Albrecht  Oepke,  “Urchristentum  und  Kin- 
dertaufe,”  Z NW  29  (1930):  104.  For  a  critique  of 
Oepke,  cf.  Erich  Grasser,  “Kol.  3, 1-4  als  Interpre¬ 
tation  secundum  homines  recipientes,”  Z  ThK  64 
(1967):  150.  Percy,  Probleme ,  110,  tries  to  diminish 
the  contrast  with  Rom  6  by  taking  the  future  tenses 
of  Rom  6:4,  5,  8  as  logical  future  tenses.  Against  this 
interpretation  cf.  Robert  C.  Tannehill,  Dying  and 
Rising  with  Christ:  A  Study  in  Pauline  Theology ,  BZNW 
32  (Berlin:  1967),  47-54. 

73  Since  kv  a>  avvrjykpdjjTe  is  directly  connected  with 
kv  tw  /3a7TTL<TpaTi,  it  might  seem  natural  to  link 
ev  with  P&TTTLOiia  (in  which  baptism  you  were 
raised).  Cf.  Abbott,  Haupt  ad  loc.y  also  Albrecht 
Oepke,  TDNT 1,  545,  and  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  233 
n.  226.  Nevertheless,  since  “in  him”  (kv  o>),  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  context,  almost  always  refers 
to  Christ,  the  same  connection  must  also  be  assumed 
here.  Cf.  the  parallel  clause  in  v  1 1 :  “in  him  you 
were  also  circumcised”  (kv  u>  nal  irepicrp^fyre). 
Eph  2:6  places  “with”  and  “in  Christ”  (abv  and  kv 


Xpurrqi)  next  to  each  other  in  the  same  way:  “and 
raised  us  up  with  him  and  made  us  sit  with  him  in 
the  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus”  (feat  avvrjye  i- 
pev  Kal  ovveKadiaev  kv  rots  kirovpaviois  kv  Xptarqi 
’Itjoov). 

74  Erich  Klaar,  “Die  Taufe  nach  paulinischem  Ver- 
standnis,”  Theologische  Existenz  heute  NF  93  (Miin- 
chen:  1961),  wrongly  denies  that  baptism  in  Paul 
has  a  sacramental  character.  His  remarks  on  Col  2 
completely  miss  the  mark:  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Paul’s  argument  in  Col  2  is  altogether  tactical  and 
filled  with  very  bitter  sarcasm  against  the  illusions  of 
the  mystery  cults.  Against  them  Paul  says  that  the 
effects  of  grace  which  are  equal  to  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  are  communicated  ‘through  faith* 
from  the  power  of  God  which  alone  is  real  and  life- 
producing  without  any  sacramental  communica¬ 
tion.”  (p.  22)  Against  this  view  cf.  Rudolf  Schna- 
ckenburg,  Baptism  in  the  Thought  oj  St.  Paul:  A  Study  in 
Pauline  Theology ,  tr.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray  (New 
York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1964),  67-72,  and  Ger¬ 
hard  Delling,  Die  Taufe  im  Neuen  Testament  (Berlin: 
1963),  122-25. 

75  On  the  meaning  of  “with  Christ”  (avv  Xpiarq))  in 
Paul  cf.  Walter  Grundmann,  TWNTly  780-86, 
and  the  bibliography  on  p.  766. 

76  Ernst  Lohmeyer,  “2TN  XPI2TJ2I”  in  Festgabe 
Jiir  A.  Deissmann  (Tubingen:  1927),  218-57,  wanted 
to  take  “with  Christ”  as  a  firmly  established  and 
traditional  formula  which  went  back  to  a  Son  of 
Man  Christology  which  Paul  and  John  had  in  com¬ 
mon.  Against  this  view  Pierre  Bonnard,  “Mourir  et 
vivre  avec  J6sus-Christ  selon  Saint  Paul,”  RHPR  36 
(1956):  101-12,  held  the  opinion  that  “with  Christ” 
is  a  formula  derived  from  the  liturgies  of  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  mystery  cults.  Of  course,  in  an  assessment  of  the 
“with  Christ”  passages  that  deal  with  the  parousia, 
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which  the  Christian  is  taken  up  into  the  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  On  the  one  hand,  Rom  6  says:  “We 
were  buried  with  him”  (v  4),  “we  have  been  united  with 
him  in  a  death  like  his”  (v  5),  “our  old  self  has  been  cruci¬ 
fied”  (v  6):  (jvvtT /i£v  avrco  (v  4),  <tv/i<I)vtoi  yeyb- 
va/iev  raj  ojjLOL&ficiTi  tov  davarov  avTov  (v  5),  6  7raXatos 
avOpwiros  (TvveaTavpcoOr]  (v  6).  On  the  other 
hand,  Rom  6  strictly  maintains  that  resurrection  in  Christ 
is  an  event  of  the  future:  “We  will  live  with  him”  (<jv- 
£i)<jop.ev  avTcp  v  8). 78  In  baptism  our  “body”  is  taken 
out  of  the  dominion  of  “sin”  (a/xaprta)  and  placed 
under  the  rule  of  the  Kyrios  (Rom  6 : 6 ;  1  Cor  6:13).  But 
God  has  raised  the  Kyrios  and  will  also  raise  us  “through 
his  power”  (Sid  tt}s  bwapeco s  avrov  1  Cor  6:14).  Fi¬ 
nally,  Paul  also  talks  about  a  union  with  Christ  that 
comes  to  be  known  through  suffering,  a  union  that  the 
Christian  experiences  in  suffering  together  with  his  Lord 
(Rom  8:17).  The  Christian  endures  this  suffering  in  view 
of  the  future  glory,  since  he  is  certain  “that  we  may  also 
be  glorified  with  him”  (tVa  /cat  avvdo£ aaOcb/iev  ibid.).19 

Col  repeatedly  uses  the  phrase  “with  Christ.”  With 
the  exception  of  3:4  this  phrase  uniformly  speaks  about 
death  and  resurrection  with  Christ  as  having  already 
taken  place  in  baptism.  The  passages  are:  “You  were 
buried  with  him — you  were  raised  together  with  him” 
(2:12),  “he  made  you  alive  together  with  him”  (2:13), 
“with  Christ  you  died”  (2:20),  “if  therefore  you  have 


been  raised  with  Christ”  (3:1),  “your  life  is  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God”  (3:3) :  GWra<j)ivT€s — avvTjyepdrjTe 
(2:12),  avvefaoiro'uivev  vpas  avv  clvtco  (2:13),  aire- 
davere  avv  XpioTa)  (2:20),  ei  ovv  <jvv7]y€p$7jT€  tco 
Xptara)  (3:1),  17  ftoi?  vpcbv  KeKpvirTai  avv  tco  Xptara) 
ev  tco  Oeco  (3:3).  Since  this  letter’s  statements  about 
union  “with  Christ”  refer  to  such  an  extent  to  the  present 
fellowship  with  Christ,  the  phrase  “with  Christ”  takes 
on  almost  the  same  meaning  as  the  formula  “in  Christ.” 
For  both  expressions  are  used  to  describe  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  new  life  which  the  Christian  received  in 
baptism.  Therefore,  the  train  of  thought  begun  by  “in 
him”  (2:9f)  and  “in  whom”  (2:1  If)  can  be  continued  by 
“with  him”  (2:13)  without  any  difference  in  meaning. 
“Life”  ({coi})  is  already  present,  but  still  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God  (3:3).  Nevertheless,  “when  Christ,  our  life, 
is  revealed,  then  you  also  will  be  revealed  with  him  in 
glory”  (6rav  6  XpujTos  (fravepcoOf) ,  17  far]  17/iajy,  rbre 
/cat  vfiets  crvv  aura)  cfravepcodriaeade  ev  3:4). 

Col  is  still  far  removed  from  falling  into  a  fanatic  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  which  the  catchword  is  found  in  2  Tim  2 : 1 8 : 
“the  resurrection  has  already  occurred”  (avatJTaviv 
rjdrj  yeyovevai).60  For  to  be  raised  with  Christ  means 
nothing  else  than  to  have  forgiveness  of  sins  (1 : 1 3f ; 

2 : 1 3) . 0 1  Resurrection  with  Christ  is  a  reality  only  “by 
faith  in  the  power  of  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead” 
(5ia  tt)s  7rt<7T€cos  tt?s  evepyeias  tov  Beov  tov  eyeLpav- 


78  Cf.  also  Rom  6:5:  “We  will  be  [united  with  him]  in 
a  resurrection  [like  his]”  ([<rvp<(>VTOi  tco  dpoLwpan] 
rrjs  ava<TTa<T&i}S  ka6p*Ba)  \  in  addition  cf.  2  Tim 
2:11:  “For  if  we  have  died  with  him,  we  shall  also 
live  with  him”  {ei  yap  ovvairedavopev ,  Kai  crufi?- 
aopev). 

79  Cf.  Tannehill,  Dying  and  Rising, passim,  who  organ¬ 
izes  the  passages  about  dying  and  rising  with  Christ 
in  relationship  to  Pauline  theology  and  interprets 
them  from  that  base. 

80  Cf.  Hans  Conzelmann,  RGG3  1,  col.  695:  “The 
expectation  of  a  future  resurrection”  in  Col  “is  not 
abolished  in  Gnostic  fashion.” 

81  Amid  the  differences  between  Rom  6  and  Col  2  the 
common  elements  should  not  be  overlooked.  Cf. 
Bomkamm,  “Baptism  and  New  Life  in  Paul,”  in 
Early  Christian  Experience,  77 :  “Of  course,  Col.  2.12 
also  speaks — unlike  Rom.  6 — of  the  latter  (scil.  being 
raised  with  Christ)  as  an  event  already  completed 

in  baptism.  But  otherwise  it  says  in  essence  what 
Rom.  6.5  also  says:  ‘if  we  have  been  united  with 
him  in  a  death  like  his  .  .  .’  ” 


apocalyptic  presuppositions  should  be  compared. 
Likewise,  in  an  exegesis  of  “with  Christ”  where  it 
occurs  in  sacramental  contexts,  the  concepts  of  the 
mystery  religions  should  be  explored.  (Cf.  Jacques 
Dupont,  2TN  XPI2T12I:  Uunion  avec  le  Christ 
suivant  Saint  Paul  (Bruges,  Louvain  and  Paris:  1952), 
100-10  [“Avec  le  Christ”  dans  la  vie  future];  Otto 
Kuss,  Excursus  “Mit  Christus”  in  Der  Romerbriej 
(Regensburg:  21963),  319-81 ;  Walter  Grundmann, 
TWNT1 ,  781  n.  79).  Nevertheless,  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  passages  on  the  future  union 
with  Christ  and  the  sacramental  statements  cannot 
be  defined  in  such  a  way  that  the  sacramental  usage 
is  derived  from  apocalyptic  concepts  (thus  Eduard 
Schweizer,  “Die  ‘Mystik’  des  Sterbens  und  Aufer- 
stehens  mit  Christus  bei  Paulus,”  EvTheol  26  (1966): 
239-57;  idem ,  “Dying  and  Rising  with  Christ,”  NTS 
14  (1967-68):  1-14).  Rather,  in  view  of  the  diverse 
history  of  religions  background  which  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  different  “with  Christ”  passages,  it 
seems  best  to  conclude  that  “with  Christ”  is  no  fixed 
formula.  Cf.  Tannehill,  Dying  and  Rising ,  87f. 

77  Cf.  2  Cor  4:14;  13:4;  Phil  1:23;  3:20f. 
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ros  avrov  €/c02  veKp&v  2:12).  Faith,  however,  relies  on 
the  message:  God  has  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.83 
God’s  “working”  (kvkpyeia),  which  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  is  the  “glory  of  the  Father”  (66£a  tov  7rarp6s 
Rom  6:4),  is  his  “power”  (bvvapts  1  Cor  6:14). 84  Where 
there  is  openness  to  the  power  of  God,  which  is  operative 
in  the  Gospel  (cf.  1  Cor  1:18;  Rom  1 : 1 6f ) ,  there  it  creates 
new  life.  And  Col  describes  this  new  life  as  being  raised 
with  Christ,  summoning  its  readers  to  put  aside  the  old 
man  and  to  put  on  the  new  man  who  lives  according 
to  the  will  of  his  creator  ( 3 :  9f ) . 

■  13  Verse  13  marks  a  change  in  this  section,  as  is 
already  indicated  in  the  switch  in  the  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  from  “you”  to  “he.”85  God  has  made  you,  who 
were  dead,  alive  with  him.  This  sentence  is  couched  in 
the  traditional  style  of  preaching  which  contrasts  the  past 
with  the  present,  a  present  made  possible  by  God’s  action. 
In  v  1 3c  the  confessing  community  speaks  using  the  first 
person  plural:  “he  forgave  us  all  our  trespasses”  (xa~ 
piadpevos  rjplv  iravra  ra  TrapairTcopara) .  The  piling 
up  of  the  participles  “having  forgiven,”  “having  utterly 
destroyed,”  “having  nailed,”  “having  stripped,”  “having 
triumphed”  (x&pi'Crdpevos,  k£aXei)pas,  7r  poarjX6)a  as  t 
airendvaapevos,  dpiapfitvaas)  indicates  that  tradi¬ 
tional  expressions  underlie  vss  13c-15.  The  remarkably 
large  number  of  uncommon  words  and  expressions 
corroborate  the  assumption  that  the  author  adopted 
traditional  formulations.  Words  that  occur  nowhere  else 
in  the  NT  are:  “certificate  of  indebtedness”  (x^Lpi- 
ypa<pov  v  14),  “to  nail”  ( TrpoarjXovv  v  14),  “to  strip” 
(a7T€/cdu€<r0(H  v  15;  cf.  3:9).  The  words  “to  destroy 
utterly”  (e£ aXe'ufreiv  v  14;  cf.  Acts  3:19;  Rev  3:5;  7:17), 
“against”  (inrevavrios  v  14;  cf.  Heb  10:27),  “to  put  on 
public  display”  (deiy  parL^eiv  v  15;  cf.  Mt  1 :19)  occur 
only  here  in  the  Pauline  letters;  “to  triumph”  (dptap- 
fieveiv)  only  one  other  time,  in  2  Cor  2:14.  Forgiveness 
of  sins  is  described  in  terms  that  correspond  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  community’s  theology,  not  to  the  Pauline  concept 
of  sin  (cf.  1:14).  The  term  “regulation”  ( 86ypa ),  which 


occurs  again  only  at  Eph  2:15  in  the  Pauline  Corpus, 
was  significant  for  the  controversy  with  the  “philosophy,” 
as  the  question  “why  do  you  want  to  have  regulations 
imposed  .  . .?”  (ti .  .  .  doypaTL^eade  2:20)  points  out. 
Thus,  the  term  was  probably  inserted  into  the  traditional 
material  for  polemical  purposes.  The  phrase  “in  him” 
concludes  the  section.  Once  again  it  takes  up  the  theme 
of  the  entire  passage  (cf.  “in  him”  or  “in  whom”  in 
vss  9, 10, 1 1,  12):  In  Christ,  God  has  triumphed  over  the 
powers  and  principalities. 

Verses  13c-15  can  be  arranged  in  this  way: 

1 3c  who  forgave  us  all  our  trespasses, 

14  who  utterly  destroyed  the  certificate 

of  indebtedness  which  stood  against  us  which 
[because  of  the  regulations]  was  against  us, 
and  he  removed  it, 
he  nailed  it  to  the  cross, 

15  who  stripped  the  principalities  and  powers 
and  put  them  on  public  display, 

who  triumphed  over  them  in  him. 

1 3c  xaPLa^Pevo^  VPW  irdvra  ra  irapaTTrcppara, 

14  k^aXeiypas  to  nad’  rjp&v  x^P^y  Pa<f>ov  [toTs 
dbypaaiv]  6  fjv  vireva vtlov  i)plv} 

teal  ai)To  fjpKev  kK  rod  pkcrov, 
tt  poarjX&cr  as  avro  tcc  crravpcpj 

15  aTvtKbvaapevos  ras  dpxds  /cat  ras  k^ovaias 
kdeiyp&Ticrev  kv  'Kappr\aiq.} 
dpiapfievaras  avrovs  kv  aurcjJ. 

The  confession  of  forgiveness  of  sins  is  thematic  and 
stands  at  the  beginning.  Verse  14  describes  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  “certificate  of  indebtedness”  (x€tP^7Pa</,0*')> 
v  15  the  triumph  over  the  powers  and  principalities.  In 
both  verses  a  finite  verb  occurs  in  the  middle,  bracketed 
by  two  participles.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  observations 
on  the  vocabulary  and  style  of  the  passage,  a  high  degree 
of  probability  exists  for  the  assumption  that  a  fragment 
of  a  confession  formulated  in  hymnic  phrases  underlies 
vss  1 4-1 5.  The  author  of  Col  appropriated  this  confession 
because  it  clearly  expressed  what  was  for  him  the  essen- 


82  Manuscripts  B  $  DG  pc  expand  by  adding  the  Greek 
definite  article  t&v  before  venp&v. 

83  Cf.  1  Thess  4:14;  1  Cor  15:3-5;  2  Cor  5:15;  Rom 
1 :3f;  4:24f;  10:9f,  etc. 

84  Cf.  Eph  1 : 19f:  “According  to  the  working  of  his 
great  might  which  he  accomplished  in  Christ  when 
he  raised  him  from  the  dead”  (Kara  ttjv  kvkpyeiav 
roO  Kparovs  tt}$  L(rxb°s  abrou,  t\v  kvi)pyT)Ktv  kv 


rw  XpiffTai  eyeipas  avrdv  etc  vtKp&v). 

85  God,  not  Christ,  is  the  subject  of  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements.  God  forgives  sins  and  effects  the 
resurrection  with  Christ.  Cf.  also  Eph  2:4f;  “But 
God  .  .  .  even  when  we  were  dead  through  our  tres¬ 
passes  made  us  alive  together  with  Christ”  (6  hk 
. . .  k<h  ovras  ijp as  veicpov s  tols  irapawruipa- 

GLV  (TUV€^a)07r0L7}(T€V  T<2  XplO tS). 
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tial  connection  between  forgiveness  of  sins  and  victory 
over  the  powers  and  principalities.86  Therefore,  he  placed 
what  was,  in  his  mind,  the  crucial  statement  of  the  con¬ 
fession  (cf.  1:14;  2:13a;  3:13)  at  the  beginning.  The  words 
“because  of  the  regulations”  (rots  86ypa<r iv)  might 
have  been  inserted  by  him  into  v  14  to  emphasize  that 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  each  and  every  claim  of  the 
“elements  of  the  universe”  (aroix^o.  tov  Kdapov) 
was  nullified.  This  stresses  even  more  forcefully  that  both 
affirmations  form  an  indissoluble  pair:  on  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  certificate  of  indebtedness  is  erased;  on  the 
cross  of  Christ  the  powers  and  principalities  are  dis- 
empowered.  Consequently,  where  there  is  forgiveness  of 
sins,  there  is  freedom  from  the  “powers”  and  “princi¬ 
palities,”  there  is  life  and  salvation! 

And  you,  who  were  dead,  he  made  alive  together  with 
him !  This  address87  to  the  community,  like  the  previous 
section,  points  to  the  resurrection  “with  him”  which 
occurred  in  baptism.  But  death  no  longer  means:  having 
died  with  Christ.  Rather  the  entire  pre-Christian  period 
is  considered  as  being  under  the  dominion  of  death. 88 
The  word  “dead”  is  thus  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 89 
This  state  of  being  lost  had  been  caused  “by  trespasses90 


and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh”  (rots  7T apairTO)- 
pacnv  Kal  rrj  aKpofiverriq,  rrjs  aapKos  vp&v).  “Tres¬ 
pass”  (7rapd7TTC0/ia)91  is  that  act  by  which  man  vio¬ 
lates  God’s  command.  This  is  the  term  Paul  uses  (Rom 
5:15-18,  20)  to  describe  Adam’s  disobedience,  by  which 
“sin”  (apapr la)  entered  the  world  and  gained  dominion 
(Rom  5:12).  Likewise,  he  describes  as  “trespasses” 
(irapairTCppara)  the  transgressions  for  which  man  is 
culpable  and  by  which  all  men  rebel  against  God  (Gal 
6 : 1 ;  2  Cor  5:17;  Rom  5:16).  Primitive  Christian  preach¬ 
ing  says  that  Christ  was  handed  over  “on  account  of 
our  trespasses”  (8ia  ra  7rapa7rrcbpara  rjp&v  Rom 
4:25),  but  also  that  he  died  “for  our  sins”  (u7rep  T&v 
apapn&v  rjp&v  1  Cor  15:3).  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
difference  in  meaning  between  “trespasses”  (7rapa7rra>- 
para)  and  “sins”  (apapTiai) .  Rebellion  against  God 
which  takes  place  in  permanent  disobedience  charac¬ 
terizes  the  life  of  those  who  are  without  Christ.  They  live 
in  the  uncircumcision92  of  their  flesh,  i.e.,  they  are 
heathens  and  godless.  When  “flesh”  (<7ap£)  governs  life, 
only  sin  and  death  can  result.93 

However,  that  which  once  was  is  now  no  longer  valid. 
The  “uncircumcision”  of  which  the  Gentile  Christians 


86  On  Schille’s  thesis  (cf.  his  Friihchristliche  Hymnen , 
31-37)  that  a  baptismal  hymn  underlies  vss  9-15, 
cf.  above  p.  99,  n.  43  and  the  critique  of  Deich- 
graber,  Gotteshymnus  und  Ckristushymnus,  167f.  Deich- 
graber,  nevertheless,  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
hymnic  material  may  underlie  vss  13c-l  5.  Cf.  fur¬ 
ther  Wengst,  Formeln ,  181-89,  who  assumes  that 

vss  1 3-1 5  are  based  on  a  continuous  traditional  piece 
which  began  with  “and  when  we  [not:  you]  were 
dead”  (Kalovras  rjpas  [not:  upas]  veKpov s)  and 
which  consisted  of  three  verses,  each  containing 
three  lines  (vss  13,  14, 15). 

87  On  the  introductory  “and  you”  (/cat  upas),  which 
reflects  preaching  style,  cf.  1:21:  “And  you,  who 
once  were  estranged  and  hostile-minded”  (/cat 
upas  7tot€  ovras  iiTrrjWoTpLwpkvovs  Kal  exOpovs). 
On  the  contrast  between  “then”  and  “now”  cf. 

p.  62. 

88  On  the  concept  “dead”  {veKpds)  cf.  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann,  TDNT 4,  892-94  and  Andr6  Feuillet,  “Mort 
du  Christ  et  mort  du  chr6tien  d’apr£s  les  6pitres 
pauliniennes,”  RB  66  (1959):  481-513. 

89  Cf.  Lk  15:24,  32:  “This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again”  (ouros  6  vids  pou  veKpds  $v  Kal  hvefyaev) ; 
that  means  “he  was  lost,  and  is  found”  (fjv  d7roXa)- 
Xci/s  /cat  evpedr)).  On  the  usage  of  “dead”  in  a  fig¬ 
urative  meaning,  cf.  also  Rev  3:1:  “You  have  the 


name  of  being  alive,  and  you  are  dead”  (ovopa  ex~ 
cts  oti  £jjs  /cat  veKpds  el);  cf.  further  Jas  2:17-26: 
“Faith”  (7rtcrTts)  which  has  no  “works”  («p7a)  is 
“dead”  ( veKpa. ). 

90  This  is  a  causal  dative;  cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par. 
196.  Before  “trespasses”  (Tots  TrapaTTTOipaaiv)  p46 
AC  $  DG  pm  insert  “in”  ( ev ) ;  D  *G  it  insert  “in” 
{ev)  before  “uncircumcision”  {Tjj  d/cpo/Sucrrtg,). 

91  Cf.  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  TDNT  6, 170-73. 

92  Paul  often  uses  “uncircumcision”  (a/cpo/3u(TTta) 
to  designate  pagans.  Cf.  Gal  2:7;  5:6;  6:15;  1  Cor 
7:18f;  Rom  2:25-27;  3:30;  4:9-12;  and  further  Eph 
2:11.  Cf.  Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt,  TDNT  1,  225f. 

93  Cf.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ad  loc. :  “He  does  not 
refer  here  to  the  uncircumcision  of  the  body.  Rather 
just  as  he  called  circumcision  the  putting  off  of  mor¬ 
tality,  so  too  he  says  here  that  uncircumcision  is  the 
continued  wearing  of  mortality”  (aKpofivGTiav  ev - 
rau0a  ou  tt}v  tov  awparos  X€7ei,  aXX’  ibcnrep  7re- 
piTopijv  tt}v  6.<j>alpe<jLv  eK&\eaev  rrjs  dvrjTdTTjTOS, 
outojs  aKpofivariav  t8  7repi/C€l<T0ai  trt  rifv  6vt)t6- 
TrjTa  [Trans.]). 
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are  reminded,  has  been  removed  by  the  “circumcision 
not  made  by  hands”  (2:1 1).  In  baptism  the  passage  from 
death  to  life  has  taken  place.  God  has  made  you94  alive 
together  with  him  (cf.  2:1 3). 95  The  phrase  “with  him” 
is  again  strongly  emphasized:96  you  have  been  joined 
with  Christ,  made  alive  with  him.97  Therefore,  death  has 
been  vanquished  and  life  attained,  but  attained  only — 
though  here  in  rich  fulness — where  fellowship  with  Christ 
exists. 

This  has  come  about,  as  the  community  confesses, 
because  he  forgave  us  all  our  sins.98  The  “trespasses,” 
which  had  changed  life  before  and  without  Christ  into 
death,  have  been  forgiven  without  exception.99  God  has 
removed  the  debt100  and  destroyed  the  document  on 
which  it  was  recorded. 

■  14  The  debtor  issues  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  in  his 
own  hand  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  outstanding 
debts.101  In  Judaism  the  relationship  between  man  and 
God  was  often  described  as  that  between  a  debtor  and 
his  creditor.  For  example,  Rabbi  Akiba  used  to  compare 
God  to  a  shopkeeper  who  would  lend  money  and  goods 
and  record  all  the  amounts  on  a  ledger.  Whosoever 
wished  to  borrow  would  come  and  borrow.  Just  as  the 


shopkeeper  got  back  what  was  his  due  through  collectors, 
so  too  God,  through  the  angels,  demands  of  men  what 
they  owe  him.  Just  judgment  is  rendered  according  to  the 
record  kept  on  the  ledger  (Ab.  3:20).  Therefore,  in  the 
prayer  Abinu  Malkenu  God  is  addressed :  “Our  Father, 
our  King,  in  your  great  mercy  cancel  all  our  debts.”102 
God’s  response  is  the  promise:  “I,  I  am  he  who  blots  out 
your  transgressions,  and  I  will  not  remember  your  sins” 
(iyco  elfju  c'yco  ei/u  6  e£a\ei<pa)v  ras  kvoyJia s  aov  nat 
ov  fii)  fiV7]<rd7]<TOfiai  LXX  Is  43:25  [Trans.]). 

This  image  derived  from  legal  practice  about  debts  is 
presupposed  by  the  reference  to  the  “certificate  of  in¬ 
debtedness”  (x^ipA^pa^oy).  There  is  no  allusion  here 
to  a  myth  wherein  the  handwritten  certificate  of  in¬ 
debtedness  is  the  document  of  a  pact  which  a  man  makes 
with  the  devil  and  according  to  which  he  commits  him¬ 
self  to  a  life  of  sin  and  death  in  exchange  for  the  benefits 
Satan  grants  him. 103  This  verse  mentions  neither  the 
devil  nor  a  pact  that  a  man  concluded  with  him.  Rather 
the  “certificate  of  indebtedness”  tells  about  man’s  condi¬ 
tion  of  indebtedness  before  God.  It  accuses  us,  as  both 
“which  stood  against  us”  (to  KaO *  f)ficov)  and  “which 
was  against  us”  (6  fjv  in rtvavriov  iffjuv)  expressly 


94  Since  the  manuscripts  p46  B  1  69  had  already  writ¬ 
ten  “us”  (ijpas)  here,  they  assimilate  to  “we”  in 

v  13c,  14a. 

95  In  Paul's  usage,  the  verbal  compounds  in  “with” 
(pvv)  govern  the  dative,  but  the  preposition  “with” 
is  not  repeated.  Cf.  Rom  6:4:  ovveTafaiiev  olv 

av rejj;  6:5:  av^vroi  yeyova pev  roi  6poia>pari; 

6:8:  ov£i )oopep  aura).  Cf.  also  Col  2:1 2:  cfvvto.- 
<t>kpT€S  aura).  In  this  passage  (2:13),  however, 

“with”  is  repeated:  ovpefaoiroLTjcrep  upas  <JVV  aura). 

96  Eph  2:5  changes  the  phrase  into  a  confessional  state¬ 
ment:  “Even  when  we  were  dead  through  our  tres¬ 
passes,  he  made  us  alive  together  with  Christ”  (xai 
optcls  rjpas  venpov s  rots  7rapa7rra>pa<m'  ervve- 

£ coottoLtjo i.v  ra)  Xpiarq)). 

97  The  verb  “to  make  alive  with”  (ov^ccottouIp)  oc¬ 
curs  only  here  and  at  Eph  2:5.  Elsewhere  in  the 
Pauline  epistles  the  verb  “to  make  alive”  (fa)07T0t- 
elp)  is  always  used :  Gal  3 : 21 ;  1  Cor  15:22,  36,  45 ; 

2  Cor  3:6;  Rom  4 : 1 7 ;  8 : 1 1 . 

98  The  manuscripts  LP  69  al  f  vg  alter  the  “us”  (‘ i)pip ) 
of  the  confession  to  “you”  (i tfiiv)  to  conform  to  the 
address  of  v  13a. 

99  The  verb  Xapi£  todat  here  as  in  3 : 1 3  means  “  to 
forgive.”  Cf.  2  Cor  2:7,  10;  12:13:  “forgive  me  this 
wrong”  (xapiaaade  pot  rijp  bbt/dav  tclvttjp).  It 
does  not  mean  “to  give  freely”  (cf.  Gal  3:18;  1  Cor 
2:12;  Rom  8:32;  Phil  1 :29;  2:9).  Cf.  Bauer,  r.u.  The 


phrase  “to  forgive  trespasses”  (xaptfeatfai  ra  Tra- 
pairra>para)  never  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline 
letters. 

100  On  the  use  of  “to  forgive”  (xaP^e<J^ai)  in  the 
meaning  of  “to  remit”  cf.  Philo,  Spec.  leg.  2,  39  about 
the  remission  of  debts  in  the  seventh  year  “in  can¬ 
celling  loans  to  their  fellow-nationals,  this  also  in  the 
seventh  year”  (ra  5ama  ^366paj  erei  rots  opo<£6- 
Xois  xaPL^op.evct)v).  Cf.  also  Lk  7:42:  “When  they 
could  not  pay,  he  forgave  them  both  their  debts” 

( jiij  exovTcev  aura)?  airoSovvai  Ap^orcpots  exa- 
ptaaro) ;  7 : 43 :  “  to  whom  he  forgave  more”  ((J  to 
tt\€lov  exaptoaro). 

101  Cf.  Polybius  30,  8,  4:  “For  convicted  as  they  were 

to  their  faces  by  their  own  handwriting”  (cXeyx^- 
pepot  7ap  Kara  irpbcruirop  vtt6  tCjp  LSUop  XctP°“ 
7pA<£a>jO ;  Ditt.  Syll. 3  2,  742,  50f:  . .  and  those  who 

lent  the  money  borrowed  on  bottomry  according  to 
the  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  the  deposits.” 

(Kat  o t  5e5amK6r€s  ra  aup/3oXa  ra  re  pclvtikcl  nai 
Kara  x«tpo7pa0a  teal  Trapad7]Kas  [Trans.]).  In  the 
LXX  “certificate  of  indebtedness”  (x^tpby pa<pov) 
occurs  only  at  Tob  5:3;  9:5:  “And  he  gave  him  the 
certificate  of  indebtedness”  (Kal  25a>K6i'  a6ra)  t6 
X^-pby paepov) .  More  examples  can  be  found  in 
Bauer,  s.v.}  and  in  Deissmann,  LAEt  332-34. 

102  Cf.  Willy  Staerk,  Altjudiscke  liturgische  Gebete ,  KIT 
58  (Berlin:  21930),  28.  Cf.  also  Tanhuma  Midrash 
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Colossians  2:6-15 


state. 104  The  words  “because  of  the  regulations”  (rots 
86yjJLCL<Tiv)  occur  unconnectedly  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence. 105  The  word  “regulations”  ( 86yjJLara )  does 
not  mean  the  stipulations  of  an  edict  of  grace, 106  but 
binding  statutes.  Thus,  the  words  “because  of  the  regula¬ 
tions”  ( tols  8byfia<nv)  indicate  why  the  “certificate 
of  indebtedness”  has  a  case  against  us. 107  It  is,  therefore, 
not  impossible  to  connect  “because  of  the  regulations” 
directly  with  “certificate  of  indebtedness”  and  to  supply  a 
supposed  participle  “written”  (yeypa/JL/JLevov). 108  Since 
this  participle,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  text,  other 
exegetes  have  construed  “because  of  the  regulations” 
with  “which  stood  against  us.” 109  But  one  can  also  con¬ 
nect  “because  of  the  regulations”  with  the  following 
relative  clause. 1 10  In  this  case,  the  relative  clause  states 


the  reason  why  the  “certificate  of  indebtedness”  could 
make  its  enmity  against  us  effective.  The  words  “because 
of  the  regulations”  stand  first  in  a  position  of  emphasis 
in  order  to  call  special  attention  to  the  legal  basis  for  the 
certificate’s  witness  against  us. 1 11  However,  if  it  can  be 
assumed — as  was  explained  above  (p.  106,  on  2:13) — 
that  a  fragment  of  a  traditional  confession  underlies  the 
sentence,  then  the  author  of  Col  is  responsible  for  the 
reference  to  the  “regulations.”  The  phrase  “because  of 
the  regulations”  is  his  comment  which  he  adds  to  the 
traditional  material  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  in  order 


(140b):  Rabbi  (217?)  said:  “When  a  man  sins, 
God  writes  down  the  debt  of  death.  If  the  man  re¬ 
pents,  the  debt  is  cancelled  (i.e.,  declared  invalid). 

If  he  does  not  repent,  what  is  recorded  remains  gen¬ 
uine  (valid).”  For  further  Rabbinic  parallels  cf. 
Billerbeck  3,  p.  628. 

103  A  few  Church  Fathers  discuss  this  myth  in  their  exe¬ 

gesis  of  this  passage.  The  evidence  can  be  found  in 
Georg  Megas,  “Das  x^P^y  PCL(t>0V Adams.  Ein  Bei- 
trag zu  Kol  2:13-15,”  27  (1928):  305-20,  who 

says  that  “certificate  of  indebtedness”  could  refer  to 
a  pact  with  the  devil.  Lohmeyer  and  Bieder,  ad  loc ., 
hold  the  same  opinion.  Franz  Joseph  Dolger,  Die 
Sonne  der  Gerechtigkeit  und  der  Schwarz.e.  Eine  religionsge- 
schichlliche  Studie  ZMm  Taufgelobnis ,  Liturgiegeschicht- 
liche  Forschungen  2  (Munster  i.  W.:  1918),  129-41, 
assumes  that  the  cross  is  represented  as  the  “trophy” 

( TpOTrcuov )  onto  which,  as  a  sign  of  victory  over 

the  enemy  (  =  the  devil),  his  weapons  (  =X€ipc>7pa- 
<fx>v  as  the  document  about  the  pact)  were  fastened. 
But  “this  is  a  combination  of  hypotheses,  which  is 
uncertain  and  thus  carries  no  conviction.”  (Dibe- 
lius-Greeven,  ad  loc.).  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.,  tries  to  bol¬ 
ster  his  exegesis  by  the  following  interpretation:  he 
puts  a  period  after  “regulations”  (rots  hoypaaiv) 
and  begins  a  new  sentence  with  “which”  (8) :  “What 
was  hostile  to  us,  that  he  has  removed,  that  he  has 
nailed  to  the  cross.”  As  a  result  the  verse  is  supposed 
to  deal  in  “obscure  and  ambiguous  terms”  with  an 
enemy  of  mankind.  God  has  crucified  Christ  and 
with  him  the  most  hated  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
word  “which”  (#),  however,  refers  to  “certificate  of 
indebtedness”  (x^pby  pa<f>ov)  and  cannot  at  all  be 
construed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence. 

104  The  twice-repeated  stress  on  the  hostile  character  of 
“certificate  of  indebtedness”  overloads  the  sentence. 
The  phrase  “which  was  against  us”  (6  fy  vttcpclv- 


tiov  ‘fjpiv)  is  appended  to  the  expression  “the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  indebtedness  which  stood  against  us”  (to 
kcl6'  rjpaiv  x^poy Pa(t>°v)  as  an  interpretative  clari¬ 
fication.  (Cf.  also  Schille,  Frilhchristliche  Hymnen,  33: 
“The  phrase  ‘which  stood  against  us1  in  v  14  seems 
to  be  a  gloss.”)  Nevertheless,  the  entire  sentence — 
including  the  relative  clause  “which  was  against 
us” — must  have  belonged  to  the  material  used  by 
the  author  of  Col,  since  he,  in  turn,  supplies  a  new 
accentuation  with  the  words  “because  of  the  reg¬ 
ulations”  (rots  8oy pau tv).  Cf.  above  p.  106;  on 
“against”  (virevavrios)  cf.  below  p.  110,  n.  119. 

105  Moule,  ad  loc.,  correctly  says:  “The  dative  rots  hby- 
fiacTLV  is  problematic.”  For  the  history  of  exegesis 
of  this  passage  cf.  Ernest  Best,  A  Historical  Study  oj 
the  Exegesis  oj  Col  2, 14,  Unpub.  Diss.  Gregoriana 
(Rome:  1956).  Cf.  further  the  survey  in  Masson, 

ad  loc. 

106  Thus,  Bengel,  Gnomon,  ad  loc.:  “decrees  of  grace” 
(decreta  gratiae). 

1 07  Eph  2 : 1 5  is  formulated  more  clearly  than  Col  2:14: 
“by  abolishing  the  law  of  commandments  and  regu¬ 
lations”  ( rhv  vopov  tQ>v  tvTo\<j)V  kv  bbypaaiv  kot- 
apyqaas). 

108  This  is  the  view  of  Lightfoot,  Abbott,  Haupt,  ad  loc.  : 
its  most  recent  proponent  is  Larsson,  Christus ,  85. 

109  Thus,  e.g.,  Dibelius— Greeven,  ad  loc.,  on  the  grounds 
that  “which  stood  against  us”  needs  something  to 
define  its  content. 

110  For  the  basis  of  this  interpretation,  cf.  Percy,  Pro - 
bleme ,  88f. 

111  For  an  example  of  a  noun  in  proleptic  position  be¬ 
fore  the  next  verse,  cf.  Col  4:16:  “Make  sure  .  .  .  that 
you  also  read  the  letter  from  Laodicea”  (7 TOiTjaare 

.  .  .  kclI  rijv  [scil.  €Tn<jTo\T}v]  «c  Aao£iK«as  tva  Kai 
u/icts  hivayv core).  Further  examples  may  be  found 
in  Percy,  Probleme,  p.  88  n.  43. 
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to  state: 1 12  it  is  because  of  the  regulations  that  the  “cer¬ 
tificate  of  indebtedness”  is  against  us. 1 1 3 

In  Hellenistic  Judaism  the  commandments  of  God  are 
also  called  “regulations”114  (86ypara). 1 1S  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  “philosophers”  also  demanded  of  its  adherents 
(cf.  2:20f)  that  they  observe  the  “regulations”  which, 
as  legal  ordinances,  minutely  governed  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  men. 116  These  regulations,  however — this  is 
stressed  against  this  teaching — are  things  of  the  past 
which  God  definitely  nullified.  Actually,  these  “regula¬ 
tions”  supplied  the  legal  grounds  for  our  entanglement  in 


a  debt  which  we  were  unable  to  pay  off. 1 1 7  According 
to  the  view  of  Judaism,  God  cancels  a  debt  only  when  the 
scales  of  merits  and  debts  balance. 1 1 8  The  Christian 
community,  however,  confesses  that  God  has  forgiven  all 
sins  and  blotted  out 119  the  certificate  of  indebtedness 
that  stood  against  us,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  accuse  us. 120 
He  has  not  only  utterly  destroyed  the  debt,  but  has  also 
removed  the  “certificate  of  indebtedness.”121  Whatever 
has  been  removed  is  no  longer  valid. 122  The  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  “certificate  of  indebtedness”  was  accom¬ 
plished  when  God  nailed  it  onto  the  cross. 123  The  image 


112  Cf.  Rom  3:24-26:  Paul  adopts  a  Jewish  Christian 
confessional  sentence  and  interprets  it,  by  means  of 
the  emphatic  insertion  “by  faith"  (<5ia  iriaTeoiS) 
which  he  places  between  the  two  closely  connected 
concepts  “expiation"  and  “by  his  blood"  (t\a<TT7)- 
piov  and  kv  tlo  avTov  alpaTi).  Cf.  Lohse,  Martyrer 
und  Gottesknecht,  149-54. 

113  Masson,  ad  loc.,  also  understands  “because  of  the 
regulations”  as  an  insertion,  but  ascribes  it  to  the 
author  of  Eph,  who  supposedly  reworked  a  more 
primitive,  shorter  letter  to  the  Colossians.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  hypothesis  cf.  above  p.  90. 

114  Cf.  3  Macc  1:3:  “the  ancestral  commandments" 

(tujv  iraTpiwv  Soy paruv)  [Trans.];  Josephus,  Con¬ 
tra  Apionem  1,  42  says  of  the  OT:  “It  is  an  instinct 
with  every  Jew,  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  to  regard 
them  as  the  decrees  of  God,  to  abide  by  them,  and,  if 
need  be,  cheerfully  to  die  for  them"  (iracrt  S&  <rvp- 
<f>VTOV  k<TTL  tvdvs  €K  TTpOOTTfS  y€V€06ti)S  'lovSatois 

to  vopl  fety  aura  deov  Soy  para  /cat  tovtols  kppe- 
vetv  /cat  virep  avr&v,  et  6eoi,  dvqoueiv  i)6eajs); 

Philo,  De gig.  52:  “Mark  you  that  not  even  the 
high-priest  Reason,  though  he  has  the  power  to 
dwell  in  unbroken  leisure  amid  the  sacred  doctrines, 
has  received  free  license  to  resort  to  them  at  every 
season"  (Spas  otl  ou<5^  6  a pxiepeus  X070S  hSiarpi- 
fleiv  del  /cat  ej'O'xoXdft iv  rots  a7tots  SSypacn 
Svvapwos  aStiav  €oxVKfV  dya  Tro-vra  /cat pbv  irpos 
aura  (poirav).  Cf.  further  4  Macc  10:2;  Josephus, 
Ant .  1 5,  1 36 ;  Philo,  Leg.  all.  1 ,  54f. 

115  Concerning  the  term  Soy  pa  (“regulation")  which 
occurs  in  the  NT  only  here  and  in  Eph  2:15  as 
well  as  Lk  2:1 ;  Acts  16:4;  17:7,  cf.  Gerhard  Kittel, 
TDNT2,  230-32. 

116  Paul  and  the  deutero-Paulines  almost  never  men¬ 
tion  “regulations"  (Eph  2: 1 5  is  dependent  on  Col 
2:14).  Since  the  question  “Why  do  you  want  to  have 
regulations  imposed  .  .  .?"  (rt  .  .  .  Soypari^ €<T$e 
2:20)  alludes  to  the  tenets  of  the  “philosophy,”  the 
term  “regulations”  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
controversy  with  the  false  teaching. 

117  The  word  “against”  (inrevavrios)  occurs  in  the  NT 


only  once  more,  at  Heb  10:27.  In  the  LXX  it  oc¬ 
curs  often  as  a  designation  for  enemies:  Gen  22:17; 
24:60;  Ex  1:10;  15:7;  23:27,  etc. 

1 18  In  this  case  “God  quickly  removes  a  certificate  of 
debt  from  the  scale  loaded  with  trespasses  so  that  the 
merits  tip  the  scales”  and  thus  predominate  (J.  Peah 
1, 16b,  37).  Cf.  BiUerbeck  3,  p.  78f. 

119  Cf.  Acts  3:19:  “that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out" 
(irpos  t6  efaXcid^pai  vpo> v  ras  a paprLas).  In 
Rev  3:5  “to  blot  out"  (cfaXcu^ctiO  refers  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  name,  so  that  a  legal  claim  no  longer 
exists ;  Rev  7 : 1 7 ;  21 : 4  talk  about  the  wiping  away  of 
tears,  so  that  there  is  no  more  sadness. 

120  Cf.  Lohse,  Martyrer  und  Gottesknecht ,  156-58. 

121  The  verb  “to  remove”  (atpeiv  e/c  peaov )  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  Latinism  (de  medio  tollere );  cf.  Blass- 
Debrunner,  par.  5,  3b.  Rather,  it  was  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  Greek.  Cf.  e.g.,  BGU  2,  388,  2,  23:  “remove 
these  [jciV.  vessels]"  ( b.pov  ravra  [sctl.  vessels]  c/c 

to V  Plutarch,  De  curiositate  9  (p.  519d): 

“men  remove  the  matter  from  the  discussion  and 
conceal  it"  (atpovoiv  e/c  ptoov  nai  aTTOKpvTTTovaiv 
[Loeb  modified]) ;  Epictetus,  Diss.  3,  15:  “Out  of 
the  way  with  it !  =  Away  with  it !"  (a Ipe  e/c  pecrov  = 
a7r60aXe). 

122  Cf.  1  Cor  5:2:  “so  that  he  may  be  removed  from 
among  you"  (iVa  a pdfj  €/c  pkoov  vpcov);  1  QS  II,  16: 
“he  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  midst  of  all  the  sons  of 
light”  (TIK  ’in  ^13  Jino  mnil  [Vermes]);  2  Thess 
2:7:  “only  he  who  now  restrains  it  will  do  so  until 
he  is  out  of  the  way”  (pbvov  b  Karkxuv  apTi  e/c 
peaov  yevTjrai);  Mt  13:49:  “the  angels  .  .  .  will 
separate  the  evil  from  the  righteous  (ot  a77eXoi .  . . 
bfpOpLOVOLV  TOV S  TTOVTJpOVS  €K  pkoOV  TC0V  SlKalwv). 

123  Deissmann,  LAE,  332f,  thought  that  the  participle 
“nailed”  (Trpo<TT}\<j)<ras)  referred  to  a  custom  that 
is  unknown  to  us.  According  to  this  custom  it  was 
common  “to  cancel  a  bond  (or  other  document)  by 
crossing  it  out  with  the  Greek  cross-letter  Chi  (X)." 
There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  the  crossing  out 
of  the  “certificate  of  indebtedness.”  In  the  verse  at 
hand  the  image  drawn  from  legal  stipulations  re- 


Colossians  2 :6— 1 5 


of  indebtedness  is  not  pursued  further.  Instead,  words 
from  the  primitive  Christian  confession  are  used. 124  God 
canceled  the  certificate  by  nailing  it  onto  the  cross.  Be¬ 
cause  Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross  in  our  stead,  the  debt 
is  forgiven  once  and  for  all. 125  And  thus  the  preceding 
confessional  statement  “who  forgave  us  all  our  trespasses” 
(xapio’djueyos  yj/jmv  wavra  ra  TvapaivTo^para)  is 
explained:  for  the  sake  of  Christ  God  has  forgiven  all 
our  sins. 

■  15  On  the  cross  of  Christ  God  not  only  destroyed  the 
“certificate  of  indebtedness,”  but  also  triumphed  over 
the  “principalities”  (e^ovaLcu)  and  “powers”  (Apxctt)- 
The  rarely  used  middle  verb  air eKSvcadcLL126  means 
“to  take  off,”  “to  put  aside”  (with  the  accusative  of  the 
object  as  in  3:9:  “put  off  the  old  man”  [&7r€Kdva6,fj,evoL 
tov  irakaiov  avdpcoirov]).  The  middle,  however,  can  also 
be  used  in  an  active  sense.  Then  it  means  “to  strip.” 127 
The  question  which  of  the  two  possibilities  applies  here, 
is  answered  by  determining  the  implied  subject  of  <Z7 r€K- 


dvc&pevos.  The  opinion  that  Christ  is  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  was  widespread  in  the  early  church128  and 
has  also  been  propounded  in  recent  times  by  many 
exegetes.  To  be  sure,  the  Latin  Fathers  in  their  explana¬ 
tion  presupposed  a  supplement  or  alteration  in  the  text: 
Christ  put  aside  the  flesh. 129  The  Greek  Fathers,  for  their 
part,  maintained  the  transmitted  text  and  said  that  Christ 
had  divested  the  powers  and  principalities  of  evil.130 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  latter  explanation  that  it  as¬ 
sumes  that  Christ  once  must  have  been  clothed  with  the 
“principalities”  (et-ovalac)  and  “powers”  (a PXa0-  This 
would  have  been  a  clothing  in  an  alien  garment,  namely 
the  powers  of  evil. 131  At  his  ascension  he  stripped  off  this 
clothing  and  thus  emerged  victorious  over  the  powers. 
This  thought  would  come  close  to  the  concepts  of  the 
Gnostic  myth  in  which  the  redeemer  strips  off  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  body  at  his  ascension  and  leads  the  way  to 
heaven  for  his  own.132  However,  this  interpretation  faces 
the  difficulty  that  there  is  no  change  of  subject  from  v  14 


garding  indebtedness  is  presently  abandoned  and 
has  ceased  to  be  determinative  for  the  meaning  of 
“nailed”  (TrpoarjXaxjas). 

124  On  alptiv  in  the  meaning  of  “to  remove,”  “to  carry 
away,”  cf.  Joachim  Jeremias,  TDNT 1, 186.  For 
instances  of  this  primitive  Christian  confession  cf. 

Jn  1 :29,  36;  1  Jn  3:5;  1  Pt2:24;  Ign.  Eph.  9:1 ;  Ign. 

Tr.  11:2;  Barn.  9:8;  12:1. 

125  The  statement  of  the  kerygma  that  Christ  died  “for 
our  sins”  (virtp  t&v  apapTt&v  rjp&v  1  Cor  15:3)  can 
be  intensified  by  Paul  to:  Christ  became  “a  curse 
for  us”  (inr^p  TfpCov  Karapa  Gal  3:13)  and  to:  God 
“for  our  sake  made  him  to  be  sin  who  knew  no  sin, 
so  that  in  him  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of 
God”  ( tov  pi]  yvovra  apapriav  virtp  Tjp&v  apap- 
rlav  C7 TOLTjaev,  Iva  rjpeis  ywcopeda  Slkcuoctvvt} 
deov  kv  avT&  2  Cor  5:21).  It  is,  however,  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  conclude  on  the  basis  of  these  passages  that 
Col  2:14  identifies  the  “certificate  of  indebtedness” 
with  Christ,  cf.  Moule,  ad loc.’.  “for  the  body  of 
Christ,  nailed  to  the  cross,  does  in  some  sense  rep¬ 
resent  humanity’s  guilt.”  Cf.  also  Oliva  A.  Blan¬ 
chette,  “Does  the  Cheirographon  of  Col  2,  14  repre¬ 
sent  Christ  himself?”  CBQ23  (1961):  306-12. 

Rather  there  seems  to  be  reference  to  the  custom 
“of  affixing  to  the  cross  the  ‘inscription’  (rtrXos) 
bearing  the  crime  of  the  wrongdoer  (Mk  15:26),” 
Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. 

126  Cf.  Albrecht  Oepke,  TDNT  2,  318f;  Bauer,  r.y. 

127  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  316, 1. 

128  The  references  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot  and  Loh- 
meyer,  ad  loc. 


129  TAS  APXA2->  THN  2APKA  (the  powers^ 
the  flesh). 

130  The  evidence  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot,  ad  loc. 

131  This  garment  may  be  compared  to  the  robe,  which 
was  dipped  into  the  blood  of  the  centaur  Nessus 
whom  Heracles  had  killed;  the  robe  poisoned  by  the 
blood  was  presented  to  Heracles.  This  is  Lightfoot’s 
explanation  ad  loc.:  “The  powers  of  evil,  which  had 
clung  like  a  Nessus  robe  about  his  humanity,  were 
torn  off  and  cast  aside  for  ever.”  Also  cf.  Moule, 

ad  loc. 

132  Kasemann,  Leib  Christie  139-44  (see  also  Essays,  161- 
63),  is  the  main  proponent  who  explains  this  verse 
by  reference  to  the  Gnostic  Redeemer  myth:  the 
redeemer  during  his  ascension  has  laid  aside  the 
powers  and  principalities,  namely,  “the  Adamic 
body  tyrannized  over  by  the  demonic  rulers  of  this 
aeon”  (Essays,  p.  162).  Just  as  he  has  stripped  him¬ 
self  of  the  “flesh”  (aap%),  so  too  those  who  are  his 
own  should  follow  him  and  undertake  the  “putting 
off  the  body  of  flesh”  (air e*c5i/ffis  tov  odoparos  tt)s 
<rap*c6s)  (Leib  Christi,  p.  139f).  But  apart  from  the 
highly  intricate  complex  of  problems  surrounding 
the  origin  and  date  of  the  Gnostic  Redeemer  myth 
(cf.  Carsten  Colpe,  Die  religionsgeschichtliche  Schule: 
Darstellung  und  Kritik  Hires  Bildes  uom  gnostischen  Erlo- 
sermythus ,  FRLANT78  [Gottingen:  1961]),  one 
question  is  paramount:  does  Col  2:15  really  say  that 
Christ  is  clohted  with  the  “powers”  and  “principal¬ 
ities”?  It  is  neither  hinted  at  nor  to  be  inferred  that 
these  beings  are  identical  with  the  “body  of  flesh” 
(ffcopa  tt}s  aapKbs). 
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to  v  15. 133  Therefore,  most  exegetes  rightly  maintain 
that  God  is  the  subject  of  the  entire  section. 134  It  is  he 
who  has  destroyed  powers  and  principalities  on  the  cross 
of  Christ.  The  word  air  t  Khv  a  a  pev  os,  which  thus  must  be 
taken  in  an  active  sense,  means  that  he  stripped  them135 
and  completely  divested  them  of  their  power. 136  In 
hymnic  words  Christianity  praises  the  victory  over  the 
“powers”  and  “principalities.” 137  Though  they  brought 
Christ  to  the  cross,  God  has  exposed  them  on  the  cross 
in  their  powerlessness  (cf.  1  Cor  2:6-8). 138  God  has 
proclaimed  publicly  that  he  has  divested  them  of  their 
usurped  majesty  by  putting  them  on  public  display  and 
exposing  them  to  ridicule. 139  As  their  devastating  defeat 
is  shown  to  the  whole  world,  the  infinite  superiority  of 
Christ  is  demonstrated. 140 


The  powers  and  principalities  have  been  conquered 
and  therefore  can  no  longer  have  any  power  over  those 
who  belong  to  the  victor. 141  In  a  triumphal  procession 
God  parades142  the  powerless  “powers”  and  “principali¬ 
ties”  to  manifest  to  all  the  magnitude  of  the  victory. 143 
They  are  powerless  figures  who  can  neither  help  man  nor 
demand  homage  and  obeisance  from  him.  Since  their 
period  of  rule  is  finished,  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
worship  the  victor. 144 

By  the  words  “in  him”  {kv  avTco)  at  the  end  of  this 
section  it  is  stressed  once  more:  in  him  God  has  triumphed 
over  the  powers  and  principalities,  in  him  victory  is 
seized,  triumph  obtained. 145  And  thus  the  train  of 
thought  returns  to  that  decisive  question  which  was  put 
to  the  community:  whether  alongside  or  outside  of  Christ 


1 33  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.  and  Larsson,  Christus, 

90  n.  1.  If  Christ  is  taken  as  the  subject,  the  con¬ 
cluding  phrase  “in  him”  (kv  glvtc £)  must  be  con¬ 
strued  either  with  “the  cross”  (tQ  aravpco)  [thus 
Lightfoot,  ad  loc.  with  a  reference  to  Eph  2:16: 
“through  the  cross”  (Sta  roO  aravpov );  and  Moule, 
ad  loc.]  or  must  be  read  as  “in  himself”  (kv  avTtp). 
Since  this  phrase  “in  him”  has  been  repeatedly  used 
in  the  previous  verses,  its  occurrence  at  the  end  of 

v  15  cannot  be  explained  differently  than  its  use  in 
vss  9-12. 

1 34  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  Dibelius-Greeven,  Masson,  Conzel- 
mann  ad  loc.;  Rudolf  Bultmann,  “New  Testament 
and  Mythology”  in  Kerygma  and  Myth:  A  Theologi¬ 
cal  Debate  1 ,  ed.  Hans  Werner  Bartsch,  tr.  Reginald 
H.  Fuller  (London:  SPCK,  1953),  36. 

135  Albrecht  Oepke,  TDNT  2,  319,  and  Bauer,  s.v ., 
propose  the  translation  “disarm.”  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  think  of  weapons.  The  powers  and 
principalities  are  stripped  and  thus  exposed  to  ridi¬ 
cule.  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.;  Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT 
2,  31  n.  2. 

136  Cf.  Evangelium  Nicodemi  2,  7  (  =  Acta  Pilati  B,  23;  ed. 
Carl  von  Tischendorf  [1853]  p.  329) :  Hades  asks 
Satan:  “Through  what  necessity  did  you  contrive 
that  the  King  of  glory  should  be  crucified,  so  that 
he  should  come  here  and  strip  us  naked?”  (6ta 
wolav  &vay kt)v  dfKovoprjaas  aTavpwdrjvat,  t6v  /3a- 
<n\ka  Tyjs  Sofas  eis  t6  k\6tiv  o)Se  /cat  ktcdvaat  iipas 
[F.  Scheidweiler,  Hennecke-Schneemelcher  1,  474]). 

1 37  Cf.  Phil  2 : 9-1 1 ;  1  Tim  3:16;  Heb  1:9-14.  Cf.  fur¬ 
ther  OdSol  22:3-5:  “He  who  scattered  my  enemies 
and  my  adversaries;  He  who  gave  me  authority  over 
bonds  that  I  might  loose  them;  He  that  overthrew 
by  my  hands  the  dragon  with  seven  heads”  [Harris- 
Mingana].  Cf.  W.  Bauer,  Hennecke-Schneemelcher  2, 
(German  ed.),  602. 


1 38  The  manuscripts  p4  6  B  introduce  a  connective 
“and”  (/cat)  before  “he  put  on  public  display” 
(kSeiypanaev).  Supposing  that  “and”  (/tat)  is  the 
original  reading — and  this  is  conceivable  on  the 
basis  of  its  strong  attestation — then  the  sentence 
structure  would  correspond  exactly  to  that  of  v  14b: 
“and  he  removed  it”  (/cat  clvt6  fjpKtv). 

1 39  The  word  SetyparLfeiv  is  rarely  used,  in  the  NT 
only  here  and  in  Mt  1 : 19  in  the  meaning  of  “to  ex¬ 
pose.”  Cf.  further  Ascls  3:13:  “For  Beliar  harbored 
great  wrath  against  Isaiah  on  account  of  the  vision 
and  of  the  exposure  with  which  he  had  exposed  Sam- 
mael”  (fjv  yap  8  BeXtap  kv  0i/pc3  ttoXXcJ)  [k\xi 
’Hcralav  airo  rijs  [opd]a£a>s  /cat  &tt6  to[v  6et]7- 
parcapov  otl  [k]8etyp&Turev  rov  [SjapaiJX)  [ Hen¬ 
necke-Schneemelcher  2,  p.  647],  Further  examples  may 
be  found  in  Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT  2,  31f;  Bauer, 
s.v. 

140  Cf.  Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT  5,  883f. 

141  Cf.  Severian  of  Gabala  ad  loc.:  “And  how  are  they 
displayed?  As  rendered  weaker  than  men,  as  tread 
upon,  as  ridiculed  by  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord” 
(/cat  r is  tovtoov  6  Seiypanapds ;  8tl  h-adevkarepoi 
tC)v  6.v6p(!o irwv  yeyovaacv,  8tl  iraTodvrai ,  8tl  vtt’ 
avrobv  kpirai^ovrat  kv  rc2  ovSpari,  rod  Kvpiov 
[Trans.]). 

1 42  The  word  Opcapfleveiv  here  and  in  2  Cor  2 : 1 4 — 
the  only  two  places  in  the  NT  where  it  occurs — 
means  “to  triumph  over,  to  lead  in  a  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession.”  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT  3,  159f; 

Bauer,  s.v.  In  2  Cor  2:14  God  is  also  the  subject  of 
the  sentence:  in  his  triumphal  procession  he  carries 
the  apostle  along. 

143  Cf.  Horace,  Epist.  1, 17,  33:  “to  display  captive  foe- 
men  to  one’s  fellow  citizens”  (captos  ostendere  civibus 
hostes ) . 

144  Cf.  Bomkaimn,  “Baptism  and  New  Life  in  Paul,” 
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there  is  any  other  possibility  of  participating  in  divine 
fulness.  Worship  the  “elements  of  the  universe,”  submit 
to  the  powers  and  principalities — so  say  “the  philoso¬ 
phers.”  Col  opposes  these  demands  with  the  assertion 
solus  Christus ,  “Christ  alone.”  In  him  dwells  the  entire 
fulness  of  deity  bodily— in  him  you  have  been  filled — in 
him  you  were  circumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made 
by  hands — in  him  you  were  raised  together  with  him 
through  faith  in  the  power  of  God,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead.  The  decision  has  already  been  made.  For  in 
baptism  those  who  were  baptized  have  been  placed  into 


the  domain  of  the  beloved  Son  of  God.  Therefore,  the 
powers  and  principalities  are  no  longer  their  concern. 
What  matters  for  them  is  Christ  alone — and  nobody  and 
nothing  outside  of  or  alongside  him  ! 146 


Early  Christian  Experience ,  80:  “Colossians,  too,  does 
not  say  that  the  powers  are  done  away,  but  that  they 
are  disarmed,  incorporated  as  the  vanquished  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Christ  (Col.  2.15).  As  in  a 
triumphal  procession  in  which  the  subjugated  follow 
behind  the  victor,  all  still  are  visible  and  must  pro¬ 
claim  the  greatness  of  the  victory  that  has  been 
achieved  through  the  very  might  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  So  the  ‘rulers’  and  ‘powers’  are  still  there,  but 
for  believers  they  no  longer  bear  any  weapons  and 
thereby  they  glorify  the  victory  of  Christ.” 

145  The  words  “in  him”  cannot  be  connected  with  “cer¬ 
tificate  of  indebtedness”  (thus  von  Soden,  ad  loc.)} 
for  according  to  v  14  it  has  been  destroyed.  Nor  can 
“in  him”  be  taken  with  “the  cross”  (rtS  aravptp) 
[thus  Lightfoot,  Haupt,  Masson,  Moule,  ad  loc.]. 
Rather  it  refers  to  Christ;  this  is  the  position  of  many 
exegetes:  Lohmeyer,  Dibelius-Greeven,  Conzel- 
mann,  ad  loc.;  Bultmann,  “Neues  Testament  und 


Mythologie,”  p.  42  [the  English  translation  has 
missed  the  German:  “.  .  .  in  ihm  (in  Christus). . .”]. 

146  Cf.  Kasemann,  “Romer  13:1-7,”  359:  “The  letter 
itself  answers  the  question  at  hand  in  terms  of ‘Christ 
alone.'  The  powers  cannot  establish  a  connection 
with  Christ,  nor  can  they  separate  from  him.  All 
that  can  be  said  about  them  is  that  they  who  were 
once  rulers  of  the  world  have  been  disem powered 
by  the  Christ,  who  alone  as  the  eschatological  ruler 
of  the  All  [KoapOKpdrojp]  holds  in  his  hands  the 
governance  of  the  world  and  the  salvation  of  his 
own.” 
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The  End  of  the  Regulations 


1 6  Therefore,  let  no  one  pass  judgment  on 

you  in  matters  of  eating  and  drinking 
or  with  regard  to  a  festival  or  a  new 
moon  or  a  sabbath;  17/  these  are  only  a 
shadow  of  what  is  to  come,  but  the 
body  belongs  to  Christ.  1 8/  Let  no  one 
condemn  you,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
readiness  to  serve  and  in  worship  of 
angels,  as  he  has  had  visions  of  them 
during  the  mystery  rites,  puffed  up 
without  reason  by  his  earthly  mind, 

19/  and  who  does  not  adhere  steadfastly 
to  the  head,  from  which  the  whole 
body,  supported  and  knit  together  by 
sinews  and  ligaments,  grows  with  a 
growth  that  is  from  God. 

20  If,  therefore,  with  Christ  you  died  to  the 

elements  of  the  universe,  why  do  you 
want  to  have  regulations  imposed  on 
you  as  if  you  still  lived  in  the  world : 

21/  Do  not  handle,  do  not  taste,  do  not 
touch — 22/  all  of  this  is  destined  to 
perish  through  use  I — according  to 
regulations  and  doctrines  of  men? 

23/  These  things  indeed  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  wisdom  in  self-chosen  worship, 
readiness  to  serve,  and  severe  treatment 
of  the  body,  but  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  honor  and  only  serve  to  satiate 
the  flesh. 


Since  victory  over  the  powers  and  principalities  has  been 
gained  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  since  he  is  head  over 
all  powers  and  principalities,  all  who  belong  to  him  are 
free  from  the  constraint  of  the  “elements  of  the  universe” 
(c ttoix&Q-  tov  Kdcrfxov)  who  demand  submission  in  the 
“worship  of  the  angels”  (OprjaKeia  t&v  a'yytkuv). 
Therefore,  they  should  not  be  impressed  by  those  who 
boast  to  them  of  their  experiences  and  arrogantly  pass 
disparaging  judgments  (vss  16-19).  On  the  contrary,  he 
who  has  died  with  Christ  has  died  to  the  elements  of  the 
universe.  Thus,  for  him  the  “regulations”  (bbypara) 
and  their  ordinances  do  not  concern  him  any  more.  He 
does  not  have  to  pay  heed  to  rules  that  forbid  this  and 
that.  Rather  the  things  of  the  world  have  been  given 
to  him  from  God,  to  be  used  without  restrictions  (vss 
20-23). 

This  section  is  written  in  a  pointed  polemical  style  and 
is  filled  with  allusions  to  the  teaching  and  to  catchwords 
of  the  “philosophy”  (<t>i\oao4>ia) .  Therefore,  the  sen¬ 


tences  are  not  easily  comprehensible.  For  it  cannot  always 
be  determined  with  certainty  what  words  in  each  single 
instance  are  taken  from  the  opponents  and  used  in  the 
polemic  against  them  and  what  phrases  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  author  himself.  Point  by  point,  the  presump¬ 
tuous  claim  which  the  “philosophers”  tried  to  validate 
in  the  community  is  rejected.  Using  their  own  terms, 
the  author  lays  bare  the  vacuity  of  their  “philosophy.” 

■  16  No  one  has  the  right  arrogantly  to  constitute  him¬ 
self  as  judge  over  other  persons  because  they  do  not  follow 
certain  regulations.  Again  the  indefinite  “someone” 

(ns)  points  to  the  danger  that  threatens  the  community 
(cf.  v  8).  Thus,  “someone”  refers  to  anybody  who  tries 
to  carry  through  his  viewpoint  in  the  community  and 
claims  that  only  his  own  conduct  corresponds  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  Such  a  person  does  not  scruple  to  consider  himself 
superior  to  the  others.  And  when  they  fail  to  recognize 
appropriately  the  necessity  for  the  “regulations”  (d6y- 
^tara),  he  levels  sarcastic  criticism  at  them. 1  The  judg- 


1  Cf.  Rom  14:3:  “Let  not  him  who  abstains  passjudg-  2  Instead  of  the  “and”  (/cal)  which  manuscripts  p46 

ment  on  him  who  eats”  (6  /ti)  ea&ia )v  t8v  kadt-  B  1739  syp  have,  manuscripts  $  $  DG  al  read  “or” 

ovra  pif  KpivtTu).  (fi ) . 
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ment  that  arises  out  of  his  conviction  of  superiority  first  of 
all  refers  to  fip&tns1  and  7r6(T(.s, 3  eating  and  drinking.4 
It  follows  from  the  demand  of  “severe  treatment  of  the 
body”  (&<t>et,8ia  rod  a&paros  v  23)  that  abstinence 
from  certain  food  is  required  (cf.  v  21 ;  1  Tim  4:3:  “to 
abstain  from  food”  ^pcoparcov). 

In  the  ancient  world  the  view  was  widespread  that  by 
asceticism  and  fasting  man  served  the  deity,  came  closer 
to  him,  or  could  prepare  himself  to  receive  a  divine 
revelation.5  Thus  a  person  often  abstained  from  meat 
and  ate  only  those  foods  which  the  earth  produced.6  He 
also  abstained  from  wine  and  strong  drink. 7  The  reasons 
for  such  an  ascetic  way  of  life  were  very  diverse.  The 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  might  forbid  a  person 
to  eat  meat;  other  people  might  follow  certain  ideas  of 
what  constituted  purity;  and  again  many  others  shared  a 
dualistic  world  view  which  led  them  to  asceticism.  The 
regulations  to  which  the  “philosophy”  of  Col  demanded 
obedience  concerned  taboos  and  observance  of  sacred 


times.  They  are  thus  related  to  the  obedient  submission  to 
the  “elements  of  the  universe”  (otoix^g  roO  tchapov). 

It  was  according  to  their  regulations  that  man  had  to 
live;  consequently  he  had  to  conduct  himself  with  regard 
to8  the  holy  days  they  prescribed.  Since  these  sacred 
times  are  referred  to  as  “festival,  new  moon,  sabbath”9 
0 iopri veopit]Viay  <rd/3/3ara),  the  author  enumerates 
three  terms  which  often  occur  in  the  OT  in  this  combina¬ 
tion  and  describe  special  days  dedicated  to  God. 10  In 
the  context  of  Col,  however,  the  command  to  keep  fes¬ 
tival,  new  moon,  and  sabbath  is  not  based  on  the  Torah 
according  to  which  Israel  received  the  sabbath  as  a  sign  of 
her  election  from  among  the  nations.  Rather  the  sacred 
days  must  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  “the  elements  of  the 
universe,”  who  direct  the  course  of  the  stars  and  thus  also 
prescribe  minutely  the  order  of  the  calendar. 1 1  By  birth 
and  fate  man  is  subjected  to  the  elements  of  the  universe 
and  must  serve  them  by  meticulous  conformity  to  food 


3  Cf.  Rom  14:17:  “For  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not 
consist  of  eating  and  drinking”  (ou  yd p  eanv  f)  /9a- 
criXcta  tov  deov  /9pams  Kdi  ttovls)  ;  1  Cor  8:4: 
“hence,  as  to  the  eating  of  food  offered  to  idols” 

(7TCpt  TTjs  /9ptba€C0S  OVV  TWV  eiSwXodvTwv). 

4  The  words  “eating”  (0pd>a is)  and  “drinking”  (Tre¬ 
ats)  are  to  be  distinguished  from  “food”  (/9 pu>pa 
cf.  1  Cor  3:3;  6:13;  8:8, 13;  10:3;  Rom  14:15)  and 
“drink”  (tto/io.  cf.  1  Cor  10:4).  On  “food/eating” 
(fipwpa/ftp&cns)  cf.  Johannes  Behm,  TDNT 1, 
642-45;  on  “drink/drinking”  (itbpa  /  Ttbais)  cf. 
Leonhard  Goppelt,  TDNT  6,  145-48. 

5  References  can  be  found  in  Lietzmann,  Romer ,  114f; 
Gunther  Bornkamm,  TDNT 4,  65-67;  Johannes 
Behm,  TDNT 4,  924-35. 

6  Cf.  Apuleius,  Metamorph.  11,  28:  “abstain  from  all 
animal  meats”  ( inanimis  contentus  cibis) ;  Philostratus, 
Vita  Apollonii  1,8:  “He  declined  to  live  upon  a  meat 
diet,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unclean,  and  also 
that  it  made  the  mind  gross;  he  partook  only  of  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  he  said  that  all  the  fruits 

of  the  earth  are  clean”  (ras  plv  ep\//vxovs  /9paxreis 
tbs  oDre  tcadapas  teal  rbv  vovv  t axvvobaas  tt app- 
T-qcraTo,  Tpayrjpara  81  koI  \bxava  eatretro, 
Kadapa  etvat  d>d<TK<j)v}  birbaa  d  y r)  abrij  blbwat). 

7  Cf.  Philostratus,  ibid. ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl.  2,  23,  5 
says  of  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord:  “He  drank 
no  wine  or  strong  drink,  nor  did  he  eat  meat”  ( olvov 
teal  crUepa  obK  emev  ob8l  tpypvxov  tyayev). 

8  The  Greek  phrase  ev  pepe i  has  a  technical  meaning: 
“in  the  matter  of,”  “with  regard  to.”  Cf.,  e.g.,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Consolatio  ad  Apollonium  4  (p.  102e) :  “in  the 


matter  of  advice”  (ev  VTrodrjKTjs  pkpei)  [Trans.]; 

Philo,  Det.  pot.  ins.  sol.  5:  “in  the  matter  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple”  (ev  pepet  \670u)  [Trans.];  cf.  also  2  Cor  3:10: 
“with  regard  to  this”  (ev  tovtio  to >  pepe t);  9:3: 

“with  regard  to  this”  (ev  rw  pepei  TOVTip).  Further 
examples  may  be  found  in  Bauer,  s.v. 

9  The  plural  ra  a< i/9/9ara  is  very  frequently  used  to 
designate  the  singular.  Cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  TWNT 
7,  7,  20 

10  Cf.  LXX  Hos  2:13;  Ezek  45:17;  1  Chr  23:31 ;  2  Chr 
2:3;  31:3;  cf.  alsojub  1:14;  Tos.  Ber .  3:11 ; Justin, 
Dial.  8:4. 

1 1  Apocalypticism  and  the  Qumran  community  also 
speculated  about  the  relationship  between  the  an¬ 
gels  and  the  powers  of  the  stars  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sacred  times  on  the  other.  The  evidence  can 
be  found  in  Schlier,  Galater ,  204-06.  Nevertheless, 
in  Judaism  the  observance  of  sacred  times  continued 
to  be  an  expression  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God 
who  was  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  In  the  syncretistic 
“philosophy,”  however,  observance  of  days  and 
seasons  had  an  essentially  different  character.  They 
were  expressions  of  the  worship  of  the  elements  of 
the  universe.  A  Jew  would  find  it  impossible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  such  worship.  Thus,  it  does  not  prove 
true,  if  one  wants  to  consider  the  “philosophy”  an 
offshoot  of  the  teaching  of  the  Qumran  community. 
This  is  the  view  of  W.  D.  Davies,  “Paul  and  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls:  Flesh  and  Spirit”  in:  The  Scrolls  and  the 
New  Testament ,  ed.  Krister  Stendahl  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1957),  167f,  who  maintains  that 
clear  allusions  to  various  passages  from  the  Qumran 
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laws  and  special  times. 1 2  The  “philosophy”  made  use  of 
terms  which  stemmed  from  Jewish  tradition,  but  which 
had  been  transformed  in  the  crucible  of  syncretism  to 
be  subject  to  the  service  of  “the  elements  of  the  universe.” 
It  is  this  service  which  they  are  now  supposed  to  ex¬ 
press. 13  Since  the  angelic  powers  are  in  charge  of  the 
order  of  the  cosmos  and  the  course  of  the  stars,  their 
sacred  seasons  and  times  must  be  observed  and  the  regu¬ 
lations,  codified  in  a  list  of  taboos,  must  be  followed. 14 
■  17  All  these15 — the  argument  now  turns  on  the  “regu¬ 
lations”  {bbypara)  which  had  been  represented  as  a 
sine  qua  non  for  salvation — are  only  the  “shadow  of  what 
is  to  come”  (aKia  t&v  p.eW6vro)v) ,  not  the  reality  itself. 
The  opposition  between  outer  appearance  and  the  real 
essence,  as  it  was  taught  in  Platonic  philosophy,16  was  a 
theme  repeatedly  considered  and  described  in  Hellenistic 
times.  True  being  belongs  to  ideas  and  not  to  the  shadows 
they  cast  in  this  world,  which  are  perceived  by  our  senses. 
The  concepts  most  frequently  used  to  describe  this  con¬ 
trast  are:  cr/act  (shadow)  and  eU(bv  (form,  image).17 
At  times,  however,  “body”  (acjpa)  is  used  instead  of 
“form”  (eitc&v)  to  describe  the  true  reality  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  mere  appearance.  Philo,  for  example, 
discussing  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  words  of  the  divine  oracle  are  like  “the 
shadows  of  the  bodies”  (cmas  nvas  (baa vei  acopanov) 
and  that  the  meanings  revealed  in  the  latter  are  “the 


things  that  really  and  truly  exist”  (ra  v<j>eaTU)Ta  AX77- 
deiq,  irpaypara  Deconf.  ling.  190).  “Shadow”  {am d)  is 
related  to  “body”  (acbpa)  as  the  “copy”  ( pipT]p,a )  to 
the  “original”  (apx*TVTOS  De  migr.  Abr.  12).  Josephus 
narrates  how  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
trying  to  obtain  Augustus’  confirmation  of  the  kingship 
bequeathed  him  by  his  father.  In  doing  so,  Archelaus 
met  with  the  reproach  that  he  had  not  really  waited  for 
Caesar’s  decision.  For  in  reality  he  had  already  begun 
to  rule  as  King  and  now  appeared  in  Rome  “begging  for 
the  shadow  of  royalty,  of  which  he  had  already  appro¬ 
priated  the  body”  (ataav  aiTrjadfjLevos  /3aai\eias,  rjs 
^piraaev  lavrcb  to  a&jia  Bell.  2,  28).  The  shadow  is 
mere  appearance;  “body”  (acbpa),  however,  is  the 
reality. 18 

This  relationship  between  copy  and  original  prob¬ 
ably  also  played  a  role  in  the  teaching  of  the  Colossian 
“philosophy.”  It  is  possible  that  the  proponents  of  the 
philosophy  reasoned  something  like  this:  the  “worship  of 
angels”  (OprjaKeia  rcb v  ayyekoyv)  and  observance  of 
the  “regulations”  (diypara)  represent  the  copy;  the 
“fulness”  (TXrjpcopa)  is  the  original.  A  person  can  gain 
access  to  the  pleroma  only  via  the  copy  which  implies 
obedience  to  the  “elements  of  the  universe.”19  In  Col  the 
contrast  between  “shadow”  and  “body”  is  turned  into 
a  polemical  argument  against  the  “philosophy.”  The 
author  of  Col  understands  the  contrast  as  an  antithesis 


writings  can  be  recognized  in  the  ascetic  rules  as 
well  as  in  the  worship  of  the  powers  and  principal¬ 
ities.  Similarly,  Pierre  Benoit,  “Qumran  et  le  Nou¬ 
veau  Testament,”  NTS1  (1960-61):  287  =  Exeghe 
et  tkeologie  3  (Paris:  1968),  387,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
circumcision,  exact  observance  of  food  laws  and  of 
the  festal  calendar  as  well  as  speculation  about  the 
angelic  powers,  tally  completely  with  the  views  of 
the  pious  Jews  who  lived  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  “philosophy,”  however,  does  not  reveal 
any  signs  of  the  kind  of  radical  understanding  of  the 
law  that  is  advocated  by  the  Qumran  community. 
The  term  “law”  (vopos)  is  absent  anyway  from  the 
controversy  in  which  Col  is  engaged.  Cf.  also  Braun, 
Qumran  1,  pp.  228-32  and  below  p.  129. 

12  Cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  TWNT1 ,  31 

13  Cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  “Christologie  und  Ethik,”  157f. 

14  Cf.  the  teaching  of  Elchasai,  who  directed  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  keep  the  Sabbath  because  the  Sabbath  was 
one  of  the  days  which,  because  of  the  course  of  the 
stars,  had  to  be  observed  carefully,  with  scrupulous 
awe  (Hippolytus,  Rejut.  9, 16,  2f).  Cf.  also  Eduard 
Lohse,  TWNTlyM. 


15  The  Greek  neuter  plural  relative  pronoun  “these” 
(a)  should  be  read  with  the  majority  of  manuscripts; 
the  Greek  neuter  singular  relative  pronoun  “this” 

(o)  [BG  it  Marcion]  must  be  considered  an  assimi¬ 
lation  to  “this  is”  (6  kffTiv)  in  1 : 24 ;  3:14. 

16  Cf.  the  famous  image  of  the  cave  in  Plato’s  Republic 
514a-518b. 

17  Thus,  e.g.,  Heb  10:1 :  “For  since  the  law  has  but 

a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  instead  of  the 
true  form  of  these  realities”  (Ski  av  yap  ex<*>v  & 
pos  t&v  ptWbvruv  byadcov,  oGk  avT^v  tt)v  eU6va 
t£)v  irpaypar&v ) ;  cf.  also  8:5. 

18  Cf.  further  Philo,  depost.  Caini  112:  44  ‘Sella’  means 
‘a  shadow,’  and  is  a  figure  of  bodily  and  external 
goods,  which  in  reality  differ  not  a  whit  from  a 
shadow”  (2«XXa  toLvvv  tppijvebtTat  t&v 

7 repi  a&p a  kcu  €kt6s  Ayadcov,  &  rcj)  6vtl  (tkiols 
obdiv  6ia0epei,  avpffoXov);  De  decal.  82;  De  planta¬ 
tion  27 :  “not  shadows  but  the  actual  archetype” 

(pb  ffKias  AXXa  ras  Apxeru7roi;s);  further  de  somn.  1, 
206;  leg.  all.  3,  96:  “shadow  ...  the  image”  ( OKiav 
.  .  .  i)  dubv);  further  3,  99-103.  Cf.  also  Siegfried 
Schulz,  TWNT1,  398f. 
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characterized  by  the  turning  of  the  ages.  The  commands 
spelled  out  in  the  “regulations”  (86jfiara)  are  nothing 
but  the  “shadow  of  what  is  to  come”  (< TKia  roiv  peX- 
X6vtu>v)  .Just  as  Adam  was  “a  type  of  the  one  who  was 
to  come”  (tvttos  tov  fieWovTOS  Rom  5:14)  and  just  as 
the  law  had  only  the  shadow  “of  the  good  things  to  come” 
(to>v  fjLe\\6vTO)v  ayaO&v  Heb  10:1),  so  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  under  the  sign  of  the  fulfillment  in  Christ  that 
the  regulations  are  merely  shadows  of  things  to  come,  i.e. 
“the  body  that  belongs  to  Christ”  (to  8e  a&fia  tov 
XpioroD).  Since  reality  is  with  Christ  alone,  the  shadowy 
appearances  have  lost  all  right  to  exist.20  Since  the  only 
true  reality,  before  which  the  shadows  must  disperse,  is 
described  here  not  by  tiKiOV  (form)  but  by  aa)fia  (body), 
the  author  of  Col  obviously  wants  to  emphasize  this  term 
“body”  once  again:  Christ  is  “head  of  the  body,  i.e.,  of 
the  church”  (/ce0a\i7  tov  a&fiaros,  tt}s  €KK Xt}<tL as). 

The  reality  which  exists  solely  with  Christ  is  shared  only 
by  those  who,  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  adhere  to 
the  head  (2: 19). 21  Therefore,  for  them  the  shadows  have 
become  completely  meaningless,  and  the  “regulations,” 
to  which  the  arrogant  exponents  of  the  “philosophy” 
refer,  have  lost  all  binding  force.22 


■  18  Again,  in  different  words,  the  author  refutes  one  of 
the  claims  the  opponents  voiced  in  the  community:  “let 
no  one  condemn  you”  (fJLTjSeis  Vfias  KaTa0pa0eveTOj) . 
The  compound  Greek  verb  translated  with  “to  condemn” 
KaTa0pa06V6LV ,  which  is  used  here  instead  of  “to  pass 
judgment”  (Kpivtiv  v  16),  is  rarely  found  in  Greek  lit¬ 
erature.23  If  the  simple  verb  0pa0ev€LV  means  to  award 
a  prize  won  in  a  contest,24  then  the  compound  verb 
KCLTCLppa0eveLv  means  “to  award  a  prize  unjustly”  (r6 
0pa0eveiv),zs  i.e.,  to  decide  against  a  person 
and  rob  him  of  a  prize,  to  convict  him,  to  condemn 
him.26  In  the  dependent  participial  clauses  the  grounds 
are  briefly  indicated  on  which  these  people  base  such 
judgments.  The  words  “puffed  up  without  reason,  etc.” 

( euo)  <j>v<TLOvp.evos  kt\)  surely  contain  a  negative  eval¬ 
uation  of  these  people.  However,  the  clause  that  imme¬ 
diately  follows  the  principal  verb  still  indicates  on  what 
basis  they  bolster  their  position  and  haughtily  boast 
of  it.  Therefore,  the  reference  to  “readiness  to  serve” 
(Ta'ireLVO(j)poo'VV7))  and  in  “worship  of  angels”  (0p7j- 
< TKeia  t&v  6. yyeXcPv)  as  well  as  the  relative  clause  “as  he 
has  had  visions  of  them  during  the  mystery  rites”  (a 
£6pa.K€v  ejifiaTevcPv)  are  quotes27  from  the  catchwords 


19  Cf.  ConzeLmann,  ad  loc.:  “Obviously  the  opponents 
think  that  their  liturgical  celebrations  are  an  image 
of  what  is  eternal  which  is  present  in  earthly  things.” 

20  Cf.  Severian  of  Gabala,  ad  loc.:  “Therefore,  when 
the  substance  has  come,  the  shadow  is  superfluous” 
{eXdoPTOs  ovp  tov  awparos  irepiTTr)  rj  cnaa 
[Trans.]). 

21  The  term  “body”  {owpa),  therefore,  refers  to  Christ 
as  the  Lord  and  to  the  Church  as  the  domain  of  his 
lordship.  Moule,  ad  loc.,  correctly  remarks  that  a 
reference  to  the  church  is  also  contained  in  the  word 
“body.”  He  goes  too  far,  however,  when  he  also 
finds  in  it  a  reference  to  the  sacrificial  body  of  Christ. 

22  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  regulations  have  at  least 
some  conditional  authority,  since  as  “shadow  of 
what  is  to  come”  (<ma  twp  peXXoprwp)  they  have 
as  it  were,  the  quality  of  a  promise.  Rather  what  is 
demonstrated  is  the  definitive  end  of  the  regulations, 
since,  as  shadows,  they  must  disappear  once  the 
substance  has  appeared.  Wide  of  the  mark  is  the 
proposal  of  I.  A.  Moir  in  his  review  of  The  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties' Greek  New  Testament,  NTS  14  (1967-1968):  142: 
“Since  there  appears  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  <tku i/owpa  antithesis  at  Col  II.  17,  perhaps 

we  could  repunctuate  with  the  stop  after  peXXdPTWP 
and  link  the  ouspa  with  the  following  verb?” 

23  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 


24  Cf.  the  discussion  of  3:15  below  and  consult  Ethel- 
bert  Stauffer,  TDNT 1,  637f. 

25  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc . 

26  Cf.  Demosthenes,  Orat.  21,  93:  “Strato  was  victim¬ 
ized  by  Meidias”  (^TptiTWPa  bird  xara- 

ftpaflevOePTa) ;  Vettius  Valens  9,  7  (p.  344,  28-30) : 
“As  we  observe,  the  earth  itself  seems  to  have  power 
over  all  things  as  the  originator  and  can  condemn 
the  rest”  (fio/cet  5^  Kddus  dpupep  i }  77)  KaTaftpafiev- 
eip  twp  Xoiitwp  eirexovo a  (lvtt)  to.  irdpra  ws  irpo- 
yopos)  [Trans.];  Preisigke  Sammelbuch  4512  B,  57: 
K(LTafi€f}pa(3evp.ePOi  =  “condemned”  (cf.  Preisigke 
Wort.  1,  col.  744). 

27  Percy,  Probleme ,  169,  contrariwise  would  understand 
the  entire  clause  as  a  critical  remark:  “Let  no  one 
rob  you  of  salvation.  Those  people  take  pleasure  in 
something  so  vile  as  self-abasement  and  worship  of 
angels — that  is  all  the  piety  of  the  false  teachers 
amounts  to.”  This  explanation,  however,  flounders 
on  the  term  Ta7reiJ'CM/>poo'i’*'77  (readiness  to  serve). 

Cf.  below  p.  118,  n.  32. 
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of  the  proponents  of  the  “philosophy.”28 

No  one  should  presume  to  exalt  himself  above  the 
community  “taking  pleasure  in  readiness  to  serve  and  in 
worship  of  angels”  (dkXuv  kv  TaneLvcxfrpoavvfi  Kal 
SprjaKdq.  t&v  ayykXcov).  The  phrase  dkXuv  kv  is  to  be 
understood  as  “to  take  pleasure  in”  and  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  a  yen.29  The  verse  continues  by  referring 
to  the  things  in  which  the  devotees  of  the  “philosophy” 
took  great  pride  and  pleasure.  Since  the  word  dp7]<TK€La 
(worship)  again  occurs  in  the  term  mentioned  in  v  23 
kd^XodprjaKLa  and  there  designates  a  self-chosen  worship, 
OkXcPV  here  refers  to  a  choice  that  is  freely  made  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  teaching  and  praxis  of  the  “philosophy.”30  A 
person  condemns  the  others  because  he  takes  pleasure 
in  “readiness  to  serve”  ( rairtivo^poavvy) )  and  in  “wor¬ 
ship  of  angels”  ( dprjaKda  tcov  ayykXuv).31  Both  con¬ 
cepts  take  up  the  opponents’  catchwords.  Consequently, 
TaTTtivo(j>po(TVVi)  here  cannot  mean  humility,  which 
in  3:12  is  mentioned  along  with  the  other  virtues  of  the 


Christians  (cf.  also  Phil  2:3;  Eph  4:2).  Rather  it  means 
the  fulfillment  of  specific  cultic  regulations,  to  which  v  23 
also  refers  with  the  words  kv  k$eXoOpy]<TKlq.  Kal  rairti- 
vo(j>po(TVVXi  (in  self-chosen  worship  and  readiness  to 
serve).32  Since  both  here  and  there  the  term  “readiness 
to  serve”  occurs  next  to  “worship,”  it  does  not  describe  a 
disposition.  Rather,  it  is  talking  about  cultic  conduct. 

Of  course,  TaTT€LVO(j)po<Tvv7)  can,  like  the  Hebrew  n’jun, 
mean  fasting. 33  The  word,  however,  must  in  no  way  be 
restricted  to  this  meaning.  It  describes  the  eagerness 
and  docility  with  which  a  person  fulfills  the  cultic  ordi¬ 
nances.34  For  the  “worship  of  the  angels”  demands  this. 
The  angels  determine  the  course  of  the  cosmos  and  conse¬ 
quently  man’s  life  as  well.35  Man  submits  to  them  insofar 
as  he  performs  the  prescribed  cultic  acts  and  fulfills  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  him.36 

The  short  relative  clause  “as  he  has  had  visions  of  them 
during  the  mystery  rites”  (&  kipaKtv  kpffarevwv)  also 
deals  with  the  cult  which  embraces  “readiness  to  serve” 


28  After  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  exegetical  dis¬ 
cussion,  F.  O.  Francis,  “Humility  and  Angelic  Wor¬ 
ship  in  Col  2:18,”  ST  16  (1962) :  109-34  opts  for  the 
background  of  ascetic-mystical  piety  as  the  explana¬ 
tory  matrix  for  the  sentence.  His  investigation  will 
be  given  special  consideration  in  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion. 

29  The  phrase  “to  take  pleasure  in”  (dkXetv  kv)  often 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^  ypn.  Cf.  1  Sam  18:22; 
2  Sam  15:26;  1  Kings  10:9;  1  Chr  28:4;  Ps  1 11 :1 ; 
146:10;  TestAsher  1:6:  “therefore  if  the  soul  take 
pleasure  in  the  good  [inclination]”  ( kav  ovv  if/vx^l 
6kXj}  kv  KaXco)  [Charles,  APOT].  Cf.  Lightfoot, 
Haupt,  Lohmeyer,  Moule  ad  loc.;  Gottlob  Schrenk, 
TDNT  3,  45  n.  13;  Percy,  Probleme ,  145-47;  Bauer, 
j.d.;  Francis,  “Humility,”  113f.  Ivar  Heikel,  “Kol. 

2, 16-18,”  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  107  (1936), 
464f,  without  any  convincing  evidence,  alters  “tak¬ 
ing  pleasure  in”  to  “of  gods”  (OEAftN  becomes 

0EK2N). 

30  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.,  take  6k\ii)V  adverbially 
in  the  meaning  of  “willfully”  and  connect  it  with 
“let  no  one  condemn  you”  (KarappapeveTii)):  “Let 
no  one  willfully  condemn  you.”  On  dkXcov  =  “in¬ 
tentionally,”  “deliberately”  cf.  also  Anton  Fridrich- 
sen,“0EAftN  Col  2:18,”  %NW 21  (1922):  135-37; 
Harald  Riesenfeld,  “Zum  Gebrauch  von  ©EAfi 

im  Neuen  Testament,”  Arbeiten  und  Mitteilungen  aus 
dem  neutestamentlichen  Seminar  ZM  Uppsala  1  (Uppsala: 
1936),  1-8;  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  148,  2. 

31  The  preposition  “in”  («>)  is  omitted  by  N  *.  There 
is  no  reason  to  make  conjectures  like  “in  self-abase¬ 


ment”  {kv  kde\oT<nreivo<f>po<7vvv)  [Hort]  or  to 
change  dkXojv  (taking  pleasure  in)  to  kXdojv  (en¬ 
tering  into).  Cf.  Abbott,  ad  loc. 

32  This  meaning  certainly  is  not  implied  in  3 : 1 2.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  2 : 1 8,  23  the  term  has  been  taken  from 
the  teaching  of  the  “philosophy,”  Contra  Percy, 
Probleme,  169.  Cf.  above  p.  117,  n.  27. 

33  Cf.  Hennas,  Vis.  3, 10,  6;  Sim.  5,  3,  7;  Tertullian, 
Dejujun.  12.  Cf.  Percy,  Probleme,  147-49.  Francis, 
“Humility,”  1 1 3-1 9  places  great  emphasis  on  this 
meaning  and  then  interprets  the  passage:  by  “fast¬ 
ing”  a  person  prepares  himself  for  ecstatic-mystic 
experiences.  This  explanation,  however,  reads  some¬ 
thing  into  the  text  of  Col  2:18  which  is  not  there. 

34  A  person  fulfills  these  so  much  the  more  eagerly 
when  God  himself  appears  to  be  inaccessibly  distant. 
Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc. :  “They  practice  humility,  I 
suppose,  saying  that  since  the  God  of  all  things  is 
invisible,  inaccessible  and  incomprehensible,  it  is 
fitting  to  work  at  the  divine  favor  through  the  an¬ 
gels”  (TaTreivoippocrvvj)  Sijdev  Kexp^pkvoi,  Kal  \e- 

y ovres  us  dSparos  6  t&v  ftXwv  6e6s,  avtyt. ktos  rt 
Kai  dKaraXi77rros,  Kal  irpocrrjKei,  8ia  twv  6.yy kXwv 
rifv  ddav  evpkveiav  Trpaypareveadai,  [Trans.]). 

35  The  word  “worship”  (dpijCKeta  cf.  Acts  26:5;  Jas 
1 :26f)  can  be  used  in  either  a  positive  or  negative 
sense,  to  be  ascertained  from  the  particular  context. 
Cf.  Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt,  TDNT  3,  157f. 

36  Because  of  its  position  next  to  “readiness  to  serve,” 
“worship  of  angels”  must  also  designate  cultic  be¬ 
havior.  Therefore,  the  context  convincingly  de¬ 
mands  the  explanation  given  by  almost  all  exegetes 
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Colossians  2:16-23 


and  “worship  of  angels.”  These  few  words,  to  be  sure, 
are  so  difficult  to  understand  in  their  brevity  that  scholars 
have  proposed  various  ways  of  altering  the  text.  Since 
it  did  not  seem  proper  for  the  adherents  of  that  teaching 
to  have  had  real  visionary  experiences,  many  manu¬ 
scripts  introduce  a  negation.  In  reality  the  adherents  had 
seen  nothing  at  all.37  Col,  however,  does  not  base  its 
polemic  on  the  untenable  presupposition  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  pagans  and  heretics  to  experience  ecstasies 
and  visions.  Supposing  that  the  transmitted  text  could  not 
possibly  be  correct,  many  exegetes  have  made  ingenious 
conjectures.30  Yet  all  of  these  proposals  are  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  short  relative  clause  must  be  a  polemic 
directed  against  the  “philosophy.”  Actually,  however, 
the  clause  is  not  polemical;  it  is  a  quotation.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  transmitted  text: 
a  tbpaKtv  e/jLpaTev&v  (as  he  has  had  visions  of  them 
during  the  mystery  rites).39 

The  verb  ejifiaTevuv40  means  “to  enter  into,”  “to  set 


foot  upon” — a  place,  a  city,  a  sanctuary  or  a  country.41 
This  verb  kfi^areve iv  can  then  also  mean  “to  approach 
something  to  investigate  it.”42  If  this  is  the  meaning  in 
this  passage  too,  then  it  could  be  explained:  “What  he 
had  seen,  he  sought  to  investigate.”  Questioning,  he 
strives  to  fathom  what  he  has  seen  during  ecstasy.43  This 
translation,  however,  is  somewhat  flat;  it  gains  meaning 
only  if  one  implies  in  the  explanation  the  quest  for  knowl¬ 
edge  as  the  motive  which  dominates  the  adherents  of 
the  “philosophy.”  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
same  verb,  ejiffareveiv,  is  found  in  the  language  of  the 
mysteries.  It  describes  the  act  of  entering  into  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  order  to  participate  in  the  completion  of  the 
initiation  rites  and  to  experience  the  mysteries.44  In  the 
excavations  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Klaros  a  series  of 
inscriptions  was  found  that  told  how  embassies  came  to 
the  temple,  underwent  an  initiation  rite,  and  then  re¬ 
ceived  the  oracle  they  had  requested.  In  this  description 
the  word  kfifiaTtvtiv  occurs  often:  “having  been  ini- 


that  “of  angels’*  is  an  objective  genitive.  Against 
them  Francis,  “Humility,”  126-30 — as  earlier 
Zahn,  Introduction  1,  p.  246f — champions  an  inter¬ 
pretation  in  terms  of  the  subjective  genitive:  the 
initiate  is  enraptured  and  participates  in  the  heav¬ 
enly  worship  of  angels.  Francis  is  correct  in  asserting 
that  worship  of  angels  is  unthinkable  within  Judaism 
(cf.  Percy,  Probleme ,  149-55).  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  syncretistic  character  of  the  “phi¬ 
losophy”  would  not  necessarily  exclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  cult  of  angels.  (Cf.  Gerhard  Kittel,  TDNT 
1, 86;  Wilhelm  Bousset  and  Hans  Gressmann,  Die 
Religion  des  Judentums  im  spathellenistischen  £ eitalter, 
HNT21  [Tubingen:  41966],  330f).  Francis’  inter¬ 
pretation  fails  because  of  v  23  where  “self-chosen 
worship”  ( edeXodpTjcruia )  specifically  characterizes 
the  concept  “worship”  (OpTjaKe'ia)  as  performed  by 
men. 

37  The  manuscripts  CS  (G)  pi  lat  sy  insert  the  negative 
fii)  after  the  relative  pronoun;  G  inserts  the  negative 
oOk. 

38  Lightfoot,  ad  loc .  offers  the  conjecture:  altopq.  tcevep- 
fiarevwv  =“treading  on  a  rope  suspended  in  empty 
air,”  “indulging  in  vain  speculations.”  Other  con¬ 
jectures  are:  &  & >pa  KevepftaTtbwv  (“treading  on 
the  air”  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  154;  later  rejected); 
6.kpa  Kevepfiarebcov  (“walking,  as  it  were,  on  the 
wind”  Taylor,  Westcott,  Hort) ;  ra  ptrewpa  tcevep- 
/3a Ttbwv  (“walking  in  mid-air”  Hitzig).  Cf.J.  Ren- 
del  Harris,  Sidelights  on  New  Testament  Research:  Seven 
Lectures  Delivered  in  7908,  at  Regents ’  Park  College , 
London  (London:  The  Kingsgate  Press,  n.d.),  198f; 


J.  H.  Moulton  and  W.  F.  Howard,  A  Grammar  oj 
New  Testament  Greek  vol.  2,  Accidence  and  Word- Forma¬ 
tion  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1919-29),  273f. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  based  on  the  Greek  verb 
KCJ'Cju/Sarcuc tv  (“to  walk  on  emptiness,”  “to  tread 
the  air,”  “to  be  full  of  empty  boasts”)  and  maintain 
that  the  followers  of  the  false  teaching  were  re¬ 
proached  for  having  made  a  false  step. 

39  This  is  found  in  manuscripts  p46  £  D*  69  pc  Mar- 
cion. 

40  Cf.  Herbert  Preisker,  TDNT 2,  535f;  Bauer,  s.v. 

41  For  the  evidence  cf.  Preisker,  TDNT  2,  535. 

42  Cf.  2  Macc  2:30:  “To  enter  into  details  and  general 
discussion  and  elaborate  researches  is  the  business 
of  the  original  historian”  (t6  plv  epfiaTeVHV  Kai 
irtplirarov  Troteiedac  \6ywv  Kai  TroXvTrpaypove'iv 
ev  tois  Kara  pepos  t<3  rrjs  iaTOpias  apxVJ^^V 
KadyKei);  Philo,  De plantatione  80:  “those,  who  make 
more  than  ordinary  progress  in  various  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  go  deeper  [y.  1.:  research]  into  them 
than  most  of  us”  (ot  TTpooxorepo)  xwpouyres  twv€TTL- 
<ttt]p<j)V  Kai  €7rl  TrXeov  kpfiadbvovTts  [y.  /. :  epfia- 
rebovre s]  [Loeb  modified]. 

43  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.  \  Preisker,  TDNT  2,  535f. 

44  Martin  Dibelius,  “Die  Isisweihe  des  Apulejus  und 
verwandte  Initiations-Riten,”  SAH  1917  =Aufsatze 
2,  pp.  30-79,  esp.  pp.  55-65,  drew  attention  to  the 
relevant  evidence  and  made  full  use  of  it  interpret¬ 
ing  Col  2:18.  Cf.  also  Dibdius-G reeven,  ad  loc. 
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dated,  they  entered”  or  “having  received  the  mysteries, 
he  entered”  {pvrjOevTes  he^arevaav  or  7rapa\[a0\d)v 
TCL  jiv<TTT]pt[a ]  €V€p(LT€V( rev).45  First  the  initiation 
takes  place;  only  afterward  is  entrance  into  the  inner 
sanctuary  permitted46  and  the  message  from  the  god 
received:  “having  been  initiated  and  having  entered,  they 
consulted  the  oracle”  {pvT)devT€S  Kai  €v0aT€vaavT€s 
€XPV^avT°)-  The  word  eppaTevHV,  “to  enter  into  the 
sanctuary,”  accordingly  describes  one  portion  of  the 
entire  rite  which,  as  a  whole,  is  called :  “to  complete  the 
mysteries”  (kmre\elv  pvarr^pLa).  Since  the  verb  epfia- 
T€V€LV  is  frequently  used  in  the  inscriptions,  it  obviously  is 


a  fixed  term  in  the  language  of  the  mysteries.47  In  the 
circle  of  the  “philosophy,”  so  we  must  assume,  cultic  rites 
were  performed,48  and  the  expression  A  Zbpanev  epfia- 
t €VCQV  must  have  referred  to  such  rites.49  Since  the  catch¬ 
word  of  the  philosophy  is  quoted  in  a  very  curtailed  form, 
it  it  not  really  clear  to  what  the  vision  (£6paK€v)  refers50 
and  whether  ecstasy  played  a  role  in  these  mystery-like 
performances.51  Nevertheless,  l6pa.K€ v  (he  has  had  vi¬ 
sions)  probably  indicates  that  the  initiand,  upon  whom 
the  initiation  rites  were  performed,  experienced  the  vision 
of  cosmic  correlations.  With  his  senses,  therefore,  he  expe¬ 
rienced  and  performed  the  worship  of  the  “elements  of 


45  These  inscriptions  have  been  rendered  by  the  trans¬ 
lator.  The  texts  of  the  inscriptions,  which  probably 
stem  from  the  second  century  A.D.,  can  be  found  in 
Dibelius,  Aufsatze  2,  p.  59f,  as  well  as  in  Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad  loc.  Cf.  also  Ditt.  Or.  530, 15. 

46  Cf.  Apuleius,  Metamorph.  9,  23:  “I  approached  near 
unto  hell,  even  to  the  gates  of  Proserpine,  and  after 
that  I  was  ravished  throughout  all  the  elements” 
(accessi  confinium  mortis  et  calcato  Proserpinae 
limine  per  omnia  vectus  elementa  remeavi). 

47  Again  the  inscriptions  have  been  rendered  by  the 
translator.  The  interpretation  first  proposed  by 
Dibelius  has  not  gone  unchallenged.  It  has  been 
objected  that  tpfla reveiv  has  this  meaning  only  in 
conjunction  with  other  terms  of  the  language  of  the 
mysteries,  and  could  only  refer  to  a  procedure  in  a 
sanctuary,  of  which  Col  2:18  says  nothing  (Loh- 
meyer,  ad  loc.;  Preisker,  TDNT 2,  535f).  The  objec¬ 
tion,  however,  loses  its  force  when  it  is  recognized 
that  a  eopaxo'  epflaTevcov  (as  he  has  had  visions  of 
them  during  the  mystery  rites)  is  a  quotation.  For 
when  a  catchword-like  phrase  is  quoted,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  no  other  terms  of  the  language  of  the 
mysteries  appear  in  the  context  and  that  a  sanctuary 
is  not  mentioned  specifically.  Furthermore,  refer¬ 
ence  must  be  made  to  the  word  “worship”  (vss  16, 

23) ;  and  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  use  of  the 
concept  “circumcision”  in  v  1 1  justifies  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  initiation  and  admission  rites  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  circle  of  the  “philosophy.”  Percy, 
Probleme ,  170-74  severely  criticizes  Dibelius.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  offer  a  useful  counter¬ 
proposal  to  interpret  the  term,  and  retreats  to 
Lightfoot’s  conjecture:  “treading  the  air.”  Masson, 
ad  loc.,  remains  indecisive:  “None  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  proposed  is  satisfactory.” 

48  Cf.  S.  Eitrem,  “EMBATETO.  Note  sur  Col.  2,  18,” 
ST 2  (1948) :  93,  “’Ep/3a Tevew,  ‘the  solemn  en¬ 
trance,’  refers  to  the  rite  of  consulting  the  oracle  after 
initiation.”  Cf.  further  Casel,  “Kultsprache,”  40- 
44;  Bauer,  s.v.  Stanislas  Lyonnet,  “L’£pitre  aux 


Colossiens  (Col  2,  18)  et  les  myst£res  d’ Apollon  Cla- 
rien,”  Biblica  43  (1962):  417-35  takes  ep(3a.T€V€iv 
as  an  expression  that  was  used  in  the  mysteries,  but 
assumes  that  Paul  used  the  word  polemically  against 
the  false  teachers  in  the  meaning  of  “to  examine 
thoroughly.” 

49  Francis,  “Humility,”  119-26  has  a  different  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  appeals  to  an  observation  of  Wilhelm 
Bousset  (“Die  Himmelsreise  der  Seele,”  Archiv fur 
Religionswissenschaft  4  (1901,  p.  273  =  Darmstadt: 
1960,  p.  83)  who  wants  to  interpret  Col  2:18  against 
the  background  of  the  soul’s  journey  to  heaven: 
through  fasting  the  soul  prepares  for  ecstatic  expe¬ 
riences  and  enters  the  heavenly  spheres  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  angels’  worship  of  God.  Cf.  also  Arthur 
Darby  Nock,  “The  Vocabulary  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  JBL  52  (1933):  132fon  epftaTeve tv:  “It  may 
indicate  some  claim  to  special  knowledge  obtained 
on  a  visionary  entry  into  heaven.”  True,  Francis  can 
refer  to  a  whole  battery  of  evidence  from  apocalyptic 
literature  which  deals  with  the  seer’s  being  rap¬ 
tured  up  to  heaven  (pp.  119-26).  Yet  kpfiaTeveur 
occurs  in  none  of  the  passages  he  lists.  Moreover,  in 
Col  2:18  there  is  no  allusion  that  one  ought  to  imag¬ 
ine  a  soul  being  raptured  up  to  heaven. 

50  Grammatically  speaking,  “as  he  has  had  visions  of 
them”  (&  £6paK€v)  is  connected  with  “readiness  to 
serve” {TaTTHVOKppoavVT])  and  “worship”  {6pr}<JKela) 
—  without  prejudice  to  the  different  grammatical 
gender  of  the  relative.  Cf.  3:6:  “on  account  of  such 
deeds  (i.e.,  the  vices  enumerated  in  v  5)  the  wrath 
of  God  is  coming”  (<5i’  £  tpxeTCU  i)  opyii  tov  &€od). 
Fridrichsen,  “0EAJ2N,”  137  takes  a  different  tack 
and  links  it  with  the  next  phrase:  “vainly  conceited 

.  .  .  over  what  he  beheld  at  his  initiation.”  Cf.  also 
Blass-Debrunner,  par.  154. 

51  In  an  earlier  publication  ( Aufsatze  2,  p.  62f)  Dibelius 
defended  the  position  that  &  topaKtv  (“what  he  had 
seen”)  was  the  object  of  epfiarevcov  (“entering 
into”):  “entering  into  that  which  he  had  seen.”  He 
assumed  that  the  sacred  symbols  were  first  shown 
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the  universe.”52  Despite  the  terse,  abrupt  way  in  which 
the  words  “readiness  to  serve,”  “worship  of  angels,” 
and  “as  he  has  had  visions  of  them  during  the  mystery 
rites”  follow  one  another,  it  is,  nevertheless,  evident  that 
not  only  was  a  distinct  teaching  propagated,  but  also 
that  cultic  rites  were  actually  performed  in  order  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  “angels”  and  “elements  of  the  universe.”53 

Because  of  their  teaching  and  cultic  praxis  the  followers 
of  the  “philosophy”  are  boastful  and  think  they  are 
superior  to  the  community.  The  author  polemically 
characterizes  this  arrogance  as  “to  be  puffed  up,  be  con¬ 
ceited”  ((frvcrLOVcrdcu) .  “Knowledge  puffs  up”  (17  yv&cns 
(frvaioi  1  Cor  8:1),  and  its  proponents  “are  puffed  up” 
(Trefpva La)/ievoL  1  Cor  5:2;  cf.  further  4:1 8f;  2  Cor  12:20), 
because  one  exalts  himself  above  another  (cf.  1  Cor  4:6). 
The  cause  of  this  conceit  is  “the  mind  of  the  flesh” 

(poDs  ttjs  <rap/c6s).54  Thought  and  action  are  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  the  “flesh.”  What  is  proudly 
termed  “fulness”  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  conceited 


emptiness  and  an  entirely  unfounded  feeling  of  exalted 
exuberance.55 

■  19  The  alternatives  “according  to  the  elements  of  the 
universe”  (/card  ra  crroix^ta  rod  k bcfiov)  or  “accord¬ 
ing  to  Christ”  (/card  Xpiardv  2:8)  do  not  admit  of  a 
compromise.  Whoever  espoused  the  “philosophy”  cannot 
at  the  same  time  adhere  to  Christ  as  the  “head”  (/ce- 
<t>d\i ))  over  the  powers  and  principalities. 56  And  every 
Christian  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  become  a 
devotee  of  that  teaching  must  clearly  realize  that  at  that 
very  moment  he  severs  his  relationship  with  the  head, 
who  is  the  Lord  alone.57  Therefore,  the  author’s  stress 
comes  down  clearly  on  the  fact  that  the  Christians  must 
adhere  steadfastly  to  the  “head.”58  For  only  from  the 
head  does  the  entire  body  receive  strength  and  life.59 
From  the  head  the  body  is  supported  and  held  together 
by  sinews  and  ligaments.  The  image  that  is  used  here 
corresponds  to  ancient  physiology:  a<j>ai  are  the  sinews, 
avvdea/jLOL  the  ligaments60  which  knit  together61  and 


to  the  initiate  or  that  he  had  a  preparatory  vision. 
Afterward  he  entered  into  what  he  had  seen  (cf. 
Apuleius,  Metamorph.  11,  27).  Dibelius,  however, 
later  correctly  chose  the  interpretation  proposed 
above.  The  present  tense  of  the  participle  kpfiarev 0)V 
(“entering”)  is  another  argument  for  this  interpre¬ 
tation:  “The  formal  parallelism  with  2:16  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  relative  clause  be  construed  here,  just 
as  there,  with  the  previously  mentioned  praxis  of 
the  false  teachers:  in  our  case  with  ‘humility*  and 
‘angel  worship’.”  (Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.) 

52  Cf.  Apuleius,  Metamorph .  1 1,  23:  “And  after  that 
I  was  ravished  throughout  all  the  elements,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  proper  place:  about  midnight  I  saw 
the  sun  brightly  shine,  I  saw  likewise  the  gods  celes¬ 
tial  and  the  gods  infernal,  before  whom  I  presented 
myself  and  worshipped  them”  (Per  omnia  vectus 
elementa  remeavi,  nocte  media  vidi  solem  candido 
coruscantem  lumine,  deos  inferos  et  deos  superos 
accessi  coram  et  adoravi  de  proxumo). 

53  Cf.  further  Lucien  Cerfaux,  “L’influence  des  ‘Mys- 
tdres’  sur  les  6pltres  de  S.  Paul  aux  Colossiens  et  aux 
£ph6siens”  in  Sacra  Pagina  2,  Bibliotheca  Epheme- 
ridum  Theologicorum  Lovaniensum  13  (Paris  and 
Gembloux:  1959),  373-79. 

54  Cf.  Rom  8:7:  “the  mind  that  is  set  on  the  flesh”  (rd 
4>p6irqpa  ttjs  <jclpk6s). 

55  Cf.  Bomkamm,  Aufsatze  1 ,  144  n.  14. 

56  On  the  use  of  Kal  06  here  instead  of  the  regular  Kal 
pi]  with  a  participle,  cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  430, 
3;  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  231. 

57  On  the  verb  Kpartiv  in  the  meaning  of  “to  hold 


fast  to  something”  cf.  Mk  7:3:  “holding  fast  to  the 
tradition  of  the  elders”  (Kparouvrts  rrjv  TrapaSocnv 
r&v  Trpeofivrkpcov) ;  Rev  2:13:  “you  hold  fast  to 
my  name”  (Kparets  to  ovopa  pov)  \  2:14f:  “holding 
fast  to  the  teaching  of  Balaam  .  .  .  holding  fast  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans”  ( Kparodvras  ri]v 
didaxvv  BaXadp  .  .  .  Kparodvras  rrjv  8i8axvv 
r&v  Ni/coXaiYaiy).  Further  examples  can  be  found 
in  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  TDNT  3,  910-12;  Bauer, 
s.v.  The  verb  “to  let  go”  ( a<f>uvaL )  is  the  antithesis: 
LXX  Cant  3:4:  “I  held  fast  to  him  and  would  not 
let  him  go”  (tKparijaa  avrov  /cat  ovk  a<t>i]cru)  av¬ 
rov). 

58  On  the  concept  “head”  cf.  the  discussion  of  1 : 18 
and  2:20  and  Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT  3,  680f. 

59  The  prepositional  phrase  “from  whom”  («{  ou)  in¬ 
stead  of  “from  it,  scil.  the  head”  («£  ijs)  is  a  con¬ 
struction  based  on  the  sense  and  not  on  the  gram¬ 
mar,  since  it  is  obviously  Christ  who  is  thought  of  as 
the  head.  The  manuscripts  D  *  syh  introduce 
“Christ”  after  “the  head.” 

60  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v.  On  “ligaments”  {<jv v8ecrpoi)  cf.  also 
Gottfried  Fitzer,  TWNT1,  854-57.  The  evidence 
from  ancient  medical  writings  is  collected  in  Light- 
foot,  ad  loc.  Wide  of  the  mark  is  Lightfoot’s  opinion, 
ad  loc.y  that  Paul  probably  adopted  the  physiological 
image  from  Luke  the  physician  (cf.  Col  4:14).  This 
opinion  has  again  cropped  up  in  the  literature:  Se- 
bastianus  Tromp,  “  ‘Caput  influit  sensum  et  mo- 
turn’.  Col  2,  19  and  Eph  4,  16  in  luce  traditionis,” 
Gregarianum  39  (1958):  353-66. 

61  On  the  verb  “to  knit  together,  unite”  (<jvpfiifia£etv) 
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support62  the  members.  The  “body”  is  totally  dependent 
on  the  “head.”  Under  the  head’s  guidance  it  is  accom¬ 
plishing  “the  growth63  that  is  from  God.”64 

The  decisive  point  of  comparison  in  this  image  is  the 
relationship  between  “head”  and  “body.”65  Christ  is  the 
“head  of  the  body”  (1 :18).  Since  he  is  the  head  of  the 
powers  and  principalities  (2:10),  it  is  under  him  as  their 
head  that  all  things  find  the  destination  which  was  as¬ 
signed  to  them  through  God’s  creation.66  But  the  author 
of  Col  is  not  content  with  this  statement.  Rather  he 
specifies  that  the  “body”  over  which  Christ  is  the  “head” 
is  the  “church”  (1:18,  24).  To  be  sure,  Christ  is  head 
over  the  universe.  His  body,  however,  which  receives  life 
and  growth  from  the  head,  is  the  church. 67  This  means 
that  a  person  can  only  adhere  to  the  head  insofar  as  he 


belongs,  as  a  member  of  Christ’s  body,  to  the  “church” 
which  is  the  domain  of  his  present  lordship. 68 
■  20  Since  the  presupposition  is  certainly  correct  that 
everyone  who  has  died  with  Christ  has  also  died  to  the 
“elements  of  the  universe,”  it  is  downright  absurd  to 
accept  the  imposition  of  regulations.  For  in  baptism  the 
Christian  has  been  handed  over  to  death  with  Christ 
(cf.  on  2: 12). 69  Consequently,  he  now  belongs  entirely  to 
his  head.  Therefore,  anything  else  that  might  put  forward 
a  claim  to  lordship  has  lost  its  authority  over  him.  Indeed, 
the  elements  of  the  universe  still  exist,  but  they  can  and 
should  no  longer  concern  the  Christian  (cf.  on  2:8). 

The  Christian  has  died  to  them  and  is  forever  separated 
from  them. 70  Col  asks:  how  then  can  you  conduct  your 
lives  “as  if  you  still  lived  in  the  world”  (cos  fc ovrts  tv 


cf.  above  pp.  80f  on  2:2.  (In  2:2  the  sense  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  better  rendered  by  “to  unite”  rather  than  by 
“knit  together”  [Trans.]) 

62  On  the  verb  “to  support”  (kTnxopTjyeiv)  cf.  Bauer, 
s.v.  This  word  occurs  often  in  marriage  and  divorce 
contracts  in  the  meaning  of  “to  provide  for,”  “to 
support.”  For  example,  cf.  P.Oxyrh.  2,  282,  6-8: 

“I  for  my  part  provided  for  my  wife  in  a  manner 
that  exceeded  my  resources”  ([e]70)  ptv  oftv  eirexo- 
prjyrjaa  aOrfj  r a  e%rjs  Kai  virlp  8vv apiv  [Greenfell- 
Hunt]) ;  6,  905,  lOf:  “And  the  husband  shall  supply 
the  wife  with  necessaries  in  proportion  to  his  means” 
([kcu  6  yap&v  eTrt]xopTjyeLTO)  rfj  yapovpevj}  ra 
hkovra.  Kara  8vv apiv  [tov  fiiov]  [Greenfell-Hunt]); 
BGU  3,  717, 18:  “I  will  supply  her  with  all  the  ne¬ 
cessities”  ([6Tnxopyyf]]cro>  avrjj  ra  8e[o]vTa  Travra) 
[Trans.].  Cf.  further  P.Oxyrh.  6,  905,  6;  BGU  1,  183, 
6f;  P. Rainer  1,  27, 12. 

63  The  phrase  “the  growth  that  is  from  God”  {t^v 
afifaaiv  rod  deo 0)  is  an  accusative  of  content.  Cf. 
e.g.,  Eph  2:4:  “On  account  of  the  great  love  with 
which  he  loved  us”  (6ia  ttjv  TroX\i)v  dyaTnjv  avrov 
fjv  yydmjcrev  fipa.s)  and  consult  Blass-Debrunner, 
par.  1 53, 1 .  The  Greek  verb  afifeip/ abfcbveiv  means 
“to  cause  to  grow,”  but  in  Hellenistic  Greek  it  was 
also  used  in  the  intransitive  meaning  of  “to  grow, 
increase.”  Cf.  Jn  3:30:  “he  must  increase”  ( eKelvov 
Set  ai»£  Amy) ;  Acts  6:7:  “the  word  of  God  increased” 
(6  XAyos  roD  6eov  rj^avev)-,  Eph  4:15:  “let  us  grow 
into  him  in  every  way”  (ab^rjaaipev  eis  abrdv  ra 
Trdvra).  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  309,  2  and 
Bauer,  s.v. 

64  Cf.  P.Leid.  2,  27 :  “You  are  the  Lord  who  brings 
forth,  conserves,  and  increases  everything”  (2A  el 
tcvptos }  8  yevv&v  teal  Tpefaov  teal  abfav  ra  irdvra) 
[Trans.]);  2, 141 :  “You  are  the  ocean,  the  one  who 
brings  forth  good  things  and  conserves  the  universe” 


(Si)  l  (  =  el)  6  d)Ke avois  (=  oweayAs),  A  yevvov 
( =  yevv&v)  dyada  Kai  Tpo3<f>ov  ( =  Tptxfr&v  or 
Tpe<fxj)v)  ji\v  oUovpevrjv)  [Trans.].  Cf.  also  Mithras - 
liturgie  (ed.  Albrecht  Dieterich,  3ded.  1923)  14,  31f: 
“Lord,  since  I  have  come  into  existence  again,  I  will 
again  begin  to  grow  up  and  when  I  have  grown  up, 

I  will  die”  (icvpie,  tUXiv  yev6fievos  &TroyLyvopcu 
a 0£opevos  Kai  aviflOeis  rcXeurw)  [Trans.];  Act.  Phil. 
144:  “You  are  the  one  who  purifies,  multiplies  and 
increases  and  gives  life  to  all  your  very  own  servants” 
(av  el  6  KaOapifav  Kai  irXrjdvvuv  Kai  avt&vuv  Kai 
£o)OTToto)v  irdvras  tovs  i8Lovs  8ov\ovs  aov) 

[Trans.].  Cf.  further  Schlier,  Ephesery  206,  n.  1. 

65  Theodoret,  ad  loc.  allegorizes:  “As  to  the  joints  in 
the  body,  that  refers  to  the  apostles  and  prophets 
and  teachers  in  the  constitution  of  the  church” 

(*'07 rep  8e  ei<nv  ev  rw  aw/iari  avvSeapoi,  roOro 
47r6<rroXot  Kai  Trp<xf>T}Tai  Kai  8i8dcrKa\oL  ev  rej  tt) s 
eKKXrjaias  owrij/iari)  [Trans.]. 

66  Concerning  the  idea  that  the  universe  grows,  cf. 
Philo,  Quaes t.  in  Ex.  2, 117:  “The  head  of  all  things 

is  the  eternal  Logos  of  the  eternal  God,  under  which, 
as  if  it  were  his  feet  or  other  limbs,  is  placed  the 
whole  world”  (Verbum  est  sempiternum  sempiterni 
dei  caput  universorum;  sub  quo  pedum  instar  aut 
reliquorum  quoque  membrorum  subiectum  iacet 
uni  versus  mundus) .  Cf.  also  above  pp.  53f  on  1 : 1 8. 

67  Cf.  Eduard  Schweizer,  TWNT1 ,  1074:  “Christ  is 
also  head  over  the  world;  but  only  the  church  is  his 
body  into  which  flows  all  the  power  of  growth  that 
comes  from  him.” 

68  Cf.  Lohse,  “Christusherrschaft  und  Kirche,”  206f. 
The  relationship  between  “body — head”  is  elab¬ 
orated  further  in  Eph  4:16:  “The  head,  Christ,  from 
whom  the  whole  body,  joined  and  knit  together  by 
every  joint  with  which  it  is  supplied,  when  each  part 
is  working  properly,  makes  bodily  growth  and  up- 
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JtfaVbicp)?  This  phrase  refers  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
world  completely  determines  a  person’s  life  so  that  one 
remains  in  the  old  way  of  life  to  which  one  has  died. 

For  otherwise,  one  could  not  possibly  submit  to  regula¬ 
tions  as  they  are  demanded  by  the  “elements  of  the 
universe”  which  are  no  longer  the  Christian’s  concern. 71 
Clearly  the  “philosophy,”  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  community,  had  so  strongly  influenced  many 
Christians  that  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
binding  power  of  the  “regulations.”  If  that  should  come 
true — the  author  addresses  the  waverers,  those  who 
hesitate,  and  those  who  have  already  fallen  victim  to  the 
false  teaching — nothing  would  be  accomplished  but  a 
reversion  into  the  slavery  once  experienced  in  their  pagan 
past  (cf.  Gal  4:3,  8f). 

■  21  The  “regulations”  include  strong  prohibitions  that 
admit  of  no  exception.  Three  examples  of  such  direc¬ 
tives  are  cited.  In  the  form  in  which  they  are  cited  here, 
the  imperatives  have  no  object  which  might  more  ex¬ 


actly  indicate  what  each  prohibits;  thus  they  appear 
to  be  an  intense  caricature  of  the  legalistic  commands. 72 
Nevertheless,  the  apodictic  form  seems  to  agree  with 
the  character  of  those  commands.  It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  distinguish  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
the  two  verbs  airreadai  and  6i yykvtiv. 73  While  diy- 
yLveiv  means  “to  touch,”74  airreadai  can  be  somewhat 
stronger:  “to  take  hold  of  something  with  a  view  to 
possessing  it.”75  Of  course,  the  proponents  of  the  “phi¬ 
losophy”  did  not  think  that  a  person  should  absolutely 
not  touch  anything. 76  Rather,  we  must  assume  that  their 
“regulations”  included  distinct  taboos  which  referred 
to  contact  with  objects  that  had  been  declared  unclean  or 
with  forbidden  foods.77  To  taste  such  food  and  drink  is 


builds  itself  in  love”  (i)  K&f>a\r)f  Xpiords,  «£  oC  irav 
t6  acopa  ovvappoXoyovptvov  teal  avppipatbpcvov 
8ta  iraaijs  a<fnjs  Kal  eTnxopijyias  tear’  kvkpytiav 
kv  pcrptjj  kvbs  kKboTov  pkpovs  rifv  a$%q<nv  to v 
aaiparos  Trotetrat  eis  oiKoSoprjv  kavTov  kv  ayairfl), 

69  On  the  phrase  “with  Christ”  (aiw  Xpiartp)  cf. 
above  pp.  104f  on  2:12.  Here,  too,  the  accent  is  on 
the  believers’  union  “with  Christ”  which  is  already 
present. 

70  Paul  usually  construes  “to  die”  {bTrodvijOKeiv)  with 
the  dative.  Cf.  Gal  2:19:  “For  I  through  the  law 
died  to  the  law”  (eyco  yap  8ta  vbpov  vbpqj  birkOa- 
vov);  Rom  6:2:  “We  died  to  sin”  (Att tOavopev  rjj 
apapTig.).  The  same  verb  with  the  preposition 
“from”  (ai to)  emphasizes  the  definitive  separation 
caused  by  death.  Cf.  Rom  7:6:  “But  now  we  are 
separated  from  the  law,  dead  to  that  which  held  us 
captive”  {vvvl  8k  KaTrjpyrjOrjpev  bird  to 0  vbpov 
hTrodavbvTts  kv  cj  KaTtixbptQa) . 

71  The  verb  8oypaTt£eiv  means  “to  represent  and 
affirm  an  opinion  or  tenet,”  “to  establish  or  pub¬ 
lish  a  decree,”  “to  proclaim  an  edict”  (LXX  Dan 
2:13;  Esth  3:9;  2  Macc  10:8).  Cf.  Bauer,  j.w.;  Ger¬ 
hard  Kittel,  TDNT 2,  230-32.  The  passive  has  the 
meaning  “to  submit  to  regulations.”  Cf.  Blass- 
Debrunner  par.  314  and  consult  1  Cor  6:7:  A6iK€t- 
oOai  =“to  let  yourselves  be  wronged”;  further: 
(3aTTTl£eo6ai  =“to  submit  to  baptism.” 

72  Cf.  Chrysostom,  ad  loc .:  “Mark  how  he  makes  sport 
of  them,  handle  not ,  touch  noty  taste  not ,  as  though  they 
were  keeping  themselves  clear  of  some  great  mat¬ 
ters”  (8pa  ttujs  abrovs  KupuSei,  Mi)  0lyj)sf  pi) 


wfrVi  M1)  yev&V)  ptyoXcov  tlv&v  air exopevos) 
[trans.  from  NPNF  13,289]. 

73  Cf.  LXX  Ex  19:12:  “Take  heed  to  yourselves  that 
you  do  not  go  up  to  the  mountain,  nor  touch  any 
part  of  it.  Everyone  who  touches  the  mountain  shall 
surely  die”  (IIpoa€X€T€  ^avrois  tov  avaffivai  els 
t6  8pos  Kai  dtyeiv  tl  avrov.  ttols  b  a ipbpevos  tov 
opous  davcLTO)  TeXtvTTjaei). 

74  Cf.  also  Heb  11:28;  12:20. 

75  Cf.  1  Cor  7:1:  “not  to  touch  a  woman”  (71^01x65 
pi)  aTTTeodai,) .  Col  2:21,  however,  does  not  indicate 
that  sexual  questions  played  a  role  in  the  “philos¬ 
ophy,”  as  Robert  Leaney,  “Colossians  II.  21-23. 
(The  use  of  7Tp6s)”  Exp  T  64  (1952-53) :  92  proposes. 
On  the  prohibition  of  marriage  by  Gnostic  teachers 
cf.  1  Tim  4:3:  “who  forbid  marriage  and  enjoin 
abstinence  from  foods”  {KwXvbvTOJV  yapilv,  air- 
kx^Oai  ftpwpb.Tij0v). 

76  Bauer,  s.v.y  considers  the  possibility  of  translating 
dirrecrflai  with  “to  handle,”  “to  eat  something;” 

in  this  case  the  three  prohibitions  could  form  an  anti¬ 
climax:  do  not  eat,  do  not  taste,  do  not  touch !  How¬ 
ever,  no  object  is  mentioned;  thus  it  remains  quite 
problematic  to  restrict  the  general  verb  airTtodai 
to  the  meaning  “to  eat.” 

77  Lucian  of  Samosata  in  De  Syr.  dea  54  tells  a  story 
about  people  for  whom  doves  as  opposed  to  other 
kinds  of  birds  were  taboo;  “and  if  they  unwittingly 
touch  them,  they  are  unclean  that  day”  (#cat  rjv 
bkKOVTes  d^'ui'Tcu,  kvaykes  ktcetvrjv  t^v  i)p«- 

pT}V  eialv)  [Trans.].  An  inadvertent  touch  also 
caused  defilement.  Cf.  Betz,  Lukiany  32.  Similar  reg- 
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strictly  prohibited. 78  Such  ascetic  taboo  regulations 
describe  in  minute  detail  what  is  to  be  eaten  and  what 
not. 79  The  fence  that  is  erected  by  “Do  not”  restricts  the 
ascetic’s  area  of  action.80  Therefore,  he  must  scrupulously 
observe  the  “Do  not  trespass”  signs  set  up  for  him:  Do 
not  handle — also  do  not  taste — do  not  even  touch ! 

■  22  The  things,  however — this  is  the  message  of  the 
short  critical  note  that  follows — whose  touching  or  tasting 
is  forbidden  by  the  taboos  are  things  destined  to  be  used 
by  man.  God  has  decreed  that  all  of  them  without  ex¬ 
ception  (“all” — iravra  !)  be  consumed  through  man’s 
use.81  Consequently,  it  is  only  right  that  man  use82  and 
consume  them, 8  3  instead  of  failing  to  recognize  God’s 
good  gifts  because  of  a  false  legalism. 

Those  teachers  want  to  burden  men  with  something 
that  in  reality  is  nothing  but  man-made  commandments 
and  teachings.  The  correspondence  of  this  polemical 
phrase  with  LXX  Is  29:13  should  not  be  overlooked:  “In 
vain  do  they  worship  me  teaching  the  commandments 
and  doctrines  of  men”  (J \iim\v  5e  aefiovr  aL  pe  didactcov- 
T6s  evraXpara  avOpaiiraiv  Kal  dibaaKaXias).  This 
Scripture  passage  is  also  cited  in  Mk  7 :7  (par.  Mt  15:9) 
in  the  argument  against  the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees 


and  was  obviously  quoted  often  in  disputes  with  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  legalistic  type  of  piety.  The  author  of  Col 
takes  this  argument  from  the  tradition04  without  intro¬ 
ducing  it  as  a  quotation  from  Scripture  and  brings  it  to 
bear  against  the  legalistic  praxis  as  taught  and  enjoined 
by  that  “philosophy.”  Although  the  opponents  claim  that 
they  are  passing  on  traditions  hallowed  by  antiquity, 
what  they  really  offer  are  regulations  and  doctrines 
fabricated  by  men  (2:8:  “according  to  the  tradition  of 
men”  [Kara  tt\v  TrapaSoaiv  tcov  avOpuircov]). 

■  23  How  must  one  evaluate  the  regulations  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  “philosophy”?  The  word  “which”  (anva)65 
refers  to  the  “regulations”  which  the  author  wants  to 
characterize  once  more  in  conclusion.  Catchwords  from 
the  false  teaching  and  a  polemic  directed  against  them 
are  entwined  most  closely.  Many  exegetes  believe  that 
the  verse  is  so  confused  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
discern  its  structure.86  Other  exegetes  tried  to  account 
for  the  difficulties  that  the  verse  presents  by  assuming 
that  the  text  must  have  been  corrupted  very  early,87  and 
that  through  conjectures  and  additions  a  comprehensible 
wording  of  the  probable  original  text  must  be  recon¬ 
structed.88  Nevertheless,  none  of  these  attempts  can  base 


ulations,  which  forbid  contact  under  penalty  of  de¬ 
filement,  are  also  not  foreign  to  Judaism.  Gf.  e.g., 
Tamid  1,4:  “They  said  to  the  priest  who  was  to  clear 
the  ashes  from  the  altar  in  the  morning:  ‘Take  heed 
that  you  touch  not  the  vessel  before  you  have  sanc¬ 
tified  your  hands  and  feet  in  the  laver*  ”  [Danby]. 
Further  examples  can  be  found  in  Billerbeck  3,  p. 
629.  Also  cf.  2  Cor  6:17:  “And  do  not  touch  any¬ 
thing  unclean”  (Kal  aKadaprov  pi}  airreade). 

78  On  the  verb  “to  taste”  (yeveaOai)  cf.  Johannes 
Behm,  TDNT 1,  675-77. 

79  Cf.  Jewish  food  laws  and  especially  the  regulations 
of  the  Nazirites  who  were  to  abstain  from  wine  and 
strong  drink  (Num  6:3).  As  Makkoth  3,  7f  says:  “If 
a  Nazirite  drank  wine  throughout  the  day  he  is  li¬ 
able  (for  scourging)  only  on  one  count.  If  they  said 
to  him  (as  often  as  he  proposes  to  drink),  ‘Do  not 
drink !  Do  not  drink  !*  and  he  drank  (nevertheless), 
he  is  liable  on  each  count.  If  he  contracted  unclean¬ 
ness  because  of  the  dead  throughout  the  day,  he  is 
liable  (for  scourging)  only  on  one  count.  If  they  say 
to  him,  ‘Do  not  contract  uncleanness !  Do  not  con¬ 
tract  unclean  ness!’,  and  he  (nevertheless)  contracted 
uncleanness,  he  is  Liable  on  each  count”  [Danby]. 

Cf.  Billerbeck  3,  p.  629. 

80  The  concept  “severe  treatment  of  the  body”  (d<£et- 
Slgl  auipcLTOs  v  23)  also  refers  to  ascetic  practices. 


Cf.  Hans  von  Campenhausen,  “Early  Christian 
Asceticism”  in  Tradition  and  Life  in  the  Church:  Essays 
and  Lectures  in  Church  History ,  tr.  A.  V.  Lit  tied  ale 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1968),  104. 

81  The  phrase  elp at  ets  means  “to  be  destined  for.” 

Cf.  Acts  8:20:  “May  your  silver  be  destined  to  perish 
with  you”  (to  apyvpiop  aov  crvp  aol  etr}  els  airco- 
Xetay) ;  2  Pt  2: 12:  “like  irrational  animals,  creatures 
of  instinct,  destined  to  be  caught  and  killed”  (cos 
aXo7a  f aia  yeyepprjpepa  0uai/cd  els  aXcoacp  Kal 
<f)6op6.p).  Also  cf.  Blass-Debrunner  par.  145,  1. 

82  The  word  “perish  through  use”  (diroxp^ffis)  does 

not  imply  abuse,  but  normal  use.  Cf.  Plutarch, 
Quaestiones  Romanae  18  (p.  267e):  “and  pleased  by 
such  a  way  of  using  up”  {xa[rPeLV  roiavrais 

h.'iroxpyo’eai) ;  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Ant.  Rom. 
1,  58,  5;  PStrassb .  1,  35,  6.  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

83  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.\  “For  everything  is  changed 
to  excrement”  (Ets  Kdirpop  yap  airapra  /uera/3dX- 
Xerat)  [Trans,]. 

84  Cf.  also  Tit  1:14:  “not  giving  heed  to  Jewish  myths 
or  to  commands  of  men”  {pi}  irpovexopres  Toudat- 
koIs  pbdois  Kal  ePTo\a 7s  hpOpcoircop). 

85  Cf.  Gal  4:24;  5:19;  Phil  3:7. 

86  Cf.  Conzelmann,  ad  loc .,  who  describes  the  entire 
section  vss  16-23  this  way:  “This  section  cannot  be 
translated.  A  person  can  only  just  sample  the  mean- 
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its  case  on  a  witness  from  the  manuscript  tradition. 

Rather  the  manuscript  tradition  has  almost  unanimously 
retained  the  obscurity  of  the  sequence  of  words.89  One 
must  not  try  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  exegesis  by  patching 
up  a  text  so  that  it  has  fewer  difficulties.  How  then  does 
one  determine  the  structure  of  this  seemingly  mysterious 
sentence? 

Dibelius-Greeven  hold  that  Paul  originally  wanted  to 
write:  a  tanv  iravra  tis  4>6opav  rfj  inroxPW^y  ovk 
tV  TLfljj  TLVL  TTpOS  7rXl?(T fJ,OVT)V  TTJS  <TCLpK6s  (all  of  which 
are  destined  to  perish  through  use,  and  not  to  be  given 
honor  for  the  satisfaction  of  earthly  pleasures).90  Then, 
it  is  assumed,  Paul  split  the  sentence  by  inserting  a  rather 
lengthy  parenthesis  in  v  22b,  23a,  which  added  a  criticism 
to  the  question:  tl  doyjiaTL^taOt  (Why  do  you  submit 
to  regulations?).  This,  however,  results  in  a  very  ill- 
constructed  train  of  thought;  the  parenthesis  would  be 
separated  from  v  20f  and  the  sentence  Paul  intended 
to  write  (22a,  23b)  would  be  split  far  apart.  Bo  Reicke 
tries  to  divide  the  sentence  differently.  He  construes 
“which  are”  ( anva  t<JTLv)  together  with  the  conclusion 
“for  indulgence  of  the  flesh”  (7rpos  ttXt\(J  povr\v  rrjs 
crapubs)  and  places  in  a  parenthesis  everything  that 
occurs  in  between:  anva  €<jtlv — Xbyov  jitv  txovra 
aoepias  ev  tdtXodprjaKLq,  /cat  raTTtLVoefrpoavvfl  /cat 
a4>tL8iqL  a-QipLaroSy  ovk  tv  njjifj  nvi — 7 rpos  ttXt]<tijlovt}v 
ttjs  aap/c6s  (These  [human  commandments  and  teach¬ 


ings] — which  have  only  a  reputation  of  wisdom,  con¬ 
sisting  in  quasi-piety  and  asceticism  and  bodily  chasten¬ 
ing,  [but]  not  in  any  sort  of  [Christian]  consideration  for 
others — lead  to  satiating  the  flesh]).91  In  this  way,  how¬ 
ever,  the  words  “which  are — they  indeed  have  the 
reputation  etc.”  (ani'd  tanv — Xbyov  jjlIv  txovra 
/ctX.)  are  separated  from  one  another  and  no  convincing 
grounds  are  given  why  the  author  added  something  in 
parenthesis.  C.  F.  D.  Moule  understands  ovk  tv  rtpfj 
tlvl  irpos  TrXrja  povrjv  rrjs  aap/cds  in  the  sense  of  “but 
are  of  no  value  in  combating  sensual  indulgence.”  Still  he 
admits:  “This  verse  is  by  common  consent  regarded  as 
hopelessly  obscure — either  owing  to  corruption  or  be¬ 
cause  we  have  lost  the  clue.”92  After  Ernst  Lohmeyer  had 
observed  that  catchwords  of  the  opponents  were  listed 
in  this  verse  and  that  Paul’s  ironic  response  was  con¬ 
trasted  to  them  in  formulaic  expressions,93  Gunther 
Bornkamm  pointed  out  that  enumerations  of  five  con¬ 
cepts  occur  often  in  Col.  The  members  of  the  old  man  are 
“fornication”  (Tropvtia),  “impurity”  (a/caflapata), 
“passion”  (7ra0os),  “evil  desire”  (€7ri0ujLua  /ca/CTj), 
“covetousness”  (7rXeoi'€£ta)  [3:5]  and  “anger”  (opyrj), 
“wrath”  (Ovpibs),  “malice”  (/ca/da),  “slander”  (/3Xaa- 
</)77/ita),  “abusive  language”  (al<JXPoXoyia)  [3:8].  The 
members  of  the  new  man  are  “merciful  compassion” 
(a7rXa7xi'ci  ot/cripjuoO),  “kindness”  (xp^ordrTjs), 
“humility”  (raTrtLVoeppoavvT]),  “meekness”  (7rpaDr7?s), 


ing  of  the  passage  and  then  try  to  reproduce  it  to 
some  extent  with  reference  to  the  Greek  text.” 

87  Cf.  Haupt,  ad  loc “The  verse  is  an  impenetrable 
fortress  which  defies  any  attempt  to  conquer  its 
meaning,  so  that  one  can  only  conclude  that  a  very 
ancient  corruption  of  the  text  stands  behind  the 
verse.” 

88  Cf.  the  conjectures  mentioned  in  the  apparatus  of 
the  Nestle  Greek  text :  Eberhard  Nestle  would 
change  the  dative  “in  severe  treatment”  (a^euStp) 
into  the  nominative  and  thus  read:  “and  severe 
treatment  of  the  body  is  of  no  value  in  checking  the 
indulgence  of  the  flesh”  (a0ei6ta  aaj/ua tos  ovk  ev 
Tipy  tlvl  7r pds  ir\i)cr  pov-qv  tt}s  aapKOs).  Ernst  von 
Dobschiitz  (cf.  Nestle’s  apparatus)  would  also  like  to 
begin  a  new  sentence  with  “severe  treatment”:  “se¬ 
vere  treatment  of  the  body  is  of  no  value  for  some¬ 
one  who  wants  to  check  indulgence  of  the  flesh” 
(A<fcidfa  aw/iaros  oIk  evrlpyj  tlvl  irpos  irXijcrpov^v 
ttjs  era pk6s).  B.  G.  Hall,  “Colossians  11.23,”  ExpT 
36  (1924-25):  285  thinks  that  “forgetting”  (e7n- 
\i)<T poaivijv)  was  original;  asceticism  “is  of  no  value 


to  the  forgetting  of  the  flesh.”  P.  L.  Hedley,  “Ad 
Colossenses  2:20-3:4,”  27  (1928):  211-16 

would  add  a  line  that  probably  dropped  out  of  the 
text:  “[Therefore,  use  them,  but]  not  as  having 
value.  .  .  ([Xprjade  ovv  aurois,  aXX’]  ovk  ev 
TLpfj  .  .  .).  Nevertheless,  if  a  smooth  sentence  such 
as  the  ones  produced  by  the  conjectures  were  really 
the  original  text,  it  is  still  unexplained  how  the  entire 
manuscript  tradition  arrived  at  the  present  wording. 

89  After  “readiness  to  serve”  (Tair€Lvo<t)pocrvvT})  G  it 
syh  introduce  “of  mind”  (roD  voos).  The  manu¬ 
scripts  p46  B  1739  m  Ambst  omit  the  “and”  (/ecu) 
before  “severe  treatment”  (d0ei5tp,). 

90  Consult  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. 

91  Cf.  Bo  Reicke,  “Zum  sprachlichen  Verstandnis  von 
Kol  2,  23,”  iST 6  (1952):  39-53. 

92  Cf.  Moule,  ad  loc. 

93  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. 
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“patience”  (paKpodvpla)  [3:12].  Consequently,  it  is 
possible  that  a  list  of  five  concepts  also  underlies  verse  23: 
“self-chosen  worship,  readiness  to  serve,  severe  treatment 
of  the  body,  honor,  indulgence  of  the  flesh”  (ideXoOprj- 
c/da,  TcnreLVotfrpoavvr} ,  atpeidia  acoparos,  Tipi),  7tXt}- 
apovrj  ttjs  aapubs)  which  originally  had  their  place 
in  the  teaching  of  the  “philosophy.”94  The  words  “to  the 
satiation  of  the  flesh”  (irpos  wXrjapovrjv  ttjs  crapicbs) 
doubtless  contain  a  polemical  thrust  which  was  perhaps 
directed  at  the  “philosophy’s”  important  concept  of 
“being  filled.”  Only  the  first  three  members  of  the  list  are 
clearly  recognizable  as  slogans  of  the  false  teachers.  No 
doubt  “honor,  value”  (TLprj)  was  also  a  slogan,  but  the 
author’s  negation  of  it  has  changed  it  into  its  opposite. 
Thus,  the  sentence  moves  from  quoting  the  opponents’ 
concepts  to  polemically  turning  them  upside  down.  At  the 
end  of  the  sentence  the  argument  against  the  false  teach¬ 
ing  turns  into  a  full-scale  attack  with  sharp  criticisms. 

A  sober  view  of  reality  is  contrasted  with  the  opponents’ 
pompous  contentions.95 

What  is  presented  as  “philosophy”  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion96  that  it  is  based  on  “wisdom”  (aotpia)  [cf.  1 :9,  28; 
2:3;  3:1 6] . 97  But  this  wisdom  is  only  a  facade.98  In  reality 


it  is  empty  and  barren.99  Its  proponents  try  to  convince 
people  that  the  teaching  conveys  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  they  demand  a  distinct  way  of  life  as  a  consequence 
of  this  teaching.  The  first  concept  edeXodpTjaida  (self- 
chosen  worship) 100  refers  back  to  OprjaKeia  t&v  ky- 
yeXcjv  (worship  of  angels)  as  it  was  performed  in  the 
circle  of  the  “philosophy.”  The  prefix  WeXo—  could 
express  the  fact  that  this  worship  was  self-made  and 
produced  by  one’s  own  whims. 101  In  this  case,  we  would 
have  polemical  recasting  of  one  of  the  words  which  the 
“philosophers”  understood  differently.102  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  just  like  the  next  two  words 
Ta7T€LVO<ppoavvr}  (readiness  to  serve)  and  iufieidia 
acopdTOs  (severe  treatment  of  the  body),  WeXodpTjaKla 
also  describes  an  expression  used  by  the  opponents. 103 
They  proudly  boasted  that  they  had  freely  chosen  the 
cult  in  which  they  participated. 104  They  performed  this 
freely-chosen  worship  in  “readiness  to  serve”  (Ta7T€LV0<f)- 
pocrvvrj  cf.  on  2:18).  The  proponents  of  the  “philosophy” 
describe  the  way  of  life  they  preach  with  the  seldomly 
used  word  k<p€L8ia,  This  term  describes  a  severe  and 
austere  way  of  life, 105  and  in  conjunction  with  “body” 
(acopa)  refers  to  the  ascetic  severity  demanded  by  the 


94  Cf.  Bomkamm,  Aufsdtze  1,  p.  151f.  Concerning  the 
history-of-religions  problem  of  the  list  of  five  items, 
cf.  p.  137  below  on  3:5. 

95  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. :  The  opponents’  positions  are 
rejected  “by  irony  and  sarcasm  which  repudiate 
more  tellingly  as  they  seem  to  agree  more  exactly 
with  their  propagated  formulations.” 

96  On  \6yov  ex*w  =“to  have  the  reputation  of,”  “to 

be  considered  as”  cf.  e.g.,  Demosthenes,  Orat.  31,  1 1 : 
nai  yap  oiidk  \6yov  t6  tt pay p  e\ov  karlv  (The 
assumption  is  not  even  worth  being  considered) 
[Trans.];  Ps-Plato,  Epinomis  987b:  6  pkv  yap  koxr- 
<t>6pos  eairepds  rt  Civ  avrds  'A cppodirijs  dvai 
axddv  X oyov  (Thus,  that  Lucifer,  or  Hes¬ 

perus  [which  is  the  same],  should  almost  belong  to 
Aphrodite,  deserves  consideration)  [Trans.]. 

97  Lucian,  Peregrinus  1 1  ff  depicts  the  teaching  of  the 
Christians  as  “wondrous  lore”  (davpa <tttj  atxf>la). 
Cf.  Betz,  Lukian ,  7f. 

98  In  this  verse  no  “on  the  other  hand”  (5e)  follows 
“on  the  one  hand”  (jxkv).  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner  par. 
447,  2.  An  exact  correlative  is  found,  however,  in 
“have  nothing  to  do  with  honor”  ( ovk  kv  Tipfj  Ttvi). 

99  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.:  “He  pointed  out  that  they 
dealt  with  external  form,  not  truth”  (c5ei£e  axVlia 
ircpifteipevovs,  om  AX^etav)  [Trans.]. 

100  Cf.  Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt,  TDNT  3, 159;  Bauer,  s.v. 


101  The  word  kdeXodprjaida  (self-chosen  worship), 
which  does  not  occur  in  Greek  before  Paul,  can  be 
compared  to  constructions  like  €0eXof5i§a<rfcaXos 
(self-appointed  teacher),  e0eXo5ovXos  (one  who 
wills  to  be  a  slave),  and  kdcXonaKe tv  (to  let  oneself 
be  beaten).  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  118,  2. 

102  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.:  “constructed  according  to  a 
Colossian  slogan  like  “angel  worship”  (kyyeXodpr]- 
ff/ccta),  in  order  to  deprecate  this  service  as  man’s 
work  and  not  as  a  command  of  God”  =“  arbitrary 
service.”  Bauer,  s.v.y  translates:  “self-made  reli¬ 
gion.”  Reicke,  “Verstandnis,”  46  writes:  “A  critical, 
deprecatory  expression  is  indeed  expected  after  the 
previous  word ‘reputation’  (\byov)” 

103  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.;  Bornkamm,  Aufsdtze  1, 
p.  144  n.  15. 

104  Cf.  Apuleius,  Mctamorph.  11,  21:  “like  to  a  voluntary 
death”  (ad  instar  voluntariae  mortis);  Corp.  Herm. 

13,  7:  “Will  it,  and  it  comes  to  be”  {6k\i]<70V  Kal 
ylverat )  [Trans.]. 

105  Cf.  Ps-Plato,  Definitions  41 2d:  “severity  in  the  use  of 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  possessions”  (k<f>€tdta  kv 
XPWti  Kal  kv  KT-qat i  ovaias)  [Trans.];  Lucian, 
Anaeharsis  24:  “unmindful  of  their  bodies”  ( t£)V 
acopbrcov  6.<f>€i5dv);  cf.  further  Plutarch,  Amatorius 
18  (p.  762e);  Bauer,  s.v. 

106  Cf.  1  Tim  4:3:  “who  forbid  marriage  and  enjoin 
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“regulations. 5,1 06  Through  fasting  and  abstinence  one 
endeavors  to  dispose  himself  for  the  reception  of  divine 
fulness.  Nevertheless,  all  this  taken  together  effects  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  mere  appearance  of  “wisdom”  (acxfiia). 

Moreover,  the  “honor”  (rt which  they  claim  for 
themselves,  cannot  be  conferred  on  them.  In  the  mystery 
religions  TifJLT}  signifies  the  divine  election  and  deification 
which  the  initiate  experiences. 107  But  precisely  that 
claim  is  contested:  What  they  are  promoting  can  never 
merit  the  title  “honor.”  On  the  contrary,  it  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  honor. 108  Even  though  a  legalistic 
way  of  life  demands  asceticism  (and  perhaps  precisely 
because  it  does),  it  leads  finally  only  “to  the  satiation  of 
the  flesh”  (7 rpos  TrX'qajJLOvrjv  tt}s  trapxis). 109  Behind 
this  critical  observation  there  is  obviously  hidden  the 


philosophers’  slogan  “fulness,”  which  indicates  the  aim 
and  goal  of  every  effort  to  worship  the  “elements  of 
the  universe.”  The  actual  result,  however,  of  all  these 
efforts1 10 — so  the  author  says  polemically — is  nothing 
but  the  satiation 1 1 1  of  the  flesh.  Therefore,  once  more 
the  antithesis  is  sharply  put. 112  While  this  “philosophy” 
claims  that  through  “worship  of  angels,”  “readiness  to 
serve”  and  asceticism  man  will  attain  the  goal  of  being 
filled  with  divine  power,  in  reality  the  man  who  pursues 
this  plan  of  legal  piety  and  way  of  life  turns  in  upon 
himself,  becomes  a  prisoner  of  the  “flesh,”  “puffed  up 
without  reason  by  his  earthly  mind”  (eucrj  (fivaiovjJievos 
vi rd  tov  vods  aapKos  avTov  2:18). 


The  Teaching  of 
the  “Philos¬ 
ophy"113 


From  the  short  quotations  and  catchwords  which 
the  author  of  Col  cites  in  the  context  of  his  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  community,  the  main  features  of  the 
teaching  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  community 


can  be  reconstructed  with  some  certainty.  The 
“philosophy,”  which  claimed  to  be  based  on  ven¬ 
erable  tradition  (2:8),  was  supposed  to  impart  true 


abstinence  from  foods”  (kco\v6vtcjv  yaptiVy  airt\t- 
oQai  &po)n6.Tii}v). 

107  Cf.  e.g.,  Apuleius,  Metamorph.  11,  21 :  “the  clear  and 
evident  dignity  of  the  great  goddess”  (perspicua 
evidentique  magni  numinis  dignatione)  [Trans.]; 

22:  “Thou  are  most  happy  and  blessed,  whom  the 
divine  goddess  doth  so  greatly  accept  with  mercy” 

(te  felicem,  te  beatum,  quern  propitia  voluntate 
numen  augustum  tantopere  dignatur)  [Loeb].  Cf. 

R.  Reitzenstein,  Die  hellenistischen  Mysterienreligionen 
(Leipzig  and  Berlin:  3 1927),  252-54;  Bornkamm, 
Aujsdtze  1,  p.  1 5 1  f ;  Johannes  Schneider,  TWNT8, 
178.  Reicke,  “Verstandnis,”  47-51,  on  the  contrary, 
wants  to  understand  Ti/117  as  “honor  to  be  ren¬ 
dered,”  i.e.,  “respect”  (cf.  1  Thess  4:4;  1  Cor  1 2 : 23f ; 
Rom  12:10;  1 3:7).  This  interpretation,  however, 
does  not  give  proper  emphasis  to  the  polemic  which 
forges  its  weapons  from  the  concepts  used  by  the 
opponents. 

108  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.:  “The  little  word ‘a  certain’ 
also  reduces  all  worth  and  honor  the  philosophy 
claimed  to  triviality  and  the  ridiculous;  it  is  only 
‘some  kind  of,’  no  special  honor.” 

1 09  This  combination  of  words  surely  represents  a  po¬ 
lemical  expression  coined  by  the  letter's  author. 
While  the  quoted  catchwords  are  introduced  with¬ 
out  the  definite  article,  e.g.,  4</>ei6ia  acoparos  (se¬ 
vere  treatment  of  the  body),  the  article  is  used  here 
to  bind  together  the  two  nouns:  “to  the  satiation  of 
the  flesh.” 

110  Concerning  the  phrase  “to  be  unto,”  “to  serve  to” 
(tlva  1  irp6s)  cf.Jn  11:4:  “This  illness  is  not  unto 


death”  (avrij  1)  hodkv eta  ovk  tar  tv  7 rpos  davarov). 

111  On  the  word  “satiation,  satiety”  (irXijapovT})  cf. 
Antiphanes  in  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  1,  28f: 

“For  Love  dwells  where  satiety  is,  but  among  those 
who  are  hard  up  Aphrodite  will  not  stay”  (tv  TrK^cr- 
povfj  yap  Kvirpis,  tv  61  rots  xa/cws  irpaocrovcnv 
otV  tvtGTiv  *Pl<Ppo61tt)  /3porots  [Loeb  modified]). 
Further  examples  may  be  found  in  Bauer,  who 
says:  “satiety,”  Col  2:23:  “for  the  satiation  of  the 
fleshly  mind.” 

112  The  question,  how  to  interpret  “to  the  satiation  of 
the  flesh”  already  vexed  the  early  church’s  exegetes. 
Cf.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ad  loc. :  “It  is  indeed 
obscure”  (4<ra</n? s  ptv  tffTtv)  [Trans.].  On  the  early 
church’s  interpretation  cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT 
6,  133:  generally  speaking,  the  opinion  was  that 
“flesh  =  body”  (ffd p£  =  a& jpa),  and  “indulgence” 
were  taken  as  the  quieting  of  man’s  natural  (not 
sinful)  appetites.  The  sense  of  the  passage  then  would 
be:  the  followers  of  the  “philosophy”  did  not  grant 
the  body  the  honor  that  was  its  due  according  to 
God’s  will.  This  interpretation,  however,  fails  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  “flesh”  is  not  syn¬ 
onymous  with  “body,”  but  is  used  in  a  negative 
sense. 

113  Cf.  the  excursus  or  introductions  of  the  commenta¬ 
ries,  especially  Lightfoot,  71-111;  Dibelius-Greeven, 
38-40.  Cf.  further  Martin  Dibelius,  “Die  Isisweihe 
bei  Apulejus  und  verwandte  Initiations-Riten,” 
SAH  1917  =  Aujsdtze  2,  pp.  30-79;  Percy,  Probleme, 
137-78;  Gunther  Bornkamm,  “Die  Haresie  des 
Kolosserbriefes,”  ThL^l'b  (1948):  11-20  =  Aujsdtze 
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knowledge  and  insight. 114  Such  knowledge  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  “elements  of  the  universe”  (2:8,  20) 
which  are  conceived  as  angelic  powers  (2:18)  and 
cosmic  principalities  (2:10,  15).  One  has  to  establish 
the  right  relationship  to  them  through  obedient  wor¬ 
ship;  only  thus  is  it  possible  to  gain  entry  to  the 
“pleroma”  (2:9)  and  participate  in  the  divine  ful¬ 
ness  (2:10).  The  relationship  between  the  “elements 
of  the  universe”  and  the  “fulness”  is  not  entirely 
clear;  the  powers  could  be  understood  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  divine  fulness  or  as  dangerous  princi¬ 
palities  who  block  the  way  to  the  “fulness”  and  al¬ 
low  free  passage  only  after  they  have  received  due 
reverence. 1 1 5  In  any  case,  man  can  be  suffused  with 
the  divine  “fulness”  only  after  he  proves  himself 
subservient  to  the  angels  and  powers  in  the  “worship 
of  angels.”  He  voluntarily  declares  himself  prepared 
(self-chosen  worship  2:23)  to  “be  ready  to  serve” 
(2:23)  as  he  pays  homage  to  the  angels  in  cultic 
worship  (2:18)  and  as  he  promises  to  obey  what 
they  enjoin  upon  him.  Through  his  asceticism  he 
withdraws  from  the  world  (putting  off  the  body  of 
flesh  2:11;  severe  treatment  of  the  body  2:23),  Ob¬ 


1,  pp.  139-56;  Werner  Bieder,  Die  kolossische  Irrlehre 
und  die  Kirche  von  heuie ,  Theologische  Studien  33 
(Zurich:  1952);  Stanislas  Lyonnet,  “L’6tude  du 
milieu  litt6raire  et  l’ex6g£se  du  Nouveau  Testament. 
§4.  Les  adversaires  de  Paul  k  Colosses,”  Biblica  37 
(1956):  27-38;  idem ,  “St.  Paul  et  le  gnosticisme:  la 
lettre  aux  Colossiens”  in:  Le  Origini  dello  Gnosticismo , 
ed.  Ugo  Bianchi  (Leiden:  1967),  538-61 ;  Heger- 
mann,  Schdpfungsmittler,  158-99;  Josef  Gewiess,  “Die 
apologetische  Methode  des  Apostels  Paulus  im 
Kampf  gegen  die  Irrlehre  in  Kolossa,”  Bibel  und 
Leben  3  (1962):  258—70;  Hans-Martin  Schenke, 

“Der  Widerstreit  gnostischer  und  kirchlicher  Chris- 
tologie  im  Spiegel  des  Kolosserbriefes,”  IfThK  61 
(1964):  391-403;  Werner  Foerster,  “Die  Irrlehrer 
des  Kolosserbriefes,”  in  Studio  Biblica  et  Semitica, 
Festschrift  fur  Th.  Vriezcn  (Wageningen:  1966),  71- 
80. 

114  Cf.  the  terms  <70010,  (wisdom  1:9,  28;  2:3,  23;  3:16; 
4:5),  fffvetus  (insight  1 :9;  2:2),  yvCxr is  (knowl¬ 
edge  2:3),  eriyvwtns / einyy<j)<TK€LV  (knowledge/to 
know  1:6,  9, 10;  2:2;  3: 10). 

115  Cf.  Ernst  Kasemann,  RGG3  3,  col.  1728:  “Any  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  about  the  viewpoints  of  the  heretics 
must  remain  fragmentary.  Were  the  powers  wor¬ 
shipped  because  they  were  considered  dangerous  or 
because  they  represented  the  heavenly  fulness?** 
Schenke,  “Widerstreit,”  392-99  tries  to  demonstrate 
that  the  worship  of  the  angels  was  a  cult  of  hostile 
powers,  since  he  wants  to  find  a  basis  for  his  view 
that  the  “  philosophy1  *  was  Gnostic  in  character. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  that  the  “elements  of  the 


serves  the  special  sacred  days  and  seasons  (2:16), 
and  adheres  to  the  regulations  which  prohibit  Him 
from  either  tasting  or  touching  certain  foods  and 
beverages  (2:16,  21).  Thus  he  orders  his  whole  life 
according  to  the  laws,  which  as  the  ordering  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  macrocosm  also  prescribe  the  regula¬ 
tions  that  obtain  in  the  microcosm  of  human  life; 
he  submits  himself  to  them  in  humble  readiness  to 
serve. 

This  teaching,  in  which  knowledge  and  legal  ob¬ 
servance  are  closely  joined,  is  clearly  syncretistic. 
Since  the  cosmic  powers  control  the  fate  of  men,  they 
are  worshipped.  Above  the  All  is  enthroned  the  one 
deity  who,  as  the  “fulness,”  contains  the  fulness  in 
himself.  Insofar  as  the  “philosophy”  demands  in 
strict  legal  terms  the  observance  of  special  days  and 
the  keeping  of  food  prohibitions,  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  philosophy  has  also  been  made  by 
the  Jewish  tradition.1 16  The  “regulations,”  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  thought  of  as  a  sign  of  allegiance  to 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  chosen  his  people  from 
among  all  other  nations  as  the  community  of  his 
covenant.  Rather  they  are  thought  of  as  expressing 


universe”  were  considered  representatives  of  the 
“fulness”  cannot  be  excluded.  Thus,  Bomkamm 
(Aufsatze  1,  140,  cf.  p.  146)  thinks  that  the  “ele¬ 
ments”  were  taken  to  be  divine  principalities:  “Ap¬ 
parently  the  heretical  teaching  held  that  in  the 
‘elements  of  the  universe’  the  ‘fulness’  of  the  deity 
dwells.  This  is  clear  from  the  manifestly  polemical 
and  antithetically  formulated  clause  in  Col  2:9: 
‘because  in  him  dwells  the  entire  fulness  of  deity 
bodily1  ( 6tl  b  aura?  Karoucet  xav  t6  xXrjpufia 
rijs  deSrrjTOS  aw/iaruca*  cf.  1 : 19).”  In  no  way  is  it 
possible  to  follow  Schenke  (“Widerstreit,”  397f)  in 
his  identification  of  the  “elements  of  the  universe” 
with  the  arc  ho  ns  of  Gnosticism. 

116  Since  in  Asia  Minor  and  especially  in  the  cities  of 
the  Lycus  Valley  there  was  a  strong  Jewish  settle¬ 
ment  (cf.  above  p.  9),  we  must  assume  that  the 
Jewish  element  in  the  syncretistic  “philosophy” 
came  from  this  source.  The  Magical  Papyri,  for 
their  part,  give  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
syncretism  of  late  antiquity  adopted  Jewish  names 
and  terms.  Also  in  the  Christian  Gnosticism  of  the 
second  century,  heterodox  Jewish  concepts  became 
effective  on  a  large  scale.  Qumran  texts  that  have 
recently  come  to  light  show  that  syncretistic  influ¬ 
ences  did  not  stop  at  the  boundaries  of  Judaism  (cf. 
above  p.  102,  n.  58  on  2:1 1).  The  fragment  4  QCry 
indicates  that  in  the  Qumran  community  the  view 
existed  that  the  constellation  in  whose  sign  a  man 
was  bora  determined  his  physical  appearance — 
strong  or  frail — and  what  portion  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  he  would  possess.  Cf.  John  M.  Allegro,  “An 
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man’s  submission  to  the  “angels,”  “powers,”  and 
“principalities,”  under  whose  control  man  has  come 
through  origin  and  fate.  Consequently  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  “philosophy”  cannot  be  considered  Es- 
senes, 1 1 7  members  of  the  Qumran  community 1 1 8  or 
proponents  of  heretical  Jewish  propaganda. 1 1 9 
Rather  their  teaching  is  one  made  up  of  diverse  ele¬ 
ments  which,  because  of  the  emphasis  placed  on 
knowledge  as  well  as  its  world-negating  character, 

Astrological  Cryptic  Document  from  Qumran,” 
Journal  of  Semitic  Studies  9  (1964):  291-94;  Jean 
Starcky,  “Un  texte  messianique  aram£en  de  la 
Grotte  4  de  Qumran,”  in:  Memorial  du  Cinquantenaire 
de  I’Ecole  des  langues  orientates  anciennes  de  /’  Institut 
Catholique  de  Paris  (Paris:  1964),  51-66;  Jean  Car- 
mignac,  “Les  Horoscopes  de  Qumrin,”  Revue  de 
Qumrdn  5  (1965-66):  199-217;  J.  Licht,  ”|D'D  □ 
“(mw  "oid  nD  bv  amiro  enn  -tx)  rrrra^ 
Tarbiz  35  (1965-66):  18-26;  Mathias  Delcor,  “Re- 
cherches  sur  un  horoscope  en  langue  h£bralque  pro- 
venant  de  Qumr&n,”  Revue  de  Qumran  5  (1 965-66) : 
521-42.  Thus,  some  circles  of  Judaism  held  that  the 
course  of  a  man's  life  was  already  predetermined  by 
the  stars  before  birth.  On  the  problem  of  syncretism 
in  Judaism  cf.  further  the  important  reference  found 
in  Morton  Smith,  “Goodenough’s  Jewish  Symbols  in 
Retrospect,”  JBL  86  (1967):  60f:  “Margalioth’s 
recovery  of ‘Sefer  ha  Razim’  (The  Hebrew  edition  is 
now  in  the  press  in  Israel),  however,  has  given  us  a 
Hebrew  text,  written  by  a  man  steeped  in  the  OT 
and  the  poetry  of  the  synagogue,  which  yet  contains 
prescriptions  for  making  images  and  prayers  to 
pagan  deities,  including  Helios,  who  are  conceived 
as  gods  subordinate  to  Yahweh.”  Cf.  Mordecai 
Margalioth,  Sefer  ha  Razim  (Jerusalem:  1966). 

117  In  his  learned  treatise  Lightfoot  referred  to  the 
Essenes,  but  he  did  not  in  fact  claim  that  there 
must  have  been  a  direct  dependence:  “But  indeed 
throughout  this  investigation,  when  I  speak  of  the 
Judaism  in  the  Colossian  Church  as  Essene,  I  do  not 
assume  a  precise  identity  of  origin,  but  only  an  essen¬ 
tial  affinity  of  type,  with  the  Essenes  of  the  mother 
country”  (p.  92f). 

118  Ever  since  the  Qumran  texts  were  discovered,  a 
connection  between  the  teaching  of  the  Qumran 
community  and  the  “philosophy”  of  Col  has  been 
frequently  suggested.  Beside  the  articles  of  W.  D. 
Davies  and  Pierre  Benoit  cited  above  (p.  1 1 5,  n.  11) 
cf.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  “  ‘Conformed  to  the  Image  of 
His  Son'  (Rom.  VIII. 29),”  NTS  10  (1963-64): 

478 :  “It  is  striking  that  the  tradition  of  men,  which 
is  according  to  this-worldly  elements,  is  coupled 
with  ‘philosophy’  (II. 8)  and  the  elements  of  it  are 
such  as  found  at  Qumran  (11.16-18),”  Lyon  net, 
“Colossiens,”  429-32  also  reckons  with  strong  Jewish 


can  be  termed  Gnostic  or,  if  a  more  cautious  desig¬ 
nation  is  desired,  pre-Gnostic.1 20  A  Gnostic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  is  also  exhibited  in  the  desire 
to  be  filled  with  divine  power  as  well  as  in  the  boast¬ 
ful  arrogance  of  those  who  think  they  have  expe¬ 
rienced  such  fulness  and  possess  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  cult,  as  it  was  performed  by  the  adherents  of 
the  “philosophy,”  probably  took  the  form  of  a  mys- 

influences,  possibly  from  Qumran.  Cf.  further  S. 
Zedda,  “II  carattere  gnostico  e  guidaico  dell’  errore 
colossese  nella  luce  dei  manoscritti  del  Mar  Morto,” 
Rivista  Biblica  5  (1957):  31-56;  Edwin  M.  Yamau- 
chi,  “Sectarian  Parallels:  Qumran  and  Colossae,” 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  121  (1964):  141-52;  Frank  Moore 
Cross,  The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumran  and  Modern  Bibli¬ 
cal  Studies  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co.  Anchor 
Books,  rev.  ed.  1961),  201-02.  Against  such  suppo¬ 
sitions,  however,  one  must  maintain  that  at  Qumran 
it  is  exclusively  the  rigoristic  demand  of  undivided 
obedience  to  the  law  which  determines  the  strict 
interpretation  and  observance  of  the  purificatory 
and  food  laws  as  well  as  the  scrupulous  keeping  of 
the  calendar  and  of  the  days  of  rest  laid  down  in  the 
Torah.  The  elements  of  the  “philosophy”  taken 
from  Jewish  tradition  are  not  impregnated  with  the 
idea  of  radical  legalism  as  is  the  case  at  Qumran,  but 
they  are  subordinated  to  the  service  of  the  elements 
of  the  universe.  Cf.  Lohse,  “Christologie  und  Ethik,” 
157f;  Braun,  Qumran  1,  pp.  228-32. 

119  Hegermann,  Schbpfungsmittler ,  162,  thinks  “it  is  a 
question  of  heretical  Jewish  propaganda.”  That  is 
hardly  the  case.  The  concept  “law”  (vbfws)  is 
absent  in  Col,  and  the  polemic  against  the  “phi¬ 
losophy”  takes  a  completely  different  tack  than  that 
against  the  Judaizers  in  Gal. 

120  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  38-40,  and  Bomkamm,  Auf- 
sdtze  1,  p.  147:  “Col  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Colossian  heresy  we  are  confronted  with  a  variant  of 
Jewish  Gnosticism.”  Cf.  also  Leonard  Goppelt, 
“Christentum  und  Judentum  im  ersten  und  zweiten 
Jahrhundert,”  Beitrage  zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theo- 
logie  2,  55  (Giitersloh:  1954),  137—40:  “Gnostic 
Judaism”  (p.  140).  Percy,  Probleme ,  176—78,  how¬ 
ever,  denies  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
Colossian  false  teaching  and  Gnosticism.  Yet  he 
admits:  “On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Colossian 
false  teaching  clearly  has  this  in  common  with  Gnos¬ 
ticism,  that  it  represents  a  kind  of  syncretism  of 
Christianity  and  non-Christian  late-Hellenistic 
piety  of  a  speculative  bent”  (p.  178).  Likewise, 
Hegermann,  Schbpfungsmittler ,  163,  wants  to  doubt 
the  Gnostic  character  of  the  “philosophy,”  Never¬ 
theless,  he  admits  that  pre-Gnostic  influences  could 
be  at  work.  Stanislas  Lyonnet,  “St.  Paul  et  le  gnosti- 
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tery . 1 2 1  This  is  not  only  indicated  in  the  expres¬ 
sions  which  Col  quotes:  “as  he  had  visions  of  them 
during  the  mystery  rites”  (2:18),  “self-chosen  cult” 
and  “honor”  (2:23),  but  through  the  reference  to 
“circumcision.”  This  seemed  to  point  to  a  decisive 
act  of  initiation  (2:11)  through  which  a  person  was 
accepted  into  the  community  of  those  who  in  right 
wisdom  and  knowledge  served  the  “elements  of  the 
universe.”  The  particulars  of  this  act — whether  cir¬ 
cumcision  was  actually  performed  or  whether  the  act 
of  initiation  only  bore  this  Jewish  name  which  was 
understood  figuratively  as  the  “putting  off  the  body 
of  flesh,”  i.e.  ascetic  withdrawal  from  the  world — 
can  no  longer  be  discerned.  In  any  case,  one  sought 
to  make  the  sacramental  initiation  more  attractive 
and  more  appealing  by  dressing  it  up  in  a  Jewish 
term.122 

Since  it  was  the  commonly  accepted  opinion  of 
the  time  that  one  could  undergo  several  initiations 
and  be  a  member  of  different  mystery-cult  com¬ 
munities  at  the  same  time,  those  who  were  attracted 
to  this  teaching123  probably  assumed  that  it  was 
advisable  also  for  a  Christian  not  to  refuse  the 
knowledge  offered  and  not  to  disdain  the  perfecting 
power  that  this  “philosophy”  made  available.  Of 
course,  while  adhering  to  this  philosophy,  these 
Christians  did  not  want  to  surrender  their  faith  in 
Christ.  One  probably  desired  rather  to  bolster  it 


with  additional  protection.  For  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  conferred  in  baptism  did  not  seem  to  provide 
adequate  security  against  the  cosmic  principalities 
and  the  powers  of  fate.  To  be  sure,  the  polemic  of 
Col  does  not  give  a  clear  picture  of  how  these  Chris¬ 
tians  tried  to  define  the  relationship  of  the  powers 
and  principalities  to  Christ.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
they  endeavored  to  find  a  place  for  Christ  through  a 
synthesis  that  accorded  with  the  syncretistic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  “philosophy” — perhaps  this  way:  only 
through  submissive  worship  of  the  angelic  powers  is 
the  way  opened  to  Christ  who  is  enthroned  beyond 
the  powers  and  principalities. 124  Whoever  pays 
homage  to  them  and  observes  their  laws  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  is  protected  from  the  pernicious  effects 
produced  by  the  “powers”  and  “principalities.”  In 
this  way  alone  is  entry  to  the  divine  fulness  assured. 
The  knowledge  about  the  synthesis  between  faith 
in  Christ  and  worship  of  the  elements  of  the  universe, 
thus  achieved,  filled  adherents  with  the  feeling  that 
they  had  attained  the  true  insight  and  were  superior 
to  other  Christians. 1 2  5 

To  this  community  into  which  the  “philosophy” 
was  trying  to  make  inroads,  the  author  of  Colossians 
states  with  unequivocal  clarity  that  a  synthesis  of 
this  kind  is  absolutely  impossible.  Whoever  joins 
the  “philosophy”  turns  his  back  on  Christ.  One  must 
make  a  decision:  either  “according  to  the  elements 


cisme:  la  lettre  aux  Colossiens”  in  Le  Origini  dello 
Gnosticismo,  ed.  U.  Bianchi  (Leiden:  1967),  538-61 
also  emphasizes  that  the  term  Gnosticism  must  be 
used  with  great  caution. 

121  Cf.  Franz  Cumont,  The  Oriental  Religions  in  Roman 
Paganism ,  authorized  trans.  (Chicago:  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  21911),  205:  “All  the  Orien¬ 
tal  religions  assumed  the  form  of  mysteries.” 

122  Cf.  Bomkamm,  Aufsatze  1,  pp.  1 45—4-7 ;  Lohse, 
“Christologie  und  Ethik,”  158.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eduard  Meyer,  Ur  sprung  und  Anfange  des  Christentums 
3  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin:  1923  =  Darmstadt:  1962), 
488f  has  put  forward  a  daring  but  equally  unfounded 
proposal  about  the  origin  of  the  “Judaistic  move¬ 
ment  in  Colossae;”  the  evangelist  Philip,  mentioned 
in  Acts,  and  his  daughters  settled  in  Hierapolis — as 
Papias  of  Hierapolis  says  (Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl.  3, 

39,  9).  Thus  “the  supposition  can  be  made  that  his 
appearance  in  Hierapolis,  which  then  also  included 
the  neighboring  cities,  is  connected  with  the  Ju¬ 
daistic  movement  in  Colossae;  the  appeal  to  revela¬ 
tions  corresponds  quite  well  with  the  prophetic 
abilities  of  his  daughters.” 

123  Following  Di bdi us— G reeven,  38,  one  should  distin¬ 
guish  “between  those  leaders  of  the  ‘philosophy’ 
(2:8),  i.e.  the  cult  of  the  elements,  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  community  at  Colossae  and 
those  members  of  the  Christian  community  who 


were  won  over  by  their  propaganda.”  Cf.  also  Dibe- 
lius,  Aufsatze  2,  p.  56;  further  Foerster,  “Irrlehrer,” 
72f  who  maintains,  however,  that  the  opponents 
were  Jews  who  espoused  tendencies  related  to  those 
of  the  Essenes  and  “are  found  outside  of  the  com¬ 
munity”  (p.  72). 

124  Cf.  Bomkamm,  Aufsatze  1,  p.  140f,  who  maintains: 
“The  mythological  and  Chris tological  expression  of 
this  teaching  must  have  been  that  the  opponents 
understood  the  ‘elements  of  the  universe’  themselves 
as  the  ‘body’  of  Christ  or  as  its  members,  and  Christ 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  elements  of  the  universe” 
(p.  141).  Schenke,  “Widerstreit,”  398,  judges  the 
case  this  way:  “The  Gnostics  attacked  in  Col,  of 
course,  also  worshipped  Christ,  and  indeed  as  Sa¬ 
vior.  This  is  not  said  in  the  letter,  because  it  was 
entirely  taken  for  granted.”  The  text,  however,  lends 
no  secure  support  to  such  an  unequivocal  statement. 
Only  cautious  conjectures  can  be  made  about  the 
kind  of  faith  in  Christ  that  the  adherents  of  the 
“philosophy”  held. 

125  Sectarian  groups,  who  like  the  “philosophy”  of  Col 
advocated  the  worship  of  a  highest  divine  being  and 
service  determined  by  legal  regulations,  still  existed 
in  Asia  Minor  in  the  fourth  Christian  century.  On 
the  sect  of  the  so-called  Hypsistarians,  cf.  Bom¬ 
kamm,  Aufsatze  1 ,  pp.  1 53-56. 

126  Cf.  Bultmann,  Theology  par.  59,  2  =  Vol.  2,  p.  205. 
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of  the  universe”  or  “according  to  Christ”  (2:8). 
Whoever  declares  his  humble  readiness  to  bow  be¬ 
fore  the  elements  of  the  universe  has  thereby  sep¬ 
arated  himself  from  the  Head,  who  alone  gives  life 
and  power  to  the  body  (2:11 ) — no  matter  how  much 
such  an  adherent  of  the  “philosophy”  thinks  that 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge  makes  him  superior 
to  the  others,  and  no  matter  how  much  he  proudly 
boasts  and  haughtily  passes  judgment  on  others.  In 
truth,  what  fills  him  and  makes  him  proud  is  nothing 
other  than  “his  earthly  mind”  (2:18).  What  he  con¬ 
siders  fulness  will  soon  be  revealed  to  be  emptiness 
and  inner  shallowness.  He  is  a  slave  to  the  shadows, 
which  long  since  had  to  give  way,  for  the  light  which 
floods  everything  dispersed  them. 

In  Christ  and  nowhere  else  dwells  “the  entire  ful¬ 
ness  of  deity  bodily”  (2:9).  In  him  alone  is  fulness, 
for  he  is  the  “head  of  all  powers  and  principalities” 
(2:10).  He  presently  exercises  his  lordship  as  head 
of  his  body,  the  “church.”  Only  by  belonging  to  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ  can  a  person  adhere  to 
Christ  the  head.  He  who  has  been  baptized  into 
him,  he  who  has  died  and  has  been  raised  with  him 
(2 : 1 1  f,  20) ,  has  thereby  also  died  once  and  for  all 
to  the  “elements  of  the  universe.”  He  is  no  longer 
petrified  by  the  powers  of  fate,  and  the  elements 
of  the  universe  have  lost  all  possible  claims  on  him 
(2:20f).  He  is  freed  from  the  compulsion  to  view  the 
things  of  the  world  in  anxious  awe  and  regulate  his 
use  of  them  according  to  certain  taboos.  For  food 
and  drink  are  created  to  be  used  and  should  be  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  as  God’s  good  gifts. 

The  answer  to  the  “philosophy’s”  dualistic  un¬ 


derstanding  of  the  world  is  not  stated  in  terms  of  a 
Christian  metaphysic.  Rather,  the  author  of  Col 
confronts  the  “philosophy”  with  an  antithesis  that 
is  historically  grounded:  the  crucified,  resurrected 
and  exalted  Christ  is  the  Lord,  and  beside  him  there 
can  be  no  other.  While  the  “philosophy”  conveys 
its  esoteric  tradition  only  to  initiates  and  to  those 
who  possess  understanding,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Lord  is  directed  to  the  entire  world  and  to  everyone. 
Christ  is  preached  among  the  nations.  On  his  cross 
the  certificate  of  indebtedness  that  stood  against  us 
was  destroyed  (2:14).  God  has  forgiven  us  all  our 
sins  (2: 13).  To  have  forgiveness  of  sins,  however, 
also  means  to  be  free  from  the  powers  and  principal¬ 
ities,  who  on  the  cross  of  Christ  were  subjected  to 
ridicule  and  shame  (2:15).  Whoever  is  baptized  into 
Christ  is  placed  under  the  dominion  of  the  beloved 
Son  of  God,  who  as  Lord  holds  in  his  hands  author¬ 
ity  over  the  whole  world  as  well  as  the  salvation  of 
those  who  belong  to  him — freed  for  the  new  life  of 
obedience  that  confesses  his  rule.  This  is  what  mat¬ 
ters  now:  “If,  therefore,  you  have  been  raised  with 
Christ,  seek  that  which  is  above,  where  Christ  is, 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Consider  that  which 
is  above,  not  that  which  is  on  earth”  (Et  ovv  (rvmj~ 
yepOrjTt  t<2  Xpiorqi,  ra  ava)  ^reiTf,  ou  6  Xpttrros 
«rr tv  &  tov  Oeov  Kd077p€ws’  ra  avu  ^poyelre, 

/ii7  rd  exi  tt/s  yijs  3: If). 126 
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II.  The  Hortatory  Section : 
The  Rule  of  Christ 
in  the  Life  of  the  Believers 


Colossians  3:1-4 

Seek  What  Is  Above  I 


1  If.  therefore,  you  have  been  raised  with 

Christ,  seek  that  which  is  above,  where 
Christ  is,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  2/  Consider  that  which  is  above, 
not  that  which  is  on  earth.  3/  For  you 
have  died,  and  your  life  is  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God.  4/  When  Christ,  our  life,  is 
revealed,  then  you  also  will  be  revealed 
with  him  in  glory. 


The  hortatory  section  of  the  letter  begins  by  stating  a 
conclusion  which  refers  back  to  the  preceding  verses:  “If, 
therefore,  you  have  been  raised”  (el  ovv  <rvvr)yepdT)Te 
v  1)  refers  back  to  “you  were  raised”  (avvTjyepOrjTe 
2:12) ;  “for  you  have  died”  (aired&vere  ya p  v  3)  refers 
back  to  “you  were  buried  with  him”  (avvTafpivres  avrw 
2:12)  and  to  “you  died”  (Liredh. vere  2:20).  Although 
Col  is  no  longer  dealing  with  the  slogans  of  false  doctrine, 
it  is  probable  that  the  material  content  of  such  contro¬ 
versy  is  still  very  much  in  view.  Previously,  Col  has 
explained  that  belonging  to  the  resurrected  and  glorified 
Christ  meant  freedom  from  the  compulsion  of  the  powers 
and  principalities.  Beginning  in  Col  3:1  the  new  life  of 
the  believer  who  has  been  raised  with  Christ  is  described 
as  obedient  conduct  of  life  within  the  realm  of  the  Lord’s 
rule.  This  unfolds  what  was  already  mentioned  briefly 
in  various  ways  in  the  two  preceding  chapters:  genuine 
wisdom  and  understanding  are  manifest  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  divine  will  (1 :9-l  1 ) .  To  be  transferred  to  the  “rule 
of  his  beloved  Son”  (paaiXeia  rou  utoi)  rrjs  &y&irr}s 
a irrov)  means  to  have  become  subject  to  him  who  is  the 
Lord  over  all  things  (1 : 12-20).  The  reconciliation  which 
has  been  received  must  be  appropriated  and  maintained 
“through  perseverance  in  faith”  (eiripeveiv  rg  7 riorct) 
and  in  holding  steadfastly  to  the  “hope  of  the  gospel” 
(eX7ris  roO  evayy e\iov  1 :21— 23).  “As,  therefore,  you 
received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  conduct  yourselves  in 


him”  (*Qs  ovv  irapeXapere  tov  Xpiarov  ’Irjaovv  t6v 
K\)pLOV}  ev  avrco  T^epiKaTeire  2:6).  This  demand  is 
made  more  tangible  in  the  hortatory  expositions.  The 
first  two  chapters  of  this  letter  are  thus  intimately  bound 
to  the  following  two  chapters  by  their  subject  matter. 
Accordingly,  in  the  introduction  to  the  exhortation  the 
author  points  to  baptism  as  the  basis  of  the  new  life,  and 
thus  a  Christological  foundation  for  ethics  precedes  the 
detailed  instructions.  Life  with  Christ  is  actualized  when 
one  belongs  to  the  Kyrios  and  follows  his  command. 

■  1  The  transition  to  the  exhortation1  is  indicated  by 
“therefore”  (ovv  cf.  Rom  12:1 ;  Eph  4:1).  In  this  way 
what  follows  is  connected  to  the  train  of  thought  pre¬ 
viously  developed:  you  have  been  raised  with  Christ  for 
the  new  life ! 2  God’s  eschatological  act  has  already  taken 
place;  he  has  called  man  from  death  to  life.  To  be  sure, 
this  life  is  not  conveyed  to  man  as  the  divine  fulness  and 
power  of  immortality.  Rather,  it  is  the  summons  to 
obedient  appropriation  which  results  from  having  ac¬ 
quired  salvation:  “Seek  that  which  is  above”  (ra  avo)3 
^Tfrelre).  The  phrase  “that  which  is  above”  (ra  aw), 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  Pauline  letters,  refers  to  the 
heavenly  world.  It  is  the  location  of  “the  Jerusalem  which 
is  above”  (17  avco  ’IepovcaXr/p  Gal  4:26),  and  from  there 
the  “upward  call”  (avco  Phil  3:14)  comes.4  As  it 

has  been  said  already  that  “hope”  (cX7Tts)  is  already 
prepared  in  heaven  for  the  believers  (1:5),  spatial  con- 


1  For  section  3:1-4  1  refer  to  P.  Th.  Camelot,  “Resus- 
cit6s  avec  le  Christ,”  La  Vie  Spirituelle  84  (1951) : 
353-63;  F.  W.  Grosheide,  “Kol  3,  1-4;  1  Petr  1 ,  3-5; 
1  J°  3, 1-2,”  Gerejormeerd  Theologische  Tijdschrift  54 
(1954):  1 39^-7 ;  F.  J.  Schierse,  “  ‘Suchet,  was  droben 
ist !’ ** Geist  und Leben  31  (1958):  86— 90; Erich Grasser, 
“Kol  3,1—4  als  Beispiel  einer  Interpretation  secun¬ 
dum  homines recipientes,”  %ThK  64  (1967):  139-68. 


2  It  has  already  been  shown  for  2:12  (pp.  103-105) 
that  this  sentence  goes  beyond  the  Pauline  statements 
of  Rom  6.  Cf.  Reitzenstein,  Mysterimreligiontny  269; 
Crasser,  “Kol  3,  1^,”  148  and  see  below  p.  134,  n.  16. 

3  For  the  use  of  the  definite  article  before  avo)  cf. 
Moulton-T  umer,  14. 

4  Cf.  further  Jn  8:23:  “You  are  from  below,  I  am 
from  above”  (vpeis  e/c  t&v  k6.tu>  care,  eyu>  ck  t&v 
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cepts  are  also  employed  here.s  Christians  are  to  look 
upward  in  order  to  receive  clear  direction  for  their  con¬ 
duct.  In  this  way  the  goal  for  their  striving  is  manifest, 
the  path  for  their  “seeking”  (£rjTeiv)6  is  indicated — it  is 
upward,  that  is,  toward  the  place  where  Christ  is,  exalted 
and  enthroned  at  God’s  right  hand.7  In  the  participial 
construction  a  statement  of  a  creedal  character  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  which  has  been  formulated  with  reference  to  Ps 
110:1.®  The  messianic  promise  that  God  would  give  the 
anointed  one  the  place  of  honor  at  his  right  hand  has 
been  fulfilled  by  the  resurrection  and  enthronement  of 
Christ. 9  The  community,  as  it  looks  to  that  which  is 
above,  confesses  Jesus  as  the  Christ  whom  God  has  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  office  of  government.  So  it  is  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  world  his  own  people  are  already  linked  to 
the  heavenly  world.  Because  the  head  is  above,  his  own 
people  cling  to  him,  knowing  that  they  are  freed  from 
everything  that  might  wish  to  draw  them  downward. 

■  2  The  summons  is  issued  for  a  second  time  by  the 
words  “consider  that  which  is  above”  (ra  avc o  0po- 
mre),  with  “to  consider”  ( (frpoveiv )  replacing  “to 
seek”  (f^rety).  The  verb  “to  consider”  (4>poveiv)  con¬ 
notes  the  thought  and  the  aspirations10  which  determine 
actions.  Thus  Paul  also  exhorts  that  one  ought  “not  to 
consider  oneself  too  highly”  (fxi)  vi T€p<j>poveiv  Trap*  8 
Set  <f>poveiv  Rom  12:3)  and  to  that  end  constrains  the 
community:  “in  order  that  you  may  consider  the  same 
thing”  (iva  to  avro  <f)povrjT€  Phil  2:2),  i.e.,  “consider 
among  yourselves  what  you  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (roOro 
0pomre  kv  vpuv  o  /cat  kv  Xptaro)  'I Tjcrod  Phil  2:5). 
Because  “to  consider”  demands  sobriety,  every  kind  of 


reckless  enthusiasm  is  rejected.  The  right  understanding 
of  God  wants  to  be  actualized  in  the  relevant  probing 
of  that  which  applies  here  and  now  as  his  command.11 
This  “considering”  is  accompanied  by  the  “renewal  of 
the  mind”  (avaKaivcoats  rod  vo6s  Rom  12:2)  and  is 
determined  by  that  which  is  above.  The  mind  should  be 
oriented  in  that  direction,  for  the  home  of  the  believers 
is  above  (Phil  3:20f).  The  phrase  “that  which  is  above” 
(ra  avco)  is  more  precisely  defined  through  the  negative 
“not  that  which  is  on  earth”  (fir)  ra  ctt l  ttjs  777s).  This 
by  no  means  implies  that  the  Christians  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  this  world. 12  It  is  precisely  in  considering 
“that  which  is  above”  that  they  mold  everyday  life  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  Lord.  For  that  reason,  their 
“seeking”  (^rfreiv)  and  their  “considering”  (<j fipovetv ) 
are  directed  upward  and  may  not  be  drawn  down  by 
some  heavy  burden,  as  it  were,  to  the  level  where  man  is 
held  prisoner  in  his  disobedient  thoughts  and  activities 
(cf.  v  5fF) . 

■  3  What  was  once,  no  longer  applies.  The  old  life  has 
been  put  aside  forever  through  the  death  which  they  died 
together  with  Christ.  It  is  only  that  life  which  has  been 
bestowed  by  God’s  creative  power  which  has  decisive 
reality.  This  life  exists  in  the  present,  for  God  “made  you 
alive  together  with  him”  (avvefaoTroLrjaev  vp.as  avv 
avrcp  2:13).  Yet  this  “life”  (f  0017)  is  a  reality  only  where  it 
is  received  and  directed  “by  faith”  (5ia  rrjs  Triarecos 
2:12).  This  clearly  averts  the  spiritualistic  idea  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  which  one  conceives  of  salvation  as  something  that 
is  visibly  present  in  its  fulness,  and  of  death  as  already 
vanished,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  already 


firto  ei/it) ;  Friedrich  Biichsel,  TDNT 1 ,  376-78. 

For  the  contrast  of  the  upper  and  lower  worlds  in 
Rabbinic  writings,  cf.  the  citations  in  Billerbeck  1 , 
pp.  395,  977;  2,  pp.  116, 133,  430f. 

5  For  the  Hellenistic  presuppositions  concerning  the 
opposition  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  worlds,  above 
and  below,  cf.  Schweizer,  Erniedrigungy  145-55. 

6  Cf.  Heinrich  Greeven,  TDNT  2,  894-96. 

7  The  verb  “is”  (karLv)  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
“sitting”  (Kadrjiitvos)  as  a  conjugatio  periphrastic at  but 
is  to  be  separated  from  the  participle  by  a  comma. 

8  By  citing  the  creedal  formulation,  the  author  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  wishes  to  use  the  phrase  “seek  that 
which  is  above”  to  state  what  is  contained  in  the 
Christian  creed:  Christ  has  been  exalted  above  the 
powers  and  is  enthroned  at  God’s  right  hand.  Who¬ 
ever  belongs  to  him  is  thereby  freed  for  new  life.  Cf. 
also  Grosser,  “Kol  3, 1-4,”  1 55-58. 


9  Cf.  Mk  12:36  par;  14:62  par;  Acts  2:34;  1  Cor 

15:25;  Rom  8:34;  Eph  1:20;  Heb  1:3,  13;  8:1; 

10:1 2f;  13:2. 

10  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

1 1  Cf.  Bomkamm,  “Faith  and  Reason  in  Paul,”  Early 
Christian  Experience ,  41 :  True  understanding  “means 
simultaneously  the  right  intelligence  with  regard 

to  the  situation  of  man  before  God  and  the  sensible, 
rational  examination  of  what  is  ‘good  and  accept¬ 
able  and  perfect’  (Rom.  12.2)  before  God  and  neigh¬ 
bour.” 

12  Gnosis  on  the  other  hand  teaches  that  the  true  self  of 
man  ascends  into  the  heavenly  world,  lays  aside  evil 
in  its  ascent  through  the  spheres,  and  thus  attains 

its  own  proper  destination.  Cf.  Corp .  Herm.  1,  25f. 
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accomplished  (2  Tim  2 : 1 8 ) . 1 3  The  old  life  has  come  to  an 
end  with  the  death  which  was  died  together  with  Christ, 
and  thus  the  past  can  lay  no  more  claims.  The  “life” 
(for)),  moreover,  which  God  created  in  the  resurrection 
with  Christ,  is  and  remains  totally  bound  to  Christ  and  is 
not  at  man’s  disposal. 14  Man  has  life  only  in  that  situa¬ 
tion  where  he  lives  with  Christ,  obeys  his  Lord,  and  puts 
his  trust  in  him.15  The  expression  “you  have  died” 

(a,7 redavere)  in  this  context  takes  the  place  of  “you  have 
been  raised”  (avvrjyepdT}T€  v  1 ) ;  thus  the  author  makes 
clear  that  the  consummation  is  not  yet  attained  but  lies 
in  the  future. 1 6  Life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  view  of  men,  and  it  cannot  be  tangibly 
exhibited.  Rather  it  is  received  by  faith  as  an  eschato¬ 
logical  gift  and  is  retained  by  setting  the  mind  on  what 
is  above. 17 

■  4  That  which  is  now  secretly  present  shall  become 
manifest  at  some  future  time, 18  when  Christ  shall  appear. 
The  verb  “to  be  revealed”  (<t>avepcodfjvai)  in  this  con¬ 


text  does  not  refer  to  the  appearance  that  has  already 
taken  place  as  in  1 :26. 19  Rather  it  refers  to  the  parousia 
in  which  the  veil  will  be  drawn  back  so  that  whatever 
is  veiled  from  our  eyes  shines  in  bright  light.20  The 
parousia  of  Christ,  which  Col  does  not  otherwise  mention, 
is  referred  to  with  a  traditional  phrase2 1  to  which  a  short 
confession  is  joined:  “when  Christ,  our  life,  will  be  re¬ 
vealed”  (6rav  6  Xpurrds  (fxivepcodfi ,  r)  far)  ijpcov). 
Indeed,  the  mss  p46  &  D  *  G  pm  lat  provide  very  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  variant  reading  “your  life” 
fa rr)  vpL&v),  Nevertheless,  the  reading  “our  life”  (if  fa )if 
rjpcov),  which  manuscripts  B  $  sy  and  several  minuscules 
offer,  is  to  be  considered  the  original  text,  which  was 
altered  very  early  and  made  to  conform  to  the  second 
person  style  of  this  section  of  the  letter.  Christ  is  our  life.22 
Whoever  belongs  to  Christ  has  already  passed  from  death 
to  life.23  When,  however,  Christ  who  is  now  enthroned 
at  God’s  right  hand  appears  at  the  end  of  days,  then  it 
will  also  become  manifest  that  his  own  are  with  him24  in 


1 3  Paul  never  says  that  Christians  are  already  raised 
with  Christ.  The  Christian  has  died  with  Christ  and 
looks  forward  to  the  future  resurrection;  only  then 
he  will  be  with  the  Lord  always.  Thus  Pauline  ex¬ 
hortation  is  not  defined  by  the  upward  view  but  calls 
for  obedience  in  anticipation  of  the  one  who  is  com¬ 
ing.  Helmut  Koester,  “The  Purpose  of  the  Polemic 
of  a  Pauline  Fragment  (Philippians  III),”  NTS  8 
(1961-62) :  329  points  out  the  contrast  to  Col  in  a 
sharply  formulated  antithesis:  “This  fundamental 
exhortation  (i.e.,  Col  3:  If)  refers  to  the  theological 
presupposition  ‘if  you  are  risen  with  Christ1  (III.  1 ) 
— a  presupposition  which  would  have  been  as  un¬ 
acceptable  to  Paul  as  the  exhortation  itself.”  Never¬ 
theless,  Col  remains  bound  to  Pauline  theology 
insofar  as  it  excludes  a  spiritualistic  explanation  of 
“you  were  raised  with  Christ”  (avV7jykp$r}T€  rw 
Xpioro)).  For  “your  life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in 
God”  (17  fan)  vp&v  KkapuTTai  avv  ra)  Xpiora)  kv 
ra)  0ec£).  Cf.  also  Tannehill,  Dying  and  Rising ,  47-54. 

14  The  concept  “life,”  which  simply  means  the  gift  of 
salvation,  is  interpreted  here  by  the  expressions  “you 
were  raised”  and  “you  have  died.”  “Life”  as  a 
present  reality,  as  it  is  understood  in  this  context,  is 
very  close  to  thejohannine  concept  of  “life.”  Yet  the 
explicit  reservation  that  this  life  is  still  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God  is  Pauline.  Only  when  Christ,  “our 
life,”  is  manifest,  “then  also  will  you  be  revealed 
with  him  in  glory”  (r6re  teal  vpels  <rvv  a6r<£  <f>ave- 
puSqataee  kv  taffl  v  4).  Cf.  also  Crasser,  “Kol  3, 
1-4,”  160-66. 

1 5  This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  described  as  mys¬ 


ticism.  Against  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc .:  “The  new 
life,  the  powers  of  which  the  mystic  already  senses, 
is  only  latently  available  at  present.” 

16  “But  it  is  characteristic  that  our  author  indeed  does 
not  speak  apocalyptically  about  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  as  Paul  does.  Rather  he  speaks  uncondi¬ 
tionally  about  ‘life’  as  the  eschatological  gift  as  such” 
(Grasser,  “Kol  3, 1-4,”  161). 

17  Cf.  Bomkamm,  Aufsatze  1,  p.  46:  “Only  in  Christ  do 
the  believers  have  the  new  life  which  is  granted  to 
them  . .  .  ‘This  life  does  not  have  the  experience  of 
itself,  but  has  faith1  (Haec  vita  non  habet  experien- 
tiam  sui,  sed  fidem  [Luther]) ;  the  man  who  is  bap¬ 
tized  is  nothing  else  than  the  someone  who  believes 
and  hopes.” 

18  Cf.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT  2,  866. 

19  Cf.  also  Rom  3:21;  16:26;  1  Tim  3:16;  1  Pt  1:20. 

20  Cf.  also  2  Cor  5:10:  “For  we  must  all  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ”  (rous  yap  iriLvras 
ijpas  <f>av€pwdfjvai  Set  epTrpoadev  tov  fd-qpaTOS  rou 
Xpiorou). 

21  Cf.  1  Jn  2:28;  3:2:  “when  he  appears”  (kav  <f>ave- 
po)Qfj).  Primitive  Christian  eschatology  lies  behind 
the  sentence  “when  Christ  appears”  (6rav  6  Xpt- 
<tt6s  <j>av€pit)df}) .  Cf.  Gunther  Bornkamm,  “Hoff- 
nung,”  61. 

22  For  further  references  to  the  formulation  “Christ, 
our  life:”  cf.  Phil  1:21:  “For  me  to  live  is  Christ” 
(kpol  yap  t6  £t}v  Xp«rr6s);  1  Jn  5:12:  “he  who 
has  the  Son  has  life”  (<J  kxw  t6v  vidv  T^lv 
$<j3T]v)  ;  Ign.  Eph.  7:2:  Christ  “true  life  in  death”  ( kv 
dav&Tty  tiXyOiVT});  Ign Eph  3:2:  “Jesus  Christ, 
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life.  Communion  “with  Christ”  (civ  tQ  XpiarQ), 
which  has  been  established  through  baptism  and  which 
fills  the  life  of  Christians,  will  then  reach  its  fulfillment, 
“in  glory”  (ev  which  is  unending. 

Although  the  reference  to  the  parousia,  which  was 
taken  from  primitive  Christian  tradition,  functions  as  a 
means  to  distinguish  the  present  from  the  future  in  which 
the  revelation  will  be  visible,  the  emphasis  of  this  state¬ 
ment  is  upon  existence  “with  Christ,”  in  which  the  life  of 
Christians  is  grounded.  To  be  sure,  while  Christ  is  in 
heaven,  those  who  belong  to  him  exist  on  earth.  Since 
they  have  died  and  risen  with  Christ,  they  are  already 
joined  to  the  heavenly  Lord  in  an  indissoluble  com¬ 
munion.  Since  they  are  his  very  own,  the  decision  about 
the  direction  and  the  goal  of  their  lives  has  already  been 
made:  “seek  the  things  above — consider  the  things 
above.”  Yet  the  life  of  those  who  have  been  raised  to¬ 
gether  with  Christ  is  still  hidden.  Therefore,  they  still 
have  need  of  admonitions  and  encouragement  which  will 


strengthen  them  in  their  holding  fast  to  the  gospel  and 
will  urge  them  to  authenticate  their  Christian  existence 
in  their  conduct.  The  spatial  distinction  between  “the 
things  above”  and  “the  things  on  earth”  thus  functions  to 
point  up  the  either/or  of  the  decision  that  continually 
determines  obedient  conduct.  In  dying  and  rising  “with 
Christ”  this  decision  has  already  been  made  with  binding 
force.  Therefore,  in  their  conduct  the  believers  have 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  put  off  the  old  man,  who  has 
already  died  with  Christ,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man, 
whom  God  has  created  and  called  into  life  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  with  Christ.25 


our  inseparable  life”  (’lyaovs  XpiorAs,  to  aSidfCpt- 
tov  iniC)V  $ijv) ;  Ign.  Smyrn.  4:1:  “Jesus  Christ  who  is 
our  true  life”  (’iTjaoOs  XpurrAs,  t6  a\r)divdv  iifi&v 
trjv);  Ign.  Magn.  1:2:  “Jesus  Christ  who  is  our  ever¬ 
lasting  life”  (’1t)<tov  Xpurrou,  tov  5ia  v 

fW* 

23  Cf.Jn  5:241:11:251,  etc. 

24  Manuscript  A  omits  “with  him”  {ovv  avra?). 


25  Christian  ethics,  consequently,  is  “an  ethics  that 
in  one’s  own  conduct  of  life  draws  the  conclusions 
from  the  gracious  acts  of  God”  (Wolfgang  Nauck, 
“Das  oui'-paraneticum,”  49  [1958]:  134f). 
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Put  on  the  New  Man  I 


5  Therefore,  put  to  death  the  earthly  mem¬ 

bers,  fornication,  impurity,  passion, 
evil  desire,  end  covetousness  which  is 
idolatry:  6/  on  account  of  such  deeds 
the  wrath  of  God  is  coming.  7/  You,  too, 
once  conducted  your  lives  in  these 
things  when  you  lived  in  them.  8/  But 
now  put  away  also  all  these:  wrath, 
anger,  malice,  slander,  and  abusive 
language  from  your  mouth.  9/  Do  not  lie 
to  one  another;  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  practices,  10/  and  put  on  the 
new  man,  who  is  being  renewed  in 
knowledge  according  to  the  image  of  his 
creator,  11/  where  there  is  no  longer 
Greek  and  Jew,  circumcision  and  uncir¬ 
cumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  slave, 
and  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all. 

12  Put  on,  then,  as  God's  chosen  ones,  holy 

and  beloved,  merciful  compassion,  kind¬ 
ness,  humility,  meekness,  patience; 

13/  bear  with  one  another  and  forgive  if 
someone  has  a  complaint  against  an¬ 
other;  as  the  Lord  has  forgiven  you,  so 
you  also  must  forgive.  14/  In  addition 
to  all  these,  love,  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfection.  1 5/  And  let  the  peace  of 
Christ  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  which  you 
were  also  called  in  the  one  body.  And 
be  thankful.  1 6/  Let  the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  abundantly  among  you,  in  all 
wisdom  teach  and  admonish  one  an¬ 
other;  with  psalms,  hymns,  and  songs 
that  are  prompted  by  the  Spirit  sing — 
since  you  stand  in  the  grace— to  God  in 
your  hearts.  17/  And  whatever  you  do 
in  word  or  deed,  do  everything  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  give  thanks  to 
God  the  Father  through  himl 


The  demand  “to  seek  the  things  above — to  set  your  minds 
on  things  that  are  above”  (ra  avco  {yretre — ra  avco 
(f>pov€LTe)  is  further  developed  in  the  following  im¬ 
peratives:  “put  to  death”  (veupwaaTe  v  5),  “put  away” 
(6.Tr66eade  v  8),  “do  not  lie”  (prj  ^evdevOe  v  9),  and 
put  off”  (d'Trc/cfiuo'a/zeyoi  v  9).  They  delimit  Christian 
life  negatively.  The  positive  definition  of  Christian  life 
is  juxtaposed  later  on  in  v  10  with  “and  put  on  .  .  (kclI 
ev8v<rapevoi . .  .).  The  exhortations  follow  traditional 
forms  and  sequences  of  enumeration  and  do  not  at  all 
refer  to  specific  problems  in  the  community.  However, 
references  and  flashbacks  to  the  theme  of  the  whole  letter 
are  used  to  interpret  this  traditional  exhortatory  material. 
For  example,  because  the  believers  have  died  with  Christ 
in  baptism  (2:12f;  3:3),  the  demand  is  laid  upon  them: 


“put  to  death”  ( vtKpoxjare  v  5).  The  “putting  off  the 
body  of  flesh”  (aTreKdvcns  roO  oxo/zaros  rrjs  aapKds 
2:11)  is  accomplished  in  “the  putting  off”  (d7r€/cSu€<70ai 
v  9)  of  the  old  man.  To  this,  however,  corresponds  the 
putting  on  of  the  new  man,  who  is  being  renewed  “in 
knowledge  according  to  the  image  of  his  creator”  (eis 
hriyvcoaiv  /car'  eUdva  rov  ktL<tclvtos  clvt6 v  v  10). 

The  exhortatory  section  moves  into  positive  terms  with 
the  command  “to  put  on”  the  new  man  (evdva&pevoi 
v  10 — evdv<ra<rde  v  12).  Accordingly,  two  catalogs  of 
vices  of  v  5,  8,  are  followed  by  a  catalog  of  virtues.  The 
injunctions  “bear  with  one  another  and  forgive  one 
another”  (kvexbpevoi  bWrjXtov  kclI  iav- 

ro'is  v  1 3)  interpret  the  catalog  of  virtues.  In  love  the 
life  of  the  community  attains  its  perfection  (v  14).  Life,  as 
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it  unfolds  itself  in  the  community  as  the  place  of  Christ’s 
lordship,  is  then  described  as  peace  (v  15),  thanksgiving 
(v  15b),  acceptance  and  witness  of  the  Word  in  teaching 
and  song  (v  16)  as  well  as  in  deeds  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  (v  17).  The  concept  “to  give  thanks”  (eux^- 
Pierrot  v15,€I>  x^Ptrt  v  16,  and  evxa-pWTOVVTes  v  1 7) 
binds  these  last  three  verses  together.  Everything  that 
those  who  are  gathered  together  “in  one  body”  (ev  ivl 
crco/xari)  do,  is  a  song  of  thankful  praise  to  God. 

■  5  Put  to  death.  That  means:  let  the  old  man,  who  has 
already  died  in  baptism,  be  dead:  “So  you  also  must 
consider  yourselves  dead  to  sin  arid  alive  to  God  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (ourcos  teal  vpels  Xoyi^eade  eavrovs  elvai  vetc- 
pous  pi v  77/  afiapTiq.  as  tQ>  deep  ev  XpL(TT<p 
TtjctoO  Rom  6:11);  “Put  yourselves  at  God’s  disposal 
as  men  who  have  been  brought  from  death  to  life”  (7ra- 
paoT^crare  tQ  deep  axret  etc  veKpcov  fawras 

Rom  6 : 1 3 ;  cf.  also  Rom  8:10).  The  dying  with  Christ, 1 
undergone  in  baptism,  should  be  appropriated  now  by 
putting  to  death  “the  earthly  members”  (peA^  ra  eirl 
rrjs  777s).  Man  conducts  his  life  with  his  members  by 
yielding  them  either  to  “sin”  (apapria)  as  “instruments 
of  wickedness”  (67rXa  ddudas)  or  “to  God  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  righteousness”  (o7rXa  ducaiO(TVV7)s  rep  deep 
Rom  6:13).  Depending  on  whom  man  acknowledges  as 
his  Lord,  his  members  are  either  slaves  of  “impurity” 

( atcadapata )  and  “iniquity”  (dvopia)  or  obedient 
servants  of  “righteousness”  (8iKaio<TUV7j  Rom  6:19). 
However,  in  the  admonition  to  put  to  death  “the  earthly 
members”  (peXrj2  r a  €7ri  rrjs  yfjs)  in  which  five  dif¬ 
ferent  vices  are  mentioned  as  the  members,  it  is  scarcely 


possible  to  interpret  “members”  as  man’s  bodily  mem¬ 
bers.3  Rather,  this  is  apparently  a  reference  to  a  tradi¬ 
tional  manner  of  expression.  According  to  Iranian  con¬ 
cepts,  man’s  members  are  his  good  or  bad  deeds,  out 
of  which  his  heavenly  self  is  constituted  and  thus  his 
other-worldly  fate  is  decided.4  Five  good  and  five  evil 
deeds  are  mentioned  in  every  instance  in  the  Iranian 
tradition.  In  Col  both  the  two  catalogs  of  vices  (3:5,  8) 
and  the  list  of  virtues  (3:12)  are  based  on  a  fivefold 
enumeration.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  is  derived  from 
the  Iranian  “pentaschema”  of  anthropology  in  which 
man’s  deeds  are  said  to  be  his  members  and  are  enu¬ 
merated  according  to  this  schema  of  fives. 5  In  using  this 
schema,  the  author  of  Col  hardly  had  in  mind  the  myth 
of  the  two  cosmic  “men”  (avdpoiTOi)  who  each  had  five 
members.6  He  was  probably  not  at  all  conscious  of  the 
his  tory-of— religions  connections,  but  just  took  over  a 
traditional  manner  of  speaking  about  false  and  true  con¬ 
duct  and  adopted  the  existing  fivefold  schema  in  order 
to  spell  out,  in  the  exhortations,  the  type  of  life  demanded 
of  the  Christian.7  The  words  “not  that  which  is  on  earth” 
(| JJL7}]  T a  eiri  T7?s  777s  3:2)  are  repeated  because  now  a 
summons  is  issued  to  put  to  death  “the  earthly  members.” 
Man  cannot  distance  himself  from  his  actions;  he  is  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  them  that  his  actions  are  a  part 
of  himself.  Only  through  the  death  in  which  the  old  self 
dies,  can  the  way  to  new  life  be  opened.  The  following  list 
of  five  vices  specifies  what  is  involved  in  the  decision  to 
put  to  death  the  earthly  members. 

The  catalog  of  vices  is  not  occasioned  by  the  situation 
in  which  the  community  addressed  finds  itself.  Rather 


1  Paul  otherwise  never  uses  the  verb  “to  put  to  death” 
(vcKpovv)  in  such  a  context.  The  verb  “to  extir¬ 
pate”  (Oavarovv)  occurs  at  Rom  8:13:  “But  if  by 
the  Spirit  you  extirpate  the  deeds  of  the  body”  (ei 
TrvevpaTL  t as  irpd^eis  to 0  cwfiaros  davarovre). 
Nevertheless,  the  Pauline  use  of  the  adjective 
“dead”  (vetepds)  in  reference  to  baptism  is  surely 
reflected  in  the  verb  “to  put  to  death”  (vtupovv). 

Cf.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT 4,892-94. 

2  Manuscripts  A  $  D  G  pi  latt  Ir  add  “your”  (vpujv) 
and  thus  imitate  Pauline  usage.  Cf.  Rom  6:13,  19: 
“your  members”  (ra  pc\i)  vpCiv). 

3  Along  with  others  Johannes  Horst,  TDNT 4,  565 
wants  to  interpret:  “here  again  the  reference  is  to 
the  members  which  constitute  active  and  concrete 
corporeality  under  sin.”  Masson,  ad  loc .,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeals  to  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  147,  2  and 
proposes  that  “the  members”  be  understood  as  a 


vocative  and  refer  to  the  Christians  as  members  of 
Christ’s  body.  This  interpretation,  however,  would 
“be  possible  only  if  the  context  were  to  develop  ex¬ 
plicitly  the  image  head-body-members”  (Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad  loc.). 

4  Cf.  Richard  Reitzenstein,  Das  ir  anise  he  Erlosungsmy- 
sterium  (Bonn:  1921),  152-63;  idem,  Mysterienreli - 
gionen ,  265-75;  Dibelius-Greeven,  Conzelmann, 
ad  loc. 

5  Cf.  Bornkamm,  Aufsatze  1,  p.  151 . 

6  Against  Kasemann,  Leih  Christi,  1 50. 

7  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. :  “The  appearance  of 
another  list  in  3:8  which  also  has  five  vices  and  ac¬ 
tually  competes  with  the  first  list”  indicates  “that 
Paul  is  really  only  employing  a  schema  and  is  not 
concerned  with  the  .  .  .  full-blown  myth  of  two  cos¬ 
mic  men  who  each”  are  supposed  to  have  “five 
members,  namely,  the  virtues  or  vices.” 
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it  is  already  given  in  the  tradition.8  Sexual  sins,  covet¬ 
ousness,  and  idolatry  are  cited,  because  these  were  vices 
for  which  the  Jews  especially  reproached  the  pagans.9 
Illegitimate  sexual  intercourse  (xopma)  is  mentioned 
first.  It  is  always  emphatically  forbidden. 10  Similarly, 

Gal  5:19  lists  “fornication”  (t  opma)  as  the  first  of  the 
“works  of  the  flesh”  (epya  rijs  aapicbs).  1  Thess  4:3  en¬ 
joins:  “that  you  abstain  from  fornication” 
upas  airo  rtjs  Topveia s).  And  1  Cor  6:18  resolutely  ad¬ 
monishes:  “shun  fornication”  (4>evy crc  ttjv  i ropvdav). 
For  no  “sexually  immoral  person”  (Trbpvos)  will  inherit 
the  “kingdom  of  God”  (/JaaiActa  roO  Oeov  1  Cor  6:9; 
cf.  5:9-11 ;  Eph  5:5).  In  contradistinction  to  the  loose  liv¬ 
ing  which  was  almost  universal  in  the  Hellenistic  world, 
Christian  teaching  demands  unconditional  obedience 
to  the  prohibition  on  “fornication.” 1 1  The  addition  of 
“impurity”  ( axaBapaia )  underlines  this  admonition. 12 
“Impurity”  occurs  frequently  together  with  “fornica¬ 
tion”  and  indicates  moral  impurity,  i.e.  immoral  sexual 
conduct. 13  Just  like  “fornication,”  “impurity”  is  a  “work 
of  the  flesh”  (ipyov  Tijs  trapicbs  Gal  5:19)  and  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  life  in  the  Spirit. 14 

In  the  third  position  “passion”  (iraflos),  a  specifically 


Greek  term,  occurs.  The  Stoics  would  use  it  to  describe 
the  fundamental  failure  of  the  man  who  lets  himself  be 
dominated  by  his  emotions  and  thus  is  incapable  of 
attaining  “tranquillity”  (aTrbdeta) . 1 5  In  primitive 
Christian  exhortation,  however,  “passion”  (irbBos)  is 
not  used  in  this  Stoic  sense.  Rather  it  designates  that 
shameful  passion  (cf.  1  Thess  4:5;  Rom  1 :26)  which  leads 
to  sexual  excesses. 16  The  next  word,  “desire”  (tirifru- 
pta) 17  is  further  characterized  negatively  by  means  of  the 
adjective  “evil”  (xa/07)18  as  the  evil  desire;  itisthe  wicked 
concupiscence;  the  “desire  of  flesh”  (c7 riflupta  aapicbs 
Gal  5:16),  which  leads  men  in  their  disobedience  to 
God. 19  The  fifth  member  of  the  list  is  set  off  a  little  from 
the  previous  vices  by  “and”  (xai)  and  the  definite  article 
which  refers  to  the  following  relative  clause.20  Along 
with  sexual  sins  and  evil  desires,  “covetousness”  (7r\e- 
ope^ia)  is  characterized  as  an  especially  gross  sin.21 
Again  and  again  in  the  NT  this  forceful  warning — also  in 
catalog-like  enumerations  (cf.  Mk  7:22;  Rom  1 :29; 

Eph  5:3) — is  issued:  “beware  of  all  covetousness”  (<£u- 
\a<r aeoQt  airo  t aaijs  7rXeope£ias  Lk  12:15).  Covetous¬ 
ness  and  greed  seize  the  heart  of  man,  lead  it  away  from 
God,  and  imprison  it  in  idolatry:  “The  love  of  money 


8  Cf.  Burton  Scott  Easton,  “New  Testament  Ethical 
Lists,”  JBL  51  (1932):  1-12;  Anton  Vogtle,  Die 
Tugend-  und  Lasterkaialoge  im  Neuen  Testament:  Exege- 
tisch ,  religions-  und  jormgeschichtlich  unler  six  hi,  NTAbh 
16,  4.5  (Munster  i.W.:  1936);  Siegfried  Wibbing, 

Die  Tugend-  und  Lasterkaialoge  im  Neuen  Testament  und 
ihre  Traditionsgeschichte  unter  besonderer  Berucksichtigung 
der  Qumran-Texte ,  BZNW  25  (Berlin:  1959).  Rich 
comparative  material  for  the  NT  catalogs  of  vices  is 
also  available  in  the  writings  of  Lucian  of  Samosata. 
Cf.  Betz,  Lukian,  185—94,  When  treating  Col  3:5, 
Wibbing,  Tugend-  und  Lasterkaialoge ,  1 1 2f  refers  to 
CD  IV,  17-19:  “fornication”  (num  =  Topvtla) ; 
“covetousness”  (pm  =xXeov€{«i);  “impurity” 
([np DH]  HDD  =  AxaBapaia);  “idolatry’  (’inn  13  bn 
12c  =  ct&oXoXarpta) .  The  context  accentuates  sexual 
sins,  covetousness  and  idolatry.  CD  IV,  17-19,  how¬ 
ever,  has  neither  a  fivefold  schema  nor  an  exact 
correspondence  with  Col  3:5 — “passion”  (tA0os) 

is  absent.  Cf.  also  Braun,  Qumran  1,  p.  232. 

9  Jewish  polemic  argued:  the  pagans  are  idolaters  and 
therefore  entangled  in  every  vice  (cf.  Wisd  Sol  1 3— 
14).  Easton,  “Ethical  Lists,”  has  highlighted  the 
presuppositions  of  the  Hellenistic— Jewish  apologetics 
which  are  visible  in  the  NT  catalogs  of  vices  and 
virtues. 

10  Cf.l  Thess  4:3;  Gal  5:19-21;  1  Cor  5:10f;  6:9f; 


2  Cor  12:21 ;  Eph  5:3;  1  Tim  l:9f. 

1 1  Cf.  Vdgtle,  Tugend-  und  Lasterkaialoge ,  223—25;  Frie¬ 
drich  Hauck  and  Siegfried  Schulz,  TDNT  6,  593f. 

12  The  Jews  considered  the  Gentiles  unclean.  And  in 
the  Jewish  point  of  view  the  Gentiles’  immorality 
stemmed  from  this  uncleanness.  The  Jew  proudly 
referred  to  the  sexual  purity  which  was  preserved  in 
Judaism.  Cf.  the  evidence  in  Billerbeck  3,  pp.  62-74. 

13  Cf.  1  Thess  4:7;  Gal  5:19;  2  Cor  12:21;  Rom  1:24; 
Eph  5:3,  5.  Alsocf.  Friedrich  Hauck,  TDNT  427- 
29. 

14  P.Jouon,  “Note  sur  Colossi ens  III,  5-11,”  Recherches 
de  Science  Religieuse  26  (1936):  185-89  has  called 
special  attention  to  the  points  of  contact  that  exist 
between  Col  3:5—1 1  and  Gal  5 : 19— 21 . 

15  Cf.  Vogtle,  Tugend-  und  Lasterkaialoge ,  208-10;  Wil¬ 
helm  Michaelis,  TDNT  5,926-30. 

16  This  is  the  Jewish  use  of  this  word.  Cf.  Ps-Phocylides 
194:  “For  Eros  is  not  God,  and  passion  is  destructive 
of  absolutely  everything”  (oft  yap  tptos  8e6s  coti, 
tA0os  6’  dtfrjXop  axAvru v  [Trans.]). 

17  The  noun  “desire”  (eiriBvpLa)  can  also  be  used  oc¬ 
casionally  in  a  positive  sense,  e.g.,  Lk  22:15;  1  Thess 
2:17;  Phil  1:23.  Likewise,  the  verb  “to  desire”  («ri- 
Ovpeip)  can  be  used  in  a  positive  sense,  e.g.,  Mt 
13:17;  Lk  17:22;  1  Tim  3:1;  Heb  6:11;  1  Pt  1:12. 

Cf.  Friedrich  Buchsel,  TDNT  3, 168-71. 
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Colossians  3:5-17 


leads  to  idolatry;  because,  when  led  astray  through 
money,  men  name  as  gods  those  who  are  not  gods”  (i ) 
4>t\apyvpla  tt pos  €i5coXa  68r}yel}  8tl  ev  TrXbi^f  8l* 
apyvpiov  tovs  prj  6vtcls  Seovs  bvop.h$ov<n  Testjudah 
19:1). 22  The  critical  judgment,  leveled  against  “covetous¬ 
ness”  already  in  Jewish  exhortation,23  is  evident  also  in 
the  short  relative  clause,  which  refers  to  what  “covetous¬ 
ness”  invariably  brings  in  its  train:  “which  is  idolatry” 
€<ttiv  r)  eidajXoXaTpia).  Man  can  only  serve  one 
lord — God  or  Mammon  (Mt  6:24  par;  Lk  1 6 : 1 3) . 24  If  he 
sets  his  heart  on  wealth,  he  adores  false  gods  and  aban¬ 
dons  the  one  true  God.  Therefore  a  “covetous  person” 
(irXeoveKTijs)  is  an  “idolater”  (eidcjXoXaTpTjs  Eph  5:5). 
Although  there  is  no  further  mention  of  opposition  to 
pagan  vices  in  the  context  of  Col,  the  traditional  warning 
against  “idolatry”  (etScoXoXarpta)  is  firmly  main¬ 
tained.25  Sexual  aberrations  and  evil  will  may  estrange 
man  from  God  and  drive  him  to  the  worship  of  false  gods. 
But  the  danger  of  “covetousness”  is  stressed  very  emphat¬ 


ically  because  it  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  “idolatry.”26 
■  6  God  will  punish  all  that27  and  deliver  the  judgment 
it  deserves.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  catalog  of  vices  refer¬ 
ence  is  frequently  made  to  the  future  judgment.28  This  is 
also  the  case  here  in  the  reminder  that  God’s  wrath  is 
coming  because  of  the  evil  deeds  of  men.  The  concept 
“wrath”  (opyrj)  does  not  indicate  an  emotion  of  God — 
in  view  of  the  many  abominable  deeds  of  men,  fits  of 
wrath  should  have  seized  him  long  ago !  Rather  opyi) 
is  God’s  judgment  of  wrath  (cf.  1  Thess  1:10;  2 : 1 6) , 29 
which  befalls  all  sinful  and  evil  actions  of  men  and  sum¬ 
mons  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  before  its  court  (Rom 
1:18-3:20). 30 


18  The  adjective  “evil**  (k(lkt)v)  is  absent  in  manu¬ 
scripts  p46  G. 

19  Cf.  also  Gal  5:24;  Rom  1 :24;  6:12;  7:7f;  13:14.  The 
words  “passion”  and  “desire”  also  occur  together  in 
1  Thess  4:5:  “not  in  the  passion  of  desire  like  heathen 
who  do  not  know  God”  {pi}  ev  iradei  emJSvplas 
Kadairep  Kai  ra  Wvi)  ra  pi)  eh 56ra  t6v  deov). 

20  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  258, 1 :  “The  addition  of 
the  relative  clause  “which  . .  .”  (ijns  . .  .)  occasions 
the  use  of  the  article  by  making  the  preceding  noun 
definite.” 

21  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT 6,  266-74. 

22  Cf.  the  negative  evaluation  placed  on  “possessions, 
wealth”  (]1H)  in  the  writings  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity.  The  godless,  the  Kittim  and  the  evil  priest, 
strive  after  “possessions,  wealth”  (]in)  with  violence 
and  deceit  (1  QpHab  VI,  1 ;  VIII,  Ilf;  IX,  5f;  IQS 
X,  19:  XI,  2,  etc.).  The  members  of  the  community, 
however,  renounce  their  own  property  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  goods  to  the  “common  fund”  (]1H) 
which  is  used  for  the  entire  community  (IQS  I,  12f; 
III,  2;  V,  2f;  VI,  17-19,  22,  etc.). 

23  Cf.  also  the  sharp  censure  of  covetousness  found  in 
Philo,  Spec.  leg.  1,  23-27 ;  further  examples  from  the 
writings  of  Philo  can  be  found  in  Gerhard  Delling, 
TDNT  6,270. 

24  Direct  dependence  on  a  saying  of  Jesus,  as  proposed 
among  others  by  Delling,  TDNT  6,  271,  can  hardly 
be  assumed.  The  critique  of  “covetousness”  is  based 
on  a  value  judgment  common  to  Judaism  and  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity.  Cf.  the  evidence  in  Billerbeck  2, 

p.  190;  3,  p.  606f. 


25  Easton,  “Ethical  Lists,”  p.  6,  maintains  that  the 
catalog  originally  consisted  of  six  members;  “idol¬ 
atry”  was  the  sixth.  Since  the  Colossians,  however, 
did  not  have  to  be  admonished  with  respect  to  idol¬ 
atry,  Paul  mentioned  idolatry  only  in  a  relative 
clause.  The  proposal,  however,  that  the  list  was 
originally  made  up  of  six  members  is  improbable  (cf. 
above  p.  137  on  the  fivefold  schema).  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  train  of  thought  explicated  in  the  relative 
clause  (“covetousness”  and  “idolatry”  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected)  was  adopted  from  the  tradition. 

26  Cf.  also  Pol.  Phil.  11:2:  “If  any  man  does  not  abstain 
from  avarice,  he  will  be  defiled  by  idolatry  and  shall 
be  judged  as  if  he  were  among  the  Gentiles  who 
‘know  not  the  judgment  of  God’  ”  (Si  quis  non  se 
abstinuerit  ab  avaritia,  ab  idolatria  coinquinabitur 
et  tamquam  inter  gentes  judicabitur,  qui  ignorant 
judicium  domini).  The  term  “idolatry”  frequently 
occurs  in  catalogs  of  vices.  Cf.  Gal  5:20;  1  Cor  5 : 1  Of; 
6:9;  10:7,  14;  Eph  5:5;  1  Pt  4: 3;  Rev  21 :8;  22: 1 5 
and  consult  Friedrich  Biichsel,  TDNT  2,  380. 

27  The  prepositional  phrase  “on  account  of  that”  {bi 
a)  refers  to  the  vices  listed  in  v  5.  The  variant  read¬ 
ing  of  D  *  G,  “on  account  of  this”  (<$£.’  6),  is  clearly 
secondary. 

28  Cf.  1  Thess  4 : 3-6 ;  1  Cor  5 : 1  Of ;  6 : 9 ;  Rom  1:18-32. 

29  Cf.  Gustav  Stahlin,  TDNT  5,  419-47. 

30  In  dependence  on  Eph  5:6  the  manuscripts  Up  $  G  pi 
lat  sy  add:  “upon  the  sons  of  disobedience”  (€7 rt  tovs 
vlovs  tt) s  d-ireideias) .  Nevertheless,  the  “shorter 
reading,”  attested  to  by  p46  B  d  sa  ClemAlex  Ephr 
Ambst,  certainly  offers  the  original  text. 
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■  7  The  believers  also  once  lived  in  such  vices. 3 1  The 
words  “and  you”  ( Kai  vpeis)  apply  the  traditional  list  of 
vices  to  the  readers32  and  recall  their  pre-Christian  past. 
They  conducted  their  lives33  in  evil  actions,  lived  in 
shameful  doings34  and  were  dead  in  their  sins  (cf.  2:13; 
Eph  2 : 1  f) .  Nevertheless,  what  once  was  is  now  defini¬ 
tively  erased  and  removed  by  the  death  which  was 
experienced  with  Christ  in  baptism.  Therefore,  the  past 
is  replaced  by  the  present  which  from  now  on  has  sole 
validity. 

■  8  Consequently,  what  the  Christian  life  must  be  now 
is  contrasted  to  what  it  once  was  (cf.  1 :21f) 35 :  to  put 
aside  everything  which  once  was  done  in  the  evil  will  and 
wicked  action  of  the  old  man.36  The  imperative  “put 
away”  (airddeade)  corresponds  to  Pauline  baptismal 
exhortation:  “let  us  therefore  put  away  the  works  of 
darkness”  (a7ro0ayie0a  ovv  ra  epy a  rod  <tk6tovs  Rom 
13:12;  cf.  Eph  4:22;  1  Pt  2:1). 

The  vices  that  have  to  be  put  away  are  again  listed  in 
a  five-member  catalog  which  originated  in  the  tradition. 
The  readers  are  once  more  addressed  by  “and  you” 

(/cat  v/iels)  and  shown  what  they  have  to  do  now  in  con¬ 
trast  to  their  past.  The  sins  that  should  be  put  off  have 
to  do  with  angry  passion,  evil  mind,  and  slander  which 
poison  and  destroy  the  relationships  between  men. 
Whoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  “shall  be  liable  to 
judgment”  (Ivoxos  tcrrat  rfj  Kplaei  Mt  5:22). 37  There¬ 


fore,  “wrath”  {6pyr})  must  be  done  away  with.38  To¬ 
gether  with  wrath,  vehement  rage,  “anger”  (dvpbs), 
should  disappear  (cf.  Eph  4:31).  There  is  no  material 
difference  between  “wrath”  and  “vehement  rage,  an¬ 
ger.”39  A  rage  of  anger  belongs  to  the  “works  of  the 
flesh”  (cpYa  rrjs  aap/c6s  Gal  5:19f),  which  must  be 
found  no  more  in  the  community  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor 
12:20).  Along  with  them  every  type  of  “malice”  must 
vanish,  since  it  ruins  social  intercourse.40  A  wicked  dispo¬ 
sition  expresses  itself  in  evil  speech.  The  word  jftXaa- 
< frrj/jLia,  which  often  occurs  in  catalogs  of  vices,  means 
“slander,”  the  conscious  telling  of  falsehood.41  Under  no 
circumstances  must  the  Christian  do  this.  Therefore, 
the  command  states:  “not  to  tell  lies  about  anybody” 

(/ urjSeva  (3\a<r<t>T)fieLV  Tit  3:2).  Consequently,  altxxpo- 
\oyia ,42  every  kind  of  abusive  language  from  man’s 
mouth,  is  also  forbidden.43  Since  what  was  once  had  to 
yield  in  baptism  to  the  now  of  Christian  existence,  this 
prior  decision  should  and  must  be  made  reality  in  obe¬ 
dience.  Consequently:  also  you  must  put  away  all  these 
things! 

■  9  “Do  not  lie44  to  one  another”  (/xV)  \f/ev8e<rde  els 
aWrjXovs)  continues  the  series  of  imperatives  and  is  con¬ 
nected  most  immediately  with  the  previously  mentioned 
concepts  “slander”  and  “abusive  language.”  Within 
the  Christian  community,  truth  alone  is  allowed  to 
speak.45  The  phrase  “to  one  another”  (els  dXX^Xous) 


31  The  prepositional  phrase  “in  which”  (tv  ols)  is 
used  of  the  vices  mentioned  in  v  5.  If,  however,  one 
reads  “upon  the  sons  of  disobedience”  (ewi  rovs 
viovs  rfjs  awtidtias)  at  the  end  of  v  6,  then  tv  ols 
(among  them)  would  refer  to  the  “sons  of  disobe¬ 
dience.” 

32  Cf.  Vogtle,  Tugend-  und  Lasterkataloge,  19;  Jervell, 
Imago  Deit  235. 

33  Concerning  “to  conduct  oneself”  (irtpurarttv  = 

"|  ^n)  cf.  above  p.  27  on  1 : 10. 

34  Allusion  is  again  made  to  the  vices  by  “in  these 
things”  ( tv  Tobrots).  Manuscripts  $  G  pm  read:  “in 
them”  {tv  abrols). 

35  In  Greek  vss  7,  8a  are  arranged  in  chiastic  order: 

(a)  tv  ols  (b)  Kai  vptls  (c)  TrtpitTrarrjoaTt  (d)  To¬ 
rt.  (d)  vvvt  6t  (c)  b.T 66t<rdt  (b)  Kai  vptls  (a)  rd 
Trkvra  [(a)  in  which  (b)  you  also  (c)  conducted 
your  lives  (d)  once,  (d)  but  now  (c)  put  off  (b)  you 
also  (a)  all  these].  Cf.  P.  Tachau,  ‘ Eins V  und  ‘  Jetzi * 
im  Neuen  Testament ,  Unpub.  Diss.  (Gottingen:  1968), 
126. 

36  Heb  12:1;  Jas  1:21;  1  Pt  2:1  also  link  the  verb  “to 
put  away,  off”  ( iLirorWtaOat )  with  “all”  (Tas/ 


Trav).  Cf.  E.  Kamlah,  Die  Form  der  katalogischen 
Pardnese  im  Neuen  Testament ,  WUNT  7  (Tubingen: 
1964),  183:  “The  object  of  the  putting  off  is  always 
designated  as  a  totality.  It  is  the  entire  sinful  nature 
that  is  thus  described.” 

37  The  vice  “wrath”  (6pyq)  corresponds  to  O'BK  "lisp 
in  the  catalog  of  vices  in  1  QS  IV,  10.  Cf.  Wibbing, 
Tugend-  und  Lasterkatalogey  94. 

38  On  the  negative  appraisal  of  human  wrath  in  the 
NT  cf.  Stahlin,  TDNT 5,  420f. 

39  Cf.  Friedrich  Biichsel,  TDNT  3, 167f. 

40  Cf.  1  Cor  5:8;  14:20;  Rom  1 :29;  Eph  4:31.  Cf.  fur¬ 
ther  Walther  Grundmann,  TDNT  3,  482-84.  The 
word  “malice”  («a>aa)  corresponds  to  yn  in  the 
catalog  of  vices  in  1  QS  IV,  11.  Cf.  Wibbing,  Tu¬ 
gend-  und  Lasterkataloge  y  94. 

41  Cf.  Mk  7:22  par;  Eph  4:31;  1  Tim  6:4;  2  Tim  3:2. 
Cf.  further  Hermann  Wolfgang  Beyer  TDNT  1, 
621-25.  On  “slander”  iffKa<j<fyqp.ia)  compare  the 
Hebrew  O’Dni  }wb  of  1  QS  IV,  11 ;  CD  V,  12.  Cf. 
Wibbing,  Tugend-  und  Lasterkataloge t  93. 

42  This  word  only  occurs  here  in  the  NT.  Cf.  Bauer, 
s.v.  Its  meaning  is  spelled  out  in  the  catalog  of  sins  of 
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should  in  no  way  be  taken  to  mean  that  Christians  could 
take  the  question  of  truth  less  seriously  when  speaking 
to  non-Christians.  Rather  the  author  is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  immediate  life  situation  in  which  the 
Christian  exists  and  must  prove  himself.  Here,  in  daily 
contact  with  the  brothers,  he  must  live  up  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  unconditional  veracity. 

The  verb  forms  “put  off”  (kTrtKbvahpLtvoL)  and  “put 
on”  (ev8v<raji€voL)  emphatically  stress  the  relationship 
to  baptism.46  Since  both  participles  are  aorists,  they 
could  describe  the  past  event  of  baptism,  which  should  be 
determinative  of  the  present;  thus  they  would  be  con¬ 
strued  as  genuine  participles.47  Nevertheless,  it  is  far 
more  plausible  to  understand  these  verb  forms  as  im¬ 
peratives  continuing  a  sequence  of  admonitions.  The 
imperative  “do  not  lie”  (fJLt)  \ pevSeade)  precedes  them 
(v  9)  and  the  command  “put  on”  (evdvaaade  v  12) 
follows.48  The  parallel  Eph  4:24  clearly  supports  trans¬ 
lating  them  as  imperatives:  “put  on49  the  new  man, 
created  after  the  likeness  of  God”  (evdvcraadaL  top  /ccu- 
vov  avdpcoTTOV  top  Kara  deop  KTurOivTa ),  which  agrees 
with  the  use  of  “to  put  on”  (evdveadai)  in  the  context 
of  baptismal  exhortation:  “put  on  the  Lord  Jesus”  (ev- 
dvaaade  top  tcvpiop  ’Irjaovv  Rom  13:14);  “let  us  put 
on  the  armor  of  light”  (evdvacofJLeda  8e  ra  67rXa  tov 
<I)(j0t6s  Rom  13:1 2). 50 The  doubly  composite  verb  “to 
put  off”  ( a7r€K8veadai )  occurs  only  in  Col  (cf.  2:15) 


where  it  recalls  the  phrase  “putting  off  the  body  of  the 
flesh”  {6ltt€k8v(Ji^  tov  acopaTos  ttJs  a  apt (6s  2:1 1).51  In 
other  instances  the  verb  &tot idead at  (“to  take  off”) 
which  is  put  in  contrast  with  “to  put  on”  (evdveo'dai) 
appears  more  frequently  in  exhortatory  contexts.52 

The  image  of  putting  off  and  putting  on  a  garment  was 
widespread  in  the  ancient  world  and  was  used  in  the 
mystery  religions  in  order  to  interpret  the  action  of  initia¬ 
tion.  The  account,  e.g.,  that  Apuleius  gives  in  the  Meta¬ 
morphoses  of  Isis’  rites  describes  how  the  initiate  was 
clothed  in  twelve  robes  during  the  initiation  ceremony 
and  received  a  garment  adorned  with  images  of  ani¬ 
mals.  53  The  putting  on  of  the  garment  consecrated  him, 
i.e.  he  was  filled  with  the  powers  of  the  cosmos  and  expe¬ 
rienced  within  himself  a  physical-substantial  transforma¬ 
tion  by  which  he  received  a  share  of  the  divine  power  of 
life.54  Gnostic  texts  understand  the  image  of  putting  on  or 
receiving  the  garment  as  expressing  that  the  redemption 
had  come  true,  a  redemption  which  is  accomplished  while 
man  is  taken  up  into  the  divine  world  and  suffused  with 
its  light  and  power. 55  When  Paul  employs  the  image  of 
putting  off  and  putting  on,  he  describes  neither  an  on¬ 
tological  transformation  of  man  nor  the  release  of  a  divine 
kernel  so  as  to  allow  it  to  develop  fully  and  to  let  man  pos¬ 
sess  salvation.  Rather,  the  image  illustrates  the  change  of 
rule  that  has  taken  place  in  baptism.  The  baptized  have 
been  transferred  into  the  domain  of  Christ’s  rule  and 


the  tongue  which  Jas  3:1-12  lists. 

43  Manuscripts  G  aeg  Ambst  add  the  words:  “let  not 
proceed”  (pif  eKTropevea’dio) . 

44  Manuscript  p46  places  the  subjunctive  {f/evbrjcrde) 
after  “not”  (pi]).  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  364,  3. 

45  God  cannot  lie  (cf.  Heb  6:18).  Therefore,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  too  must  not  lie  (cf.  Gal  1 : 20 ;  2  Cor  11:31;  Rom 
9:1 ;  1  Tim  2:7,  etc.) 

46  On  3:9-11  special  reference  should  be  made  to 
Kasemann,  Leib  Christi ,  147-50;  Eltester,  Eikon  im 
NT,  156-64;  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  231-56, 

47  This  is  the  opinion  of  Abbott,  Masson,  ad  loc. ;  Chris¬ 
tian  Maurer,  TDNT  6,  644  n.  5;  Jervell,  Imago  Dei , 
236;  Otto  Merk,  Handein  aus  Glauben:  Die  Motivierun- 
gen  der  paulinischen  Ethikt  Mar  burger  Theologische 
Studien  5  (Marburg:  1968),  205.  Joiion,  “Colossiens 
III,  5-11,”  186f,  takes  “put  off”  {inriKhvakpivoi) 
and  “put  on”  (kvbvohp.tvoC)  as  dependent  on  the 
imperative  “put  away”  (hirdOccdc  v  8),  so  that  they 
actually  have  a  present  meaning.  Putting  off  and 
putting  on  is  an  act  that  lasts  throughout  one’s  life. 

48  On  the  use  of  the  participle  in  an  imperatival  sense, 
cf.  above  p.  32,  n.  1  on  1 : 12.  Cf.  further  the  ex¬ 


planation  in  Lighlfoot,  ad  loc.,  and  Larsson,  Christus , 
197f,  who,  however,  wants  to  construe  the  participles 
as  subjunctive-participles. 

49  Whether  one  reads  the  infinitive  or  the  imperative 
(evbvoacrdc)  which  is  found  in  p46  B*  N  K  69  al  lat 
sy  ClemAlexpl. 

50  Cf.  further  1  Thess  5:8:  “put  on  the  breastplate  of 
faith  and  love”  (kvbvo apfuoi  dupana  TrLcrrews  teat 
&y&7 njs) ;  Eph  6:11:  “put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God”  (kvbvcr acrOt  ri)v  TravoTrXLay  tov  0eoD);  Eph 
6:14:  “having  put  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous¬ 
ness”  {kvbvoap.€voi  t6v  dkpaKa  rrjs  biKcuo<rvvT}s) . 

51  Eph  4:22  has:  “Put  off  the  old  man”  (aTroBkadaL 
vpas  . . .  rdv  TraXauii'  aySpcoirov). 

52  Cf.  1  Thess  5:8;  Gal  3:27;  Rom  13:12, 14;  Eph  4:24; 
6:11, 14. 

53  Cf.  Lohse,  “Taufe,”  31 6f. 

54  Apuleius,  Metamorph.  11, 24. 

55  The  evidence  can  be  found  in  Kasemann,  Leib  Christi , 
87-94;  Eltester,  Eikon  im  NT ,  160;  Albrecht  Oepke, 
Der  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Galater  in  Theologischer 
Handkommentar  zum NT  9  (Berlin:  21957),89f; 
idem,  TDNT  2,  318-21 ;  Schlier,  Galater ,  173f.  Gnos- 
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are  called  to  conduct  their  lives  in  obedience.  Therefore, 
they  need  words  of  exhortatory  encouragement  and  of 
comforting  support  on  their  way.  Consequently,  to  the 
statement  “for  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into 
Christ  have  put  on  Christ”  (6001  yap  e is  Xpiarov  eflair- 
Ti<j6r)T€ ,  XpKTTOV  hedvaaade  Gal  3:27)  the  admoni¬ 
tion  must  be  added :  “but  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 
(aXXa  evdvaaade  rov  Kvpiov  ’Irjaovv  Xptarbv  Rom 
13:14).  This  admonition  demands  of  the  Christian  that 
he  actualize  what  has  already  happened,  that  he  accept 
what  God  has  done  for  him,  and  that,  in  obedience, 
he  enter  into  the  new  life  given  him  in  baptism. 56 

What  must  be  put  aside  is  the  old  man,  who — and  here 
the  image  almost  breaks  down — not  only  adheres  to  man 
like  a  garment,  but  who  is  man  himself.  He  must  hand 
himself  over  to  death  because  “our  old  self  has  been 
crucified”  (6  7raXatos  rjp&v  avOpcciros  avveaTavpcoOr) 
Rom  6:6). 57  Since  he  has  already  died,  he  must  now  be 
laid  to  rest58  “with  his  practices”59  (<rvv  rats  irpa^eaiv 
avrov),  with  his  manner  of  conduct  and  action  (cf. 

Rom  8:13)  as  it  had  been  described  in  the  catalog  of 
vices. 

■  10  The  “new  man”  (vtos  avOptoiroi)  must  be  put  on 


in  place  of  the  old  man.60  The  Greek  word  vios  (new), 
here  in  contrast  to  iraXatbs  (old),  means  the  same  thing 
as  the  Greek  word  Kaivbs  (new).61  If  anyone  is  “in 
Christ”  (iv  Xptarw),  he  is  a  “new  creation”  ( Kaivi) 
Kriais  Gal  6:1 5;  2  Cor  5:17).  God’s  eschatological  new 
creation  is  described  here  with  reference  to  Gen  1 :26f. 

To  be  sure,  this  reference  does  not  consist  of  an  explicit 
Scripture  citation,  but  originated  in  the  adopted  cate¬ 
chetical  tradition  which  in  turn  relied  on  Gen  1 :26f.62 
Col  does  not  speak  of  putting  on  Christ  like  Gal  3 :27 
and  Rom  13:14.  Rather  it  exhorts  to  put  on  the  “new 
man,”  who  is  formed  according  to  the  Creator’s  “image” 
(uk&v)  63  which,  in  fact,  is  Christ  (cf.  1:15),  and  who 
must  be  renewed  “in  knowledge”  (els  €7riyvo)aLv) .  The 
new  creation  accomplished  in  baptism  is  thus  realized 
in  constant  “renewal”  (avaKalvoMTis) :  “our  inner  [scil. 
man]  is  being  renewed  daily”  (6  tjjjlcjv  [scil.  av6- 
pCi)7ros\  avaKaivovrai  rjpipq,  Kal  rjpipq,  2  Cor  4: 16). 64 
The  new  man  is  being  created  “according  to  the  image 
of  his  creator”  (/car*  eUbva  rod  Krlaavros  avrbv).6s 
While  Rom  8:29  talks  about  a  future  fulfillment:  “those 
whom  he  foreknew  he  also  predestined  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son”  (oOs  irpoeyvco,  Kal  Tpowpiaev 


ticism,  however,  cannot  speak  of  the  putting  off  of 
the  old  man  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man.  For 
it  deals  with  the  release  of  the  Pneuma-Ego,  which 
must  be  awakened  from  prison  and  sleep  and  brought 
to  its  realization. 

56  Cf.  Bornkamm,  “Baptism  and  New  Life,”  Early 
Christian  Experience ,  71-86. 

57  On  Paul’s  use  of  the  concept  “old”  (iraXatos)  cf. 
Heinrich  Seesemann,  TDNT  5,  719f. 

58  Cf.  1  Cor  5:7:  Since  the  eschatological  feast  of  pass- 
over  has  already  begun  with  Christ’s  expiatory 
death,  it  is  high  time  to  cleanse  out  “the  old  leaven” 
(rijv  TraXcuav  £vp.T]v). 

59  On  the  term  “practice”  (irpafts)  cf.  Christian 
Maurer,  TDNT  6,  642-44. 

60  It  is  important  “to  be  able  to  state  that  no  parallel  to 
this  unique  concept  has  been  found  in  non-Christian 
sources”  (Jervell,  Imago  Deiy  240).  The  image  can¬ 
not  be  derived  from  Gnosticism  (cf.  Kasemann,  Leib 
Christi,  147f).  For  in  Gnostic  texts  “there  is  no  idea 
of,  nor  can  there  be  any  idea  of  an  old  and  a  new 
man.  For  the  inner  man,  the  Spirit-Image  (Pneuma- 
Eikon)  in  man,  is  the  Anthropos  himself”  (Jervell, 
Imago  Dei ,  241).  Judaism  knew  of  the  expectation 
that  at  the  end  of  days  splendor  and  glory,  which 
had  been  lost  through  Adam’s  fall,  would  be  re¬ 
stored  (evidence  in  Billerbeck  1 ,  p.  1 1),  but  it  did 


not  know  the  antithesis  between  the  old  and  the  new 
man.  Cf.  also  Robin  Scroggs,  The  Last  Adam:  A 
Study  in  Pauline  Anthropology  (Philadelphia:  Fortress 
Press,  1966),  29-32;  54-58.  Kamlah,  Form ,  204  re¬ 
fers  to  Philo’s  treatment  of  the  ideal  and  the  earthly 
man.  This  concept,  however,  is  surely  not  a  possible 
direct  source  for  the  Pauline  contrast  between  the 
old  and  new  man,  mainly  because  in  Philo  there 
is  not  the  least  trace  of  an  eschatological  referent. 

Cf.  also  Merk,  Handelny  206. 

61  Cf.  Eph  4:24:  “put  on  the  new  man”  (evdvaaaOcu 
t6v  Kcuvdv  avdpwTTOv).  When  Col  3:10  has  veos 
(new)  instead  of  kclivos  (new),  the  reason  is  prob¬ 
ably  stylistic,  for  the  participle  t6v  iLvanaivobfievov 
(being  renewed)  follows  immediately.  Cf.  also  1  Cor 
5:7  where  “new  lump”  ( vkov  <f>vpap,a)  is  set  over 
against  the  “old  leaven”  (iraXata  £vpr]).  On  the 
concept  “new  man”  {veos  avdpaiiros)  cf.  Joachim 
Jeremias,  TDNT  1,  36 5f;  Johannes  Behm,  TDNT 
4,  898-901 ;  Roy  A.  Harrisville,  “The  Concept  of 
Newness  in  the  New  Testament,”  JBL  74  (1955): 
69-79. 

62  Cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Deiy  232. 

63  Concerning  the  concept  “image”  {eltc <j)v)  cf.  above 
pp.  46-48  on  1:15. 

64  It  is  not  the  old  man  or  primeval  man  that  is 

being  renewed,  but  the  new  man  created  in  baptism. 
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avppbp<j>ovs  elvat  rfjs  eUdvos  tov  uloG  auroG) ;  here, 
conformity  to  the  image  is  described  as  something  that 
is  already  present  reality.  Nevertheless,  this  image  of  God 
has  not  been  given  as  a  secure  piece  of  property  to  the 
person  baptized  into  Christ.  Rather  it  places  him  under 
the  imperative  to  prove  in  his  conduct  his  confession 
of  Christ  as  the  “image  of  God”  (eiK<l)V  roG  deov).66  The 
participle  “being  renewed”  (tov  avdKCuvovfievov)  lays 
stress  on  the  exhortation.  Just  as  the  old  man  together 
with  his  practices  has  to  be  removed,  so  too  must  the  new 
man  be  renewed  in  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  obedience 
laid  upon  him.  The  “knowledge”  (eiriyvcjoaLs)61  which 
the  new  man  has  attained  means  the  ability  to  recognize 
God’s  will  and  command  (cf.  1 :9) . 68  The  old  man  did 
not  possess  this  knowledge.69  The  new  man,  however, 
should  conduct  his  life  in  conformity  to  the  creator’s  will. 
■  11  What  separates  men  from  one  another  in  the 
world — which  of  course  still  exists — has  been  abolished 
in  the  community  of  Jesus  Christ.  Among  those  who 


belong  to  Christ  “there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek;  there  is 
neither  slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female; 
for  you  are  all  one  in  Jesus  Christ”  ( ovk  evi  TouSaios 
ovdl  *'E XXrjv,  ovk  evi  doGXos  ovbt  eXeWepos,  ovk  evi 
apoev  /cat  OtjX it  ttcl vres  yap  vpeis  els  eare  ev  Xptaraj 
*I7)<tov  Gal  3:28).  For  “we  were  all  baptized  into  one 
body — Jews  or  Greeks,  slaves  or  free”  (rjpels  TT&VTes  eis 
h>  accpa  e^aivTiaQ^pev }  el We  TouGatot  e'ire  "E XX??- 
ves,  el We  GoGXot  elre  eXeWepoi  1  Cor  12:13).  Also  the 
series  introduced  here  deals  with  the  unity  in  Christ 
which  is  grounded  in  baptism.  That  Greeks  and  Jews  are 
the  first  ones  mentioned  in  this  series  corresponds  to 
tradition,70  even  though,  in  distinction  to  Gal  3:28  and 
1  Cor  12:13,  “Greek”  (*'EXXi?p)  comes  first.71  The  Jew 
knew  that  as  a  member  of  the  chosen  people  of  God  he 
was  separated  from  the  Gentiles,  whose  outstanding 
representatives  were  the  Greeks.  The  Gospel,  however,  is 
addressed  to  all,  “to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek” 


Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  244f,  correctly  rejects  Kasemann’s 
interpretation:  “The  sense  of ‘renewal’  becomes 
clear  when  one  realizes  that  the  image  (eikon)  is  in¬ 
deed  the  fallen  primeval  man.  In  so  far  as  the  prime¬ 
val  man  is  at  the  same  time  redeemer,  he  is  renewed 
to  become  the  true  image  (eikon)  of  God  and  now 
has  knowledge  of  God  and  of  himself  as  ‘inner  man,' 
who  is  likewise  the  Christ  who  fills  all  in  all”  (Kase- 
mann,  Leib  Christi ,  148).  Neither  grammatically  nor 
materially  can  the  participle  “being  renewed”  (ava- 
Kaivovpevov)  be  connected  with  “the  old  man” 

(tov  iraXaidv  avdpwirov).  Cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Dei, 

244,  n.  254. 

65  The  description  of  God — for  God,  not  Christ,  is 
meant  (cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  249;  Larsson,  Christus , 
205f) — as  “the  creator”  (6  Krtcas)  corresponds  to  a 
traditional  way  of  speaking  (1  Cor  11:9;  Rom  1:25; 
Eph  2 : 1 0 ;  3 : 9 ;  1  Tim  4 : 3,  etc. ) .  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling, 
“Partizipiale  Gottespradikationen  in  den  Briefen 
des  Neuen  Testaments,”  ST  17  (1963):  25.  The 
reference  here,  however,  is  not  to  the  first  creation 
(thus  Werner  Georg  Kiimmel,  Man  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  tr.  JohnJ.  Vincent  [Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
rev.  and  enlarged  ed.:  1963],  67f,  n.  78;  Merk, 
Handeln ,  207),  but  to  the  creation  of  the  new  man. 

66  Cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  248-50;  Johannes  Behm, 
TDNT  3,  453:  “The  Christian  is  to  become  a  new 
man  as  Christ  i9  the  new  man.” 

67  The  phrase  “in  knowledge”  (eis  eirlyvuicnv)  occurs 
here  in  an  absolute  sense  as  in  Phil  1:9:  “That  your 
love  may  abound  more  and  more  with  knowledge 
and  all  discernment”  (tv a  if  dy dirrj  bp&v  Itl  paX- 


Xoy  /cat  paXXov  irepiooeOy  ev  eTnyv&eet  /cat  irdoj} 
aiadrjaei). 

68  The  “knowledge”  can  neither  be  defined  as  “mo¬ 
rality”  (Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.)  nor  be  identified 
with  “conformity  to  the  image.”  Rather,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  both  (cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Dei,  255f),  it  is 
“knowledge  of  his  will”  (eTriyvwtns  to 0  deXypaTos 
avTOV  1:9).  Eltester,  Eikon ,  162  correctly  observes 
that  the  connection  between  conformity  to  the  image 
and  ethics  is  best  understood  on  the  basis  of  Jewish 
presuppositions. 

69  Cf.  Eph  4:17f;  “You  must  no  longer  live  as  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  do,  in  the  futility  of  their  minds;  they  are  dark¬ 
ened  in  their  understanding,  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God  because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them” 
(p7}K€TL  vpas  TrepLiraTelv  Kad&s  Kal  rd  Wv 77  TrepiTra- 
ret  ev  paTat,6T7iTi  tov  voos  auruii',  eaKusTiopevoi 
Tjj  diavoLq,  ovTes  a.m)\\oTput)p.evoi  Trjs  fci/ijs  tov 
deobj  5ia  tt)v  ayvoiav  tt}v  ovcrav  ev  avTols). 

70  Except  for  this  verse  the  distinction  between  Greeks 
and  Jews  is  of  no  concern  to  Col.  On  “circumcision/ 
uncircumcision”  (irepiTopi}/ a.Kpo(3v(TTia)  cf.  2:11, 
13.  The  mention  of  barbarians  and  Scythians  like¬ 
wise  has  no  connection  with  the  train  of  thought 
developed  in  the  letter.  On  “slave/free”  (6oD\os/ 
eXeWepos)  compare  the  admonition  directed  to  the 
slaves  in  3:22-25.  The  series  undoubtedly  has  been 
adopted  from  the  tradition.  Cf.  also  Gunther  Klein, 
Die  Zjwolf  Apostel:  Ur  sprung  und  Gehalt  etner  Idee, 
FRLANT  77  (Gottingen:  1961),  195. 

71  The  recipients  of  the  letter  are,  as  is  also  indicated 
here  (cf.  1 :21f;  2: 13),  Gentile  Christians. 
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(Tou£a£a>  T€  irp&TOV  /cat  *'E XXtjvl  Rom  1 :16).72  For 
in  Christ  there  is  no  longer  any  validity  either  to  the 
boundaries  between  different  nations  or  to  the  distinction 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.73  Consequently,  even 
“circumcision”  (irepiTopT])  and  “uncircumcision” 
(aKpofivaria)  have  lost  their  meaning;74  “for  neither 
circumcision  counts  for  anything,  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  a  new  creation”  (otire  yap  irepLToprj  tL  €<ttlv  o&re 
aKpofivaria,  aXXa  Kaivr\  ktLctls  Gal  6 : 1 5) . 7S  The  words 
“barbarian”  (fia pfiapos)  and  “Scythian”  (EkWtj s), 
which  follow  in  the  series,  are  no  longer  juxtaposed  to  one 
another  antithetically  but  are  an  enumerative  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  series.  The  “barbarian”  (fiapfiapos)  is  the 
non-Greek.76  This  opposition,  however,  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians  has  been  abolished  in  the  Christian 
community. 77  The  Scythians  are  cited  as  an  especially 
strange  kind  of  barbarian.  It  was  said  of  them :  “they  are 
little  better  than  wild  beasts”  (fipaxi)  t&v  drfpuov  8ia<t>e- 
povTts  Josephus,  Ap>  2,  269). 78  Besides  overcoming 


the  differences  that  distinguish  men  from  one  another  in 
the  world,  the  Christian  community  has  also  cut  through 
distinctions  of  social  position.  Whether  slave  or79  free — 
this  is  emphasized  with  great  force — the  only  thing  that 
matters  in  the  Christian  community  is  the  “new  creation” 
in  Christ.  “For  he  who  was  called  in  the  Lord  as  a  slave 
is  a  freedman  of  the  Lord.  Likewise  he  who  was  free  when 
called  is  a  slave  of  Christ”  (6  7<ip  iv  KVpiu)  KXrfOeis  <5oD- 
Xos  a7r€X€u0€pos  Kvpiov  earlv *  opoiais  6  eXevOepos 
KXrjdels  dovXds  kartv  Xpiarov  1  Cor  7:22). 80  The  au¬ 
thor  is  not  talking  about  the  natural  equality  of  all  men81 
nor  about  a  morality  that  is  binding  on  all  men.82 
Rather,  he  speaks  about  men  of  completely  diverse  origins 
who  have  been  gathered  together  in  unity  in  Christ 
through  allegiance  to  one  Lord.  True,  they  also  continue 
to  live  in  the  roles  that  the  world  assigns  to  them  as 
Greeks  or  Jews,  slaves  or  free.  But  where  the  Body  of 
Christ  exists  and  where  his  members  are  joined  together 
into  a  fellowship,  there  the  differences  which  separate 

pots  .  .  .  OffretXkTijs  €tpt)-  The  designation  “bar¬ 
barian”  also  occurs  in  1  Cor  14:11;  Acts  28:2,  4. 

78  The  Scythians  are  not  mentioned  again  in  the  NT. 
But  consult  2  Macc  4:47;  3  Macc  7:5,  and  cf.  Otto 
Michel,  TWNT 7,  448-51.  The  mention  of  the 
name  “Scythian”  is  surely  not  “motivated  by  some 
special  situation  in  Colossae”  (thus  Michel,  ibid., 

450).  Rather  it  belongs  to  the  series  adopted  from 
the  tradition. 

79  Manuscripts  A  D  *  G  pc  put  “and”  (>ca£)  between 
“slave”  (<5ouXos)  and  “free”  {kXevdepos)  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  contrast:  cf.  “Greek  and  Jew;  circumcision 
and  uncircumcision.” 

80  Cf.  Karl  Heinrich  Rengstorf,  TDNT  2,  274-76 ; 
Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT  2,  501. 

81  On  the  Stoic  concept  of  the  natural  equality  of  all 
mankind,  cf.  Seneca,  Epist.  31, 11 :  “The  soul  .  .  .  up¬ 
right,  good,  great .  .  .  may  descend  into  a  Roman 
knight  just  as  well  as  into  a  freedman’s  son  or  a  slave. 
For  what  is  a  Roman  knight,  or  a  freedman’s  son, 
or  a  slave?  They  are  mere  titles,  born  of  ambition  or 
of  wrong,”  (Animus  .  .  .  rectus,  bonus,  magnus  .  .  . 
tarn  in  equitem  Romanum  quam  in  libertinum 
quam  in  servum  potest  cadere.  Quid  est  eques  Ro- 
manus  aut  libertinus  aut  servus?  Nomina  ex  ambi- 
tione  aut  iniuria  nata).  In  the  heavenly  city  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lucian,  Hermotimus  24,  complete  equality 
exists  for  all  its  inhabitants:  “inferior  or  superior, 
noble  or  common,  bond  or  free,  simply  did  not  exist 
and  were  not  mentioned  in  the  city”  {t8 
tJ  KpeiTTw  rj  cvTraTpl&ijs  rj  &y tvvijs  rj  SovXos  rj 
kXtvdtpos  ou8t  6 Xus  tlvai  fj  Xkytadai  kv  rfj  tt^Xci). 


72  Cf.  further  1  Cor  1 : 22-24;  10:32;  Rom  2:9f;  3:9; 
10-12;  Acts  14:1;  18:4;  19:10, 17;  20:21.  Manu¬ 
scripts  D  *  G  it  vg8  put  “male  and  female”  (apaev 
/cat  dfjXv  cf.  Gal  3:28)  at  the  beginning  of  the  series. 

73  On  the  concept  “Greek”  C'EXXtjv)  in  Paul,  cf.  Hans 
Windisch,  TDNT  2,  512-16;  on  the  concept  “Jew” 
(TouSatos)  in  Paul,  cf.  Walter  Gutbrod,  TDNT  3, 
380-82. 

74  On  “uncircumcision”  (iLKpofivaTia)  cf.  Karl  Lud¬ 
wig  Schmidt,  TDNT  1,  225f;  on  “circumcision” 

(7 TepLTopT])  cf.  Rudolf  Meyer,  TDNT  6,  82f. 

75  Cf.  further  Gal  5:6;  1  Cor  7: 19;  Rom  2:25-29;  4:9- 
12.  The  antithesis  “circumcision/uncircumcision” 
is  certainly  traditional  and  in  any  case  is  not  ex¬ 
ploited  in  the  immediate  context.  Cf.  Klein,  Die 
Zwolj  Apostel,  195;  contrary  tojervell,  Imago  Dei , 

251 :  “The  author  took  up  the  formula,  but  em¬ 
ployed  it  for  his  special  purposes.” 

76  Cf.  Hans  Windisch,  TDNT  1,  546-53.  Theodor 
Hermann,  “Barbar  und  Skythe.  Ein  Erklarungs- 
versuch  zu  Kol  3, 11,”  Theologische  Blatter  9  (1930): 
106f,  cites  evidence  that  the  word  “Barbaria”  (Bap- 
/3apta)  is  occasionally  used  to  describe  the  Somali 
coast  and  a  part  of  Ethiopia.  Hence  the  contrast  here 
would  be  between  southern  and  northern  peoples, 
or  even  between  whites  and  blacks.  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  “barbarian,”  following  after  “Greek,” 
could  indicate  a  particular  nation  or  race  rather 
than  “non-Greek”  in  general.  Cf.  Windisch,  TDNT 
1,  552f. 

77  Cf.  Rom  1:14:  “I  am  under  obligation  to  both 
Greeks  and  barbarians”  f'EXXijO’tj'  T€  kclI  fia p/3A- 
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Colossians  3:5-17 


men  from  one  another  are  abolished. 

The  words  “but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all”  (d\Xd83 
Travra  tcai  tv  iraatv  Xpiards)  contrast  the  new  reality 
that  obtains  in  Christ  with  that  which  divides  men  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  said  that  the  fulness  of  salvation  will 
be  inaugurated  only  by  the  future  consummation  in 
which  God  will  be  everything  to  everyone  (1  Cor  15:28). 
Rather,  the  present  rule  of  Christ  already  inaugurates 
the  fulness  of  salvation  so  that  Christ  is  all  in  all. 04  His 
rule  embraces  everything  (cf.  1 : 1 5—20) .  Thus  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  the  new  humanity  is  grounded  in  him,  for  “all” 
(Tr&VTts)  have  been  baptized  “into  one  body”  (tls  %v 
acojua  1  Cor  12:13)  and  therefore  are  “one  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (th  tv  XpHTTu i  T Tjaov  Gal  3:28). 85 

The  fact  that  the  imperative  in  Col’s  exhortation 
is  based  on  and  developed  out  of  the  indicative  agrees 
completely  with  Pauline  theology.06  On  the  one  hand, 
indicative  statements  refer  to  salvation  as  already  appro¬ 
priated:  “you  have  been  raised  with  Christ”  (3:1) ;  “you 
have  died”  (3:3);  God  has  created  the  new  man  (3:10) ;  in 
the  new  creation  there  is  no  distinction  between  “Greek 
and  Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  slave,  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all”  (3:11).87 


Since  this  is  the  case,  the  Christians  are  admonished  to 
fulfill  what  God  has  already  accomplished:  “seek  that 
which  is  above”  (3:1);  “consider  that  which  is  above,  not 
that  which  is  on  earth”  (3:2);  “therefore,  put  to  death 
your  earthly  members”  (3:5) ;  “put  away”  (3:8) ;  “do  not 
lie  to  one  another”  (3:9);  “put  off  the  old  man  .  .  .  and 
put  on  the  new  man”  (3:9f);  “put  on  then”  (3:12).  While 
the  indicative  sentences  refer  back  to  the  passing  from 
death  to  life  already  effected  in  baptism,  the  imperatival 
admonitions  point  ahead,  into  the  actualization  of  the 
new  life  of  those  who  have  been  raised  with  Christ.  But 
whereas  Paul  in  Romans  says  that  we  have  died  to  sin  in 
baptism  “so  that  we  should  no  longer  be  enslaved  to 
sin”  (tov  prjKtTL  8ov\tvttv  ijpas  rfj  apapriq  Rom  6:6), 
Col  states:  “with  Christ  you  have  died  to  the  elements 
of  the  universe”  (&TredavtTt  avv  Xpioru;  and  tS>v 
GTOLXtiwv  tov  tcbapov  2:20).  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
enslaving  power  of  “sin”  ( apapTia )  from  whose  lordship 


Cf.  Betz,  Lukian ,  95f. 

82  Seder  Eliyyahu  Rabba  10  (ed.  Friedmann,  Wien: 

1902) — to  be  sure,  as  late  as  the  tenth  century  A.D. 
(cf.  Hermann  L.  Strack,  Introduction  to  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  Authorized  Translation  [Philadelphia: 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1931],  227f) — 
says:  “I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  both 
Gentiles  and  Israelites,  men  and  women,  slave  and 
maidservant  can  attain  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  ethical  conduct.”  Cf.  G.  Klein,  Der  dlteste 
christliche  Katechismus  und  die  jiidische  Propaganda- 
Liter  atur  (Berlin:  1909),  73;  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad loc. 

83  Manuscripts  B  $  D  G  pi  put  the  article  rd  (the) 
before  ndvra  (all). 

84  Cf.  1  Cor  15:28:  “that  God  may  be  everything  to 
every  one”  (iva  fj  6  Beds  irdvra  tv  naoiv) ;  Eph 

1 : 23:  “the  fulness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all”  {rd 
Tc\i}fHj)pa  tov  t a  ndvra  tv  wacriv  itXt] povptvov). 
The  question  whether  “in  all”  {tv  waoiv)  is  mascu¬ 
line  or  neuter  is  unanswerable.  The  passage  1 : 1 5-20 
supports  its  understanding  as  neuter.  The  immediate 
context,  however,  could  justify  construing  it  as  mas¬ 
culine:  Christ  is  in  all  the  people  who  are  “in  Christ” 
— wherever  they  come  from.  With  this  pleonastic 
expression  the  author  of  Col  wants  to  draw  attention 
to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  which  embraces  all  things. 
Thus  he  is  not  concerned  with  the  distinction  be¬ 


tween  masculine  or  neuter,  people  or  things.  Similar 
formulae  from  the  Hellenistic  world  are  cited  above, 
pp. 51f  on  1:16. 

85  Alfred  Wikenhauser,  Die  Kirche  als  der  mystische  Leib 
Christi  nach  dem  Apostel  Paulus,  (Freiburg  i.B.:  2 1940), 
163,  wants  to  speak  of  a  mystical  unity  formed  by  the 
believers  and  Christ:  “The  formula  ‘Christ  is  all  and 
in  all*  (Col  3:11)  almost  identifies  the  Christians 
with  Christ.  . . .  Christ  is  ‘all’  (ra  iravra)  insofar  as 
he  as  the  mystical  Christ  embraces  all  the  redeemed 
within  himself.  And  he  is  ‘in  all’  insofar  as  he,  as 
their  inner  man,  as  the  ‘essence  of  God’  in  them, 
represents  their  new  life-principle.”  Despite  all  the 
stress  on  unity  in  Christ,  the  difference  between 

the  believers  and  their  Lord  is  strictly  maintained. 
Therefore,  the  concept  of  mysticism  fails  to  capture 
the  real  message  of  the  passage.  Cf.  above  p.  1 34, 
n.  15  on  3:3. 

86  Cf.  Bornkamm,  “Baptism  and  New  Life,”  Early 
Christian  Experience,  71-86.  The  section  3:5-11  shows 
contacts  with  different  Pauline  baptismal  passages; 
thus,  it  presupposes  Pauline  tradition.  Sanders,  “Lit¬ 
erary  Dependence,”  p.  42f,  opts  for  literary  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  letters  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  Galatians.  Cf.  on  this  p.  182  below. 

87  Cf.  also  3:13:  “forgive  one  another  ...  as  the  Lord 
has  forgiven  you,  so  you  also  must  forgive”  (xaPl_ 
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we  have  been  snatched  through  baptism.®8  In  Romans 
and  1  Corinthians  Paul  connects  conformity  to  God’s 
image  with  the  future  resurrection  (1  Cor  15:49;  Rom 
8:29).  Colossians,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  in  baptism 
the  new  man  has  been  created  “according  to  the  image  of 
his  creator”  (/car*  eUbva  tov  Kriaavros  a vt6v  3:10). 89 
Resurrection  with  Christ  has  already  taken  place.  Life 
“with  Christ”  is  already  present — obviously  not  as  one’s 
very  own  property,  but  as  God’s  new  creation  which 
must  constantly  be  renewed  in  order  to  discern  and  fulfill 
obediently  God’s  will.  Therefore,  to  put  on  the  new  man 
means:  “Put  on,  then,  as  God’s  chosen  ones,  holy  and 
beloved,  merciful  compassion,  kindness,  humility,  meek¬ 
ness,  patience”  (3:12). 

■  12  The  word  “then,  therefore”  (o8p)  indicates  that 
the  exhortation  “put  on”  (epbvaaade)  is  seen  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  preceding  series  of  admonitions,  from 
which  it  is  somewhat  set  off  by  means  of  direct  address. 
The  phrase  “as  God’s  chosen  ones”  (d)S  e/cXe/crot  rou90 
0eoC)  is  not  meant  as  a  comparison,  as  if  Christians  try 
to  become  equals  of  the  heavenly  elect.91  Rather,  the 
community  is  addressed  as  the  chosen,  holy  and  beloved 
people  of  God.  Just  as  Israel  had  been  singled  out  by 


God  as  his  possession  (Dt  4:37;  7:7;  Ps  33:12,  etc.)  and 
the  Qumran  community  understood  itself  to  be  the 
assembly  of  the  chosen  ones,92  so  too  it  now  is  said  of  the 
Christian  community:  “But  you  are  a  chosen  race,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  God’s  own  people” 

(vfieis  yevos  Ik \ckt6v,  /3a alXtiov  tepdreujua,  Wvos 

ayiov,  Xads  ets  Trepnvo^aiv  1  Pt  2:9).  The  believers, 
who  through  baptism  belong  to  the  Lord,  are  “God’s 
elect”  (etc\€KToi  Oeov  Rom  8:33). 93  The  parallel  con¬ 
cepts  “holy”  (ayioi)  and94  “beloved”  (yyairrmivoi) 
are  added  to  “elect”  (eicXeKTol)  as  attributives.95  Those 
who  have  been  sanctified96  by  God  are  called  to  “holi¬ 
ness”  (ayiaafids  1  Thess  4:3).  They  have  experienced 
God’s  love  as  his  act  of  election97  and  therefore  should 
deal  with  other  men  in  terms  of  “love”  (dYd^).98  In 
vss  5  and  8  above,  two  lists  were  quoted,  each  naming  five 
vices  that  must  disappear  with  the  old  man.  Now  five 
virtues,  which  should  be  put  on,  are  enumerated  in  a 
catalog-like  series.  In  this  list,  the  accent  is  not  placed 
on  a  certain  disposition,99  but  on  the  action  through 
which  the  new  man  reveals  his  identity.  To  be  sure,  were 
it  only  out  of  his  own  resources,  he  would  be  incapable 
of  such  actions.  He  owes  his  new  capabilities  to  the  elec- 


£6pepoi  tavTols  . . .  nad&s  teat  6  Kvpios  kxapiaaro 
vfiiv  ovtus  kcl'l  vpeis). 

88  Moreover,  Col  makes  no  mention  of  the  role  of  the 
“Spirit”  (irvevpa)  in  determining  Christian  con¬ 
duct.  The  term  “Spirit”  (Trvevpa)  occurs  only  at 
1:8;  2 : 25 ;  “spiritual”  {irvevpaTLKhs)  only  at  1:9; 
3:16.  There  is  no  reference  to  “to  conduct  your  life 
in  the  Spirit”  or  “according  to  the  Spirit”  (irepiTra- 
T€iv  ev  TTvevpaTi  or  Kara  Trvevpa).  This  must  be 
contrasted  with  Gal  5:25:  “If  we  live  by  the  Spirit, 
let  us  also  walk  by  the  Spirit”  (ct  £&p.€V  Tryeupan, 
TTveupart  Kal  (TToix&pw)  • 

89  Cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Dei,  236,  n.  232. 

90  The  article  is  absent  in  manuscripts  A  D  *  G  pc. 

91  Thus  according  to  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.,  who  wants  to 
refer  “elect”  (ecXcKroi)  to  the  heavenly  “com¬ 
munion  of  saints”  (communio  sanctorum)  and  thus 
to  the  “angels”  (a77tXot).  The  word  “as”  (ws), 
however,  does  not  indicate  separation  or  compari¬ 
son,  but  identity. 

92  Cf.  1  QpHab  X,  13:  “God's  elect;”  V,  4:  “his  elect;” 
1  QH  XIV,  15:  “your  elect;”  4  QpPs  37  II,  5:  “the 
community  of  his  elect.” 

93  Cf.  further  Mk  13:20,  22,  27  par;  Mt  20:16  v.  /.; 
22:14;  Lk  18:7;  Rom  16:13;  2  Tim  2:10;  Tit  1:1; 

1  Pt  1 : 1  and  consult  Gottlob  Schrenk,  TDNT  4, 
181-92;  Delling,  “Merkmale  der  Kirche,”  305. 


94  The  connective  “and”  (*at)  is  absent  in  manu¬ 
scripts  B  pc. 

95  Cf.  Otto  Procksch,  TDNT  1, 107. 

96  Concerning  the  concept  “holy”  (0710s)  cf.  above 
p.  7f  on  1 :2. 

97  In  Rom  1 :7  “God's  beloved”  and  “called  to  be 
saints”  ((^amyrots  0eou,  n\i)Toh  ayioLs)  occur 
next  to  one  another.  Cf.  further  Eph  1 :4f:  “He  chose 
us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
should  be  holy  and  blameless  before  him.  He  destined 
us  in  love  to  be  his  sons  through  Jesus  Christ”  (e£e- 
Xefaro  17/ias  h  aureji  ?rpd  Kara/3oXi}s  nbapov,  tlv at 
ijpas  ayLovs  nai  dpa? povs  KartvCiiciov  a^rou,  ev 
dyciTry  irpooplaas  ypas  eis  vlodeaiap  5ia  Trjaov 
XpMTTOV  eis  clvt6v).  The  verb  form,  “having  been 
loved”  (rjyaTnjpevoi)  is  found  only  here  and  in 

1  Thess  1 :4;  2  Thess  2:13;  Jude  1 .  In  other  instances, 
“beloved”  ((^amyrot)  always  occurs. 

98  Cf.  Ethelbert  Stauffer,  TDNT  1,  49. 

99  The  proper  mind-set  or  disposition,  which  is  credit¬ 
able  in  itself  and  apart  from  any  concrete  realization 
in  action,  is  stressed  in  similar  Stoic  catalogues.  Cf. 
Epictetus,  Diss.  2,  22,  36:  “He  will  be  .  .  .  always 
straightforward  to  one  who  is  like  himself,  while  to 
one  who  is  unlike  he  will  be  tolerant,  gentle,  kindly, 
forgiving,  as  to  one  who  is  ignorant  or  is  making 

a  mistake  in  things  of  greatest  importance;  he  will 
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tion,  sanctification,  and  love  which  God  has  imparted 
to  him.  All  of  the  five  terms  that  describe  the  new  man’s 
conduct  are  used  in  other  passages  to  designate  acts  of 
God  or  of  Christ. 100  In  Rom  12:1  and  2  Cor  1 :3  “mercies” 
(oLKTipfioi)  describes  God’s  compassion.  Rom  2:4; 

1 1 :22;  Eph  2:7;  Tit  3:4  speak  of  God’s  “kindness”  (XPV~ 
(TT&rrjs).  Phil  2:8  says:  Christ  “humbled  himself’  (era- 
7 relvaxrev  £clvt6v).  In  2  Cor  10:1  the  Apostle  refers  to 
the  “meekness  of  Christ”  {irpair-qs  tov  XpurroO).101 
In  his  dealings  with  men  God  practices  “patience” 
fiOKpoOvfiia.  Rom  2:4;  9:22,  etc.).  All  these  virtues  are 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  And  in  putting  them  on,  the  re¬ 
newal  comes  to  light  which  the  new  man,  created  by  God, 
both  experiences  and  realizes. 

“Merciful  compassion” 102  is  mentioned  first. 103  The 
“kindness”  (xpyGT&njs)  which  a  man  extends  to  his 
fellow  man  is  cited  second. 104  The  virtue  “humility” 105 
(TairtLvo<l)poavvrj)  follows,  by  which  a  person  looks  up  to 
others  and  in  which  no  one  is  concerned  with  his  own 


interests,  but  each  one  is  concerned  with  the  interests  of 
others  (cf.  Phil  2:3f).  Through  “meekness”  ( TrpavTrjs ) 106 
a  Christian  helps  his  brother  to  get  back  on  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  (cf.  Gal  6:1). 107  “Patience”  ( paKpo- 
6vpla) 108  enables  one  to  wait  quietly  for  a  long  time  and 
to  exercise  forbearance. 109  All  five  concepts  show  how  a 
Christian  should  deal  with  his  fellow  man.  He  should 
stop  making  himself  and  his  interests  the  center  of  his  life, 
and  should  completely  put  himself  at  the  service  of  his 
neighbor  who  needs  his  sympathetic  readiness  and  help¬ 
ing  hand. 

■  13  The  dependent  participles  “bear  with”  (d vtxb- 
pevot)  and  “forgive”  (xo.pt>^6pevoL)  continue  the  series 
of  imperatives, 110  and  underline  once  more  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  right  action  of  the  Christians.  There  is  no 


not  be  harsh  with  anybody”  (tarai  .  .  .  t(£  piv 
opo’uo  vavri  airXu>$,  tov  S'  bvopoiov  avocTticds, 
irp^os  7T pds  abrbvj  fjpepos,  ovyyvvpiKbs  &s  irpbs 
ayvoodvra,  <bs  irpds  SiairtiTTOVTa  Trcpt  tG>v  peyi- 
obStvl  xaXcink).  Cynic-Stoic  tradition  is 
also  adopted  in  the  catalogues  of  virtues  that  Lucian 
of  Samosata  cites  in  his  writings.  Cf.  Betz,  Lukian , 
206-11. 

100  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.\  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  252f;  Lars- 
son,  Christus ,  210-20.  Merk,  Handeln ,  210,  rightly 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  should  “not  read 
the  ideas  of  imitation  or  of  the  example  of  God  or 
Christ  for  the  believers”  into  the  statement  of  3:12. 
Rather,  the  verse  is  concerned  with  the  new  domain 
of  life  opened  by  God’s  act,  in  which  the  believer 
should  conduct  his  life. 

101  Cf.  also  Mt  1 1 :29:  “I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart” 
(irpaus  elpi  Kal  raireivds  rjj  KapSlq.). 

102  On  “compassion”  ( olxTippds ),  cf.  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann,  TDNT  5,159-61. 

103  Cf.  Phil  2:1:  “if  there  is  any  affection  and  compas¬ 
sion”  (ct  ns  <nr\h.yxva-  «cii  oUcrippol).  Helmut 
Koster,  TWNT  7,557,  proposes  with  regard  to 
Col  3:12:  “This  formulation  could  scarcely  have 
arisen  without  literary  dependence  on  the  “affection 
and  compassion”  ( ov\6.yxvo.  Kal  oUcrippol)  of 
Phil  2:1.”  It  is  also  possible,  however,  to  explain 
“merciful  compassion”  ( oir\6.yxva  oUrippov )  as 
an  expression  formulated  in  parallel  to  “affection 

of  mercy”  (oir\6.yxvci  eXeovs  TestZeb  7:3);  cf. 
Ktister,  ibid.,  557,  n.  51.  The  phrase  “abundant 
mercy”  (D’Dm  31  "1)  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues  of 


1  QS  IV,  3  should  be  compared  (cf.  Wibbing,  Tu- 
gend-und  Lasterkataloge,  105).  Cf.  the  adjective  “merci¬ 
ful”  (ehnr\ayxvos)  in  the  catalogues  of  Eph  4:32 
and  1  Pt  3:8. 

104  Cf.  Gal  5:22;  2  Cor  6:6;  Eph  2:7.  Cf.  further  Eph 
4:32:  “be  kind  to  one  another”  (yiveode  SI  cts 
AXXijXous  XPrr)1JT0^)'  On  the  concept  “kindness” 
(XP^o^riys),  cf.  L.  R.  Stachowiak,  Chres totes:  Ihre 
biblisch-theologische  Entwicklung  und  Eigenart,  Studia 
Friburgensia  NF  17  (Freiburg,  Switzerland:  1957), 
esp.91f,  98-102. 

105  Cf.  Walter  Grundmann,  TWNT 8,  22—4.  On  “hu¬ 
mility”  (Taireivo<t>poovvT})  and  “meekness”  (irpav- 
rt}$ ),  cf.  “spirit  of  lowliness”  (HUy  nn  1  QS  IV,  3). 
The  catalogue  of  virtues  in  1  QS  IV,  3,  however, 

is  not  an  exact  parallel;  cf.  Wibbing,  Tugend-  und 
Vaster kataloge,  104.  There  is  not  only  a  difference  in 
the  sequence  of  the  virtues,  but  1  QS  IV,  3  also  lacks 
the  image  of  putting  on  the  new  man.  “The  parallel 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  content  of  late  Jewish 
exhortation  is  generally  the  same;  the  parallel  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  typical”  (Braun,  Qumran  1,  p.  233). 

106  Cf.  Friedrich  Hauck  and  Siegfried  Schulz,  TDNT  6, 
645-51. 

107  Cf.  further  Gal  5:23;  1  Cor  4:21 ;  Eph  4:2;  2  Tim 
2:25;  Tit  3:2. 

108  Cf.  Johannes  Horst,  TDNT  4,  374-87. 

109  Cf.  further  Gal  5:22;  2  Cor  6:6;  Eph  4:2;  2  Tim 
3:10;  4:2.  Cf.  also  “forbearance”  (D’BH  1“11N  1  QS 
IV,  3) ;  Wibbing,  Tugend—  und  Lasterkataloge ,  104. 

110  On  the  imperatival  force  of  the  participles,  cf.  above 
p.  141  on  “put  off”  (v  9)  and  “put  on”  (v  10). 
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reference  to  a  specific  situation  in  the  community. 111 
Rather,  the  admonition  expresses  something  that  is 
universally  valid  for  the  community’s  life  together:  to 
bear  with 1 1 2  one  another 1 1 3  and  to  forgive  if  one  has  a 
complaint  against  another. 114  For  as  the  Lord  has  for¬ 
given  you,  so  should  you  also  forgive  one  another.  The 
sentence  introduced  by  “as”  (xaflus)  takes  up  a  phrase 
from  the  community  instruction, 1 15  and  refers  to  the 
Lord’s  action  which  gives  the  believers  basis  and  direction 
for  their  conduct. 1 16  The  Lord  is  Christ,1 17  not  God. 
There  is  no  reference,  however,  to  Jesus’  earthly  activity 
during  which  he  sought  out  the  lost  and  forgave  their 
sins.  Rather  the  Kyrios  is  the  exalted  Lord  in  his  dealings 
with  his  people. 1 1 8  Forgiveness  of  sins  has  been  conveyed 
through  baptism  (2:13).  The  forgiveness  received  in 


baptism  gives  the  community  freedom  and  readiness 
not  to  bear  and  not  to  foster  a  grudge  against  another 
even  though  there  may  be  grounds  for  complaint  and 
grievance. 

■  14  “Love”  (&7&7T7;)  surpasses  everything  else  that  the 
new  man  has  to  put  on  and  to  do  (cf.  1  Cor  13;  Rom 
13:8,  10).  Therefore, 1 1 9  love  is  called  the  bond  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  word  “bond”  (<jbvbt<jpos)  means  the  fastening 
together  of  separate  items  which  are  thus  brought  to¬ 
gether  into  a  unity.120  Consequently,  one  could  interpret 
love  as  the  perfect  bond 1 2 1  which  joins  all  the  other 
virtues  to  form  an  organic  unity. 122  This  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  is  nowhere  found  in  the  context  of  NT  statements 
about  love123  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  is  intended  in  this 
verse.124  Since  the  term  “perfection”  (reXeuSTTjs)  has 


111  The  author  of  Col  thus  does  not  have  in  mind  the 
controversy  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  com¬ 
munity  because  of  the  “philosophy.”  Chapter  2 
shows  that  the  false  teaching  should  be  rejected,  not 
patiently  endured. 

112  Concerning  “to  bear  with”  (avkxeadai)>  cf.  Hein¬ 
rich  Schlier,  TDNT 1 , 359f. 

113  On  the  interchange  of  the  expressions  “one  another” 
(dXXi^Xojy)  and  “each  other”  (tauroTs),  cf.  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Mem.  3,  5, 16:  “Instead  of  working  with  each 
other  for  the  general  good,  they  are  more  envious 
and  bitter  against  one  another  than  against  the  rest 
of  the  world  .  . .  and  would  rather  thus  make  profit 
of  one  another  than  aid  each  other”  (a vri  piv  roO 
avvepyeiv  caurots  ra  avp<t>€povra,  ernipea^ovaiv 
aXXrjXois  nai  <p6ovovaiv  caurots  paXXov  fj  tt pds 
aXXots  avdpcoTTOLs  .  .  .  xat  7rpoaipoiWai  paXXov 
ovt(ij  KepSaivew  a7r’  aXXrjXcov  ij  avvaHfreXovvres  au- 
rovs  [Loeb  modified]) ;  Lk  23: 12:  “with  one  an¬ 
other  .  .  .  with  each  other”  (p cr’  aXXrjXajv  .  .  .  w pds 
avrovs).  Also  consult  Blass-Debrunner  par.  287. 

114  The  word  “blame,  cause  for  complaint”  (pop<f>7 ']) 

(cf.  Walter  Grundmann,  TDNT  4,  571-74)  occurs 
rarely  and  only  in  poetry.  Cf.  Aristophanes,  Pax  664: 
“Listen,  spectators,  why  she  blames  you  so”  (clkov- 
cra9 *  vpeis  cop  evena  pop<j>T)v  ?x€0;  Euripides,  Or. 
1069:  “First,  one  reproach  have  I  for  thee”  (2y  plv 
Trpura  aoi  pop<f>ijv  cxw)- It  is  not  found  in  the  LXX, 
and  in  the  NT  only  in  this  passage.  Instead  of  it, 
manuscript  D*  puts  “reason  for  complaint”  ipkp- 
i/'«'),  G  has  “wrath”  (opyijv). 

115  Cf.  Dahl,  “Formgeschtl.  Beobachtungen,”  6f. 

116  Cf.  Rom  15:7:  “Welcome  one  another,  therefore, 
as  Christ  has  welcomed  us”  (Aid  TrpoaXapfi&veade 
dXXrjXovs,  Kad&s  kqX  6  Xpiards  7rpoacXdj3cro 
^M«).  Cf.  further  Eph  4:32;  5:2, 25,  29. 

1 17  The  witnesses  C  $  pi  sy  ClemAlex  are  materially 


correct  in  clarifying  the  passage  by  the  addition  of 
“Christ.”  Witness  frt  *  on  the  contrary,  adds  “God.” 
Witnesses  33  arm  Aug  have  “God  in  Christ”  (cf. 

Eph  4:32).  Merk,  Handeln ,  211,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
one  must  think  not  of  Christ,  but  of  God.  This  un¬ 
derstanding,  however,  cannot  appeal  to  1 : 10  as  its 
basis,  for  “Lord”  there  likewise  refers  to  Christ. 

118  Cf.  Jervell,  Imago  Dei ,  252f. 

119  The  phrase  “  (love)  which  is”  (6  karip)  is  used  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  gender  of  the  word  explained. 
On  Col’s  distinctive  use  of  this  phrase  (cf.  1 :24,  27 ; 
2:10,  17),  cf.  above  p.  89  and  Blass-Debrunner 
par.  1 32,  2.  Witnesses  *  D  *  alter  the  reading  to 
“who”  (os);  $  pi  to  “that”  (^rts).  Eph  5:5  and 
Ignatius  use  the  phrase  “which  is”  (8  kariv)  in  a 
way  similar  to  Col.  Cf.  Ign.  Rom.  7:3:  “I  desire  the 
‘bread  of  God’,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ .  .  . 
his  blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love”  (dproy  deov 
dkXcOy  6  kanv  aapf  T rjaov  Xpiarov  . .  .t6  a Ipa  av- 
tov ,  6  k<JTiv  ay  am]  a4>6apros)  \  Ign.  Tt.  8:1:  “Be 
renewed  in  faith,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  love,  which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ”  ( avaKTi - 
aa a8e  eavrovs  kv  7rtaret,  8  kanv  aapf  rod  Kvpiov, 
teal  ev  6.y6.irQ}  8  kanv  atpa  'lyaov  XptaroO);  Ign. 
Mag.  10:2:  “Turn  to  the  new  leaven,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ”  (peTafiaXcade  eis  vkav  $vpT\v,  8  eanv  Ttj- 
aous  Xpiards);  Ign.  Eph.  17:2:  “having  received 
knowledge  of  God,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ”  (Xa (Sdvres 
6eov  yv&cnv,  8  kerny  'I ijaovs  Xpiards). 

120  Cf.  above  pp.  181fon  2:19  and  Gottfried  Fitzer, 
TWNT 7,  854-57. 

121  Cf.  Simplicius,  Commentarius  in  Epicteti  Enchiridion  30 
(in  Tkeophrasti  Characteres  ed.  F.  Diibner,  1840,  89, 
16f) :  The  Pythagoreans  regarded  “friendship” 
(<f>iXla)  as  the  highest  of  the  virtues  “and  used  to 
say  that  it  was  the  bond  of  all  the  virtues”  (Kal  avv- 
heapov  abrifv  iraa&v  r&v  kperCiv  2X€7of)  [Trans.]. 
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the  definite  article,  the  genitive  is  to  be  understood  not  as 
qualitative,  but  as  final.  It  indicates  result  or  purpose. 125 
Thus  love  is  understood  as  the  bond  that  leads  to  per¬ 
fection. 126  It  binds  together  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  live  in  the  unity  of  the  “body  of  Christ” 

(i cr&fjia  XpicrroO) 127  and  thus  produces  “perfection”  in 
the  community  of  the  one  body. 128 
■  15  The  exhortation  flows  into  the  prayer  for  peace 
which  is  often  voiced  in  the  Pauline  letters  with  the 
confidence  that  God  will  hear  the  prayer  and  that  the 
“peace  of  God,  which  surpasses  all  understanding,  will 
keep  your  hearts  and  your  minds  in  Christ  Jesus”  (eipTjVT) 
tov  Oeov  17  vt epexovaa  wavra  vovv  (j>povpi)<jei  r as 
KapSias  vp&v  Kai  r a  vor^para  vp&v  kv  Xpurra)  *1 t)<jov 
Phil  4:7). 129  This  peace  is  here  described  with  the  pecu¬ 


liar  expression  “the  peace  of  Christ”  (rj  eiprjvrj  tov 
XpurroO). 130  A  few  similar  phrases  can  be  adduced.  For 
example,  the  Johannine  Christ  says  to  the  disciples: 
“Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  to  you”  (E Lpi]- 
vrjv  a <t>LT)pi  vpiv,  eipi]VTjv  tt\v  eprjv  dtdupi  vpivjn 
14:27).  Eph  2:14  states:  “For  he  is  our  peace”  (Autos 
yap  €<ttlv  17  eiprjvq  rjp&v).  He  is  the  “Lord  of  peace” 
(kvplos  tt)s  eipijv ?;s)  who  bestows  peace  on  the  believers 
(2  Thess  3:16).  His  peace  should  fill  those  who  belong  to 
him.  The  verb  fipafievew  only  occurs  here  in  the  NT 
and  means  “to  rule,”  “to  hold  sway.”131  The  “peace  of 
Christ”  should  rule  in  the  hearts  of  the  Christians.  This 
does  not  refer  to  some  inner  peace  of  soul  or  disposition  of 
the  heart.  Rather  this  Hebraized  way  of  speaking  singles 
out  the  “heart”  ( Kapdia )  as  the  innermost  part  of  man, 


Plato,  Polit.  310a  says  of  the  true  idea  of  the  right, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good:  “this  bond  which  unites 
unlike  and  divergent  parts  of  virtue  is  more  divine” 
(tovtov  OeiOTepov  elv at  t6v  ovvSeopov  aperijs 
pep&v  4>va&i)s  bvopouov  Kai  eni  ra  evavria  4>epo- 
pkv<j>v). 

122  Likewise,  in  the  Iranian  system  of  thought,  referred 
to  above  p.  137  on  3:5,  a  sixth  virtue  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  entire  self  can  be  added  to  the  five  virtues. 
Cf.  Reitzenstein,  Erlosungsmysterium ,  160f. 

123  In  1  Cor  13  love  is  not  understood  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  charismata  or  virtues,  but  as  surpassing 
all  of  them.  In  the  so-called  hymn  on  love  the  Apos¬ 
tle  depicts  the  “still  more  excellent  way”  {KaO* 
virepfioXrjv  bdov  1  Cor  12:31). 

124  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TWNT  8,  79f. 

125  Cf.  Gunnar  Rudberg,  “Parallela.  2.  Syndesmos  (Col 
3, 14),”  Coniectanea  Neotestamentica  3  (1939):  19-21 ; 
Anton  Fridrichsen,  “Charit6  et  perfection.  Observa¬ 
tion  sur  Col.  3,  14,”  Symbolae  Osloenses  19  (1939): 
41—45;  Percy,  Probleme ,  407;  Dibelius-Greeven, 

ad  loc.;  Blass-Debrur.ner,  par.  163;  Henry  Chad¬ 
wick,  “  ‘All  things  to  AU  Men*  (I  Cor.  IX.22) 

NTS  1  (1954-55) :  273;  Moulton-Turner,  212:  “the 
bond  producing  perfection;”  Gerhard  Delling, 
TWNT  8,  79f;  Larsson,  Christos ,  221. 

126  Cf.  Plutarch,  Numa  63e:  Numa  should  “be  a  bond  of 
goodwill  and  friendship  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  her  native  city 
and  the  whole  Sabine  nation”  (rfj . .  .  TrarpfSi  Kai 
Tvavri  t<5  Xafiivuv  Wve t  obvhec rpos  ebvoLas  Kai 
<f>i\ias  . . .  yeveoOai).  More  evidence  can  be  found 
in  Rudberg,  “Parallela”  and  Fridrichsen,  “Charit6.” 
As  a  material  parallel  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.  cite 
Plutarch,  Aqua  an  ignis  utilior  1  (p.  957a),  where  it  is 
said  of  the  Sea:  “This  element  [namely,  the  Sea], 
therefore,  when  our  life  was  savage  and  unsociable, 
linked  it  together  and  made  it  complete,  redressing 


defects  by  mutual  assistance  and  exchange  and 
so  bringing  about  co-operation  and  friendship” 

{ay  piov  ovv  Tjpuiv  ovra  Kai  a ovpfioXov  tov  /SLov 
tovto  to  CFTOixdov  [namely,  the  Sea]  <jvvt) \pe  Kai 
reXeiov  eTrolqae,  hiopOovpevov  rats  Trap’  aXXq- 
\o)v  eTnKovplais  Kai  avriSoaecn,  Koivuiviav  6' 
epya^opevov  Kai  <f>tXiav). 

127  The  textual  variant  “of  unity”  (ttJs  ^ottjtos  D* 

G  it)  stresses  the  idea  of  oneness.  This  variant,  how¬ 
ever,  is  secondary  and  slipped  into  the  text  transmis¬ 
sion  from  Eph  4:13. 

128  Kasemann,  Leib  Christi ,  151,  holds  that  “love”  is 
the  Aion  that  unites  the  virtues.  Against  this  view 
Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.  rightly  say  :  this  explana¬ 
tion  “cannot  be  based  on  the  fact  that  ‘love’  is  still 
dependent  on  ‘put  on’  and  thus  should  also  be  ‘put 
on’  just  as  Christ  himself  is  put  on.  Surely  the  same 
would  have  to  hold  for  ‘compassion,  kindness,  etc.1 
Kasemann,  however,  does  not  ascribe  the  same  im¬ 
portance  to  these  other  virtues.” 

129  Cf.  further  1  Thess  5:23;Gal6:16;2  Cor  13:11; 

Rom  16:20;  Phil  4:9;  2  Thess  3:16. 

130  The  Imperial  text  assimilates  to  Phil  4:7:  “the  peace 
of  God”  (1)  eipqvq  tov  Oeov). 

131  The  verb  “to  rule,  to  hold  sway”  {fi  pafteveiv)  refers 
originally  to  the  activity  of  the  referee  and  is  evi¬ 
denced  from  the  time  of  Euripides.  The  LXX  uses 
the  word  only  once  in  Wisd  Sol  10:12  where  wisdom 
is  the  umpire.  Our  passage  does  not  say  that  peace 
“settles  all  strifes”  (thus  Ethelbert  Stauffer,  TDNT 
1,  638),  but  that  it  rules  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers. 
In  the  meaning  of  “to  judge,”  “to  lead,”  (3pa(3eveiv 
occurs  in  Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  1,  163:  “So  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  authority  which  they  willingly  gave  him, 
with  God  leading  and  approving”  (’ETreiSi)  toIvvv 
Trap’  Ik6vto3v  2Xa/3e  tJ)v  bpxvvt  Ppa-fcvovTOS  Kai 
eirtvebovTos  tov  Oeov)  [Loeb  modified].  When  Philo, 
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the  seat  of  his  emotions,  thought,  and  will. 132  There¬ 
fore,  the  peace  of  Christ  embraces  the  entire  man, 1 33  so 
that  “peace  of  Christ”  actually  describes  the  sphere  in 
which  man  as  the  new  man  exists.  The  call,  which  came 
to  the  believers  in  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  introduced 
them  into  this  realm  of  peace.  They  live  “in  one  body” 

(tv  m134  aco/xart)  in  the  church,  which  as  the  body  of 
Christ  is  the  domain  of  the  exalted  Lord’s  present  rule 
(cf.  1:18,  24). 135 

The  admonition  “and  be  thankful”  ( Kai  tvxapt- 
cttol136  yLveadt.)  does  not  merely  mean  that  men  should 
have  a  thankful  disposition  and  voice  it  in  prayer  to  God. 
Rather  the  community  should  give  thanks  by  acknowl¬ 
edging  in  its  praise  and  glorification137  that  God  has 
freed  them  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  transferred 
them  into  the  domain  of  his  beloved  Son’s  rule  (1 : 1 2f) . 

In  the  domain  of  the  one  “body,”  that  is,  in  the  “church,” 
thanksgiving  should  sound  forth  in  hymnic  praise  in 
which  Christ  is  glorified  as  the  “image  of  the  invisible 
God”  (tiK(bv  rod  dtod  rod  aoparov)  and  the  Lord  over 
everything  (1:1 5-20) . 1 3  8 

■  16  Appropriate  thanksgiving,  which  v  15b  encourages, 
occurs  in  the  hearing  of  and  reflection  upon  the  word 


and  in  the  songs  sung  by  the  community  to  glorify  God. 
Instead  of  “the  word”  (8  \6yos  4:3),  “the  word  of  God” 
(6  X670S  rod  Oeod  1 :25)  or  “word  of  the  Lord”  (X670S 
Kvpiov  1  Thess  4:15;  2  Thess  3:1 ), 139  “the  word  of  Christ” 
(6  X670S  rod  Xpurrod)  occurs  here.  It  corresponds  to 
the  expression  used  in  v  1 5:  “the  peace  of  Christ”  (i) 
eipT]VT)  rod  Xpiarod).  This  word  is  the  “Gospel  of 
Christ”  (tvayyeXiov  rod  Xpiarod  Gal  1 :7;  1  Cor  9:12; 

2  Cor  2:12,  etc.),  which  “in  the  word  of  truth,  i.e.  of 
the  gospel”  (tv  red  \6yco  rijs  dX^Odas  rod  tvayytXiov) 
came  to  the  community,  where  it  gained  ground  (1 :5f). 
This  message  should  dwell  among  them.  As  Wisdom 
found  a  dwelling  place  in  Israel  (Sir  24:8)  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwells  in  the  believers  (1  Cor  3:16;  Rom  8:9, 

1 1), 140  so  should  the  “word  of  Christ”  reside  within  the 
community  in  rich  abundance  and  produce  its  effects. 
The  conduct  of  the  community  ought  to  correspond  to 
this  power  of  the  word  which  is  sustained  by  the  Spirit; 
this  will  come  about  when  the  community  reflects  upon 
and  interprets  the  word  in  its  teaching  and  admoni¬ 
tion. 141  The  functions  of  “teaching”  (8i8aaKtiv)  and 
“admonishing”  (vovOtrtiv), 142  which  in  1 : 28  were 
mentioned  as  functions  of  the  Apostle,  are  not  bound 


Rer.  div.  her.  95  speaks  of  the  “judgment-bar  of  truth” 
{a\i\deia  fipafievovaa)  [Loeb],  he  is  talking  about 
the  judiciary  function  of  truth.  Cf.  further  P.  Masp  2, 
67151,221-23  (sixth  century  A.D.) :  “the  righteous 
co[ve]na[nt]  .  .  .  ruled  and  [guarded]  [by]  J(esu)s 
our  L(or)d  a(nd)  G(o)d”  (ducaia  5  [iad]  T)K[rj]  .  .  . 
[utt6]  * 1{t)<to)v  tov  K(vpl)ov  k{q1)  d{e)ov  ripedv  /3pa- 
fitvopkvT)  Kai  [<f>v\aTTop.ev7t])  [Trans.]. 

132  Cf.  Johannes  Behm,  TDNT3,  611-13. 

133  The  phrase  “in  your  hearts”  (ep  rats  xapStais 
vpJdv)  is  continued  in  v  16  by  “in  you”  (ev  vpiv). 

Cf.  Werner  Foerster,  TDNT  2,  414:  Peace  appears 
in  Col  3:15  “as  a  power  .  .  .  that  rules  in  men,  ...  as 
a  kingdom,  in  which  the  believer  is  protected” 
[Bromiley  modified]. 

134  The  adjective  “one”  (evL)  is  missing  in  manuscripts 
p46  B  1739. 

135  Also  cf.  above  pp.  lOOf,  122  on  2:9, 19. 

136  The  adjective  “thankful”  (ebx&piaTos)  is  rare:  in 
LXX  only  in  Prov.  11:16:  “a  graceful  woman” 

(ywrj  evxapiaTOs) ,  in  NT  only  here.  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

137  Cf.  Schlier,  Epheser ,  249:  “xat  ebxb.ptaT0t  yLveadt 
here  not  only  means:  be  thankful,  but  be  the  ones 
who  give  thanks.” 

138  Cf.  Robinson,  “Hodajot-Formel,”  225:  “Col  3:16 
is  prefaced  with  a  type  of  heading  in  v  15b:  ‘and  be 
thankful’  (Kai  ebxiipiaroi  yiveade)  which  echoes 


1  Thess  5:18,  and  is  concluded  in  v  17b  with:  ‘give 
thanks  to  God  the  Father  through  him’  (evxo.pl- 
arovvres  red  deep  7rarpt  $1'  aurou).  On  the  basis  of 
the  pattern  in  1:12:  ‘give  thanks  to  the  Father’  (ev- 
Xapi’CTTodvres  raS  7rarp£)  this  conclusion  is  to  be  seen 
as  an  allusion  to  a  variant  of  the  Hodajot-formula 
which  was  current  in  this  community.  Thus,  on  the 
basis  of  the  terms  used  to  describe  thanksgiving  one 
can  connect  the  singing  of  3:16  with  l:12ff  and 
place  it  in  the  stream  of  thanksgiving  in  early  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

139  Cf.  the  survey  in  Gerhard  Kittel,  TDNT 4,  114f. 

The  textual  variants  are  assimilations  to  the  more 
current  expressions:  “the  word  of  the  Lord”  (6  Xo- 
70s  tov  Kvpiov  N  *  I  ClemAlex);  “the  word  of 
God”  (6  X670S  tov  $eov  A  C  *  33  al). 

140  Cf.  also  the  expression  “sin  which  dwells  in  me” 

(i5  evoiKOvaa  ev  epoi  apaprla  Rom  7:17),  and  con¬ 
sult  Otto  Michel,  TDNT 5, 135f. 

141  The  dependent  participles  again  occur  here  with 
imperatival  force.  Cf.  above  p.  32,  n.  1  on  1 : 12 
and  p.  141,  n.  48  and  p.  147,  n.  1 10  on  3:9f  and 
3:13  respectively. 

142  On  both  these  terms  cf.  above  p.  77  on  1 :28. 

143  Cf.  Sir  19:20:  “And  wisdom  is  entirely  constituted 
by  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law”  (Kai  ev  tt6. Ofl  aotpiq. 
iroirjais  vdpov)  [Jerusalem  Bible]. 
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Colossians  3:5-17 


to  a  distinct  office,  but  were  exercised  by  members  of  the 
community  because  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  bestowed 
upon  them  (1  Cor  12:28;  14:26).  The  words  “in  all 
wisdom”  ( kv  7rac ry  cro<£tp)  are  to  be  construed  with  the 
participles  “teach  and  admonish”  ( &i8a<TK0VTes  Kai 
vovderodvres) .  The  participles  stress  anew  that  wisdom 
requires  sobriety  and  must  be  authenticated  in  concrete 
actions. 143  In  the  power  of  this  “wisdom”  (acxpia)  which 
is  produced  by  the  Spirit,  the  community  understands 
what  God’s  will  is  (1 :9f).  It  knows  that  in  Christ  are  “hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge”  (iravres 
oi  Orjaavpoi  rrjs  aotpLas  Kai  yvwaews  airdKpvfoi  2:3) 
and  it  knows  how  to  unmask  those  things  that  only  have 
“semblance  of  wisdom”  (\6yov  acxptas  2:23);  it  realizes 
what  right  conduct  is  (4:5).  The  community  responds 
to  the  preaching  and  interpretation  of  the  word  in  the 
songs  which  it  sings. 144  “Psalms”  (t/'aX/xot)  often  desig¬ 
nates  the  OT  psalms. 145  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  active 
in  the  community  and  prompts  its  members  to  express 


their  thankful  rejoicing  in  newly  coined  songs  of  praise 
which  can  also  be  called  “psalm”  ( \(/a\p6s )  1  Cor  14:26. 
“Hymn”  (u/zyos)  is  the  festive  hymn  of  praise. 146  “Song” 
(&8t})  is  the  song  in  which  God’s  acts  are  praised  and 
glorified. 147  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  exactly148 
between  these  three  terms  “psalms,”  “hymns,”  and 
“songs.” 149  Taken  together,  they  describe  the  full  range 
of  singing 1S0  which  the  Spirit  prompts. 151  It  is  said  of 
these  songs  presented  to  God152  that  they  should  be  sung 
“in  your  hearts”  (kv  rats  KapSlais  vpcov) . 1  s 3  As  in  v  1 5, 
a  Semitic  expression  is  used  here.  Man  should  not  only 
praise  God  with  his  lips.  The  entire  man  should  be  filled 
with  songs  of  praise. 1 S4  The  words  kv  Tjj  \apni  cannot 
be  translated  “with  gracefulness”  as  if  they  were  further 


144  Eph  5:19  connects  both  parts  of  our  verse  by  linking 
“addressing”  (XaXoiWes)  directly  with  the  sing¬ 
ing:  “addressing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  songs  that  are  prompted  by  the  Spirit,  singing 
and  making  melody  to  the  Lord  in  your  heart”  (Xa- 
XoDvres  eaurois  ipaXpois  Kai  vpvois  Kai  tiScus 
TrvevpaTiKa'ts ,  qSovres  Kai  rpaWovres  rfj  Kapbiq 
vpG)V  to )  Kuplco). 

145  Cf.  Lk  20:42;  24:44;  Acts  1:20;  13:33. 

146  Cf.  LXX  Is  42:10;  1  Macc  13:51 ;  Acts  16:25;  Heb 

2:12. 

147  Cf.  Rev  5:9;  14:3;  15:3  and  Schlier,  Epheser,  247. 

148  Efforts  to  distinguish  more  exactly  among  the  three 
concepts  have  often  been  made.  Cf.  e.g.,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  In  Psalm.  2,  3:  “For  a  psalm  is  a  melody  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  musical  instrument,  a  song  is  a  melody 
sung  with  words — a  hymn  is  a  song  of  praise  sung  to 
God  for  the  good  things  he  has  given  us”  (\pa\p6s 
pkv  ykp  eanv  17  5ia  tov  Spyavov  tov  povaiKov  /xc- 
Xu)5ta,  (j)5t)  5£  17  bia  aroparos  ytvopevrj  tov  pe\ovs 
perd.  tC)v  fapaTcvv  fKfpojvrjais  . . .  tipvos  b£  if  eiri 
rots  vTvkpxovaiv  Jfpiv  kyadols  LvaTddtpkvr)  ru  8e£> 
eixfyqpta)  [Trans.].  Also  consult  Lightfoot,  ad  loc. 
Nevertheless,  a  sure  differentiation  between  the 
three  ideas  is  not  possible.  Cf.  Joseph  Kroll,  Die 
christliche  Hymnodik  bis  zm  Klemens  von  Alexandria  in : 
Verzeichnis  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Akademie  zu 
Braunsberg  im  Sommer  1921,  p.  4f:  “What  does  a 
person  understand  by  a  Christian  hymn?  This  ques¬ 
tion  in  itself  raises  immediate  difficulties.  In  the  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Colossians  Paul,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
speaks  of ‘psalms, *  ‘hymns,*  and  ‘songs  prompted  by 


the  Spirit,’  words  which  Eph  afterwards  repeats. 
How  should  ‘hymn’  be  interpreted  here  next  to  the 
two  other  terms?  How  should  the  three  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another?  That  is  a  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion.  From  the  time  of  Jerome  up  till  our  own  day 
this  question  has  been  debated  time  and  again  with¬ 
out  any  definitive  solution  emerging.  We  are  at  a 
loss  concerning  these  terms  which  stand  side  by 
side.”  Cf.  Robinson,  “Hodajot-Formel,”  224;  fur¬ 
ther  Gerhard  DeLling,  TWNT 8,  502:  “It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discern  whether  ‘psalm’  and  ‘hymn’  refer 
to  two  types  of  song  which  can  be  distinguished  with 
respect  to  their  genre.” 

149  Manuscripts  (A)  $  pm  connect  each  of  these  three 
words  together  with  “and”  (Jtcu). 

1 50  Hymnic  texts  Like  Phil  2 : 6-1 1 ;  Col  1 : 1 5-20 ;  1  Tim 
3:16  offer  examples  of  such  songs.  Cf.  Gerhard 
Delling,  Der  Gottesdienst  im  Neuen  Testament  (Berlin 
and  Gottingen:  1952),  81-88. 

151  The  adjectival  expression  “prompted  by  the  Spirit” 
(TrvevpaTiKa'is)  refers  materially  to  ail  three  terms. 

152  Col  3:16  is  not  yet  speaking  of  “song  sung  to 
Christ,  as  to  a  god”  (carmina  Christo  quasi  deo). 

Cf.  Pliny  the  Younger,  Epist.  10,  96,  7.  The  Byzan¬ 
tine  text  ($  pm)  in  accordance  with  Eph  5:19  alters 
the  text  to  “to  the  Lord”  (r^  KvpLw) ;  p46  probably 
agrees  with  the  Egyptian  witnesses  which  read  “to 

God”  (r<3  0*3). 

153  Witnesses  I  $  pm  Clem  Alex  modify  to  the  singular 
“in  your  heart”  (h  rg  Kapbiq.  vpuiv). 

154  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.,  “The  expression  ‘with  the 
hearts*  is  used  instead  of ‘not  only  with  the  mouth*  ” 
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defining  the  preceding  terms; 1 55  for  the  songs  are  hardly 
to  be  evaluated  according  to  the  canons  of  aesthetics. 
More  probable  is  the  proposal  that  sees  kv  Tjj  X^PLT  1  as 
a  reference  to  the  spirit  of  thankfulness156  which  per¬ 
meates  the  community’s  singing.  Nevertheless,  this  trans¬ 
lation  cannot  account  for  the  definite  article  which 
specifies  X^Pts  as  God’s  bestowal  of  grace  which  gives 
life  to  the  believers. 157  The  phrase  kv  Tjj  \kpiTi  reminds 
the  readers  of  sola  gratia  (by  grace  alone)  which  is  the 
sole  basis  of  existence  and  creates  the  realm  in  which 
Christian  life  can  exist  and  develop.158  That  is  the  reason 


why  God  is  praised.  He  has  empowered  believers  to  share 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  (1:12). 

■  17  This  section  is  concluded  with  an  admonition  that 
sums  up  everything  else.  The  phrase  “whatsoever”  (wav 
8  tl  kav,  a  Semitizing  expression), 1 59  introduces  the 
section  and  is  taken  up  again  later  by  “everything” 
(wavTa).  Thus  it  is  forcefully  stressed  that  absolutely 
everything  that  believers  do  must  be  done 160  “in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus”  (kv  ovbjiaTL  Kvpiov  Tt jtroO).161 
With  this  phrase162  which  originates  in  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  Christians’  entire  life  is  placed  under  obe- 


(T6  5^  'iv  rats  Kapfitais’  avri  tov  'pi)  pbvov  ra> 
ordpari).  [Trans.] 

155  This  is  the  way  Luther  translates  “in  geistlichen 
lieblichen  Liedern”  (in  pleasing  spiritual  songs).  If 
one  reads  kv  x^PLTL  (gracefully)  without  the  article 
on  the  basis  of  witnesses  &  $  pm,  then  this  transla¬ 
tion  could  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  reading 
kv  Tfl  x^ptrt,  attested  to  by  p46  B  D  *  G  al  Clem- 
Alex,  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  original 
text, 

156  Cf.  Moule,  ad  loc.t  “On  the  whole,  the  easiest  sense, 
at  any  rate,  is  ‘gratefully  singing'  .  . On  X<*pi!>  in 
the  meaning  of  “thanks,  gratitude,”  cf.  Bauer,  s.v . 

157  Cf.  Gillis  P:son  Wetter,  Charis:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  altesten  Christentums.  Untersuchungen  zum 
Neuen  Testament  5  (Leipzig:  1913),  77f;  Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad  loc. 

158  On  the  absolute  use  of  “grace”  (x&pts),  cf.  Col 
4:18:  “Grace  be  with  you”  (i)  X^pts  peO*  vp&v); 

Gal  5:4:  “You  have  fallen  away  from  grace”  (rrjs 
Xaptros  C7reaare) ;  cf.  further  2  Cor  4:15. 

159  Cf.  Karl  Beyer,  Semitische  Syntax  im  Neuen  Testament 
1,1.  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testaments  1 
(Gottingen:  1962),  169;  cf.  also  Blass-Debrunner 
par.  466,  3. 

160  Cf.  what  Sir  47:8  says  of  David:  “In  all  that  he  did 

he  gave  thanks  to  the  Holy  One,  the  Most  High, 
with  ascriptions  of  glory”  (kv  ira vri  Ipy w  abrov 
edu )Kev  k^opo\6yr)<nv  ayito  vf/ioTcp  f>T)paTi  56{t;s). 
Cf.  also  Ab.  2, 16:  “R.  Jose  [the  Priest,  c.  100  A.D.] 
said  ...  let  all  your  actions  be  in  the  name  of  God 
[lit:  in  the  name  of  heaven  D’ptp  that  is,  re¬ 

ferring  them  to  God  or  doing  them  for  the  sake  of 
God”  (Charles,  APOT ,  and  Billerbeck  3,  p.  631). 
The  pious  Jew  said  a  blessing  daily  in  every  situation 
that  presented  an  occasion  for  thanking  God.  With 
this  blessing  he  acknowledged  the  God  of  Israel  in 
praising  him. 

161  “Lord  Jesus”  ( icbpios  Trjoovs)  also  occurs  in  1  Cor 
5:4;  11:23;  12:3;  Rom  10:9.  At  other  places  “Lord 
Jesus  Christ”  (xfyjios  *1t}<tovs  Xptards)  occurs,  e.g., 
Phil  2:11;  Rom  13:14.  Instead  of  “Lord  Jesus” 


(Kvpiov  ’Itjgov)  manuscripts  N  *  pc  vgcl  have  “Lord 
Jesus  Christ”  (Kvpiov  *\t)<tov  Xpicrov);  A  C  D*  G 
have  “Jesus  Christ”  (TtjctoO  XptoroC). 

162  Cf.  1  Cor  5:40;  6:11;  Phil  2:10;  etc. 

163  The  phrase  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  [Christ]” 
(kv  ovdpan  Kvpiov  * Irjoov  [Xpurrov])  is  indeed 
occasionally  used  in  reference  to  the  assembly  of 
worship  in  1  Cor  5 : 4  or  to  baptism  in  1  Cor  6:11, 
but  its  occurence  in  no  way  necessarily  indicates  a 
“cult  situation”  (Schlier,  Epheser ,  248).  Rather,  as 
the  word  “everything”  (irdvra)  indicates,  Col  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  the  entire  life  of  the  Christians.  Cf.  also 
Hans  Bietenhard,  TDNT 5,  274:  “The  whole  life  of 
the  Christian  stands  under  the  name  of  Jesus.” 

164  Wilhelm  Heitmtiller,  “ Im  Namen  Jesu” :  Eine  sprach- 
und  religionsgeschichtliche  Unter  sue  hung  zum  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment ,  speziell  zur  altchristlichen  Taufe.  FRLANT  2 
(Gottingen:  1903),  68,  comments:  “in  everything 
that  a  Christian  does,  in  every  life-situation,  the 
Christian  should  call  upon  and  invoke  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.”  This  invocation  which  accompanies 
the  actions  can  occur  in  prayer  (cf.  ibid.,  p.  70),  but 
also  in  proclamation  or  confession.  “In  everything 
they  say  and  do  Christians  should  also  somehow  use, 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  According  to 
the  immediate  context  we  must  define  this  invoca¬ 
tion  more  precisely  as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  as  a 
thankful,  joyous  invocation,  proclamation  or  even 
confession.”  (ibid.,  p.  260).  Gerhard  Delling,  Die 
Zjieignung  des  Heils  in  der  Taufe  (Berlin:  1961 ),  54: 
“The  phrase  ‘in  the  name*  used  in  Col  3:17  does 
not  differ  very  much  materially  from  the  Hebrew 
leshem  [in  the  name] :  everything  that  the  Christian 
does  is  referred  to  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  (who  at¬ 
tained  his  position  of  Lordship  precisely  through  the 
salvation  event  of  cross  and  resurrection.)” 

165  This  is  the  opinion  of  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Kyrios 
Christos:  Geschichte  des  Chris tusglaubens  von  den  Anfdngen 
des  Christentums  bis  Irenaeus.  FRLANT  21  (Gottingen: 
21 921  =  s1965),  86f;  L.  G.  Champion,  Benedictions 
and  Doxologies  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Unpub.  Diss. 
(Heidelberg:  1934),  38—40.  Schlier,  Epheser ,  249, 
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dience  to  the  Lord. 163  They  must  always  acknowledge 
their  Lord  in  their  words  and  actions. 164  “In  word  or 
deed”  (tv  \6ycp  rj  tv  2p70))  interprets  the  introductory 
word  irav  (all).  Thus  the  primary  reference  is  obviously 
not  to  worship. 16s  Rather,  it  is  precisely  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  everyday  life,  where  he  toils  and  sweats,  that  he  is 
placed  under  the  command  to  prove  his  allegiance  to 
the  Lord. 166  Amid  the  activities  of  the  world  he  must 
render  ‘‘spiritual  worship”  ( Xoyuci)  XarptLa  cf.  Rom 
1 2 :  If) .  He  has  to  make  the  praise  of  God  resound  by 
listening  to  and  spreading  the  word,  in  song  and  prayer, 


but  especially  in  his  daily  life  and  dealings  with  his  fellow 
man. 167  This  praise  is  offered  to  God  the  Father168 
“through  him”  (5i*  avrov),  i.e.,  “through  Christ.”169 
For  Christ  is  the  Lord  who  provides  the  basis  and  sets  the 
goal  for  the  life  of  believers. 1 70  Therefore,  they  can  ex¬ 
press  their  grateful  praise  of  the  Father  in  no  other  way 
than  by  confessing  Christ  as  the  Lord. 171 


wants  to  refer  “word”  (X070S)  and  “deed”  (epyov) 
to  “every  cultic  word  and  every  cultic  ‘work’  ”  and 
proposes:  “The  ‘in  deed’  (h  epy<p)  refers  to  the 
performance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  during  which  the 
Eucharistia  takes  place.”  This  passage,  however, 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
as  it  is  presupposed  in  Ign.  Phld.  4;  Ign.  Mag.  6:1  (cf. 
Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.). 

166  Cf.  Chrysostom,  ad  loc.'.  “If  you  eat,  if  you  drink,  if 
you  marry,  if  you  travel,  do  all  in  the  Name  of  God, 
that  is,  calling  Him  to  aid  you”  (kav  tcrfltfls,  eav 
irivys,  eav  yapfjsf  kav  6iTro8r)pf}sf  iravra  ev  dvopan 
tov  6eov  7rparre*  rovreariv,  avrdv  kclX&v  /3o7 ]66v 
[modified  from  NPNF  1 3,  302]). 

167  Cf.  Rom  12:  If  and  Ernst  Kasemann,  “Worship  in 
Everyday  Life:  a  Note  on  Romans  12”  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Questions  of  Today ,  tr.  W.  J.  Montague  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Fortress  Press,  1969),  188-95. 

168  On  the  designation  “God  the  Father”  (deds  7rari7p), 
which  is  used  especially  in  liturgical  phrases,  cf. 
above  pp.  1 4f  and  p.  34  on  1 : 3  and  1:12  respectively. 
Witnesses  I  $  D  G  pi  Clem  Alex  add  “and”  (kcu)  to 
read  “to  God  and  the  Father”  (to;  kcll  tt arpL 
cf.  Eph  5:20). 

169  Heitmuller,  “7m  Namen  Jesu”  260—62  wanted  to 
take  “through  him”  as  expressing  opposition  to 
“through  the  angels:”  “Jesus  Christ  is  thought  of  as 
the  one  who  mediates  thanks  to  God”  (p.  261). 
Theodoret,  ad  loc .,  had  already  given  a  similar  inter¬ 


pretation:  “And  send  up  the  thanksgiving  to  God 
the  Father  through  him,  it  says,  not  through  the 
angels”  (nai  rw  6e u>  nai  7rarpt  ttjv  tvxctp^TLav  8l’ 
aurou,  (fyqcrLvj  avairepirere,  prj  <5ia  rwv  ayytkwv 
[Trans]).  Surely,  however,  there  is  no  polemic  here 
against  the  “worship  of  angels”  ( OprjcnceLa  twv  hy- 
ykXwv)  propounded  by  the  “philosophy.”  The  pri¬ 
mary  argument,  however,  against  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  is  “that  the  formula  ‘through  Christ’  is  never 
linked  with  verbs  of  asking”  (Albrecht  Oepke, 
TDNT 2,  68f).  Rather,  the  phrase  “through  Christ” 
gives  “pregnant  expression  to  the  constitutive  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Christ  for  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
life”  (ibid. ,  p.  69).  Cf.  also  W.  Thusing,  Per  Christum 
in  Deum ,  Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen  NF  1 
(Munster:  1965),  164-237,  where,  however,  only 
passages  from  the  major  Pauline  epistles  are  inves¬ 
tigated,  not  those  in  Col  and  Eph. 

170  The  phrase  “through  Christ”  has  no  mystical  over¬ 
tones  (against  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.). 

171  “Through  Christ”  resumes  “in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.”  Cf.  Eph  5:20:  “Always  and  for  every¬ 
thing  giving  thanks  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (Col  3:17:  through  him)  to  God  the  Father” 
(euxapto'TOUt'rts  TravTOre  uir^p  ttclvtwv  ev  ovopari 
tov  Kvpiov  ifpCjv  ’lrjcrov  XptcrroO  [Col  3:17:  <5i'  av- 
roO]  ra>  0€<2  nai  ira Tpi). 
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Rules  for  the  Household 


1 8  Wives,  be  subject  to  your  husbands,  as  it  is 

proper  in  the  Lord.  19/  Husbands,  love 
your  wives  and  do  not  be  embittered 
against  them.  20/  Children,  be  obedient 
to  your  parents  in  all  things;  for  that  is 
pleasing  in  the  Lord.  21/  Fathers,  do  not 
provoke  your  children,  lest  they  become 
timid.  22/  Slaves,  obey  your  earthly 
masters  in  all  things,  not  with  eye- 
service  in  order  to  please  men,  but  with 
singleness  of  heart  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  23/  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  from 
your  heart  as  for  the  Lord  and  not  for 
men;  24/  realize  that  from  the  Lord  you 
will  receive  the  inheritance  as  a  reward. 
Serve  the  Lord  Christ.  26/  For  whoever 
engages  in  wrongdoing  will  receive  the 
reward  for  the  wrong  he  has  done; 
and  there  is  no  partiality.  4:1/  Masters, 
treat  your  slaves  justly  and  fairly ;  realize 
that  you  too  have  a  Master  in  heaven. 


The  Rules  for  the 
Household1 


The  admonitions  addressed  successively  to  wives 
and  husbands,  children  and  fathers,  slaves  and  mas¬ 
ters,  are  introduced  without  any  connective  tran¬ 
sition.  They  form  a  self-contained  and  clearly  delim¬ 
ited  section  within  the  letter.2  Parallels  are  found 
in  Eph  5:22-6:9;  1  Tim  2:8-15;  6:1-2;  Tit  2:1-10; 

1  Pt  2 : 1 3-3 : 7  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.3  It  is  quite  obvious  that  an  exhortatory 
tradition  has  been  utilized  in  these  sentences — a 
tradition  which  had  played  an  important  part  in 
the  teaching  of  the  communities.  In  the  second  and 
third  Christian  generation,  answers  had  to  be  given 
to  the  many  questions  that  pressed  upon  Christians 
in  their  everyday  lives.  In  answering  these  questions, 
Christians  did  not  renounce  the  world  and  flee  it, 
but  faced  it  head-on  and  tried  to  Learn  from  the 
rules  of  life  which  had  been  formulated  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Hellenistic  popular  philosophy.  Christians 


took  over  many  directives  which  had  attained  wide 
circulation  as  successful  guidelines  to  life  and  its 
problems,  and  made  use  of  them  in  the  community’s 
preaching  and  instruction.  Just  as  Hellenistic  or 
Jewish  traditions  were  often  drawn  upon  for  exhor¬ 
tatory  material,  so  too  traditional  patterns  for  rules 
of  conduct  which  presented  tried  and  true  examples 
of  ethical  instruction  were  used,  in  particular  for 
the  development  of  the  so-called  Haustafeln  (rules  for 
the  household).4 

In  the  instruction  of  contemporary  popular  phi¬ 
losophy,  a  fixed  schema  listed  the  duties  which  a 
conscientious  man  had  to  fulfill.  For  example,  Poly¬ 
bius  depicts  the  exemplary  conduct  of  Attalus  within 
the  circle  of  his  family  and  says:  “he  lived  ever  most 
virtuous  and  austere  as  husband  and  father,  never 
breaking  his  faith  to  his  friends  and  allies”  (era xfrpo- 
veerrara  piv  e/Sicocrt  Kai  cre/xv6rara  npds  yvvaiKa 


1  Cf.  the  commentaries  on  3: 18— 4:1,  especially  Di- 
beli  us-Greeven.  Cf.  further:  Karl  Weidinger,  Die 
Haustafeln:  Ein  Stuck  urchristlicher  Pardnese.  Unter- 
suchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  14  (Leipzig: 
1928);  Heinz  Dietrich  Wendland,  “Zur  sozialethi- 
schen  Bedeutung  der  neutestamentlichen  Hausta¬ 
feln,”  in  Die  Leibhaftigkeit  des  Wortes,  Festschrift  fur 
Adolf  Koberle  (Hamburg:  1958),  34-46  (  =  Die  Bot- 
schaft  an  die  soziale  Welt  [Hamburg:  1959],  104—14); 
D.  Schroeder,  Die  Haustafeln  des  Neuen  Testaments:  Ihre 
Herkunft  und  ihr  theologischer  Sinn.  Unpub.  Diss.  (Ham, 
burg:  1959);  Merk,  Handeln,  214-24. 

2  Verse  4:2:  “be  watchful ...  with  thanksgiving” 


(7 prjyopovvTes  .  .  .  tv  e^xa/xartp)  would  connect 
smoothly  with  3:17:  “give  thanks  to  God”  (« 6x a~ 

pUTTOUVTtS  TU)  &€&) . 

3  Cf.  Did  4:9-11 ;  Bam  1 9 : 5-7 ;  1  Clem  21:6-9;  Pol. 
Phil.  4: 2-6: 3. 

4  These  rules  for  the  household  are  not,  insofar  as  their 
content  is  considered,  “a  genuinely  Christian  crea¬ 
tion”  and  thus  they  cannot,  without  further  ado, 

be  considered  to  be  “applied  kerygma”  (this  is  the 
position  of  Karl  Heinrich  Rengstorf,  “Die  neute¬ 
stamentlichen  Mahn ungen  an  die  Frau,  sich  dem 
Manne  unterzuordnen”  in  Verbum  Dei  manet  in  aeter- 
num.  Festschrift fur  Otto  Schmitz,  ed.  Werner  Foerster 
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tcai  tckvcl,  64  wpbs  irkvTas  rob s 

au/UMaxoi'S  Kai  <f>LXovs  itLctlv  18,  41,  8f).  The  ex¬ 
cerpts  of  Hierocles  in  Stobaeus  contain  a  detailed 
catalog  of  ethical  teachings:  on  conduct  toward  the 
gods,  fatherland,  parents,  brothers,  relatives,  work, 
marriage  and  children.5  With  various  modifications 
this  schema  recurs  in  the  common  moral  teaching 
of  the  Stoics.6  Thus  Epictetus  teaches  that  a  true 
student  would  say  to  him:  “I  want  also,  as  a  god¬ 
fearing  man,  a  philosopher,  and  a  diligent  student, 
to  know  what  is  my  duty  toward  the  gods,  toward 
parents,  toward  brothers,  toward  my  country,  to¬ 
ward  strangers”  (0«Xto  6’  cos  evceffijs  Kai  Xoco- 
<pos  kdu  iirLpeXijs  eiShcu  tl  poi  irpos  deovs  cart 
KaJdT)Kov}  tl  irpos  y ovcls,  Tt  irpos  abeXfovs,  tl  irpbs 
ttiv  7rarpt6a,  tl  irpos  £kvovs  Diss .  2, 17,  31).  The 
purpose  of  the  ethical  instruction  is  to  spell  out  those 
things  that  should  be  done  at  any  given  time  as  one’s 
“duty”  (Ka6i]K0v)  toward  the  gods,  parents,  friends, 
fatherland,  and  strangers:  “Befitting  acts  are  all 
those  which  reason  prevails  upon  us  to  do;  and  this 
is  the  case  with  honoring  one’s  parents,  brothers 
and  country,  and  intercourse  with  friends”  (koBt}~ 
kovt a  ptv  ovv  elvaL  oca  X070S  atpet  irottiv,  us  exft 
to  yovtls  Tipav,  A5«X0o6s,  7rarpt5a,  cvpireptep e- 
ptaOaL  <f>lXoLS  Diogenes  Laertius  7, 108),  In  Stoic 
“tranquillity”  (Arapa£ta)  man  will  know  how 
to  discern  what  is  right  and  to  do  it:  “maintaining 
with  his  associates  both  the  natural  and  the  acquired 
relationships,  those  namely  of  son,  father,  brother, 
citizen,  wife,  neighbour,  fellow-traveller,  ruler,  and 
subject”  (ji€Ta  t&v  kolvcov&v  Tr\povvTa  ras  trxe- 
aeLs  t&s  re  <f>vcLKas  Kal  eiridtTovs,  tov  vibv,  t6v 
irarepa,  t6v  aSc X<f>ovf  t6v  itoXltijv,  tov  avbpa, 
tt)v  yvvaiKa,  t6v  ytiTov a,  t6v  cvvobov,  t6v  a p- 
XOVTa,  tov  b.pxbp’tvov  Epictetus,  Diss.  2,  14,  8). 
Everyone  has  to  consider  what  task  is  allotted  to 


him  in  his  situation.  He  will  receive  correct  guidance 
on  that  task  from  philosophy,  “which  supplies  pre¬ 
cepts  appropriate  to  the  individual  case,  instead 
of  framing  them  for  mankind  at  large — which,  for 
instance,  advises  how  a  husband  should  conduct 
himself  toward  his  wife,  or  a  father  should  bring  up 
his  children,  or  how  a  master  should  rule  his  slaves” 
(quae  dat  propria  cuique  personae  praecepta  nec 
in  universum  componit  hominem,  sed  marito  suadet 
quomodo  se  gerat  adversum  uxorem,  patri  quo- 
modo  educet  liberos,  domino  quomodo  servos  regat. 
Seneca,  Epist.  94,  1). 7 

Hellenistic  Judaism  borrowed  this  schema  of  ethi¬ 
cal  instruction  from  the  popular  philosophy  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and,  with  slight  modifications,  used  it  in  its 
synagogue  teaching.8  Instead  of  worship  of  the  gods, 
stress  was  now  laid  on  obedience  to  the  one  God, 
whose  commandments  had  to  be  kept.  The  didactic 
poem  of  Ps-Phocylides  lists,  one  after  another,  the 
duties  that  had  to  be  fulfilled  in  marriage,  in  the 
procreation  and  rearing  of  children,  in  relation¬ 
ships  with  friends  and  relatives,  and  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves  (175-227).  From  the  commandment 
on  honoring  parents  Philo  of  Alexandria  derives  a 
number  of  concomitant  commandments,  namely, 
“the  [laws]  drawn  up  to  deal  with  the  relations  of 
old  to  young,  rulers  to  subjects,  benefactors  to  bene¬ 
fited,  slaves  to  masters”  (rous  cirt  irpecfivTais  Kai 
veois  avaypa<f>kvTas  [scil.  vopovs],  to  vs  eir’  apxovcL 
Kai  virijKOOLSj  tovs  eir ’  euepyerats  Kai  ev  ireirovOocL , 
tovs  tiri  dovXoLs  Kai  SeciroTaLs  De decal.  165).  For 
the  parents  belong  to  the  superior  class,  that  of  rul¬ 
ers,  benefactors,  and  masters.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  children  occupy  the  lower  class  together  with 
juniors,  subjects,  receivers  of  benefits,  and  slaves. 
The  lower  class  should  honor  and  respect  the  super¬ 
ior  class  while  the  superior  class  should  care  for  the 


(Witten:  1953),  136,  141  n.  24;  idemy  “Mann  und 
Frau  im  Urchristentum”  in  Arbeitsgemeinsehaft  filr 
Forschung  des  Landes  Nor  drhein-WestJalen  12  (Koln 
and  Opladen:  1954),  24f,  32.  Rather  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  ethical  directives  which 
were  developed  in  the  cultural  environment  and 
their  adoption  and  new  justification  by  the  Christian 
community.  Schroeder,  Die  Hausta/eln ,  79-107, 
wants  to  explain  the  NT  house  rules  as  a  genuinely 
Christian  construction  which  had  its  roots  in  the 
adoption  of  a  form  developed  in  the  OT  and  Ju¬ 
daism,  namely,  that  of  divine  law.  For  a  critique  of 
this  view  cf.  below  p.  157,  n.  1 5  and  Merk,  Handelnt 
21 5f. 

5  Cf.  the  brief  analysis  of  these  excerpts  found  in 
Weidinger,  Die  Hausta/eln,  27-33. 

6  Cf.  the  material  assembled  in  Dibelius-Greeven, 
48-50  and  Weidinger,  Die  Hausta/eln ,  34-39. 


7  Concerning  ethical  teaching  in  Hellenistic  popular 
philosophy,  cf.  further  Albrecht  Dihle,  Die  goldene 
Regel:  Eine  Ein/iihrung  in  die  Geschichte  der  antiken  und 
/rilhchristlichen  Vulgarelhik ,  Studienhefte  zur  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft  7  (Gottingen:  1962). 

8  In  Palestinian  Judaism  and  especially  in  Rabbinic 
literature  there  are  no  “rules  for  the  household.” 
Under  the  heading  “Haustafeln”  David  Daube, 

The  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Jordan  Lec¬ 
tures  in  Comparative  Religion  2,  1952  (London: 
Univ.  of  London,  Athlone,  1956),  90-105  deals  with 
the  meaning  of  the  participle  used  with  imperatival 
force  (cf.  thereto  above  p.  32,  n.  1)- — not,  however, 
with  the  contents  and  construction  of  the  NT  “rules 
for  the  household”  which  undoubtedly  were  adopted 
from  the  Hellenistic  cultural  milieu. 
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lower  class  ( De  decal.  165-67). 9  In  Ap.  2, 198-210 
Josephus  gives  a  list  of  Jewish  laws  and  prohibitions. 
Beginning  with  the  worship  of  God,  he  then  men¬ 
tions  proper  conduct  in  marriage,  in  the  rearing  of 
children,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  love  of  parents. 
He  concludes  with  the  duties  to  be  fulfilled  in  one’s 
relationships  with  friends  and  with  strangers. 

In  the  ethics  of  Hellenistic  popular  philosophy, 
which  was  probably  transmitted  to  the  Christian 
communities  via  the  Hellenistic  synagogues,  there 
was  a  rich  collection  of  material  from  which  a  person 
could  ascertain  what  was  generally  considered  proper 
conduct.  Just  as  in  Judaism,  naturally  no  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  cultic  duties  owed  the  gods. 

But  there  was  also  silence  concerning  the  homeland 
and  political  duties.  Of  course,  here  and  there,  brief 
instructions  about  right  conduct  toward  political 
authorities  were  transmitted. 10  In  general,  however, 
the  ethical  admonitions  concentrated  on  the  type 
of  conduct  that  was  fitting  in  one’s  immediate  life- 
situation,  namely,  in  one’s  dealings  with  members 
of  the  family,  slaves  and  masters.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  a  program  to  fashion  the  world 
according  to  Christian  blueprints.  Rather,  Chris¬ 
tians  acknowledged  those  things  which  were  every¬ 
where  adjudged  right  and  reasonable.  Remember 
that  Paul  had  instructed  the  community:  “What¬ 
ever  is  true,  whatever  is  honorable,  whatever  is  just, 
whatever  is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  whatever  is 
gracious,  if  there  is  any  excellence,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  worthy  of  praise,  think  about  these  things” 
{baa  ear iv  aXrfdij,  8aa  aepv a,  baa  SUaia, 
baa  ayvar  baa  Tpoa<piXr}f  baa  efoprjpa,  el  rts 
dperrj  Kai  el  rts  ewaivos,  ravra  'Koyi^eade  Phil 
4:8).  There  is  no  attempt  to  change  the  world  and 
reorganize  it  on  a  new  basis.  Rather,  there  was  sober 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  in  his  life- 


situation  had  to  do  what  could  be  expected  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being  who  tried  to  act  in  a  morally  responsible 
way.  A  completely  new  meaning,  however,  was  given 
to  these  instructions,  which  had  been  adopted  from 
contemporary  culture,  for  their  fulfillment  was  un¬ 
derstood  as  obedience  due  to  the  Kyrios. 1 1 

In  Col  3:18—4:1 — the  oldest  Christian  “rule  for 
the  household” — it  is  clearly  discernible  how  the 
ethical  teaching  was  adopted  and  Christianized. 

Not  only  the  individual  admonitions,  but  also  the 
reference  to  what  is  fitting  and  generally  valid  cor¬ 
respond  to  Hellenistic  moral  teaching:  “as  is  proper” 
(is  A vijicev  3:18);  “pleasing”  {evapearov  3:20); 
“justly  and  fairly”  (t6  8Ua lov  Kai  tt}V  iabrrjra  4:1). 
The  commands,  however,  are  furnished  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  motivation  through  the  phrase  “in  the 
Lord”  ( ev  Kvpup)  and  now  read:  “as  is  proper  in 
the  Lord”  (ojs  dvrjKev  ev  KVpius  3:18);  “for  this  is 
pleasing  in  the  Lord”  {rovro  yap  evapearov  eanv 
ev  Kvp'up  3:20) ;  the  author  reminds  of  the  fear  of 
God  (3:22) ;  conduct  is  considered  as  done  “for  the 
Lord”  (ws  ru>  KVp’up  3:23);  reference  is  made  to  the 
Lord's  rewarding  judgment  (3:24f;  4:1),  and  the 
admonition  is  given:  “serve  the  Lord  Christ”  (tcJj 
KVpUi)  XpioTtji  5ov\evere  3:24).  It  is  true  that  the 
content  of  the  directives  was  taken  from  the  cultural 
environment.  The  phrase  “in  the  Lord,”  however, 
which  introduces  the  new  motivation,  is  not  a  mere 
formal  element  whose  only  function  is  to  Christian¬ 
ize  the  traditional  material. 1 2  Rather  the  entire 
life,  thought  and  conduct  of  believers  is  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  lordship  of  the  Kyrios.  At  the  same 
time  the  words  “in  the  Lord”  set  forth  a  critical  prin¬ 
ciple  which  makes  it  possible  to  determine  which 
ethical  admonitions  were  considered  binding  for 
the  community.  Man’s  relationships  with  his  fellow 
men  are  the  field  upon  which  the  Christian  proves 


9  Further  examples  from  Philo’s  writings  can  be  found 
in  Weidinger,  Die  Haustafeln ,  25f. 

10  Cf.  Rom  13:1-7;  1  Tim  2:2;  Tit  3:1 ;  1  Pt  2:13-17. 

1 1  Cf.  Wolfgang  Schrage,  Die  konkreten  Einzelgebote  in 
der paulinischen  Paranese  (Gutersloh:  1961),  p.  222: 

“It  is  just  this  subordination  within  the  ‘house’ 
{olkos )  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  tasks  and  duties 
proper  to  each  worldly  ‘state  of  life’  which  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord  (Col  3:20)  and  corresponds  to  the 
‘in-the-Lord’-existence  of  the  Christian  (Col  3:18). 
Obedience  to  the  heavenly  Lord  is  shown  and  takes 
place,  for  example,  in  ‘obedience’  {vira Kobeiv)  to 
parents  or  earthly  masters  (Col  3:20  and  3:22)  and 
therefore  within  the  earthly  schemata  of  authority 
and  subordination.” 

12  This  is  the  position  of  Weidinger,  Die  Ha.ustafelny 
51 .  Cf.  against  it  Schroeder,  Die  Haustafeln ,  1 54f; 
Schrage,  Einzelgebote ,  202. 


13  Eph  5:22-6:9  speaks  of  wives,  husbands,  children, 
fathers,  slaves  and  masters  in  the  same  sequence  as 
Col  3:18—4:1.  To  the  admonitions,  however,  it  adds 
a  detailed  Christological  motivation  (Eph  5:25-33) 
and  a  reference  to  Scripture  (Eph  6:2f). 

14  Cf.  Conzelmann,  153:  “These  rules  do  not  offer  a 
timeless,  ‘Christian*  ethics.  They  presuppose  the 
current  social  structures  and  viewpoints.  Their  va¬ 
lidity  lies  rather  in  the  presuppositions  which  justi¬ 
fied  the  adoption  of  these  middle  class  statements. 
Whoever  would  want  to  transport  these  directives 
mechanically  into  today’s  social  order,  would  in 
reality  completely  alter  them  both  in  meaning  and 
content.  Moreover,  he  would  grossly  misunderstand 
their  theological,  namely  eschatological  basis.  This 
is  seen  right  away  in  the  first  admonition,  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  wives.  This  admonition  at  that  time 
simply  meant  the  observation  of  an  obvious  social 
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his  obedience  to  the  Lord  insofar  as  he  conducts 
his  life  in  “love”  (d^aTTij).1  3  The  content  of  the 
individual  sentences  is  conditioned  by  the  situations 
of  that  time.  They  do  not  offer  timelessly  valid  laws, 
nor  do  they  endow  a  particular  social  order  with 
ageless  dignity.  As  times  change,  so  does  the  general 
estimation  of  what  is  fitting  and  proper.  Christian 
exhortation,  however,  must  constantly  impress  on 


new  generations  the  admonition  to  be  obedient  to 
the  Kyrios.  How  this  obedience  is  to  be  expressed 
concretely  at  any  given  time,  will  always  have  to 
be  tested  and  determined  anew. 1 4 


First  of  all,  wives  and  husbands  are  addressed,  then 
children  and  fathers,  and  finally  slaves  and  masters.  In 
each  pairing  the  sudordinated  party  is  mentioned  first 
and  admonished  “to  be  subject’’  (viroT&aaeaOaL)  or 
“to  be  obedient”  (viraKOveiv) .  Then  the  superior  party 
is  reminded  of  its  responsibilities  which  have  to  be  verified 
toward  the  people  who  are  entrusted  to  him.  Therefore, 
the  command  that  subordinates  should  be  subject  can 
and  should  not  be  misunderstood  or  even  misused.  If  the 
one  group  is  obliged  to  be  obedient,  then  the  other  is 
urged  to  imagine  itself  in  the  position  of  the  subordinates 


and  to  let  its  entire  life  be  guided  by  the  command  of 
love. 1 5 

■  18  Wives16  should  be  subject  to  their  husbands. 1 7  In 
this  admonition  they  are  commanded  to  conduct  their 
lives  in  accord  with  the  prevalent  social  order. 1 8  They  are 
not  given  a  specifically  Christian  directive, 1 9  nor  are 
they  called  upon  to  make  a  free  decision  in  the  matter.20 
Rather,  wives  should  submit  to  their  husbands,21  because 


position,  the  observation  of  what  was  fitting.” 

1 5  The  admonitions  are  couched  in  the  form  of  im¬ 
peratives,  Hence  there  can  be  no  question  here  of 
apodictic  laws  (against  Schroeder,  Die  Haustqfelny 
95).  Likewise,  Schroeder  cannot  substantiate  his 
position  by  appealing  (p.  92f)  to  the  citation  of  the 
Decalogue  in  Eph  6:2f.  For  the  rules  for  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Eph  are  an  expansion  of  the  shorter  ones  in 
Col.  They  do  not  refer  to  sentences  of  holy  law  found 
in  the  OT  and  Jewish  tradition. 

16  In  the  LXX  the  arthrous  Semitic  vocative  is  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  nominative  with  the  article.  Cf.  Martin 
Johannessohn,  Der  Gebrauch  der  Kasus  und  der  Prdposi- 
tionen  in  der  Septuaginta  1,  Unpub.  Diss.  (Berlin: 
1910),  14f.  Still  it  is  also  entirely  possible  in  Greek 

to  express  the  address  in  the  nominative  with  the 
article.  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  147,  3. 

17  Witnesses  L  pm  add  “your  own”  (t<$tois)  before 
“husbands”  {kvbp6.cnv)  [cf.  Eph  5:22].  Manu¬ 
scripts  D  *  G  it  sy  append  “your”  ( vp&v ). 

18  Cf.  Plutarch,  Conjugalia  praecepta  33  (p.  142e):  “If 
they  [the  wives]  subordinate  themselves  to  their  hus¬ 
bands,  they  are  commended,  but  if  they  want  to 
have  control,  they  cut  a  sorrier  figure  than  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  control”  (uitot6.ttov<t  ai  [scil.  at  yv- 
vaines]  plv  yap  Lauras  rots  kv&pacnv  C7rat vovv- 
rat,  KpaTeiv  64  0ov\opcvaL  paWov  t&v  KpaTOvpe - 
vwv  dax^M^oSo-i);  Ps-Callisthenes  1,  22,  4:  “For  it 
is  proper  for  the  wife  to  be  subject  to  her  husband” 
(Trpeirov  y  dp  kariv  t^v  yvvalna  rw  6.vbpi  vtt 
(Teoticu  [Trans.]). 

19  This  is  the  opinion  of  Rengstorf,  “Mahnungen  an 


die  Frau,”  132. 

20  Else  Kahler,  Die  Frau  in  den  poulinischen  Brief eny  unter 
besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des  Begrijfes  der  Unter  or  d- 
nung  (Zurich  and  Frankfurt  a.M.:  1960)  wants  to 
understand  “to  be  subject”  (vTTOTa<T<T€<Tdai)  as  “the 
free  act  of  acknowledging  the  order  which  is  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  word  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ” 

(p.  156).  He  assumes  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  profound 
insight,  the  act  “of  being  subject”  is  carried  out 
voluntarily.  “Whenever  ‘to  be  subject’  occurs,  there 
is  no  trace  of  compulsion”  (p.  179).  “Man  as  hus¬ 
band  or  wife,  child,  slave  or  citizen  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  renew  his  decision  with  respect  to 
subordination”  (p.  201  f).  But,  in  these  admonitions 
“to  be  subject,”  there  is  in  fact  no  mention  of  a  deci¬ 
sion,  nor  of  voluntary  action.  Rather  what  is  de¬ 
manded  is  acknowledgement  of  the  existing  order. 

21  Cf.  1  Cor  14:34;  Eph  5:22-24;  Tit  2:5;  1  Pt3:l. 

This  directive  must  not  be  misinterpreted  as  if  it 
implied  the  downgrading  of  the  dignity  of  a  woman. 
The  verb  “to  be  subject”  is  the  general  designation 
of  the  relationship  that  exists  between  those  in  au¬ 
thority  and  those  who  are  subordinated:  “Let  every 
person  be  subject  to  the  governing  authorities”  (Ild- 
<ra  \fsvxy  tfowriais  vircpexovoaLS  vTroTaaaeaOci) 
Rom  13:1).  Christ  will  be  subject  to  God  who  is  his 
“head”  (K&pa\7)  1  Cor  1 1 :3);  “The  Son  himself 
will  also  be  subjected  to  him  who  put  all  things  un¬ 
der  him”  (aurds  6  vl6s  viroTay^atTai  rcj  irTrora- 
^aVTi  aiiTtfi  ra  TT&VTa  1  Cor  15:28).  Although  Paul 
demands  the  “subjection”  of  wives  to  their  husbands 
(1  Cor  14:34),  he  still  knows  of  the  unity  of  all  in 
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it  is  proper.22  Custom  and  tradition  determine  what  is 
fitting.23  The  binding  motivation  of  the  command  “to  be 
subject”  is  only  given  in  the  appended  words  “in  the 
Lord.”  It  is  obvious  that  the  content  of  the  admonition 
is  based  on  a  universally  acknowledged  rule  of  conduct. 
But  now  the  members  of  the  community  are  told  that 
it  is  an  expression  of  their  confession  of  Christ  as  Lord,  if 
they  observe  a  social  order  which  has  been  recognized 
as  right  and  just.  For  there  is  no  corner  of  human  life 
in  which  they  could  live  without  their  Lord.24 
■  19  The  wives  have  been  admonished  “to  be  subject” 
to  their  husbands.  The  husbands  now  are  directed  to 
love  their  wives.25  They  are  forbidden  to  behave  in  an 
overbearing  manner  or  to  imagine  that  they  belong  to  a 
superior  species.  They  are  responsible  for  their  wives 


and  must  live  together  with  them  in  “love”  which  is  the 
only  true  manner  of  conduct.26  This  command  needs 
no  justification,27  for  the  commandment  of  “love”  is 
absolutely  valid.20  Put  negatively,  it  means  this:  “do  not 
be  embittered  against  them”  (prj  inKpalveade  7 rp6s 
auras).29  Any  reasonable  man  would  surely  follow  the 
advice  that  he  should  not  be  irritable  or  angry30  with 
his  wife.31  This  verse,  however,  is  not  just  giving  sage 
advice.  Rather  the  admonition  “do  not  be  embittered”  is 
an  exemplification  of  the  commandment  of  love  which 
determines  Christian  conduct.32 

■  20  Children33  are  commanded  to  be  obedient  to  their 
parents  in  all  things.  Obedience  is  to  be  shown  to  father 
and  mother  in  the  subordination  due  to  them  (cf.  3:22; 
Eph  6:1,  5). 34  The  motivation  given  is  that  this  is  “pleas- 


Christ:  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (owe  evi 
’I ovdalos  ovdi  "EXXtjj',  owe  evi  5ov\os  oi>8t  c\cu- 
depos,  ovk  evt  apaev  Kai  8ij\ v'  iravres  yap  vpeh  cts 
core  ev  XpiarQ  ’lrjoov  Gal  3:28). 

22  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TWNT 8,  44;  John  Foster,  “St. 
Paul  and  Women,”  ExpT 62  (1950-51):  376-78; 
Heinrich  Baltensweiler,  Die  Ehe  im  Neuen  Testament: 
Exegetische  Untersuchungen  iiber  Ehey  Ehelosigkeit ,  und 
Ehescheidung ,  AThANT  52  (Zurich:  1967),  210-17. 

23  The  phrase  to  atnjKOV  indicates  what  is  proper, 
one’s  duty.  Cf.  Bauer,  j.y.;  Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT 
1,  360.  The  expression  gained  entry  into  Christian 
exhortation  from  Hellenistic  popular  philosophy  as 
mediated  through  the  Hellenistic  synagogue.  Cf. 
Arist.  227:  “the  fitting”  (to  KaBrjKOv) ;  Ps-Pho- 
cylides  80:  “it  is  fitting”  (KaSfjKeL) ;  cf.  also  Heinrich 
Schlier,  TDNT  3,  437—40;  Eph  5:4:  “which  are  not 
fitting”  (a  ovk  avy Ktv).  The  imperfect  form  “it  is 
fitting”  (ainjKev)  is  used  instead  of  the  customary 
present  tense  of  classical  Greek  and  refers  to  that 
which  is  considered  to  be  fitting.  Cf.  Blass-Debrun- 
ner,  par.  358,  2;  Moulton-Turner,  90. 

24  The  “subordination”  of  wives  was  sanctioned  at  that 
time  by  custom  and  usage.  This  directive,  however, 
which  presupposes  the  social  order  of  antiquity,  and 
likewise  the  directive  about  the  relationship  between 
slaves  and  masters,  cannot  be  taken  as  expressions 

of  tunelessly  valid  law.  It  is  surely  more  to  the  point 
to  notice  how  the  structures  of  human  relationships 
change  from  time  to  time  and  to  discover  new  ways 
in  which  the  Christian  must  render  obedience  to  the 
Kynos  in  the  world’s  social  structures  (cf.  above 
P-157). 

25  Witnesses  D*  G  it  vgcl  add  “your”  (vpcbv). 

26  In  the  rules  for  the  household,  “love”  is  not  de¬ 


manded  of  the  wives;  they  are  always  admonished 
“to  be  subject.”  Tit  2:4,  however,  says:  the  young 
wives  should  be  urged  “to  love  their  husbands” 
(<f>i\av5povs  elvai). 

27  Eph  5:25-33  adds  a  detailed  Christological  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  short  directive  to  love  one’s  wife. 

28  Pre-Christian  antiquity  indeed  knew  of  the  terms 
“to  love/love”  (aya irav/ ayaTnj)  [cf.  Merk,  Han- 
delny  216  n.  114],  but  in  the  Hellenistic  world  these 
terms  do  not  occur  in  the  rules  for  the  household. 

29  The  verb  “to  make  bitter,  embitter”  (irtKpaive- 
<rdai)  occurs  in  an  ethical  context  only  here  in  the 
NT.  It  frequently  occurs,  however,  in  this  meaning 
in  Greek  literature  since  the  time  of  Plato.  Cf.  Bauer, 
r.y.  Cf.  the  other  occurrences  of  the  word  in  Rev 
8:11;  10:9f  and  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  TDNT  6, 
122-25. 

30  Cf.  b.  B.M.  59a:  “Rab  [f247]  said:  one  should 
always  be  heedful  of  wronging  his  wife,  for  since  her 
tears  are  coming  (quickly)  the  revenge  of  her  insult 
is  close  at  hand”  (cf.  Billerbeck  3,  p.  631);  Plutarch, 
De  cohibenda  ira  8  (p.  457a) :  “they  rage  bitterly  against 
women”  (7rpos  yvvaia  StaniKpalvovTa);  Hermas, 
Mand.  10,  2,  3:  “to  become  bitter”  (TTLKpaivtffdat) 
as  an  effect  of  “ill  temper”  (ofux0^^)- 

31  The  construction  of  the  preposition  “against”  (7 rp6s) 
after  “to  be  embittered”  (TnKpaivecrdai) ,  which  is 
not  attested  in  LXX  or  Philo,  “perhaps  suggests  that 
what  is  also,  or  especially,  in  view  is  the  ‘bitterness’ 
[mKpia]  vented  on  the  wife  though  not  caused  by 
her”  (Michaelis,  TDNT 6,  125  n.  16). 

32  Cf.  Schrage,  Einzelgebote,  260:  “All  relationships  and 
orders  of  the  world  provide  room  and  give  scope  for 
the  Christian’s  loving  conduct  and  often  enough 
undergo  a  thoroughgoing  transformation  because 

of  this  subordination  to  the  law  of  Christ.” 

33  The  word  tskvov  signifies  “the  child  from  the 
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ing”  ( evapearov )  which  originally  must  have  referred 
to  that  which  all  men  considered  proper. 35  “In  the 
Lord,”  however,  again  points  out  how  the  concept  of 
what  is  pleasing  is  to  be  understood  in  the  community.36 
The  Lord  commands,  and  his  command  is  to  be  followed 
without  any  objection.37 

■  21  To  be  sure,  the  children  have  to  obey  both  parents, 
but  the  fathers  have  a  special  responsibility  toward  them. 
They  have  to  be  on  their  guard  not  to  irritate  or  pro¬ 
voke38  their  children  lest  they  become  discouraged  and 
timid.39  It  is  not  said  in  which  respects  they  might  be¬ 


come  discouraged.  The  obvious  reference,  however,  is  to 
the  common  life  of  children  and  parents  which  should 
not  be  marred  by  the  father’s  thoughtless  or  undisciplined 
conduct.40 

■  22  The  first  four  sentences  were  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
ciseness.  Now,  however,  a  more  protracted  message  is 
directed  to  the  Christian  slaves.41  The  question  had  to  be 
answered:  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  freedom 
granted  in  Christ  and  the  “slavery”  (5ou\€ta)  in  which 
the  slaves  must  continue  to  serve  their  earthly  masters 


standpoint  of  origin”  (Albrecht  Oepke,  TDNT  5, 
638)  and  can  also  indicate  the  child  that  has  grown 
up.  The  evidence  for  this  latter  interpretation  may 
be  found  in  Gerhard  Delling,  “Nun  aber  sind  sie 
heilig”  in  Gott  und  die  Gotter ,  Festgabe fur  Erich  Fascher 
(Berlin:  1958),  84-93;  idem,  “Lexikalisches  zu  T6K- 
pop .  Ein  Nachtrag  zur  Exegese  von  I.  Kor.  7,  14” 
in  “. . .  und  fragten  nach  Jesus  ”  Festschrift  fur  Ernst 
Barnikol  (Berlin:  1964),  35-44.  The  reference  here, 
however,  is  surely  to  children  who  are  growing  up 
and  still  subject  to  their  parents;  cf.  Eph  6:4:  “bring 
them  [scil.  the  children]  up”  (e/crpe^ert  avra  [scil. 
t a  TtKPa]). 

34  The  verb  “to  be  obedient”  ( vTraKOVtw )  corresponds 
to  “to  be  subject”  (viroTcuraeadcu)  and  helps  to 
express  the  command  of  absolute  subordination.  Cf. 

1  Pt  3:5f:  “The  holy  women  .  .  .  were  subject  to  their 
husbands,  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham”  (at  a7tat  yv- 
patKes  . . .  viroracrcropepaL  rots  ISiots  apSpaaip, 

cl)?  Sappa  VTTTjKoveep  tQ  'A/3paa/u).  The  wives  were 
told:  “be  subject”  (v  18) ;  the  children  and  slaves 
are  admonished  “to  be  obedient”  (vss  20,  22).  Cf. 
Gerhard  Kittel,  TDNT  1,  223f. 

35  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.:  “pleasing”  (evdpe- 

< ttov )  points  “clearly  to  an  established  social  value.” 

36  The  dative  phrase  “to  the  Lord”  (to;  KVpico)  [cf. 
Moulton-Turner,  263]  really  would  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  here  and  witnesses  81  al  Clem  Alex  (cf.  Eph 
5:10)  actually  have  that  reading.  The  reason  why 
“in  the  Lord”  (kv  Kvplco)  occurs  here  is  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  transformation  of  a  generally  used  phrase  has 
taken  place.  Cf.  Weidinger,  Die  Haustafeln ,  51 ;  Di¬ 
belius-Greeven,  ad  loc.  On  ebkpearos  meaning 
“what  is  acceptable  to  God,”  cf.  2  Cor  5:9;  Rom 
12:1;  14:18;  Phil  4:18;  Eph  5:10:  “pleasing  to  the 
Lord”  (e6A pearop  t<2  nvp'up). 

37  Eph  6:2f  gives  as  motivation  a  reference  to  the  divine 
commandment  to  honor  father  and  mother. 

38  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  verb  kpedi^etp  in 
the  NT  is  at  2  Cor  9:2  where  it  is  used  in  a  positive 
sense  of  the  encouraging  example.  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v.  On 
kpe8l£eip  in  the  meaning  of  “to  provoke,”  “to  irri¬ 


tate,”  cf.  Epictetus,  Enchiridion  20:  “therefore,  when 
someone  irritates  you”  (tfrap  ovp  kpeOiafl  <re  rts) 
refers  to  the  previous  sentence  “the  man  who  reviles 
or  strikes  you”  (6  \oi8opwv  fj  6  tvtttcop).  Instead 
of  “provoke”  (tpedLfeTe)  manuscripts  |)D*GKL 
pm  in  dependence  on  Eph  6:4  have:  “make  angry” 
(irapopylttre). 

39  The  verb  “to  be  discouraged,  become  timid”  ( a&v- 
pet p)  occurs  only  here  in  the  NT.  It  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  LXX  (e.g.,  Dt  28:65;  1  Kings  l:6f; 
15:11;  2  Kings  6:8)  and  is  attested  since  Aeschylus. 
Cf.  Bauer,  s.v.  On  the  Hellenistic  uage  cf.  P.Amh.  2, 
37,  7:  “do  not  be  discouraged”  (jjlt)  A0u/uei);  P.Gies- 
sen  1 ,  79,  3, 1 1 :  “nob[od]y  is  timid  in  selling  prop¬ 
erty”  (ouS[et]s  aBvnel  TrcoXeit'  KTrjfxa );  14f:  “they 
will  be  discouraged”  (advp.r}[crovcn])  [Trans.]. 

40  There  is  no  positive  directive  like  the  one  in  Eph  6:4 
that  follows  the  negative  admonition.  The  absence 
of  this  directive  is  not  to  be  explained  “by  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  imminent  end”  (Dibelius-Greeven, 
ad  loc.).  It  is  conditioned  rather  by  the  terse  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence.  On  the  duties  which  were  im¬ 
pressed  on  fathers  by  the  Hellenistic  moral  teaching, 
cf.  the  chapter  heading  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  4,  26: 
“The  things  that  are  expected  of  fathers  in  their 
dealings  with  their  children,  and  that  a  certain  phys¬ 
ical  relationship  binds  both  together”  ( ottoiovs  npas 
Xpi)  elpat  TOVS  TTCLTepCLS  TT€pi  TCL  TfKPCL,  K al  OTL 

ifivcriKT)  tls  apayKT)  anifiorkpovs  eis  diadeaip  ayei) 
[Trans.].  Jewish  texts  explicitly  state  the  prohibition 
against  exposing  children:  Ps-Phocylides  185;  Philo, 
Spec.  leg.  3,  1 10;  Josephus,  Ap.  2,  202;  and  Barn.  19:5 
as  a  Christian  example  of  this  prohibition. 

41  Almost  without  exception  the  commentators  link 
this  extended  exhortation  to  the  slaves  with  the  case 
of  Onesimus.  To  be  sure,  Col  4:9  mentions  the  name 
of  Onesimus.  No  word,  however,  is  spent  describing 
his  fate.  Therefore,  there  is  no  justification  for  di¬ 
rectly  combining  Col  3:22-25  with  Phlm.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  Phlm  is  a  graphic  example  of  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Christian  communities  for  a 
special  message  for  slaves. 
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(cf.  1  Cor  7 :21-24)?42  Consequently,  the  exhortation  to 
the  slaves  could  not  simply  draw  upon  admonitions  from 
traditional  moral  teaching,  but  had  to  be  newly  formu¬ 
lated  as  specifically  Christian  instruction.  The  slaves, 
who  have  become  Christians,  are  told  to  acknowledge 
their  earthly  slavery  as  the  social  position  assigned  them 
and  to  obey  their  earthly  lords  in  all  things.43  As  “earthly 
kyrioi”  (ot  Kara  akpKO.  KVpioi)  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  one  Kyrios  to  whom  the  slaves  belong  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community.  The  obedience  the  slaves  must 
render  to  their  earthly  masters  should  be  genuine  and  not 
mere  “eyeservice”  (ev  600aX/xo5ouXt<us).44  This  word, 
which  is  not  attested  outside  the  NT,  means  a  service 
done  not  for  its  own  sake  or  to  please  God,  but  performed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  attention.45  “Those 
who  want  to  please  men”  (dyflpcoTapeoTCOi)46  only  take 
into  account  men  and  their  authority,  not  God.47  The 
Christian  slaves  should  guard  themselves  against  such 
insincere  conduct  and  serve  their  masters  “with  singleness 


of  heart”  (tv  air Xdrr/rt  /capStas).48  As  the  innermost 
part  of  man,  the  heart  which  determines  his  thought  and 
conduct49  should  be  simple  and  sincere.  If  this  is  the 
case,  everything  that  a  man  does  will  not  be  guided  by 
false,  ulterior  motives,  but  will  be  done  in  the  fear  of  God. 
The  OT  phrase  “to  fear  God”  (4>o0t'i<rdaL  tov  6tbv) 50 
is  also  frequently  used  in  the  NT.S1  But  the  words  “fear¬ 
ing  the  Lord”  (<j>o@ovpLevoi  to v  Kvpiov) 52  here  do  not 
refer  to  God  as  in  the  OT53  and  Rev  15:4,  but  to  Christ. 
He  is  the  Lord,  and  his  word  must  be  obeyed.  “To  fear 
the  Lord”  is  mentioned  as  the  guiding  principle  of  Chris¬ 
tian  conduct54  which  must  be  followed  by  all.  It  espe¬ 
cially  points  out  to  the  slaves  how  they  can  willingly 
perform  their  daily  service  and  use  it  to  worship  the 
heavenly  Lord. 

■  23  Hence  the  general  directive  that  whatever  is  done 
in  word  or  deed  should  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Kyrios 
Jesus  (3:17),  can  now  be  applied  to  the  conduct  de¬ 
manded  of  slaves. 55  They  should  do  with  their  whole 


42  Cf.  further  Eph  6:5-8;  1  Pt  2:18-25. 

43  The  phrase  “in  all  things”  (xara  Trayra)  is  absent 
in  witnesses  p46  81  pc. 

44  In  most  manuscripts  the  noun  occurs  in  the  plural, 
but  also  the  singular,  6<t>8a\pobov\ia ,  has  strong 
attestation  (p46  B  A  D  G  al);  however,  it  should  be 
taken  as  an  assimilation  to  the  singular  used  at  Eph 
6:6.  [The  English  translation  would  be  the  same: 
“eyeservice.” — Trans.] 

45  Cf.  Karl  Henrich  Rengstorf,  TDNT  2,  280;  Blass- 
Debrunner,  par.  115,1;  Bauer,  s.v.  Cf.  also  Theo- 
doret  on  Eph  6:6f  {MPG  82,  col.  552):  “He  calls 
eyeservice  that  type  of  service  that  does  not  issue 
from  a  sincere  heart,  but  is  content  in  mere  external 
appearance”  (6<£0aX/io5ouXftay  5c  KaXet  TTfV  ovk  e( 
eiXiKpLvovs  Kapbias  tt poofapopkvqv  depairtiav, 
AXXa  rq]  crxrjpaTL  KCXPOJOpevijv)  [Trans.]. 

46  The  word  “men-pleaser”  (avdpojTrapeaKOs)  is 
found  in  LXX  Ps  52:6;  PsSol4:7,  8,  19;  in  the  NT 
again  only  in  Eph  6:6;  further  in  2  Clem.  1 3 : 1 .  Cf. 
Bauer,  s.v. 

47  Cf.  Werner  Foerster,  TDNT  1, 456. 

48  Cf.  Diodorus  Siculus  5,  66,  4:  “singleness  of  soul” 
{TT}V  airXoTTjTa  tt)s  \pvxvs)  ;  Test  Reuben  4:1; 

Test  Simeon  4:5:  “in  singleness  of  soul”  (ey  aTrXo- 
tt)tl  ipvxys)’,  1  Chr  29:17;  Wisd  Sol  1:1:  “in  single¬ 
ness  of  heart”  (ey  air \ottjti  Kapbias) ;  Test  Levi 
13:1 :  “with  the  whole  heart  ...  in  singleness”  (e£ 
oXtjs  tt/s  Kapdlas. ..b  d7rX6r7/rt)  [Trans.].  Cf. 

Otto  Bauernfeind,  TDNT  1, 386f;  Ceslaus  Spicq, 
“La  vertu  de  simplicity  dans  l’Ancien  et  le  Nouveau 
Testament,”  Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Thio - 


logiques22  (1933):  1-26;  Bauer,  s.v. 

49  On  “heart”  (xapSta)  cf.  above  p.  149f  on  3:15. 

50  Cf.  LXX  Ex  1:17,  21;  Lev  19:14,  32;  25:17;  Ps 
54:20;  etc. 

51  Cf.  Lk  18:2,  4;  Acts  10:2,  22,  35;  13:16,  26;  1  Pt 

2:17;  Rev  11:18;  14:7;  19:5. 

52  Witnesses  p46  $  pm  d  vgcl  follow  the  familiar  bib¬ 
lical  expression  and  write  “God”  (0eoy)  instead  of 
“Lord”  ( Kvpiov ). 

53  Cf.  LXX  Lev  14:31 ;  19:14;  Ps  14:4;  21 :24;  etc. 

54  Cf.  Bultmann,  Theology ,  sec.  59,  3  =  II,  p.  214. 

55  The  Koine  text  attempts  a  more  exact  assimilation 
to  3:17  by  beginning  the  verse  in  the  same  way  with 
“and  whatever”  (xat  Tray  o  ri). 

56  The  Greek  phrase  €K  ipvXVS  (from  the  soul,  cf.  Eph 
6:6)  corresponds  to  ck  Kapbias  (from  the  heart).  Cf. 
Mk  12:30  par:  “And  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul,  etc.” 
(Kal  ayaTrijacts  Kvpcov  tov  6eov  crov  e£  oXtjs  tt}s 
Kapbias  crov  Kai  e£  6\i)S  ttjs  \pvxVs  (T0L'  ktX.).  In  the 
OT  and  Jewish  exhortation  similar  phrases  are 
found  in  many  places,  e.g.,  LXX  Prov  1 1 : 1 7:  “A 
man  who  is  merciful  does  good  to  his  own  soul”  {Tjj 
ypvxfj  avrov  dyaddv  ttolcI  avi)p  k\ti)pwv)  \  Sir  6:26: 
“with  all  your  soul”  (kv  Tracry  ipvxd  ff0U) ;  T : 29 : 
“with  your  entire  soul”  {kv  oXfl  V'L'XP  gw)  [Trans.]; 
cf.  further  14:4;  19:16;  37:12;  etc. 

57  The  particle  “as”  (cius)  frequently  occurs  with  the 
participle  to  indicate  the  reason  or  motivation  why 
something  happens.  “This  same  Cjs  occurs  also  in 
elliptical  constructions  from  which  the  participle  is 
dropped:  e.g.  C  3:23”  (Blass-Debrunner,  par. 
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Colossians  3:18—4:1 


heart56  whatever  is  assigned  to  them  and  be  conscious 
that  they  are  serving  the  Lord57  and  not  men. 59 
■  24  For  the  Kyrios  will  render  judgment  on  every  deed. 
Therefore,  the  slaves  should  also  not  forget  that  they 
will  receive  judgment  and  recompense  from  the  Kyrios.59 
The  term  translated  by  “reward”  (avTa'irSSoo'is),  which 
occurs  only  here  in  the  NT,  is  used  most  often  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  related  term  “repay¬ 
ment”  (aurairddojia)  .60  Here,  however,  it  does  not  re¬ 
fer  to  divine  retribution,  but  to  the  reward  which  the  “in¬ 
heritance”  (K\T]povopLa)  constitutes.61  The  eternal 
inheritance62  is  already  prepared  in  the  heavens  (cf. 

1 :5,  27;  3:1-4).  No  one  would  want  to  forfeit  this  precious 
gift  through  disobedience.  Whoever  obediently  performs 
his  task  will  receive  the  “inheritance.”  Therefore:  “serve 
the  Lord  Christ”  (to i  KVpicc  Xpurru)  dovXevere).  This 
brief  sentence  should  not  be  taken  to  be  a  statement 
clause;63  it  is  an  admonition  which  resumes  the  impera¬ 
tive  “do”  (tpyafcade  of  v  23) . 64  Christ  is  the  Kyrios. 65 


When  the  slave  faithfully  serves  his  earthly  lord,  he  is  also 
thereby  obedient  to  the  one  Kyrios,  who  is  Lord  over  all. 

■  25  In  case  someone  might  take  this  directive  in  a  light 
vein,  he  is  reminded  of  the  inviolable  law:  whoever  does 
wrong66  will  receive  the  reward  his  deed  deserves.  For 
he  will  receive  the  punishment  that  exactly  fits  his  trans¬ 
gression.67  To  whom,  however,  is  this  absolutely  valid 
principle  addressed?  It  would  be  possible  to  take  it  as 
referring  to  the  master  of  the  slave.  The  master  would  be 
warned  against  wrongdoing.  And  if  the  master  had  acted 
unjustly  toward  his  slave,  the  slave  would  be  comforted.68 
Since  the  “masters”  (KVpioi)  are  not  addressed  until 
4:1,  it  is  more  probable  that  v  25  still  refers  to  the  slaves.69 
If  they  trespass  against  their  masters,  they  will  have  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves  to  God.  They  should  not 
suppose  that  since  they  are  miserable  slaves  they  would 
not  be  held  responsible  for  their  actions  or  would  be 
granted  indulgence  because  of  extenuating  circumstances. 


425,4). 

58  In  dependence  on  Eph  6:7  manuscripts  A  al  Clem  65 
Alex  add  the  participle  “serving”  (SouXtftoprts) 
after  “the  Lord”  (to)  Kvpico).  Witnesses  p46  B  1 739 
omit  the  connective  “and”  (kcu). 

59  Although  aird  Kvpiov  (from  the  Lord)  does  not  have 
the  article,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one  Lord 
is  meant  who  will  judge  and  give  recompense. 

60  The  word  “recompense,”  “reward”  (aprairodocns) 
is  attested  since  Thucydides.  Cf.  Friedrich  Buchsel, 
TDNT 2, 169;  Bauer,  s.v.  On  “repayment”  (apra- 
Trodopa)  cf.  Rom  11:9;  Lk  14:12. 

61  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

62  On  the  word  group  “to  inherit/inheritance”  (kX?j- 
popopeip/ K\7]povopia)  in  the  NT,  cf.  Werner  Foer- 
ster,  TDNT  3,  781-85,  and  Paul  Hammer,  “A  Com¬ 
parison  of  KLERONOMIA  in  Paul  and  Ephesi¬ 
ans,”  JBL  79  (1960):  267-72. 

63  The  indicative  meaning,  whose  chief  proponent  is 
Lightfoot,  ad  loc.y  and  which  is  also  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  Dibelius-Greeven  and  Conzelmann, 
ad  loc.t  would  surely  be  correct  if  “for”  (yap)  were 
added  in  accordance  with  the  Byzantine  text  and 
the  sentence  were  construed  as  the  motivation  for 
the  preceding  clause.  Witnesses  (D)  G  (it  Ambst) 
also  try  to  produce  a  smoothflowing  train  of  thought: 

“the  inheritance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  you 
serve”  (rtjs  KXrjpopopias  tov  Kvpiov  "qpwp  Ttj<roO 
XpuTru),  a>  bovXtvtre  ).  Nevertheless,  the  asyndetic 
connection  of  the  sentence  “serve  the  Lord  Christ” 
certainly  represents  the  original  text. 

64  Cf.  also  Rom  12:11:  “serve  the  Lord”  (r<5>  Kvpico 


SovXevopres) — an  imperatival  participle. 

Except  for  this  passage  the  combination  “Lord 
Christ”  ( Kvpios  Xpurros)  never  occurs  in  the  Paul¬ 
ine  epistles.  Cf.  Kramer,  Christy  Lordt  Son  oj Gody  par. 
65,  p.  214:  “Paul  speaks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus ,  but  not  of 
the  Lord  Christ.  ...  In  all  these  instances  Lord  and 
Christ  never  stand  immediately  side  by  side.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  Lord  is  a 
title  and  that  Christy  as  a  translation  of ‘Messiah,’ 
originally  ranked  as  a  title,  it  is  natural  that  the  two 
titles  were  not  made  to  follow  immediately  upon 
one  another.”  In  this  passage  “Christ”  is  obviously 
added  to  “the  Lord”  to  make  clear  which  Lord  is 
alone  deserving  of  “service.” 

66  “To  do  wrong”  (aSucttP)  is  the  violation  of  law, 
illegal  conduct.  Cf.  Gustav  Schrenk,  TDNT  1 ,  1 57- 
61 ;  Bauer,  s.v. 

67  This  principle  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  jus 
talionis.  Cf.  Ernst  Kasemann,  “Sentences  of  Holy 
Law  in  the  New  Testament”  in  New  Testament 
Questions  of  Todayt  tr.  W.J.  Montague  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Fortress  Press,  1969),  66-81. 

68  In  Eph  6:9  the  “masters”  (KVpioi)  are  admonished 
to  treat  their  slaves  decently,  “knowing  that  he,  who 
is  both  their  Master  and  yours  is  in  heaven,  and  that 
there  is  no  partiality  with  him”  (eidSres  6tl  Kai  av- 
TLOP  KCU  vpwv  6  KVpiSs  kfTTLP  kv  OVpaPOLS ,  KCU  TTpOCT- 
ojTTo\rip\l/La  ovk  Zotip  ira p’  avrco). 

69  Cf.  Schrenk,  TDNT  1,  1 60  n.  11.  Masson,  ad  loc. 
and  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.  think — hardly  correctly — that 
v  25  is  directed  to  both  slaves  and  masters. 
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Before  God’s  judgment  there  is  no  partiality:70  no  favor 
is  shown  the  masters,  nor  are  the  slaves  permitted  to 
transgress  God’s  commandment  with  impunity. 71  Slaves 
and  masters  must  appear  before  God’s  judgment  seat 
and  be  recompensed  by  his  righteous  judgment  according 
to  their  deeds. 72 

■  4:1  Only  a  brief  message  is  directed  to  the  masters. 

At  that  time  probably  very  few  Christians  had  large 
holdings  and  owned  slaves.  Hence  there  is  no  need  to 
expand  on  the  conduct  of  the  “masters.”  They  are  not 
commanded  to  free  their  slaves;73  they  are,  however, 
ordered  to  fulfill  their  duties  toward  their  “slaves”  con¬ 
scientiously.  Each  and  every  misuse  of  their  authority  is 
forbidden.  They  are  commanded  to  treat  their  slaves 
justly  and  fairly.  The  mutual  relationship  between  “just¬ 
ness”  ( S'uccuov )  and  “fairness”  {iadrrjs)  was  a  constant 
theme  in  the  moral  teaching  and  instruction  of  popular 
philosophy.74  Hence  everyone  knew  what  was  meant 
by  this  norm  of  ethical  conduct.  For  Christians,  however, 


the  fundamental  principle  of  justness  and  fairness  had 
an  entirely  new  meaning.  For  they  had  to  give  account  of 
their  conduct  to  their  Kyrios.  Consequently,  the  masters 
are  accountable  to  the  Lord  for  the  way  they  treat  their 
slaves.  For  also  above  them  stands  the  Lord  in  heaven.75 
Thus  the  relationship  between  masters  and  slaves  has 
undergone  a  fundamental  change.  If  both  realize  that 
they  owe  obedience  to  the  one  Lord,  so  both  have  in 
hand  the  true  standard  for  their  conduct  toward  one 
another.76 

The  series  of  sober  admonitions,  which  are  assembled 
in  the  rules  for  the  household,  points  out  to  the  com¬ 
munity  how  each  Christian  must  prove  his  obedience  to 
his  Kyrios  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  when  the  “call” 
(kXt7<71s)  came  to  him  (cf.  1  Cor  7:20-24).  Since  they 
are  all  one  in  Christ  (cf.  3:11)  and  since  there  is  therefore 
no  distinction  in  the  community  between  Jew  and  Greek, 
slave  and  free,  man  or  woman  (cf.  Gal  3:28;  1  Cor  12:13), 
they  are  bound  to  one  another  and  concerned  for  one 


nor  admires  the  virtuous,  but  is  even-handed  with 
all”  (ofire  yap  tovs  Tcovrjpovs  inrtpopq.,  otfrt  tov s 
ayadovs  flaupafei,  &XX’  laov  iairrdv  irapex«  ira- 
aiv).  Plutarch,  Quaestiones  convivales  8,  2,  2  (p.  719b) 
discusses  the  relationship  between  “justice”  (ducaio- 
c rvinj)  and  “fairness”  {La6nj s).  Philo  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  exposition  on  “fairness”  ( la6rr}s )  Rer.  div.  her. 
141-206  and  describes  it  as  the  “mother  of  justice” 
(jirjrqp  diKaioavvyjs)  Despec.  leg.  4,  231.  On  “just¬ 
ness,  justice,  what  is  right”  (SUaiOP)  cf.  Gottlob 
Schrenk,  TDNT 2, 187f;  on  “fairness”  (iadrrjs)  cf. 
Gustav  Stahlin,  TDNT  3,  354f. 

75  The  author  again  expresses  himself  in  spatial  terms. 
The  Lord  is  above  and  sees  what  happens  on  earth. 
Witnesses  ^DG  pm  it  read  the  plural  “heavens” 
(oupapois);  cf.  1:5:  “in  the  heavens”  {ev  rots  oupa- 
wts). 

76  Cf.  Schrage,  Einzelgebote ,  266 :  “Love  waives  what  it 
should  justly  receive,  but  it  does  not  waive  justice 
itself.  The  Christian  himself  will  deal  justly  and 
fairly  with  all  (Col  4:1),  but  for  himself  he  will 
always  set  love  over  justice.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
existing  social  structures  and  legal  order  are  not 
annulled.  At  the  same  time,  however,  neither  are 
they  sanctioned  as  rigidly  established  institutions. 
Rather  it  is  from  the  perspective  of  love  that  they  are 
critically  tested,  transformed,  put  right  and  set  in 
motion.  And  where  they  do  not  help  to  foster  the 
realization  and  practice  of  love,  they  are  renounced. 
Thus  love  again  shows  itself  to  be  superior  even  to  the 
norms  which  are  in  accord  with  creation ;  indeed  it  is 
the  absolutely  highest  norm  of  Christian  conduct.” 


70  The  substantive  “partiality”  (Tpo<T03To\ijp,\f/ia) 
was  formed  from  the  OT  phrase  “to  raise  the  face” 
{TpoaoiTOV  \apflavtiv).  Indeed  the  first  occurrence 
is  in  the  NT,  but  it  was  probably  in  use  already  in 
Hellenistic  Judaism.  Cf.  Eduard  Lohse,  TDNT  6, 
779f. 

71  In  dependence  on  Eph  6:9  manuscripts  G  I  it  vg  cl 
add  “with  God”  (irapd  r<£  0«ji)  to  “partiality.” 

72  Cf.  Ab.  2, 18:  “R.  Eleazar  [b.  Arach,  c.  90  A.D.] 
said:  Know  before  whom  you  toil,  and  who  is  master 
of  your  work”;  2,  20:  “R.  Tarphon  [c.  110  A.D.] 
said:  The  master  of  your  work  is  faithful  who  will 
pay  you  the  hire  of  your  labor.  And  know  that  the 
giving  of  the  reward  of  the  righteous  is  for  the  time 
to  come”  [Charles,  APOT modified]. 

73  It  is  evidence  of  unhistorical  thinking  to  fault  Paul 
and  primitive  Christianity  on  this  point.  Thus  Ger¬ 
hard  Kehnscherper,  Die  Siellung  dev  Bibel  und  dev  alien 
ckristlichen  Kirche  zur  Sklaverei  (Halle:  1957).  Cf.  the 
critical  reviews  of  this  book  by:  Hans  von  Cam  pen- 
hausen,  Zeitschrijt  Jut  Kirchengeschichte  69  (1958) : 

328f  and  Erich  Fascher,  ThLZ  85  (1960):  521-24. 
On  the  entire  problem  cf.  Heinz-Dietrich  W end¬ 
ian  d,  “Sklaverei  und  Christentum,”  RGG 3  6,  col. 
101-04;  Hennecke  Gulzow,  Kirche  und  Sklaverei  in 
den  ersten  Jahr  bunder  ten ,  Unpub.  Diss.  (Kiel:  1966). 

1 : 1 2,  3 :  9f,  1 3, 1 6  respectively. 

74  Aristotle,  Topica  6,  5  (p.  143a)  defines  “justice” 
{bmatoovvij)  as  “a  state  productive  of  equality  or 
distributive  of  what  is  equal”  (2£ip  tffdrTjros  T0117- 
TUcfjV  fj  huLVtpuTLKtiV  tov  tffov).  Lysias,  Oral.  2,  77 
says  of  death:  “For  it  neither  disdains  the  wicked 
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the  community  must  act  in  the  real  circumstances  of 
everyday  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Lord  and  do 
everything  it  does  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus — for 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

asm.  Rather  the  Christian  must  follow  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  and  conduct  his  life  according  to  it,  pre¬ 
cisely  in  that  position  he  holds  in  society.  No  program 
for  a  new  social  order  is  drawn  up.  Rather,  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  love  should  determine  men’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  one  another.  While  guiding  its  life  by  “love,” 


another  because  of  love,  which  is  the  “bond  of  perfec¬ 
tion.”  But  this  unity  which  is  grounded  in  Christ  must 
not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that  all  the  distinctions 
which  now  and  as  always  exist  and  are  valid  in  the  world 
should  be  transcended  or  levelled  in  a  frenzy  of  enthusi- 
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Final  Admonitions 


Persevere  in  prayer,  be  watchful  in  it  with 
thanksgiving;  3/  pray  at  the  same  time 
also  for  us  that  God  may  open  to  us  a 
door  for  the  word,  to  announce  the 
mystery  of  Christ,  on  account  of  which 
I  am  in  bonds.  4/  that  I  may  make  it 
known,  as  I  ought  to  speak.  5/  Conduct 
yourselves  in  wisdom  toward  outsiders; 
make  the  most  of  the  time.  6/  Your 
speech  should  always  be  full  of  gra¬ 
ciousness,  seasoned  with  salt,  so  that 
you  may  know  how  you  ought  to  answer 
every  one. 


A  loose  sequence  of  a  few  additional  admonitions  follows, 
again  addressed  to  the  entire  community.  The  beginning 
of  this  sequence  resumes  the  context  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  rules  for  the  household.  3:17  ended 
with  the  words  “give  thanks  to  God  the  Father  through 
him”  {€V\CLp  1(7  TOVVT€S  T(p  deep  TTCLTpi  5l *  CLVTOV).  Now 
the  directive  to  pray  faithfully  is  renewed  with  “be 
watchful  in  it  [scil.  in  prayer]  with  thanksgiving”  (ypr)- 
yopovvres  kv  avrfj  kv  euxapurrip  4:2).  When  the  com¬ 
munity  prays,  it  should  remember  the  imprisoned  Apostle 
and  offer  petitions  for  him  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
reveal  the  “mystery  of  Christ”  {pvarrjpLOV  roD  XptcrroO 
v  3f).  Thus,  vss  2-4  contain  encouragements  for  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  and  petition.  The  last  two  verses  give 
directives  on  the  relationships  toward  outsiders:  to  con¬ 
duct  one’s  life  in  wisdom,  to  make  the  most  of  the  time 
(v  5),  and  to  give  a  judicious  answer  to  anyone  who 
addresses  a  question  to  the  community  (v  6). 

It  is  probable  that  a  schema  handed  down  in  tradition 
is  behind  this  sequence  of  thoughts;  this  schema  is  also 
visible  in  Mk  4:11  par:  To  the  disciples  has  been  given 
the  “mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  for  those  outside 
everything  is  in  parables”  ( pv<jri]piOV  rfjs  0a<n\eias 


rod  deodj  knuvois  8k  rols  e£o>  kv  7r apapoXals  tcl  tolvtol 
yive rat).  In  its  content  the  term  “mystery”  (/ xutrrr 
piov)  is  here  completely  determined  by  the  Christology: 
Christ  must  be  preached  as  the  mystery  which  has  been 
revealed  (cf.  1 :26f).  It  is  consonant  with  the  missionary 
idea,  which  Col  wants  to  underline,  that  Col  does  not 
stop  with  the  statement  that  the  “mystery”  is  hidden 
from  those  “outside”  (is£a>).  Rather  in  its  daily  life  the 
community  should  show  consideration  for  those  who  are 
outside.  Thus  the  outsiders  will  be  won  over  by  the  “wise” 
(kv  (70<t>LqL)  conduct  of  the  believers  and  by  the  right 
response  which  Christians  give  to  questions  directed  to 
them. 

■  2  The  community  is  called  to  constant  prayer.  This 
admonition  has  a  fixed  place  in  the  community  instruc¬ 
tion  and  therefore  is  repeatedly  stressed  in  the  exhor¬ 
tation.1  God  wants  to  be  called  upon  with  unceasing 
perseverance  (cf.  Lk  1 8 : 1  -8) . 2  Engaged  in  that  type  of 
prayer,3  the  community  will  be  on  its  guard.  The  parti¬ 
ciple  yprjyopodvres  (be  watchful)  follows  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  command.4  Prayer  is  the  right  way  to  exercise 
watchfulness. 5  The  command  “to  be  watchful”  (TP7?- 
yopetv)  is  not  motivated  here  by  a  reference  to  the  day 


1  Cf.  Rom  12:12;  Acts  1:14;  2:42,  46;  6:4;  etc.  The 
verb  “to  persevere  in,  busy  oneself  with”  ( irpoffKap- 
Ttptlv)  takes  the  dative  of  the  object.  Cf.  P.Amh. 

2,  65,  1,  2f:  “to  busy  themselves  with  their  own 
cultivation”  (rfj  kavrwv  ytwpyLq.  TTpocrKaprepeiv) 
[Trans.];  P.London  3,  904,  24-27:  “in  order  that .  .  . 
they  may  busy  them[selves]  with  the  cultivation 
which  c[on]cerns  them”  (iV[a]  .  .  .  rf)  irpocr  [t}kov] ajj 
ai)ToU  yecopyiai  Trpo<JKapTepi)<j<j)[<nv'\)  [Loeb]).  Cf. 
Walther  Grundmann,  TDNT  3,  618f;  Bauer,  s.v. 

2  Cf.  Heinrich  Greeven,  TDNT  2,  807f. 

3  Cf.  Moulton-Turner,  265:  “kv  =  occupied  in.” 

4  Again  the  participle  must  be  taken  in  an  impera¬ 


tival  sense.  Cf.  above  p.  32,  n.  1,  p.  141,  n.  48,  p.  147, 
n.  110,  p.  150,  n.  141  on  1:12,  3:9f,  13,  ^respec¬ 
tively.  Witnesses  I  33  69  vgcodd  pc  Or  have  the  parti¬ 
cipial  form  also  for  “persevering  in”  (it poaKapTt- 
povvrts )  instead  of  the  imperative  form  “persevere 
in”  (irpovKapTepeiTe). 

5  Cf.  Haupt,  ad  loc. 

6  Cf.  1  Thess  5:6;  Mk  13:34f  par;  Mt  25:13;  etc.  Cf. 
also  Albrecht  Oepke,  TDNT 2,  338f. 

7  The  words  “with  thanksgiving”  {kv  tbxo-P^rlq.) 
have  been  omitted  by  manuscripts  D  *  Ambst. 

8  The  participle  TTpoacvx&Utvoi  (pray)  is  likewise  to 
be  taken  in  the  imperatival  sense.  Cf.  above  note  4. 
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of  the  Lord  which  will  occur  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 6 
Rather,  it  simply  describes  the  believers’  general  stance. 
They  should  be  watchful  and  pray  at  all  times.  Their 
prayer  should  also  constantly  be  filled  with  thanksgiving 
and  praise  as  they  extol  and  glorify  God  (cf.  1 :2 ;  2:7; 

3:15,  17). 7 

■  3  Whenever  the  community  calls  upon  God,  it  should 
not  forget  to  pray  for  the  Apostle. 8  He  is  praying  un¬ 
ceasingly  for  them  (1 :3,  9).  Therefore  they  should  also 
raise  their  hands  to  God  for  him.  As  in  1  Thess  5:25,  a 
request  is  made  to  pray  “for  us”  (7repi  rjfjL&v).  The  “we” 
refers  to  the  common  commission  to  preach  which  has 
been  given  to  the  Apostle  and  to  the  other  messengers  of 
the  Gospel.  Since  in  the  following  clauses  the  author 
returns  to  the  singular  (“on  account  of  which  I  am  in 
bonds;  that  I  may  make  known”  [5(7  6  Se5epai;  iva 
<t>avep(jj<T(jj]),  also  “for  us”  here  means  no  other  than  the 
Apostle  for  whom  God  should  open  a  “door  for  the  word” 
(Ovpa  tov  \6yov).  Ini  Cor  16:9  and  2  Cor  2:12  Paul 
speaks  of  the  door  that  has  been  opened  to  him  by  which 
he  wants  to  say  that  his  preaching  had  met  with  listeners 
who  had  a  ready  disposition  (cf.  also  Acts  14:27) .  In 
Col,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  is  that  the  impri¬ 
soned  Apostle  might,  after  all,  be  given  another  opportu¬ 
nity  to  preach.9  The  “mystery  of  Christ”10  is  named  as 
the  content  of  Paul’s  preaching.  Thus,  “mystery”  is 
actually  understood  as  a  technical  term  for  the  Christian 
message  of  salvation  (cf.  1 :26 ;  2 :2) . 1 1  For  its  sake 1 2  the 
Apostle  must  endure  suffering  and  imprisonment  as  is  the 
lot  of  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Eph  6:1 9f). 

God,  however,  knows  how  the  door  for  the  unhindered 


course  of  the  word  can  be  pushed  open  despite  imprison¬ 
ment  and  affliction. 

■  4  May  God  then  decree  that  the  Apostle  continue  to 
reveal  the  mystery  of  Christ  as  he  ought  to  speak  about 
it.  As  God’s  compelling  command  this  duty  is  laid  upon 
him  and  obligates  him  to  spread  the  word  (cf.  1  Cor 
9:16).  The  words  employed  in  other  passages  to  describe 
this  proclamation  are  not  found  here:  “to  announce” 
(KarayyeWeiv  1  Cor  2:1);  “to  impart”  (XaXeiy  1  Cor 
2:7);  “to  preach”  (tvayyeXifccrdai  Eph  3:8).  The 
usage  here  is:  “to  make  known,  reveal  the  mystery” 
(<t>avepovv  pvoTr)pLOv).  Indeed,  other  passages  often 
state  that  the  mystery  has  been  made  manifest  (1 :26; 
Rom  16:26;  1  Tim  3:16),  referring  thereby  to  God’s 
revelation.  Nowhere  else,  however,  does  Paul  use  “to 
make  known,  reveal”  ( <f>avepovv )  to  describe  his  preach¬ 
ing.  When  the  apostolic  preaching  is  described  here  in 
these  words,  its  unique  significance  of  being  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  divine  revelation  is  emphasized.  Through 
his  suffering  and  through  his  service  for  the  word  the 
Apostle  labors  for  the  entire  church  (1 :24f).  Both,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  service,  are  equally  necessary  for  the  church. 
Consequently,  no  word  is  wasted  bemoaning  his  impri¬ 
sonment.  The  community,  however,  should  pray  that 
God  may  clear  an  unimpeded  path  for  the  apostolic 
word.  No  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be,  this 
word  must  be  preached  (cf.  1 :26-28).  And  the  commu¬ 
nity  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  co-responsi- 
ble  for  the  success  of  this  apostolic  commission. 


The 

Imprisonment 
of  Paul 


Since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Church  no  efforts  have 
been  spared  to  answer  the  question:  where  was  Paul 
when  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  was  written?  The 


The  adverb  &pa  here  has  the  meaning  of  “at  the 
same  time”;  cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  425,  2. 

9  Haupt,  ad  loc.\ Joachim  Jeremias,  TDNT  3,  174. 
Rabbinic  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  door  image  to 
signify  that  opportunity  is  knocking  can  be  found  in 
Billerbeck  3,  p.  631.  Manuscript  A  adds:  “with 
boldness”  (kv  irappijoLqi),  cf.  Eph  6:19:  “with  bold¬ 
ness.” 

10  Witnesses  B  *  L  pc  alter  “of  Christ”  to  “of  God”; 
cf.  2:2:  “of  God’s  mystery,  Christ.” 

11  “Mystery”  is  used  in  this  meaning  especially  in  the 
deutero-Pauline  letters.  Cf.  Eph  6:19:  “so  that  ut¬ 
terance  may  be  given  to  me  in  opening  my  mouth 


letter  says  nothing  more  than  that  Paul  was  in  bonds 
for  the  sake  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  (4:3),  that  Aris¬ 
tarchus,  Paul’s  fellow  prisoner,  was  with  him  (4:10), 


boldly  to  proclaim  the  mystery  of  the  gospel”  (tva 
pot  Sodjj  \6yos  ev  avoi^ei  to v  <jTop aros  povf  h 
irappi](TL<^  yvwpicrcu  to  pvoT-qpiov  tov  tvayye- 
X£ou) ;  1  Tim  3:9:  “the  mystery  of  the  faith”  (to 
pvoTTjpLov  ttjs  iricFTews);  3:16:  “the  mystery  of 
religion”  (t6  rijs  pvcrTTjpiov).  Cf.  Gun¬ 

ther  Bornkamm,  TDNT  4,  821  f. 

12  Manuscripts  B  G  read  “on  account  of  him”  (Si*  ov) 
and  understand  the  relative  pronoun  as  referring  to 
“of  Christ”  instead  of  “the  mystery.” 
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and  that  the  community  should  remember  his  im¬ 
prisonment  (4:18).  These  verses,  however,  contain 
no  mention  of  where  Paul  was  imprisoned. 

The  “subscript”  which  was  added  to  the  epistle 
at  a  later  date  asserts:  “written  from  Rome  by  Ty- 
chicus  and  Onesimus”  (hyp6.<f>r)  and  'Pco/it/s  5ia 
/cat  *Ovr}aiftOV)  [K  L  al].  According  to 
this  Paul  would  have  dictated  the  writing  to  the 
Colossians  and  had  it  dispatched  to  the  community 
during  the  Roman  imprisonment.  To  be  sure,  Rome 
is  a  great  distance  from  Colossae,  but  not  so  far  away 
that  a  messenger  could  not  have  travelled  to  the 
community  and  re-established  communication  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Apostle. 

Along  with  Rome,  Ephesus  is  also  named  as  the 
city  in  which  Paul  was  in  prison  when  he  wrote  to 
the  community  at  Colossae.  The  Marcionite  pro¬ 
logue  to  Col  reads:  “The  Apostle  already  in  fetters 
writes  to  them  from  Ephesus”  (Apostolus  iam  liga- 
tus  scribit  eis  ab  Epheso).1 3  It  is  indeed  true  that 
there  is  no  explicit  mention  either  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  or  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  an  Ephesian 
imprisonment.  Yet  Paul  points  out  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  that  he  had  to  suffer  imprisonment  often  (2  Cor 
1 1 :23)  and  that  during  his  long  stay  in  Ephesus  he 
experienced  great  hardship  (1  Cor  15:32).  There¬ 
fore,  it  must  be  considered  highly  probable  that 
Paul  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  shorter  time  also 
in  Ephesus.14  If  Col  were  written  in  Ephesus,  it 
must  have  been  composed  before  2  Cor  and  Rom, 
perhaps  also  before  1  Cor.  But  such  an  early  date 
for  the  epistle  must  be  positively  excluded,  for  Col, 
because  of  its  theology,  must  unquestionably  be 


placed  after  the  major  Pauline  epistles. 1 5 

Some  exegetes  have  proposed  Caesarea  as  the 
place  where  Col  was  composed. 1 6  This  hypothesis, 
however,  does  not  stand  up  under  closer  examina¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  according  to  this  dating  Col  would 
have  been  written  after  Paul’s  major  epistles  to  com¬ 
munities.  But  references  in  Col  can  in  no  way  be 
reconciled  with  the  account  given  in  Acts.  In  the 
final  section  of  Col,  Tychicus,  Onesimus,  Aristar¬ 
chus,  Mark,  Jesus  Justus,  Epaphras,  Luke,  and 
Demas  are  mentioned  as  the  companions  who  are  at 
the  Apostle’s  side  (4:7-14).  None  of  these  names 
occurs  in  the  chapters  in  Acts  that  describe  Paul’s 
imprisonment  in  Caesarea  (Acts  23:23-26:32).  In 
addition,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  there  would 
have  been  enough  room  in  the  small  harbor  city 
of  Caesarea  for  the  missionary  work  of  such  a  large 
staff  of  Paul’s  co-workers.17  Therefore,  neither  Ephe¬ 
sus  nor  Caesarea  can  be  considered  as  the  places 
where  Col  was  written.  But  Rome  could  be  the  city 
where  Paul,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  composed 
Col.18 

Nevertheless,  this  traditional  opinion,  which  is 
espoused  by  many  exegetes, 1 9  does  not  solve  all 
existing  problems.  In  Col’s  section  on  messages  and 
greetings  almost  all  the  same  names  are  mentioned 
as  in  the  letter  to  Philemon.  Would  this  short  writing 
also  have  been  composed  in  Rome?  The  runaway 
slave  Onesimus  must  have  undertaken  a  long  and 
dangerous  journey  to  Rome  before  he  found  refuge 
there  with  Paul.  In  Phlm  22  Paul  requests  that  quar¬ 
ters  be  readied  for  a  visit  that  he  would  make  to 
Philemon  after  his  release  from  prison.  In  Rom 


13  Cf.  Erwin  Preuschen,  Analecta:  Kiirzcre  Texte  zur  Ge - 
schichte  der  Alten  Kirche  und  des  Kanons  II,  Sammlung 
ausgewahlter  kirchen-  und  dogmengeschichtlicher 
Quellenschriften  1,  8  (Tubingen:  21920),  p.  87. 

[The  subscript  and  the  prologue  have  been  rendered 
by  the  translator.] 

14  Cf.  especially  Adolf  Deissmann,  “Zur  ephesinischen 
Gefangenschaft  des  Apostels  Paulus”  in  Anatolian 
Studies  presented  to  Sir  W.  M .  Ramsay  (Manchester: 
Manchester  Univ.  Press,  1923).  121-27;  idem ,  LAE , 
237 f ;  idem ,  Paul:  A  Study  in  Social  and  Religious  His¬ 
tory, ,  tr.  William  E.  Wilson  (London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  1926),  p.  17f;  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  Die 
Gefangenschaft  des  Paulus  in  Ephesus  und  das  Itinerar  des 
Timotheus ,  Untersuchungcn  zur  Chronologic  des  Paulus 
und  der  Paulusbriefe.  Neutestamentliche  Forsch ungen 
1,  3  (Giitersloh:  1925);  idemt  Einleitung,  215-18  (on 
p.  218  more  proponents  of  this  position  are  named); 
and  George  S.  Duncan,  St.  PauVs  Ephesian  Ministry: 

A  Reconstruction  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Ephesian 
Origin  of  the  Imprisonment  Epistles  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1930). 


15  Cf.  Kiimmel,  Introduction ,  244. 

1 6  The  main  exponents  of  this  thesis  are :  Haupt,  4-6 ; 
Lohmeyer,  14f;  Dibelius-Greeven,  52;  Martin  Di- 
belius  and  Werner  Georg  Kiimmel,  Paul ,  tr.  Frank 
Clarke  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  M953), 
138,  146. 

17  Cf.  Kiimmel,  Introduction ,  245. 

18  If  Pauline  authorship  is  accepted,  then  Col  must 
have  been  written  during  the  Roman  imprisonment. 
Cf.  Ernst  Kasemann,  “Kolosserbrief,”  RGG3  3,  col. 
1728:  “The  dating  of  the  epistle  presents  two  al¬ 
ternatives:  If  genuine,  then  because  of  content  and 
style  as  late  as  possible;  if  not  genuine,  then  as  early 
as  conceivable.” 

1 9  Cf.  Percy,  Probleme ,  467-74;  Moule,  21-25 ;  Kum- 
mel,  Introduction ,  245f  (where  the  names  of  more 
exponents  of  this  view  are  mentioned). 

20  On  this,  cf.  the  more  detailed  discussion  below, 

p.  186. 

21  On  this  point  cf.  all  the  evidence  assembled  in 
the  excursus  “Colossians  and  Pauline  Theology,” 
pp.  177-83. 
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15:24,  28,  however,  Paul  writes  that  he  plans  to 
travel  to  Spain  from  Rome.  Now  Paul  could  have 
changed  his  plans  during  his  imprisonment.  Still, 
the  question  whether  Phlm  was  actually  written  in 
Rome  is  justifiably  raised.  As  far  as  its  theology  is 
concerned,  there  are  absolutely  no  grounds  for  put¬ 
ting  it  at  the  end  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  There  are 
strong  reasons  to  make  the  assumption  that  it  was 
written  during  an  Ephesian  imprisonment.  Onesi- 
mus  could  reach  Ephesus  within  a  few  days’  journey. 
And  from  there  Paul  could  have  his  request  quickly 
delivered  to  the  master  of  the  slave,  that  he  receive 
Onesimus  back  as  a  brother  in  Christ.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  Ephesus  as  the  place 
where  Phlm  was  composed.20  Col,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  previously  mentioned  reasons  can  in 
no  way  be  assigned  to  such  an  early  date.  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  Paul  is  the  author  of  Phlm. 
But  a  list  of  weighty  reasons  exists  that  makes  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  Col  appear  doubtful.21  The 
agreements  in  the  greetings  of  both  letters  would 
then  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  author  of  Col 
knew  and  used  Phlm.22  Consequently,  a  comparison 


with  Phlm  cannot  yield  an  answer  to  the  question 
about  where  Col  was  written.  The  circumstances 
that  produced  the  two  letters,  and  their  relationship, 
must  instead  be  discussed  independently  of  one 
another. 

Although  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  is  mentioned 
three  times  in  Col  (4:3,  10,  18),  there  is  no  allusion 
that  can  be  used  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  where  Paul 
was.  The  letter  simply  says  that  the  Apostle  is  suf¬ 
fering  and  in  bonds.  Paul  had  written  the  letters 
to  Philemon  and  to  the  Philippians  in  prison.  In 
post-Pauline  times  this  situation  was  generalized, 
and  the  Apostle  was  represented  as  constantly  suf¬ 
fering.  While  he  was  imprisoned,  he  communicated 
with  his  communities  and  fellow  workers  through 
epistles.  This  typical  picture  is  already  sketched  with 
a  few  strokes  in  Col  and  lies  behind  both  Ephesians 
(3:1)  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (2  Tim  1:8, 1 6f;  2:9). 
Thus  the  suffering  Apostle  is  represented  as  the  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  Gospel  who  is  made  perfect  through  suf¬ 
fering.23  As  revealer  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,  he 
exhibits  in  his  suffering  the  sign  of  its  incontestable 
verification,24 


■  5  The  members  of  the  community  should  conduct 
themselves  “in  wisdom”  (ev  <ro0i£).  This  admonition 
once  more  emphasizes  an  understanding  of  wisdom  which 
is  geared  toward  practical  authentication.  The  right 
kind  of  perception  enables  the  Christian  to  know  what 
God’s  will  is  and  to  fulfill  it  faithfully  (cf.  1 :9f,  28;  2:3; 
3:16).  Whoever  conducts  his  life  in  this  type  of  “wisdom,” 
which  is  fundamentally  different  from  everything  that 
has  only  the  outward  appearance  of  wisdom  (2:23),  will 
not  withdraw  into  a  narrow,  closed  clique,  as  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  speculative  wisdom  do.  On  the  contrary,  he 
will  know  that  in  all  his  actions  and  in  his  way  of  life  the 
“mystery  of  Christ,”  revealed  by  God,  is  publicly  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  outsiders  have  a  critical  eye  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  see  whether  or  not  its  conduct  is  authentic.  Those 


who  are  not  Christians  are  called  “outsiders”  (oi  e£oj) 

[cf.  1  Thess  4:12;  1  Cor5:12f;  Mk  4:1 1]  ,25  How  will  they 
judge  the  community’s  conduct?26  The  Christians  must 
remember  this  question  and  must  be  conscious  of  their 
great  responsibility:  “Give  no  offense  to  Jews  or  to 
Greeks  or  to  the  Church  of  God”  (a7rp6(77C07roi  /cat 
Tov6atots  ylveade  /cat  ''EWyaiv  /cat  rfj  etcKXrjaiq.  roO 
deov  1  Cor  10:32). 27 

Make  the  most  of  the  time — so  runs  the  next  command 
which  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  previous  in- 


22  For  the  detailed  argumentation  for  this  position  cf. 
below,  pp.  175-77. 

23  On  the  exegesis  of  1 : 24  cf.  above  pp.  68-72. 

24  If  the  authorship  of  Col  is  not  ascribed  to  Paul  but 
to  a  later  Pauline  student  who  wrote  at  a  later  date, 
there  is  no  justification  for  holding  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  Rome.  Rather,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
author  of  the  letter  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Ephesian 
circle  of  Pauline  theologians.  Cf.  below  pp.  180-83. 

25  This  expression  corresponds  to  the  Rabbinic  concept 
D’JiX’nn  =“those  who  are  outside;”  i.e.  those  who 
belong  to  another  religious  community.  The  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  found  in  BiUerbeck  3,  p.  362.  Also  cf. 


Johannes  Behm,  TDNT  2,  575f,  and  W.  C.  van 
Unnik,  “Die  Riicksicht  auf  die  Reaktion  der  Nicht— 
Christen  als  Motiv  in  der  altchristlichen  Paranese” 
in  Judentum — Urchristentum — Kirch* ,  Festschrift  fur 
Joachim  Jeremias.  BZNW  26  (Berlin:  1960  =  2 1964), 
221-34. 

26  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.:  “Give  them,  he  says,  no 
grounds  for  censure;  plan  for  their  salvation  in  all 
ways”  (jijjSepiav ,  (fyrjaiv,  clvtols  icphi^aaiv  SlSore 
/?XAj97js,  TckvTa  virtp  ttjs  clvt&v  prjxaw 

pias)  [Trans.]. 

27  Cf.  Eph  5:15:  “Look  carefully  then  how  you  walk, 
not  as  unwise  men  but  as  wise”  (BXcitct€  ouv 
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struction.20  The  word  “time”  (/caip6s)  here  does  not 
mean  a  specific  point  in  time.29  Rather  it  means  each  and 
every  opportunity  offered  by  time.  The  Christians  must 
always  seize  these  opportunities.  “Time”  (Kaipds)  does 
not  refer  to  a  particular  period  of  time  in  the  plan  of 
salvation,30  nor  to  the  paucity  of  time  that  is  at  one’s  dis¬ 
posal.  3 1  Rather,  it  expresses  a  rule  of  life  that  is  absolutely 
valid:32  accept  each  day  that  God  gives  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving,33  do  not  idle  away  the  time  that  has  been 
given  you.34 

■  6  In  conclusion  the  Christians  are  admonished  that 


their  speech  should  always  be  tv  x&pLTi.  The  word 

could  have  the  meaning  here  of  “grace”  (cf.  3:16). 
Then  it  would  mean  that  divine  grace,  as  it  were,  is 
directly  given  to  the  hearers  in  the  information  that  the 
Christians  give  to  outsiders  about  their  faith. 3S  Since, 
however,  the  words  “seasoned  with  salt”  (a Xart  rjprv- 
ptevos)  follow  tv  xctpirt,  the  formulation  of  the  sentence 
must  be  based  upon  an  idiomatic  expression  that  was 
generally  current  at  that  time. 36  In  this  case,  tv 
means  that  the  Christians’  speech  should  be  gracious,37 
seasoned  with  salt38  (cf.  Mk  9:49f;  Mt  5:13).  This  tradi- 


/ 3a>s  ttcos  7T€pi7raTetT6,  prj  cos  aaocpoi  aXX’  cos  ao- 
</kh).  Cf.  further  Sent.  16  of  The  Sentences  of  Sextus 
(ed.  Henry  Chadwick,  The  Sentences  of  Sextus.  Texts 
and  Studies  5  [Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1959),  p.  14]:  “In  your  conduct  do  not  give 
the  world  an  opportunity  to  censure  you”  (< reavrov 
kiuX-qipipov  fir)  tt apex€  Koapto).  Cf.  Gerhard 
Delling,  “Zur  Hellenisierung  des  Christentums  in 
den  ‘Spriichen  des  Sextus’  ”  in  Studien  zum  Neuen 
Testament  und  zur  Patristiky  Festschrift  fur  Erich  Kloster - 
mann.  TU  77  (Berlin:  1961),  p.  215f. 

28  Once  more  the  participle  is  used  with  the  force  of 
the  imperative.  Cf.  above  p.  164,  n.  4. 

29  Thus,  e.g.,  Gal  6:9:  “For  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  do  not  lose  heart”  (fccupco  7<zp  t6tcj)  6tpl- 
< ropey  pi)  exXuopcwt);  1  Pt  1:5:  “in  the  last  time” 

(kv  Kcupcji  eaxarco);  5:6:  “in  due  time”  (kv  xatpco). 
Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT  3,  455-64. 

30  This  view  is  taken  against  that  of  Oscar  Cullmann, 
Christ  and  Time:  The  Primitive  Conception  of  Time  and 
History ,  tr.  F.  V.  Filson  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  31964),42,  225. 

31  This  is  the  case  in  1  Cor  7:29:  “the  appointed  time 
has  grown  very  short”  (6  naipds  avvecrraXpevos 
eaTLP) ;  also  in  Gal  6:10:  “as  we  have  opportunity, 
let  us  do  good”  (d>s  naipdv  exoptvf  kpya^copcBa 
t6  dyadov). 

32  Cf.  Seneca,  Epist.  1,1:  “gather  and  save  your  time” 
(Tempus  .  .  .  collige  et  serva). 

33  Concerning  this  formulation  cf.  LXX  Dan  2:8:“  you 
are  buying  the  time”  (kc updv  vpeis  k^ayopd^eri); 
this  expression  obviously  means:  you  are  trying  to 
gain  time.  Cf.  Friedrich  Buchsel,  TDNT  1,  128.  The 
verb  k^ayopd^tiv  here  has  the  meaning  of  “an 
intensive  buying,  a  buying  which  exhausts  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  available”  (Buchsel,  ibid.).  It  does  not, 
however,  mean  “to  redeem”  or  “to  deliver”  or  “to 
satisfy,”  as  if  the  evil  “time”  would  occasion  “severe 
demands  (1  Cor  7 : 29-32)  which  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied”  (Bauer,  5th  German  ed.,  col.  537). 

34  Eph  5:16  also  has  the  admonition  “make  the  most 
of  the  time”  (k£ayopa£ opevoi  t6v  tcaipbv),  but 


adds  a  motivating  clause  to  it:  “because  the  days  are 
evil”  (on  at  rfpkpai  TrovrjpaL  eiaiv).  The  use  of  the 
word  “time”  in  Col  4:5  and  Eph  5:16  corresponds 
to  the  imagery  that  results  when  a  different  set  of 
eschatological  concepts  is  employed.  Cf.  above 
pp.  17,  103-06,  132-35  on  1:5;  2:12;  3:1-4 
respectively.  The  expectation  of  an  imminent  end 
has  receded;  spatial,  not  temporal,  concepts  are 
used. 

35  This  is  the  opinion  of  Haupt,  ad  loc. 

36  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. 

37  Concerning  kv  X^PlT  1  in  the  meaning  of  “gracious” 
cf.  The  Acts  of  Paul,  P.Hamb.  (ed.  C.  Schmidt  [1936]) 
p.  3,  13:  “A  ytiuth  entered  who  was  very  handsome 
and  gracious”  (eiarjXOev  wclls  Xeiav  evei kv  x&- 
ptrt)  [Trans.]. 

38  Cf.  Friedrich  Hauck,  TDNT  1 ,  288f. 

39  There  is  both  Hellenistic  and  Rabbinic  evidence  for 
this  usage.  Cf.  Plutarch,  De  garrulitate  23  (p.  51 4f) : 
“They  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  each  other 
by  seasoning  with  the  salt  of  conversation  the  pas¬ 
time  or  business  in  which  they  happen  to  be  en¬ 
gaged”  (xo-ptv  riva  Trapa(TKeva£ovTes  aXXr^Xois 
cocFTrep  aXai  rots  X0701S  kcprjbvvovai  rifv  biaTpi^v 
Kai  rifv  irpa^Lv).  This  passage  obviously  does  not 
talk  about  seasoning  words  with  salt.  Rather  it  says 
that  men  try  to  season  with  the  salt  of  conversation 
the  occupations  in  which  they  are  presently  engaged; 
cf.  Moule,  ad  loc.  Cf.  Plutarch,  Quaes tiones convivales  5, 
10,  2  (p.  685a):  “For  wit  is  probably  the  tastiest 
condiment  of  all.  Therefore,  some  call  it  ‘gracious¬ 
ness’  because  it  makes  the  necessary  chore  of  eating 
pleasant”  (nivbvvtvovai  yap  ol  a\es  tcov  aXXcov 
cnpcov  8\j/ov  elva t  nai  bvcrpa,  bid  xal  'x^ptras'  evioi 
7rpo<Ta7opeuou<Tii'  aurous,  on  Trjs  Tpo<f>Tjs  rd  avay- 
Kaiov  ifbv  TTOiovaiv)  [Trans.];  consult  also  Quaes- 
tiones  convivales  5,  10,  4  (p.  685  e,  f).  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  from  the  Rabbinic  literature:  b. 
Ber.  34a  Bar.:  “Our  Rabbis  taught:  If  one  is  asked  to 
pass  before  the  Ark,  he  ought  to  refuse,  and  if  he 
does  not  refuse  he  resembles  a  dish  without  salt; 

but  if  he  persists  too  much  in  refusing  he  resembles 
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tional  bit  of  wisdom  about  choosing  the  right  word  39  Then  the  “wisdom,”  which  should  characterize  the  be- 

is  now  applied  to  the  “speech”  (X6*yos)  of  the  Christians,  lievers’  conduct  “toward  outsiders”  (irpds  tovs  will 

and  given  a  specifically  Christian  twist:  in  responding  also  find  suitable  expression  in  their  speech.42 

to  those  who  approach  the  community  with  questions, 

the  Christians  should  be  capable  of  answering  to  the 

point  (cf.  1  Pt  3 : 1 5) . 40  Hence,  the  speech  of  the  Christians 

must  not  be  dull,  but  interesting  and  judiciously  chosen.41 


a  dish  which  is  oversalted”  [Epstein];  Sopherim  15:8: 
“The  Torah  is  like  salt.”  Further  examples  in  Biller- 
beck  1,  pp.  232-36;  2,  pp.  21-23;  3,  p.  631. 

40  Cf.  Ab .  2,  18:  “R.  Eleazar  (b.  Arach,  c.  90  A.D.) 
said:  Be  alert  to  learn  Torah,  and  know  what  you 
shall  answer  to  an  Epicurean,  i.e.,  a  free-thinker” 
[Charles,  APOT modified].  Cf.  Billerbeck  3,  p.  765; 
further  examples  will  be  found  there. 

41  Cf.  Mk  9:50:  “Have  salt  in  yourselves”  ((ixere  & 
tavTois  aXa);  Ign.Mag.  10:2:  “be  salted  in  him,  sciL 
Christ”  (a \L<j8ijt€  ev  aftrcj}  [scit.  Xpiora)]). 

42  Cf.  Photius  of  Constantinople,  ad  loc.:  “Therefore, 
just  as  fleshly  nourishment  is  scarcely  absorbed  by 
the  body  unless  it  is  seasoned  with  salt  and  well 


flavored,  so  too  the  word  of  instruction  which  nour¬ 
ishes  the  soul,  unless  it  is  well  seasoned  with  gracious¬ 
ness,  will  neither  nourish  nor  be  absorbed”  (c bairep 
ovp  ovSiu  t(j)p  atipa  rpe<poPTiop  crxeSoy  X^pts  aXa- 
tos  ijbvPtL  Kai  els  Tpo<pi\p  etixvpop  apaSidoraL , 
ovtds  6  SiSaaKaXtKo s  Xoyos  6  ttjp  ^vxvv  Tpetpwp, 
av  pi}  fl  x<LPLTL  ^prupcyos,  oure  dptyei  otfre  apa- 
hoSi]<TeT<u)  [Trans.]. 
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Messages  and  Greetings 


7  Tychicus,  the  beloved  brother  and  faithful 

minister  and  fellow  servant  in  the  Lord, 
will  tell  you  how  I  am  doing;  8/  I  am 
sending  him  to  you  for  that  very  pur¬ 
pose,  that  you  may  learn  how  we  are 
and  that  he  may  comfort  your  hearts, 

9/  together  with  Onesimus,  the  faithful 
and  beloved  brother,  who  is  one  of 
you;  they  will  tell  you  how  everything 
is  here. 

10  Aristarchus,  my  fellow  prisoner,  greets 

you,  and  so  does  Mark,  the  cousin  of 
Barnabas, — concerning  whom  you  have 
already  received  instructions;  if  he 
comes  to  you,  receive  him — 11/  and 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Justus;  these  are 
the  only  ones  among  my  fellow  workers 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  who  came  from 
the  circumcision;  they  have  been  a 
comfort  to  me.  12/  Epaphras  greets  you, 
who  is  one  of  you,  a  servant  of  Christ 
Jesus,  who  constantly  stands  up  for  you 
in  his  prayers  that  you  may  stand  forth 
perfect  and  be  filled  with  everything 
that  is  God's  will.  13/  For  I  bear  him  wit¬ 
ness  that  he  worked  tirelessly  for  you 
and  for  those  in  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis. 
14/Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and 
Demas  greet  you.  15/  Greet  the  brethren 
in  Laodicea  for  me  and  Nympha  and  the 
community  in  her  house.  16/  And  when 
this  letter  has  been  read  among  you, 
make  sure  that  it  is  also  read  in  the 
community  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that 
you  also  read  the  letter  from  Laodicea. 

1 7/  And  say  to  Archippus :  take  care  that 
you  fulfill  the  ministry  which  you  have 
received  in  the  Lord. 

18  I,  Paul,  write  this  greeting  in  my  own  hand. 

Remember  my  bonds.  The  grace  be 
with  youl 


As  in  all  Pauline  letters,  the  end  of  the  letter  is  taken  up 
with  messages  (vss  7-9),  greetings  (vss  10-15),  and  brief 
instructions  (vss  16-17).  The  final  greeting  written  in 
Paul’s  own  hand,  the  request  to  remember  the  Apostle’s 
bonds,  and  the  wish  for  grace  (v  18)  conclude  the  letter. 
■  7  There  is  no  mention  of  how  the  Apostle  is  faring 
personally.  The  messengers  who  are  traveling  to  the 


community  will  report  about  Paul’s  condition. 1  The 
phrase  ra  /car'  e/ze  refers  (as  in  Phil  1:12;  Eph  6:21, 
etc.)  to  Paul’s  personal  situation.2  It  is  again  taken  up  in 
the  following  verses  by  “how  we  are”  (ra  7 rept  tijjaov 
v  8) 3  and  “how  everything  is  here”  (ra  0)de  v  9).  Tychi¬ 
cus,4 *  who  is  expected  to  set  out  for  Colossae,  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  20:4  as  one  of  the  Asians  who  accompanied  Paul 


1  The  verb  “he  will  tell”  (yvupiat t)  is  taken  up  again 
in  v  9  by  “they  will  tell”  (yvuplaovaiv).  This  verb 
is  used  to  refer  to  important  messages  (cf.  Gal  1:11; 

1  Cor  12:3;  15:1;  2  Cor  8:1;  etc.). 

2  The  phrase  ra  Kar *  tpe  is  a  common  expression  for 

describing  the  situation  in  which  a  person  is.  Cf. 

e.g.,  Herodotus  7, 148:  “their  own  part”  (ra  Kar’ 

euvrob s) ;  Diodorus  Siculus  1 , 1 0, 6 :  “even  in  our 


day”  (iv  rots  naO 9  Jfpas  £ri  xpbvots  );  1  Esdr  9:17: 
“the  cases  of  the  men”  (ra  Kara  tov s  avdpas) ;  Tob 
10:9:  “how  things  are  with  you”  (ra  Kara  <rt) ; 

Acts  24:22:  “your  case”  (ra  nad’  vpas);  25:14: 
“Paul’s  case”  (ra  Kard  t6v  riaOXop).  Cf.  Moulton- 
Tumer,  15;  Schlier,  Epheser ,  306. 

Despite  the  plural  only  the  personal  situation  of  the 
Apostle  is  in  view. 
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on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection.  In  Eph 
6:21  he  is  commended  to  the  community  in  the  same 
words  that  are  used  here.  2  Tim  4:12  and  Tit  3:12  also 
name  him  as  a  messenger  of  the  Apostle.  He  is  not  only 
described  as  “beloved  brother”  (ay  air^rds  d 8e\<t>6s) 
like  all  the  members  of  the  community  (cf.  1:2),  but  also 
as  “faithful  minister”  (ttiotAs  Si&kovos).  The  “min¬ 
ister”  (dia/co^os)  is  not  the  holder  of  a  fixed  office  in  the 
community,  but  anyone  who  discharges  a  specific  min¬ 
istry.  It  is  not  said  whether  Tychicus  rendered  this  service 
to  the  communities  or  to  Paul.s  It  is  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  proven  himself  to  be  a  faithful  and 
reliable6  “minister”  (cf.  1  Thess  3:2).  His  ministry  is  not 
concerned  with  some  subordinate  tasks.  In  the  final 
analysis,  he  does  the  same  thing  as  the  Apostle.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Paul  treats  both  Epaphras  (cf.  1 :7)  and  him 
as  “fellow  servants”  (<rvvdov\oi) .  The  phrase  “in  the 
Lord”  (iv  KVpico ),  which  is  to  be  connected  materially 
with  both  “brother”  and  “minister,”  refers  to  the  fact 
that  he  performs  his  task  as  a  Christian. 

■  8  The  Apostle  is  sending7  him  to  the  community  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  report  about  him. 0  For  the  com¬ 
munity  wants  to  know  how  Paul  is  doing.9  But  Tychicus 


is  not  only  to  convey  information.  As  the  Apostle’s  fellow 
servant  he  is  instead  to  impress  the  apostolic  teaching 
on  the  community  by  encouraging10  and  admonishing 
“their  hearts,”  i.e.  “them”  (cf.  2:2). 11 
■  9  Tychicus  will  be  accompanied  by  Onesimus, 1 2  who 
is  described  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother  (cf.  1:2), 
not  however  as  “minister”  and  “fellow  servant.”  It  is 
simply  said  of  him,  that  he  comes  from  Colossae. 1 3  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  slave  Onesimus  had  run  away 
from  his  master  and  was  being  sent  back  to  him  by  Paul 
(cf.  Phlm  10-12).  Since  the  names,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  last  section  of  Col  show  close  contacts  with  Phlm, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  one  and  the  same  Onesimus 
is  meant. 14  However,  the  events  connected  with  his  flight 
and  how  Paul  persuaded  him  to  return  home  are  of  no 
interest  here. 1S  Both  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  are  coming 
to  the  community  to  discharge  their  common  mission. 


4  The  name  Tychicus  is  variously  attested  on  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Cf.  Bauer,  j.u. 

5  Cf.  Acts  19:20:  “two  of  his  helpers’ *  (&bo  t&v  5ia- 

KOVOVVTtiSV  a VT&). 

6  On  tvktt&s  in  the  meaning  of  “faithful,”  “reliable” 
cf.  above  pp.  9,  22f  on  1 :2  and  1 :7  respectively. 

7  The  verb  “I  am  sending”  (?7 rep\f/a)  is  an  epistolary 
aorist.  Cf.  Phlm  12. 

8  The  phrase  “for  that  very  purpose”  (tts  avTO  to 
tovto )  thus  refers  to  “he  will  tell”  (v  7). 

9  Tychicus  is  supposed  to  bring  news  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  not  obtain  news  from  it.  The  variant  “that  he 
may  know  how  you  are”  (Iva  yv&  r  a  7rept  upajp) 
[p46  C  $  pm  f  vg  sy],  therefore,  changes  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  into  its  opposite.  Eph  6:22  says  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing:  “that  you  may  know  how  we 
are,  and  that  he  may  encourage  your  hearts”  (iva 

7 vCiTt  t a  ircpl  Kai  TrapaKaXkay  ras  Kap&ias 
vpwv). 

10  Cf.  Bjerkelund,  Parakald ,  92. 

11  The  Greek  phrase  r as  Kap&ias  vpusv  (your  hearts) 
is  a  Hebraizing  expression  (cf.  above  p.  149  on 
3:15f).  Cf.  2:2:  “that  their  hearts  may  be  encour¬ 
aged”  ( Iva  TrapaKXrfOaxnv  ai  Kapdiat  avT&v). 

1 2  The  name  Onesimus  is  frequently  found  on  inscrip¬ 
tions,  often  also  as  the  name  of  a  slave.  Thus,  e.g., 
Galen,  De  optima  doctrina  liber  1 :  “Onesimus,  the 


slave  of  Plutarch”  ('Ovijaipos  oTlXovTapxov 
dovXos)  [Trans.].  Further  examples  may  be  found  in 
Bauer,  s.v. 

13  Concerning  the  phrase  “who  is  one  of  you”  (6 

vpujv)  cf.  4:12:  “Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you” 
('E7ra0pas  8  i>p&v)\  Rom  16:1  Of :  “those  who 

belong  to  the  family  of  Aristobulus  .  .  .  those  who 
belong  to  the  family  of  Narcissus”  (tovs  €K  tCsv 

’  ApiGTOpOvXoV  .  .  .  TOVS  €K  T(j>P  NapKL(T(TOV)  Phil 
4:22:  “those  of  Caesar’s  household”  (oi  €K  Tijs  Kcu- 
aapos  oUias). 

14  Calvin,  ad  loc .,  has  doubts  about  this  view:  “For  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  this  is  the  slave  of  Philemon, 
for  the  name  of  a  thief  and  a  fugitive  would  have 
been  liable  to  reproach”  (Vix  est  credibile  hunc  esse 
servum  ilium  Philemonis,  quia  furis  et  fugitivi  no¬ 
men  dedecori  subiectum  fuisset)  trans.  from  Calvin's 
Commentaries :  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Ephesians ,  Philippians  and  Colossians ,  trans.  T.  H. 
L.  Parker,  eds.  David  W.  Torrance  and  Thomas 

F.  Torrance,  (Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliver  and 
Boyd,  1965),  p.  359.  It  is  completely  uncertain 
whether  the  Onesimus  who  is  mentioned  here  could 
be  identical  with  the  Bishop  Onesimus  in  Ephesus 
mentioned  by  Ignatius  (Ign.  Eph.  1 : 3;  2:1;  6:2). 

Cf.  also  p.  184,  n.  2. 

15  It  was  not  necessarily  tact  that  prevented  the  author 
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They  will  bring  them  the  message  of  the  Apostle  and 
relate  how  he  is. 16 

The  list  of  greetings  can  only  be  compared  in  its  scope 
with  Rom  1 6. 1 7  The  long  list  of  names  clearly  serves 
the  purpose  of  establishing  closer  ties  with  the  commu¬ 
nity.  First,  particular  men  from  Paul’s  company  are 
named,  who  are  already  known  to  the  community  (vss 
10-14).  Then  the  Apostle  extends  his  own  greetings 
(vss  15-17).  In  contradistinction  to  Rom  16  Paul’s  fellow 
workers  are  more  in  the  foreground. 

■  10  In  the  Greek  text  three  names  follow  the  verb 
“greets”  (aaira^eTai),  the  first  word  of  the  verse.  The 
first  is  that  of  Aristarchus, 19  who  also  appears  in  Phlm  24 
and  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  a  companion  of  Paul  on  the 
trip  to  Jerusalem  for  the  collection  (19:29;  20:4)  and 
on  the  journey  to  Rome  (27:2).  As  a  fellow  prisoner19  he 
is  in  Paul’s  company. 20  Second  occurs  the  name  of  Mark, 
the  cousin21  of  Barnabas.22  The  name  presumably  refers 
to  John  Mark,  who  was  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  12:12,  25), 
journeyed  with  Barnabas  and  Paul,  then  separated  from 
Paul  (Acts  13:13;  1 5 : 37,  39) ,  later,  however,  was  again 
Paul’s  fellow  worker  (Phlm  24 ;  2  Tim  4 : 1 1 )  and  then 
Peter’s  also  (1  Pt  5:13).  The  community  is  supposed  to 


have  already  received  instructions  concerning  him.  If  he 
comes,  he  should  be  extended  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is 
not  said  who  gave  those  “instructions”  (evroXai).  The 
Apostle  probably  did  not  give  them  since  he  would  hardly 
have  needed  to  repeat  them;  they  must  have  come  from 
someone  else.  The  recommendation  given  to  Mark  now 
serves  to  corroborate  those  instructions.23 
■  11  Jesus,  who  is  also  called  Justus,  is  mentioned  third. 
In  the  Hellenistic  Roman  world  he  did  not  use  the  Jewish 
name  “Jesus”  (’Itjcous),24  but  called  himself  Justus.25 
There  is  no  further  information  given  about  him.26  It  is 
noted  about  these  three  men  that  they  are  the  only  Jewish 
Christians  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the  Apostle  as 
fellow  workers  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  phrase 
“kingdom  of  God”  (/ScuriAeia  tov  deov)  is  a  formal  ex¬ 
pression  that  has  lost  its  full  original  meaning  so  that 
the  eschatological  character  of  the  concept  is  no  longer  in 
the  foreground.27  In  this  short  sentence  there  are  some 
faint  allusions  to  bitter  battles  that  Paul  had  to  wage 
concerning  the  Law,  which  had  been  abolished  in  Christ 
as  a  way  to  salvation  (cf.  Rom  10:4).  Although  many 
have  deserted  the  Apostle,  these  three  Jewish  Christians 
have  persevered  with  him  and  stand  together  with  him  in 


of  Col  from  describing  these  events  (thus  Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad  loc.).  Only  the  name  of  Onesimus,  so  it 
seems,  was  important  to  the  author  of  Col — not  his 
life’s  history.  For  him  the  only  point  that  had  sig¬ 
nificance  was  that  Onesimus  came  from  Colossae,  so 
that  his  name  could  help  to  strengthen  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  community. 

16  Perhaps  in  dependence  on  the  Latin  tradition,  wit¬ 
ness  G  expands  “how  everything  is  here”  (ra  £i)6€) 
by  adding  “transpiring”  (TTparro/uei'a). 

17  It  is  disputed  whether  Rom  16  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  epistle  sent  to  Rome.  Cf.  Kiimmel,  Introduc¬ 
tion ,  222-26  (with  extensive  bibliography  and  me¬ 
ticulous  examination  of  the  different  viewpoints). 
Nevertheless,  even  if  Rom  1 6  were  originally  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Ephesus  and  were  brought  to  the  com¬ 
munity  together  with  a  copy  of  Rom  1-1 5,  in  any 
case  the  list  of  greetings  belongs  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  which  was  known  and  studied  in  Ephesus. 

18  “Aristarchus”  (’Apicrrapxos)  was  a  common  name. 
Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

19  Phlm  23  does  not  name  Aristarchus,  but  Epaphras 
as  a  “fellow  prisoner”  (tr vvaLXfJ-OL\u)TO^) . 

20  The  word  “fellow  prisoner”  (auvaiXMaXtoros)  de¬ 
scribes  anyone  who  shares  one’s  imprisonment  (cf. 
Rom  16:7;  Phlm  23).  The  word,  of  course,  could 
also  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense:  one  who,  like  Paul, 


is  a  prisoner  of  Christ.  Cf.  Gerhard  Kittel,  TDNT 1, 
196f.  Since  “fellow  prisoner,”  however,  occurs  with¬ 
out  any  further  qualification  (“of  Christ”  or  some¬ 
thing  similar),  it  is  most  probable  to  take  the  word 
in  its  literal  meaning. 

21  The  word  avexf/ios  means  “cousin,”  not  “nephew.” 
Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

22  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  community  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Cf.  Gal  2:1, 

9, 13;  1  Cor  9:6;  Acts4:36;  9:27;  11:22,  30;  etc. 
Concerning  the  names  “Mark”  (Map/cos)  and 
“Barnabas”  (Bapya/3as),  cf.  Bauer,  s.vv. 

23  Acts  18:27  should  be  compared  on  this  type  of  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

24  On  the  name  “Jesus”  cf.  Werner  Foerster,  TDNT  3, 
284-93. 

25  At  that  time  many  Jews  also  took  a  Hellenistic  Ro¬ 
man  name  that  was  similar  to  their  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  name.  Cf.  above  p.  6  on  1 : 1 .  The  name 
“Justus”  was  frequently  taken  by  Jews.  Cf.  Acts 

1 : 23 ;  18:7  and  consult  Bauer,  s.v. 

26  If  one  follows  the  attractive  conjecture  of  Zahn, 
Introduction ,  451,  also  at  Phlm  23  the  name  “Jesus” 
(’It/ctoDs)  would  have  to  be  read  instead  of  “of 
Jesus”  Clrjaov).  Cf.  also  Foerster,  TDNT 3,  286 
n.  18  and  p.  207,  n.  16  below. 

27  Cf.  Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt,  TDNT  1 ,  587,  who  draws 
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the  same  ministry.28  Hence  they  have  become  a  genuine 
comfort  to  him.29 

■  12  Epaphras  sends  a  special  greeting  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  has  been  associated  with  them  from  the 
beginning  (cf.  1 :7f)  and  still  belongs  to  them.  In  the  in¬ 
troductory  thanksgiving  of  the  letter  he  was  described 
by  the  Apostle  as  “our  beloved  fellow  servant”  ( ayam 
tos  <tvv8ov\os  rjjjLCJV  1 :7).  Here  he  is  given  the  predicate 
of  honor  “a  servant  of  Christ  Jesus”  (5oDXos  XpurroO 
*It)<Tov  cf.  Phil  1:1).  He  is  in  his  Lord’s  ministry  as  his 
obedient  servant.  Even  though  miles  separate  them,  he 
constantly  exercises  this  ministry  for  the  community 
by  standing  up  for  it  in  prayer  (cf.  2:1). 30  His  prayer  is 
that  the  community  may  stand  forth  perfect  (cf.  1 :23; 
2:7;  1  Cor  15:58)  and  be  filled  with  everything  that  is 
God’s  will.31  Perfection  here  is  also  understood  as  obe¬ 
dience  to  God’s  commandment  (cf.  1 :28).32  The  rare 
verb  Tr\r)po<t)Op6LO'dat32  could  have  the  meaning  of  “to 
be  fully  convinced,  certain.”  Then  it  would  mean  that 


the  community  might  attain  full  certainty  about  every¬ 
thing  that  is  God’s  will  (cf.  Rom  4:21 ;  14:5). 34  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  7rX77po</>opeu70cu  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  more  frequently  used  verb  “to  be  filled” 
(7rX77poD(70cu  cf.  1 :9,  19;  2:9,  10).  In  that  case  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  prayer  addressed  to  God  once  again  recalls 
the  polemic  against  the  “philosophy.”  Man  does  not  at¬ 
tain  entry  to  the  “fulness”  (7rXi7pa)pa)  through  speculative 
knowledge  about  cosmic  relationships,  secret  initiation 
rites  and  worship  of  the  elements  of  the  universe.  Rather 
by  adhering  to  Christ  as  head  over  the  powers  and  prin¬ 
cipalities,  the  believers  have  “their  fulness  in  him”  (cp 
avrcp  TeTr\7jpco/JL€VOL  2:9f)  and  know  what  God’s  will  is 
(1 :9f).  Consequently,  they  can  stand  firmly  as  “perfect” 
(reXetot)  only  if  they  have  been  entirely  and  com¬ 
pletely  filled  “with  everything  that  is  God’s  will”  (cp 
iravTi  de\r)fjLCLTL  rod  Oeov).35 

■  13  Epaphras  receives  an  explicit  testimony  that  he 
works  tirelessly  for  the  community. 36  Why  he  has  to 


attention  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  expression 
“fellow  workers”  (ovvepyoi)  there  is  no  concept  of 
synergism.  Phlm  24  merely  says:  “my  fellow  work¬ 
ers”  (oi  ovvtpyoi  pov).  On  “fellow  worker”  cf. 

1  Cor  3:9;  2  Cor  1 :24;  8:23;  Rom  16:3,  21 ;  Phil 
2:25;  4:3;  Phlm  1,  and  Georg  Bertram  TWNT1 , 
869-75. 

28  The  formulation  of  this  sentence  did  not  come  off 
too  well.  One  has  the  impression  that  the  original 
intention  was  to  write  “my  Jewish  Christian  fellow 
workers”  (ot  ovres  €K  irepiTopfjs  ovvepyoi)  and 
then  “these  only”  (optoi  povoi)  was  added.  Cf. 
Haupt,  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.  In  any  case,  the 
words  “these  only”  (ouroi  pbvoi)  now  receive  a 
strong  emphasis:  they  have  remained  with  me,  the 
others  have  not. 

29  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  “comfort”  (tt aprj- 
yopLa)  in  the  NT.  But  check  4  Macc  5:12:  “bene¬ 
volent  comfort”  (ri)p  (piXhvdpwirov  iraprjyopLav ) 
[Trans.];  6:1 :  “to  the  comforts  of  the  tyrant”  (rats 
tov  Tvpavvov  iraprjyopiaLS )  [Trans.];  Plutarch, 

De  exilio  1  (p.  599b) :  “The  language  addressed  to  us 
by  friends  and  real  helpers  should  comfort  us,  not 
vindicate  what  distresses  us”  (<5et  <$€  tov  irapa  twv 
4>iXcov  xal  t&v  0ot)6ovvt<jov  \6yov  iraprjyopiav 
etvai  pif  ovvrjyoplav  tov  XuttoOptos)  [Loeb  modi¬ 
fied].  The  word  “comfort”  often  occurs  on  funeral 
inscriptions,  e.g.,  Epigr.  Graec.  204,  12:  “as  I  have 
you  as  a  comfort  even  among  the  dead”  (cos  St 
irap^yopi-qv  tchv  <f)6ipevoi(nv  [Trans.];  fur¬ 
ther  261,  19;  502,  4;  P.Oxyrh.  1,  115,  11 :  “there¬ 
fore  comfort  one  another”  ( irapriyoptiTe  ovv  ^au- 


tops)  [Trans.].  Further  examples  may  be  found  in 
Bauer,  j.y. 

30  As  at  2 : 1 ,  ay<j)vi{ opevos  does  not  refer  to  a  contest 
or  fight,  but  to  the  strain  and  effort  exerted  for  the 
sake  of  the  community.  Cf.  above  pp.  78f  on  1:29; 
2:1. 

31  Instead  of  the  surely  original  aorist  passive  subjunc¬ 
tive  ara^re  (you  may  stand)  [p46  B  N  *1912  pc], 
witnesses  A  C  £  D  G  pm  read  the  aorist  active  sub¬ 
junctive  ffTTjre  (you  may  stand)  and  I  327  al  have 
f}Tt  (you  may  be).  Witnesses  p46  J?  pm  replace  “be 
filled”  (ireTr\r)po<f>opT}ptvoi)  with  the  more  common 
“be  completed”  (TrtirXrjpwpkvot). 

32  For  the  interpretation  of  the  term  “perfect”  (re- 
Xeios),  cf.  above  p.  78  on  1 :28. 

33  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  TDNT  6,  309f.  On  the  noun 
“fulness”  (7rX77pot/>opta)  cf.  above  p.  81  on  2:2. 

34  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  Moule,  ad  loc. 

35  On  the  preposition  kv  after  TrtTrXr)po(i)opT)p€VOL  in 
in  the  meaning  of  “be  filled  with*'  cf.  Blass-Debrun- 
ner,  par.  172. 

36  The  word  “labor,  work”  ( irovov )  [  =“he  worked” 
in  the  translation]  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  witnesses 
and  should  surely  be  acknowledged  as  the  original 
reading.  Instead  of  this  word  which  never  again 
turns  up  in  the  Pauline  Corpus,  the  variants  have 
more  frequent  expressions:  D*G:  “toil”  (k6ttov)\ 
104  1912  pc:  “longing”  (irddov);  33  pc  (£  sy): 
“zeal”  (£fj\ov);  6  1739:  “effort”  (aywva). 
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“work  so  hard”  (to\vv  tt6vov)  for  the  community  is  not 
indicated.  Were  there  difficulties  that  forced  him  to  get 
away  for  a  rather  prolonged  period  of  time?  Could  it 
be  that  the  controversies  with  the  “philosophy”  were  the 
reason  why  he  had  to  withdraw?  Nothing  is  said,  how¬ 
ever;  only  a  superb  testimony  is  given  which  accredits 
Epaphras  as  the  plenipotentiary  representative  of  the 
Apostle  also  in  the  neighboring  communities37  of  Lao- 
dicea  and  Hierapolis38  (cf.  1 :7f).  Epaphras  had  clearly 
worked  in  all  three  communities.  Also  in  the  future  he 
will  stand  up  for  the  entire  church  in  the  Lycus  Valley, 
especially  since  the  danger  which  the  “philosophy” 
presents  affects  not  only  a  few  communities,  but  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  whole  area. 

■  14  Luke  and  Demas  add  their  greetings.  Luke39  is  also 
mentioned  in  Phlm  24  and  2  Tim  4:11  as  Paul’s  fellow 
worker.  Only  here,  however,  is  he  called  “the  beloved 
physician”  (6  iarpos  6  6.yai nyris).40  Yet,  no  emphasis 
whatsoever  is  put  on  this  designation.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Luke  gave  medical 
assistance  to  the  Apostle  nor  is  it  possible  to  draw  any 
conclusions  from  this  mention  of  Luke  about  the  place  of 
Paul’s  stay.41  Demas  (cf.  Phlm  24) 42  is  the  last  one  to 


send  greetings  to  the  community.43 

■  1 6  Only  now  does  the  Apostle  extend  his  own  greet¬ 
ings,  first  to  the  community  at  Laodicea  (cf.  v  13),  even 
though  it  has  a  special  letter  coming,  then  to  Nympha 
and  the  community  that  has  assembled  at  her  house.  It 
cannot  be  decided  with  certainty  whether  the  greeting  to 
N vpL<j)av  (Nympha)  refers  to  a  man  with  the  name  of 

N vp.<j)as  (Nymphas)  or  to  a  woman  whose  name  was 
Nl )fuj>a  (Nympha).  If  one  reads  “her”  (abrrjs)  with 
witnesses  B  6  1739  syh,  then  a  woman  is  meant.  The 
Byzantine  text  and  Western  witnesses  (^DG  pm)  con¬ 
sider  the  person  to  be  a  man  since  they  read  “his”  (av- 
TO0).44  It  could  be  that  the  mention  of  a  woman  was 
considered  extraordinary,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
woman  was  changed  into  that  of  a  man  by  altering  “her” 
to  “his.”  Earliest  Christianity  did  not  own  special  build¬ 
ings.  They  gathered  together  for  worship,  instruction, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  houses  of 
individual  members  of  the  community  (cf.  1  Cor  16:15; 
Rom  16:5;  Phlm  2). 45 

■  1 6  The  content  of  the  letter  should  be  made  known  to 
the  assembled  community.  When  that  has  been  done, 
there  should  be46  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the  com- 


37  On  the  relative  location  of  the  three  neighboring 
communities  cf.  above  pp.  8f  on  1 :2. 

38  On  the  question  whether  Hierapolis  is  a  genuine 
compound  noun  and  should  be  declined  accordingly 
cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  115,  2. 

39  On  the  name  “Luke”  (Aoiucas)  cf.  Bauer,  s.v . 

40  The  adjective  “beloved”  (6  ay  affords)  is  missing 
only  in  a  few  minuscules  (33  pc). 

41  Luke  did  not  serve  as  a  kind  of  personal  physician  to 
Paul.  From  the  mention  of  Luke's  name  it  can  in  no 
way  be  concluded  that  Paul  must  have  been  in 
Caesarea,  since  according  to  the  account  of  Acts 
Luke  ( =  the  author  of  Acts)  could  be  supposed  to 
have  been  with  Paul  in  Caesarea.  Lohmeyer  weaves 
together  an  opinion  from  invisible  thread  when  he 
remarks,  ad  loc.:  “Luke  accompanied  Paul  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  and  two  years  later  on  his 
journey  to  Rome.  Thus,  he  also  must  have  shared 
his  imprisonment  in  Caesarea.” 

42  On  the  name  “Demas”  (Atj/ucis),  perhaps  a  short¬ 
ened  form  of  “Demetrius”  (ATjp^Tpios),  cf.  Blass- 
Debrunner,  par.  125,  1  and  Bauer,  s.v. 

43  In  2  Tim  4:10  Demas  is  mentioned  once  more:  “For 
Demas,  in  love  with  this  present  world,  has  deserted 
me”  (Atj/ucls  y  dp  pc  eyKareXtirtv  Ayairriaas  rbv 
vuv  aUova). 

44  The  Egyptian  text  ($1912  al)  reads  “their”  (av- 


T&v).  In  this  case,  the  reference  would  be  either  to 
Nymphas  and  his  wife  or  to  Nymphas  and  his  friends. 
Lightfoot,  ad  loc.,  considers  this  reading  to  be  the 
original  text;  the  plural  “their,”  however,  is  more 
easily  explained  as  resulting  from  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  readings  “her”  and  “his.”  On  this  text-critical 
problem  cf.  also  Moule,  28  n.  1,  who  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Nymphas  and  “his”  should  be  read.  In  any 
case,  the  problem  whether  the  name  stands  for  a 
man  or  a  woman  cannot  be  done  away  with,  as 
Mussner,  ad  loc.  does,  when  he  explains  that  the 
reference  is  probably  to  a  married  couple  in  whose 
house  the  Christian  community  or  a  part  of  it  as¬ 
sembled  for  worship. 

45  Cf.  Gerhard  Delling,  “Zur  Taufe  von  ‘Hausern’  im 
Urchristentum,”  NovTest  1  (1965) :  285-31 1 ,  espe¬ 
cially  306f. 

46  On  iroielv  tv  a  (to  cause  that)  cf.  Jn  11:37;  Rev 
13:15. 

47  The  phrase  “the  letter  from  Laodicea”  ( tt)v  €K 
AaoSweLas)  does  not  mean  a  letter  that  the  com¬ 
munity  in  Laodicea  has  sent  to  Paul,  but  a  letter 
that  the  Apostle  had  dispatched  there.  The  preposi¬ 
tion  “from”  (ck)  is  used  because  this  letter  should 
be  brought  from  Laodicea  to  Colossae.  Cf.  Blass- 
Debrunner,  par.  437.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  “Who 
Wrote  ‘The  Epistle  from  Laodicea*?,”  JBL  85 
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munity  at  Laodicea  to  which  a  writing  was  also  dis¬ 
patched.47  The  Laodicean  letter  should  be  read  aloud  to 
the  community.48  From  this  admonition  one  can  get 
an  idea  of  how  the  Pauline  letters  were  already  dissemi¬ 
nated  and  collected  at  an  early  date.  Col  should  be  sent  to 
Laodicea,  so  that  this  neighboring  community  can  be 
put  on  the  alert  against  the  dangers  of  the  “philosophy.” 

■  17  A  special  directive  should  be  addressed  to  Archip- 
pus.49  In  Phlm  2  Archippus  is  called  “our  fellow  soldier” 
(6  0V<TTpaTL(j)T7)s  Tffjiiov) .  There  is  no  longer  any  way 
of  ascertaining  what  was  meant  by  the  “ministry”  (5ia- 


Kovla)  that  he  had  undertaken  and  which  he  ought  to 
fulfill  faithfully.  There  is  no  indication  that  his  ministry 
was  that  of  a  deacon,50  nor  that  he  was  to  make  a  col¬ 
lection,51  nor  is  there  any  hint  that  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  affair  of  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus.52 


The  Lists  of 
Greetings  in 
Philemon  and 
Colossians 


Almost  all  the  names  that  appear  in  the  last  section 
of  Col  are  also  mentioned  in  Phlm : 5  3 

(of?)  Jesus 

11 

Jesus 

who  is  called 

Justus 

Philemon: 

2  And  to  Archippus 
our  fellow  soldier 

Col  4: 

17  To  Archippus 

24  Mark 

10 

Mark 

the  cousin  of  Bar¬ 
nabas 

lOf  Onesimus 

who  formerly  was 

9  with  Onesimus 

the  faithful  and 

Aristarchus 

Aristarchus 

my  fellow  prisoner 

useless  to  you  but 

beloved  brother. 

Demas 

Demas 

now  he  is  indeed 
useful  to  you  and 
to  me 

who  is  one  of  you 

Luke 

14 

Luke 

the  beloved  phy¬ 
sician 

23  Greets  you 

Epaphras 
my  fellow  prisoner 

1 2  Greets  you 

Epaphras 

who  is  one  of  you, 

my  fellow  workers  1 1 

fellow  workers  for 
the  kingdom  of 
God 

a  servant  of  Christ 
Jesus 


(1966):  436-40  sketches  a  picture  that  is  drawn 
purely  with  the  pencil  of  conjecture.  He  assumes 
that  the  Laodicean  Epistle  presupposes  a  situation  in 
the  community  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the 
Colossian  community  since  the  communities  are 
directed  to  exchange  letters.  But  if  Paul  charged  the 
Colossians  to  give  his  greetings  to  the  Christians  at 
Laodicea  (Col  4:15),  he  himself  would  not  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  Laodiceans  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition,  Epaphras  was  probably  the  author  of 
the  Laodicean  Epistle. 

48  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 
Even  though  in  Eph  the  words  “in  Ephesus”  (ev 
*E <f>kaco  1:1)  were  only  added  at  a  later  date,  no 
stock  can  be  put  in  considering  Eph  as  that  letter  to 
the  Laodiceans.  In  order  to  fill  this  lacuna,  someone 
later  compiled  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  from 
sentences  gleaned  from  other  Pauline  epistles.  Cf.  the 
extensive  excursus  in  Lightfoot,  272-98;  Hennecke- 
Schneemelcher,  2,  pp.  128-32;  Werner  Foerster, 
“Laodiccnerbrief,”  RGG3  4,  col.  231. 


49  “Archippus”  ("A pxt7nro*) 1S  widely  attested  as  a 
proper  name.  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

50  The  concept  “ministry”  (Siawma)  describes  the 
discharge  of  service,  not  the  exercise  of  the  office 
of  deacon.  Cf.  Hermann  Wolfgang  Beyer,  TDNT 
2,88. 

51  This  is  contrary  to  the  view  of  Michaelis,  Einleitung , 
152-54,  whose  dating  of  Col  is  untenable.  Cf.  above 

p.  166. 

52  This  view  is  taken  in  opposition  to  John  Knox, 
Philemon  Among  the  Letters  of  Paul,  A  New  View  of 
its  Place  and  Importance  (New  York  and  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  21959),  who  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Phlm  was  a  writing  addressed  to  Archippus.  “Minis¬ 
try,”  then,  would  refer  to  the  request  which  Paul 
makes  in  Phlm.  Cf.  below  p.  186. 

53  Both  Phlm  1  and  Col  1 :1  name  Timothy  as  co¬ 
operating  with  Paul  in  sending  the  epistle. 
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Philemon:  Col  4: 

2  Kai  ’Apx^nru  17  ’Apxnnroj 

TCp  <TV<TTpaTl(j)TJI 

ifu&v 

lOf  'Qvi)<niiov  9  avv  'Ovrjaiiib) 

rdv  irork  <joi  tcJ  tu<jt<2  xai 

axPV<rT0V  vwl  ayairrjT&  A5e\- 

xat  col  Kai  0a3,  6s  eanv  e£ 

6 pot  e&xP7?"  tTifty 

aro^ 

23  'AairAfcrat  ae  12  ’Aairdferat  upas 

’E7rad>pas  ’E7ra0pas 

6  avvaixp&Xu-  6  e£  upaiy, 

r6s  pou  SouXos  Xptarou 

TTjaou 

Tij<rou(s?)  11  ’I  rjaovs 

6  \ty6pevos 
Touaros 

24  Mapxos  10  Mdpxos 

6  avepids 
Bapvafla 

'Aptarapxos  10  ’Aplarapxos 

6  au^aiXM^Xci)- 
r6s  pou 

Aqpas  14  A 7/pds 

Aouxas  1 4  Aouxas 

6 iarpos  6 

&7<Mn;r6s 

oi  au^€p7ot  pou  1 1  <ruJ'€p7ol  d s  ri)v 

0a<ri\dav  rou 
6eov 

Both  in  Phlm  and  in  Col  Archippus  and  Onesimus 
are  mentioned  outside  the  list  of  greetings  proper. 
Onesimus  is  to  accompany  Tychicus  to  Colossae 
(4:9).  In  Phlm  Archippus  is  designated  as  co-recip¬ 
ient  of  the  letter  and  as  “fellow  soldier”  {uvarpa- 
tuottjs).  In  Col,  however,  his  name  occurs  at  the 
end:  he  should  be  admonished  to  fulfill  faithfully  the 
“ministry”  which  he  has  received  in  the  Lord  (4:17). 
The  names  that  are  found  in  the  list  of  greetings  in 
Phlm  23f  reoccur  without  exception  in  Col  4:10- 
14. 54  But  whereas,  in  Phlm,  Epaphras  is  described 


as  a  “fellow  prisoner”  (owaiXM<iXiiJTOs),  according 
to  Col  4:10  Aristarchus  is  the  Apostle’s  fellow  pris¬ 
oner.55  As  far  as  other  particulars  go,  Phlm  23f 
merely  mentions  the  names,  saying  of  all  of  them 
that  they  are  “fellow  workers”  (0W€p70i)  of  Paul. 

Col  4:10-14,  on  the  other  hand,  comments  on  each 
name  (except  Demas):  Epaphras  is  a  member  of 
the  Colossian  community  and  a  servant  of  Christ 
Jesus  (4:12f);  Jesus  is  also  called  Justus  (4:11);  Mark 
is  the  cousin  of  Barnabas  (4:11);  Luke  is  the  beloved 
physician  (4:14).  It  is  also  said  of  Aristarchus,  Mark 
and  Jesus  Justus  that  they  were  the  only  Jewish 
Christians  who  remained  faithful  as  “my  fellow 
workers  for  the  kingdom  of  God”  (owep7oi  ds  t^v 
paaiXdiav  rod  6eov  4:11). 

Since  such  thoroughgoing  agreements  are  found 
between  both  lists  of  greetings,  the  two  letters  must 
be  closely  related  to  one  another.  This  close  rela¬ 
tionship  could  be  quickly  explained  if  both  writings 
originated  at  the  same  time.  While  Phlm,  however, 
was  certainly  written  by  Paul,  there  are  strong  rea¬ 
sons  to  doubt  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Col.56 
Hence,  if  Col  was  composed  by  a  student  of  Paul’s, 
he  must  have  known  and  used  Phlm.57  In  any  case, 
a  comparison  of  both  lists  of  greetings  shows  that 
Phlm  must  have  been  written  before  Col.58  Col  con¬ 
siderably  expands  Phlm’s  concise  list  of  greetings 
by  enriching  it  with  information  and  notes  about 
the  circle  of  the  Apostle’s  fellow  workers.  While  Paul 
in  Rom  1 6  produces  a  long  list  of  names  of  individual 
members  of  the  community  and  extends  greetings 
to  them,  mentioning  a  few  greetings  from  other  men 
only  in  conclusion  (Rom  16:21-23),  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  Col  it  is  the  Apostle’s  helpers  who  send  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  community.  Only  after  that  are  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  own  greetings  given  (Col  4:15-18).  The 
Apostle’s  fellow  workers  have  to  continue  his  work. 
Therefore,  they  are  written  about  more  fully  and 
are  recommended  to  the  community  by  the  Apostle 
as  the  Lord’s  legitimate  ministers.  Tychicus  is  not 
only  a  beloved  brother,  but  also  a  “faithful  minister 
and  fellow  servant  in  the  Lord”  {mards  8lclkovos 


54  The  correspondence  would  be  perfectly  complete,  if 
one  agreed  with  Zahn’s  conjecture  to  read  at  Phlm 
23  “Jesus”  (Tijaous)  instead  of  “of  Jesus”  (Tijcrou). 
Cf.  above  p.  172,  n.  26  on  4 : 1 1 .  The  only  names  that 
are  without  parallel  in  Phlm  are  those  of  Tychicus 
(4:7f)  and  of  Nympha  (4:15). 

55  This  variation  could  mean  that  different  fellow 
workers  successively  shared  the  Apostle’s  impris¬ 
onment.  If  “fellow  prisoner,”  however,  is  taken 
in  a  figurative  sense,  it  could  be  that  now  this  one, 
now  that  one  was  described  as  a  fellow  prisoner  (of 
Christ?).  However,  cf.  above  p.  172,  n.  20  on  4:10. 

56  Cf.  below,  pp.  181-83. 


57  If  both  letters  were  actually  written  at  the  same 
time,  why  then  does  not  Phlm  call  attention  to  the 
danger  posed  by  the  “philosophy”?  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  when  Phlm  was  composed  this  prob¬ 
lem  was  not  yet  pressing. 

58  Cf.  the  approved  rule  that  the  shorter  text  is  to  be 
considered  the  older  text. 

59  Consequently,  the  list  of  greetings  and  the  news 
notes  cannot  be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  epistle’s  Paul¬ 
ine  authorship.  For  another  view,  cf.  Gottfried 
Schille,  Die  urchristliche  Kollegialmission.  AThANT 
48  (Zurich:  1967),  52-54.  For  it  would  be  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  an  author  who  wrote  at  a  later  date 
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kcli  ovvdovXos  €V  Kupico  4:7),  accompanied  by  One- 
simus,  “the  faithful  and  beloved  brother”  (rw  7 na¬ 
rco  teal  6.yaT7)TLO  a 4:9).  Aristarchus  is  “my 
fellow  prisoner”  ( 6  avvaixpaXuros  pov  4:10).  The 
“instructions”  (evroXat),  which  have  been  issued 
concerning  Mark,  are  explicitly  confirmed  (4:10). 
Aristarchus,  Mark,  and  Jesus  are  faithful  “fellow 
workers  for  the  kingdom  of  God”  (avvepyoi  els  ri)y 
(3aai\eiav  tov  Beov  4:11).  Epaphras  as  a  “servant 
of  Christ  Jesus”  (6oDXos  Xpiarov  ’Itjgov)  has  al¬ 
ways  labored  tirelessly  for  the  communities  (4:12f). 
And  Archippus  is  once  more  reminded  to  be  dili¬ 
gent  in  his  “ministry”  (dianovia  4:17). 

Thus  for  the  author  of  Col  the  messages  and  greet¬ 
ings  as  well  as  the  particulars  about  individual  fel¬ 
low  workers  of  the  Apostle  connected  with  these 
greetings  serve  to  prove  that  his  writing  is  an  apos¬ 
tolic  message;  at  the  same  time,  they  serve  to  recom¬ 


mend  to  the  communities  the  men  explicitly  named 
as  faithful  ministers  and  helpers  of  the  Apolste.59 
In  using  Phlm’s  list  of  greetings  and  making  it  more 
vivid,  he  ensures  that  his  letter  will  gain  a  hearing 
as  a  message  from  Paul.  Therefore,  to  the  greetings 
he  joins  the  directive  that  the  letters  be  exchanged 
with  the  community  in  Laodicea  (4:16).  In  this  way 
his  teaching  would  quickly  pass  into  circulation  as 
an  apostolic  message  and  be  disseminated  among 
the  communities.60 


■  18  The  conclusion  of  the  letter  only  contains  a  few 
words.  It  was  common  custom  to  write  in  one’s  own  hand 
the  last  words  of  a  letter  that  had  been  dictated  (cf.  Rom 
1 6:22). 61  Hence,  it  says  here  as  in  Gal  6:11;  1  Cor  16:21 
and  2  Thess  3:17  that  the  final  greeting  has  been  written 
by  Paul  himself.  Once  again  the  community  is  called 
upon  to  remember  the  Apostle’s  bonds  (cf.  4:3).  This  ad¬ 
monition  “to  remember”  (fjivrjfjioveveiv  cf.  1  Thess  2:9; 

2  Thess  2:5)  refers  to  the  total  work  of  the  Apostle,  to  his 
preaching  and  his  suffering  on  behalf  of  the  entire  church 
(cf.  1 :24f).  The  community  should  be  conscious  of  what 


Paul  has  done  for  it,  so  that  it  may  acknowledge62  him 
and  therefore  recognize  his  authority  (cf.  Phlm  9). 63  The 
wish  for  grace,  which  again  takes  up  the  introductory 
greeting  (1 :2),  is  expressed  with  formal  conciseness.64  It 
is  shorter  in  Col  than  in  all  the  other  Pauline  epistles 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pastorals.65  Only  God’s  grace 
(Xapis)  sustains  the  community.  Thus  the  last  word 
of  the  letter  is  a  reference  to  the  “by  grace  alone,”  sola 
gratia.66 


The  Letter  to  the 
Colossians  and 
Pauline  Theology 


This  letter  is  directed  to  a  community  that  is  bound 
to  its  confession  of  faith.  The  author  of  Col  takes 
great  pains  to  point  out  what  that  confession  means 


for  the  belief  and  teaching  of  the  church  as  well  as 
for  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  believers.  Therefore, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  letter  he  places  the 


to  bolster  the  authority  of  his  writing  by  statements 
about  individual  persons  and  by  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  On  the  problem,  cf.  Dibelius-Conzel- 
mann,  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  Hermeneia  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Fortress  Press,  1972),  Excursus  on  2  Tim  4:19- 
21. 

60  The  so-called  Letter  to  the  Laodiceans  is  introduced 
into  circulation  by  a  similar  demand:  “And  see  that 
this  epistle  is  read  to  the  Colossians  and  that  of  the 
Colossians  among  you”  (Et  facite  legi  Colosensibus 
et  Colosensium  vobis  v  20)  [Hennecke-Schneemel- 
cher  2,  p.  132]. 

61  Cf.  Deissmann,  LAE ,  1 7 1  f. 

62  The  verb  pvrjpoveOeiv  means  not  only  “to  remem¬ 
ber,”  but  also  conveys  the  immediate  overtone  of 
“to  acknowledge.”  Cf.  Otto  Michel,  TDNT  4,  682f. 

63  Cf.  Moule,  ad  loc. :  “The  reference  to  ‘  bonds’  is  not 
chiefly  a  matter  of  pathos  but  of  authority.” 


64  Later  copyists  added  “Amen”  (apT}v)  [$  D  pi  lat 
sy].  Witnesses  K  L  al  remark  in  a  concluding  sub¬ 
script:  “Written  from  Rome  by  Tychicus  and  Onesi- 
mus”  ( kypaepT}  airo  'Pdsprjs  did  Tux^ou  ’0^7/- 

< TipOV ). 

65  Cf.  1  Tim  6:21;  2  Tim  4:22;  Tit  3:15;  also  Heb 
13:25. 

66  Cf.  Photius  of  Constantinople,  ad  loc.:  “They  need 
grace  to  be  saved.  For  what  could  man  do  without 
grace?”  {xdpLros  els  to  auOrjpai  Seoyrcu.  rt  yap 
av  TroLrjaoL  dvdpQnros  avev  xaptros;  [Trans.]). 
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Christ-hymn  with  which  the  community  is  ac¬ 
quainted.  Then  he  draws  the  conclusions  which  fol¬ 
low  from  this  confession  for  a  community  that  wants 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  apostolic  word,  that  wants 
to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  teaching,  be¬ 
tween  pretended  and  genuine  wisdom,  and  that 
wants  to  remain  obedient  to  the  commandment  of 
its  Lord.  Instructing  the  community  in  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  the  author  draws  to  a  large  extent  upon 
traditional  phrases  and  sentences  in  order  to  base  his 
instruction  on  the  tradition.  The  adherents  of  the 
so-called  “philosophy”  (0tXo(ro^>ta )  espoused  spec¬ 
ulative  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Opposing  this 
“philosophy,”  Col  champions  the  understanding  of 
“wisdom”  (<ro<£ia)  and  “knowledge”  (kvlyvoxns) 
that  comes  from  Palestinian  tradition  and  is  aimed 
at  practical  application.  Thus,  he  corrects  the  search 
for  knowledge  of  the  higher  worlds  by  connecting 
knowledge  with  the  will  of  God  (1 :  9f ;  2 : 8,  23 ;  3:10, 
16).  Instead  of  the  initiation  rites  modelled  on  the 
ceremonies  of  the  mystery  religions,  the  church  prac¬ 
tices  the  common  Christian  rite  of  baptism  which 
is  understood  as  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  (2:11— 
13).  Col  shows  how  the  Christian  should  actualize 
the  new  life  to  which  he  has  been  raised  with  Christ. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  contrasting  the  catalogues 
of  vices  and  virtues  (3:5,  8, 12)  which  demand  that 
one  put  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new  man 
(3:10).  The  rules  for  the  household,  the  contents  of 
which  are  taken  largely  from  Hellenistic  popular 
philosophy,  then  illustrate  how  life  “in  the  Lord” 
Kvpiu >)  is  to  be  conducted  in  active  daily  obe¬ 
dience  (3:18-4:1).  The  material  which  the  author 
of  Col  adopts  and  uses  in  many  places  is  stamped 
with  the  leitmotif  that  runs  throughout  the  letter 
from  beginning  to  end:  Christ  is  Lord  over  every¬ 
thing — over  powers  and  principalities,  but  also  over 
the  Christian’s  daily  life. 

The  major  Pauline  epistles  also  often  appeal  to 
the  common  Christian  confessions  and  refer  to  tra¬ 
ditional  formulations.  In  the  beginning  of  Rom,  e.g., 
Paul  refers  to  the  Gospel,  which  he  has  been  called 
as  an  apostle  to  preach  (Rom  1:3-4);  he  concludes 
his  extensive  proof  from  scripture  for  justification 
by  faith  with  a  reference  to  the  confession  of  the 
atoning  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (Rom 
4:25);  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  controversy  about 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  he  reminds  the  Corin¬ 
thians  of  the  common  faith  in  the  crucified  and  re¬ 
surrected  Christ  (1  Cor  15:3-5).  It  is  true,  Paul  can 
exegete  scripture  passages  in  detail  to  expound  the 


truth  of  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  can  have 
recourse  to  statements  of  common  Christian  con¬ 
fession  in  order  to  show  the  communities  that  he 
has  delivered  to  them  nothing  other  than  the  Good 
News  that  is  preached  to  and  believed  by  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  when  he  wants  to  state  the  meaning  of  this 
preaching,  he  always  develops  his  thoughts  in  his 
own  language  and  his  own  terminology.  This  en¬ 
ables  him  to  express  the  content  of  the  Gospel  in  a 
fresh  way.  Col  on  the  other  hand,  lacks  a  great  many 
characteristic  terms  of  Pauline  theology,  e.g.,  “sin” 
(anapTla)  [singular],  “law”  (p6pos),  “promise” 
(€7ra77eMa),  “righteousness”  (^iKaiooJ^),  “to 
believe”  (TrurTtueip),  etc.  In  their  place  appears  a 
way  of  speaking  that  is  stamped  by  tradition  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  a  mode  in  which  traditionally 
coined  words  and  phrases  are  used  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  to  explain  the  validity  of  the  confession. 1 

Col  develops  its  Christology  on  the  basis  of  the 
Christ-hymn:  Christ  is  the  first-born  of  all  creatures, 
in  whom  all  things  have  been  created  and  have  their 
existence;  and  he  is  the  first-bom  of  the  dead;  whose 
blood  on  the  cross  has  brought  about  cosmic  recon¬ 
ciliation  (1 : 15-20).  Nothing  is  said  about  Christ’s 
victory  over  the  constraining  power  of  sin,  law,  and 
death.  The  stress  is  on  Christ’s  triumph  over  the 
cosmic  principalities.  On  the  cross  God  rendered 
the  “principalities”  (efouatcu)  and  “powers”  (Ap- 
Xat)  powerless,  publicly  displayed  and  paraded 
them  in  his  triumphal  procession  (2:15).  The  exalted 
Christ  is  head  over  all  powers  and  principalities 
(2:10)  and  is  preached  among  the  Nations  as  Lord 
over  everything  (1:27).  The  believers  have  already 
been  placed  in  the  domain  of  his  rule  (1:13).  These 
verses  delineate  the  world-wide  significance  of  the 
Christ-event.  The  other  Pauline  letters  also  contain 
the  common  Christian  confession  that  God  has  ex¬ 
alted  Christ  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  other  name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bend — of  those  who  are  in  heaven,  on 
earth  and  under  the  earth — and  every  tongue 
should  confess:  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord — to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father  (Phil  2:9-11).  Although  there 
may  be  many  so-called  gods  and  lords  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  “yet  for  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father, 
from  whom  are  all  things  and  for  whom  we  exist, 
and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all 
things  and  through  whom  we  exist”  (AXX’  els 
6  6cds  A  TraTT)p ,  e£  ou  rd  irapra  Kdi  i)pets  eis  avrSvy 
Kal  els  xApios  T^aovs  XpiarAs,  <5t’  ou  rd  Trapra 
Kdi  impels  6i’  dvrov  1  Cor  8:6).  Paul  quotes  these 


1  It  is  characteristic  for  Paul  that  “in  writing  his  letters  from  the  very  beginning  operates  with  previously 

he,  so  to  speak,  always  lets  his  theological  thoughts  coined  and  fixed  views  and  concepts”  (Bornkamm, 

take  shape  before  his  readers  and  listeners,  while  Col  “Die  Hoffnung,”  63). 


Colossians  4:7-18 


sentences  to  proclaim  to  his  community  Christ  as 
the  Lord  who  has  freed  them  from  the  coercion  of 
the  law  and  calls  them  to  the  service  of  mutual  love. 
Because  God  is  for  us,  nothing — not  even  angelic 
powers  or  cosmic  principalities — can  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  (Rom 
8:31-39).  Col  goes  beyond  these  statements  by 
teaching  that  in  Christ  the  entire  fulness  of  deity 
dwells  “bodily”  (aw/iariK&s  2:9)  and  that  he  is  the 
“head  of  every  principality  and  power”  ( K€<f)a\rj 
u-do^s  efouatas  2:10).  The  exalted  Lord 

already  exercises  authority  as  Lord  over  all,  not  just 
at  the  end  of  the  apocalyptic  events  (1 : 15-20;  2:9f; 

3 : 1  f,  11).  And  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  the 
Aposde  to  the  Nations  has  been  charged  with  a 
worldwide  mission.  Because  Christ  is  enthroned  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  (3: 1),  he  must  be  proclaimed 
as  the  Kyrios  so  that  every  man  may  be  instructed  in 
all  wisdom  and  be  presented  perfect  in  Christ 
(l:27f). 

Col’s  ecclesiology  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
its  Christology:  Christ  is  the  “head  of  the  body” 

(xe^> a.\r)  tov  (TOJparo s),  that  is,  “of  the  church” 

(rijs  eKK\7j(TLas  1:18).  Christ  is  Lord  over  all,  but 
the  exalted  Lord  exercises  his  rule  over  the  entire 
world  as  the  head  of  his  body,  which  is  the  church 
(1:24).  This  statement  is  not  dependent  on  the  Stoic 
image  of  a  living  organism  with  its  multiple  and 
different  members;  neither  does  it,  like  Rom  12  and 
1  Cor  12,  compare  the  individual  community  with 
a  body  and  the  diversity  of  its  members.  The  author 
of  Col  gives  a  new  twist  to  the  cosmological  state¬ 
ment  that  Christ  is  the  “head  of  the  body”  (jce<£aXi) 
rod  (T(j)fiaTOs)  by  describing  the  church  as  the  place 
where  Christ  here  and  now  realizes  his  worldwide 
lordship,2  Consequently,  the  “church”  ( iKK\ij<rLa ) 
is  the  people  of  God  all  over  the  world,  whom  God 
has  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  darkness  and 
transferred  to  the  “rule  of  his  beloved  Son”  (flaoi- 
Xeta  tov  viov  tt js  aurou  1:13).  At  the  same 

time,  however,  the  local  community,  indeed  even 
the  small  house  community,  is  designated  by  the 
same  word  “church”  (kKKX-qala  4:15f).  For  the 
worldwide  body  of  Christ  becomes  visible  as  the 
domain  of  the  rule  of  Christ  wherever  the  saints  and 
the  believing  brothers  in  Christ  are  (1:2),  who  are 
joined  together  by  love,  the  bond  of  perfection 
(3:14),  who  sing  praise  to  God  in  the  assembly  of 
worship  (3:16),  hold  fast  to  Christ  as  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  him  in  the  apostolic  tradition  (2:6f),  and 
conduct  their  lives  in  wisdom  (4:5).  Thus  Col  places 


the  primitive  Christian  concept  of  the  church,  which 
Paul  adopted  in  his  letters,  into  the  context  of  a  truly 
ecumenical  theology3 *  by  designating  the  church  as 
the  world-embracing  body  of  Christ,  which  as 
“body”  (a&pa)  is  subordinated  to  its  “head”  («e- 

The  “minister”  (Slolkovos)  of  the  worldwide 
“church”  (e/cxX^ffta)  is  the  Apostle ,  who  in  suffering 
and  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  “to  every  crea¬ 
ture  under  heaven”  (kv  Traoy  KTioei  rj}  vtt6  t6v 
ovpav6v  1:23)  fulfills  the  office  God  assigned  to  him 
(1 :24).  By  preaching  Christ  among  the  Nations 
(1 :26f;  4:3f),  he  must  proclaim  in  the  entire  world 
the  mystery  revealed  by  God.  Jerusalem  and  the 
twelve  are  not  mentioned;  Paul  is  the  only  apostle, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Nations.  There  is  no  mention  at 
all  of  any  other  office  beside  his  apostolic  “minis¬ 
try”  (SiaKoWd).  Preaching  and  instructing  are  not 
restricted  to  a  group  of  officeholders.  Rather  the 
members  of  the  community  are  to  admonish  and 
teach  one  another  (3:16).  In  this  view  of  things  Col 
concurs  with  the  major  Pauline  epistles,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  also  mention  teachers,  prophets,  and  min¬ 
isters  of  the  word  along  with  the  apostle,  but  at  the 
same  time  describe  teaching  as  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity’s  duty  which  every  Christian,  by  virtue  of  the 
charisma  bestowed  on  him,  may  and  should  fulfill. 
The  Pastoral  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  presup¬ 
pose  a  fixed  order  of  the  offices  of  “bishops”  (e7rt- 
<TKOTToi)y  “presbyters”  (irp€<r/3uTepoi),  and  “dea¬ 
cons”  (SuSlkowh).  And  Ephesians  lists  apostles, 
prophets  and  evangelists,  shepherds  and  teachers  as 
those  to  whom  Christ  has  entrusted  the  preaching 
of  the  word  for  the  sake  of  preparing  the  saints  for 
service  and  of  building  up  the  body  of  Christ  (Eph 
4: 1  If).  In  Col,  however,  the  community  is  not  tied 
to  a  definite  order  of  offices  or  officeholders,5  but 
simply  to  the  apostolic  word  through  which  the 
Apostle  fulfills  his  ministry.  This  word  has  been 
brought  to  the  communities  by  the  accredited  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  Gospel  as  the  true  teaching,  and  it 
took  root  among  them  (1:5-8).  The  community 
should  unswervingly  hold  fast  to  this  message  (2:6f). 
For  the  apostolic  tradition  gives  the  community  a 
firm  criterion  for  warding  off  false  teaching  and  de¬ 
ceitful  seduction.  Therefore,  the  community  is 
pledged  to  the  transmitted  word,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  apostolic  office 
and  is  preached  by  it.  Thus  confession  and  apostol- 


2  Cf.  above  p.  54fonl:18.  Press,  1961),  105-107  (8a-c). 

3  Cf.  Eduard  Schweizer,  Church  Order  in  the  New  Testa-  4  Cf.  Lohsc,  “Christusherrschaft  und  Kirche,”  204-07 . 

menty  tr.  Frank  Clarke.  SBT  32  (London:  SCM  5  Cf.  Schweizer,  Church  Order ,  107  (8c):  “The  dangers 
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ate  are  coordinated  with  each  other;  one  cannot  be 
conceived  of  without  the  other.6 

The  fact  that  eschatology  in  Col  has  receded  into 
the  background  corresponds  to  this  emphasis  upon 
the  apostolic  teaching.  The  expectation  that  the 
Lord  would  soon  come  has  disappeared.  True,  it  is 
said  that  Christ  will  appear  at  some  future  day  (3:4) 
and  that  hope  is  the  content  of  preaching  and  belief 
(1 :5,  23,  27).  “Hope”  (eX7ris),  however,  now  means 
the  object  of  hope  which  already  lies  prepared  in 
heaven  for  believers  (1 :5).  A  spatially  determined 
mode  of  thought  replaces  the  expectation  which 
eagerly  longs  for  the  future  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
promise.  The  Kairos  is  no  longer  the  point  of  time 
for  which  the  believers  yearn  with  eager  expectation, 
but  the  time  that  offers  opportunities  that  must  be 
used  (4:5).  Just  as  the  concept  of  “faith”  (7 t'ottis) 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  “faith  that  is  believed  in” 

( Jides  quae  creditur)  [2:7;  cf.  also  1 :23],  so  too  is  “hope” 
(eX7Tts)  understood  as  “hope  that  is  hoped  for”  (spes 
quae  speratur ).  While  Paul  grounds  hope  on  faith 
(cf.  Rom  4:18),  in  Col  “hope”  (k\wis)  has  actually 
become  the  content  of  the  Gospel  which  is  to  be 
preached  throughout  the  world.7 

Since  eschatology  has  receded  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  understanding  of  baptism  has  undergone 
an  essential  transformation.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  Paul  says  that  in  baptism  we  died  to  sin 
once  and  for  all  so  that  we  no  longer  have  to  serve 
it.  The  baptized  Christian  lives  by  faith  in  the  resur¬ 
rected  Lord  and  is  filled  with  hope  for  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  (Rom  6:11).  Col,  however,  not  only 
says  that  in  baptism  we  have  died  with  Christ  and 
been  buried  with  him,  but  adds:  you  have  risen  with 
Christ  (2:12);  God  made  you  alive  together  with 
him  (2:13);  you  have  been  raised  with  Christ  (3:1). 
The  resurrection  to  new  life  has  already  happened, 
so  that  the  future  event  is  no  longer  called  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead,  but  the  revelation  of  life  in  which 
the  Christians  already  participate  and  which  is  still 
hidden  “with  Christ  in  God”  ( ovv  Xpttrrw  ev  rc3 
Be (5  3:3).  Consequently,  the  meanings  of  the  for¬ 


mula-like  phrases  “in  Christ”  (ev  XptarcS)  and 
“with  Christ”  (ovv  XpurrcJ)  almost  merge.  For 
“with  Christ”  ( ovv  Xpiorcp)  refers  to  the  new  life 
with  Christ  appropriated  in  baptism,  a  new  life 
which  is  demonstrated  in  conduct  “in  Christ”  (ev 
XpiOTiti).  The  exhortation  calls  upon  the  Christian 
to  put  ofT  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new  man  “who 
is  being  renewed  in  knowledge  according  to  the  im¬ 
age  of  his  creator”  ( t6v  bvaKaLvovpevov  els  eirl- 
yvwoiv  ko.t'  eU6va  tov  ktloo.vtos  <lvt6v  3:10). 
Accordingly,  the  imperative  is  closely  related  to  the 
indicative  in  order  to  describe  the  actualization  of 
the  “life”  (far))  of  those  who  were  raised  with 
Christ.  However,  while  Paul,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  states  that  we  have  died  to  sin  “so  that  we 
might  no  longer  be  enslaved  to  sin”  (roD  p7)Keri 
dov\evetv  i)pds  Tjj  apapriq.  Rom  6:6),  Col  says: 
“with  Christ  you  died  to  the  elements  of  the  uni¬ 
verse”  (biredavere  ovv  Xpioroj  a7r6  to )v  otoix*Io>v 
rod  n6opov  Col  2:20).  While  Paul  directs  the  con¬ 
duct  of  believers  toward  the  future  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  Col  consistently  develops  its  exhortation 
by  referring  back  to  baptism.  Resurrection  with 
Christ  has  already  taken  place;  life  “with  Christ” 
is  a  present  reality.  Consequently,  “if,  therefore,  you 
have  been  raised  with  Christ,  seek  that  which  is 
above — consider  that  which  is  above”  (el  ovv  ovv- 
Tiyepdrjre  to)  XptOT$}  ra  avo)  £r)Teire — r a  avo> 

< ppovelre  3:1).8 

It  is  true  that  the  thought  of  Col  certainly  exhibits 
Pauline  features.  The  differences,  however,  that 
exist  between  Col  and  the  theology  of  the  major 
Pauline  epistles  must  not  be  overlooked.  They  are 
not  at  all  limited  to  the  passages  that  argue  against 
the  “philosophy,”  but  also  occur  in  sections  that  are 
free  of  polemic.  Consequently,  the  appearance  of 
non-Pauline  concepts  and  expressions  cannot  be 
explained  simply  by  saying  that  they  were  coined  by 
the  specific  circumstances  of  this  controversy.  Rather 
Pauline  theology  has  undergone  a  profound  change 
in  Col,  which  is  evident  in  every  section  of  the  letter 
and  has  produced  new  formulations  in  Christology, 


that  have  arisen  in  Colossae  are  met  on  the  facts  of 
the  case,  not  by  recourse  to  offices  and  order.”  Cf. 
also  Lohse,  “Christusherrschaft  und  Kirche,”  215. 

6  Cf.  Kasemann,  Essays ,  166f. 

7  Cf.  Bomkamm,  “Die  Hoffnung,”  56-64,  esp.  64; 
Conzelmann,  Outline ,  34 If. 

8  Cf.  Koester,  “The  Purpose,”  329  n.  2:  “There  is  not 
a  single  instance  in  the  genuine  epistles  of  Paul  in 
which  the  resurrection  of  the  Christians  in  the  past 
or  present  is  referred  to  as  the  basis  of  the  imperative. 
On  the  contrary,  the  resurrection  of  the  believer 
remains  a  future  expectation,  or  it  is  contained  in  the 
imperative  itself,  that  is,  it  is  only  present  in  the 


dialectical  demand  to  walk  in  the  newness  of  life.” 
The  problem  posed  by  these  facts  is  not  resolved,  but 
only  camouflaged,  when  Col  is  described  as  a  work 
of  the  aging  Paul  who  had  developed  his  theology 
further  and  now,  in  Col,  ponders  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  plan  of  salvation.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Alfred 
Wikenhauser,  New  Testament  Introduction ,  tr.  Joseph 
Cunningham  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  21958), 
417;  Lucien  Cerfaux,  Christ  in  the  Theology  of  St.  Paul , 
tr.  Geoffrey  Webb  and  Adrian  Walker  (New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1959),  418:  “The  epistles  of  the 
captivity  mark,  both  in  liturgy  and  theology,  a 
deepening  of  the  element  of  revelation  and  knowl- 
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ecclesiology,  the  concept  of  the  apostle,  eschatology, 
and  the  understanding  of  baptism.9  Therefore,  Paul 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  the  direct  or  indirect 
author  of  Col.10  Rather  a  theologian  schooled  in 
Pauline  thought  composed  the  letter  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  bringing  the  Apostle’s  word  to  bear  on  the 
situation  that  had  arisen  in  the  Asia  Minor  commu¬ 
nities  because  of  the  “philosophers.”  Just  as  Paul 
maintained  his  ties  with  his  communities  through 
letters,  so  also  for  his  students  the  letter  was  the  op¬ 
portune  form  to  be  used  in  order  to  make  binding 
positions  and  statements  known  to  the  communities. 
The  legacy  of  the  Apostle  was  at  hand  in  the  letters 
which  the  circle  of  his  students  preserved  and  care¬ 
fully  studied.  By  frequently  referring  to  correct 
teaching  and  tradition  (1:5-8,  23,  28;  2:6f;  3: 16; 
etc.)  and  often  adopting  traditional  phrases  and 
liturgical  formulations,1 1  Col  presupposes  a  Pauline 
school  tradition.  It  is  likely  that  this  school  tradi¬ 
tion  was  based  in  Ephesus  as  the  center  of  the  Paul¬ 
ine  mission  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  was  cultivated 
and  further  developed  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostle’s 
students.12 


The  form  for  this  letter  was  given  in  the  other 
Pauline  letters.  And  the  author  of  Col  found  a  ready¬ 
made  list  of  names  and  information  in  Phlm  which 
he  could  adopt  and  expand  with  news  from  the  circle 
of  the  Apostle’s  fellow  workers.1 3  Since  the  recipient 
of  Phlm  most  likely  lived  in  Colossae,  it  is  probable 
that  the  pattern  of  Phlm  also  determined  the  choice 
of  the  addressees.  In  the  small  city  of  Colossae  there 
would  have  been  only  a  tiny  community.  The  earth¬ 
quake  catastrophe  of  60-61  A.D.  caused  consider¬ 
able  damage  in  the  Lycus  Valley.  And  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Colossae  was  rebuilt  at  all  after  that  earth¬ 
quake,  or  whether  a  community  still  remained 
there.14  In  any  case,  the  author  of  Col  had  in  mind 
not  only  the  goings-on  of  a  small  community. 
Rather,  his  concern  was  to  paint  a  typical  picture 
of  the  life  of  a  Christian  community.  Therefore,  his 
letter  is  aimed  at  a  larger  circle  of  readers  with  the 
intention  of  teaching  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  how 
they  should  conduct  themselves  in  true  obedience 
to  their  Lord,  in  the  face  of  the  menace  of  syncret¬ 
ism. 

In  the  Pauline  communities  and  in  the  circle  of 


edge  in  the  Johannine  manner.”  Cf.  also  idem,  “En 
faveur  de  l’authenticit6  des  epitres  de  la  captivity. 
Homog6nit£  doctrinale  entre  £ph6siens  et  les  gran- 
des  6pitres”  in:  Litterature  et  Theologie  Pauliniennes, 
Recherches  Bibliques  5  (1960) :  60-71 ;  idem,  The  Chris¬ 
tian  in  the  Theology  of  St.  Paul ,  tr.  Lilian  Soiron  (Lon¬ 
don:  Geoffrey  Chapman,  1967),  515-40:  Coland 
Eph  present  the  final  phase  of  Pauline  theology  and 
at  the  same  time  give  a  resume  of  its  themes.  The 
theology  of  both  epistles  “is  like  the  end  of  a  journey 
which  has  already  begun  in  the  major  epistles  . . . 
There  is  a  progressive  enrichment  of  the  theme  of 
revelation,  with  its  two  focal  points,  the  mystery  of 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  Christian’s  knowledge 
of  this  mystery”  (p.  538).  Although  Heinrich  Schlier 
at  first  held  the  position  that  Col  and  Eph  differ 
“essentially  from  the  Pauline  epistles”  ( Christus , 
p.  39  n.  1),  he  now  thinks  that  Eph  can  be  explained 
as  a  mature  work  of  the  Apostle,  written  by  Paul 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  (Epheser,  p.  27f).  Cf.  on 
this  viewpoint  the  criticism  of  Kasemann,  Exegetische 
Versuehe  und  Besinnungen ,  Aufsatze  2  (Gottingen: 

1960),  p.  255f:  “It  is  disappointing  to  see  Schlier 
use  the  cheap  argument  that  the  wisdom  of  old  age 
caused  such  modifications  {soil,  the  movement  from 
Pauline  theology  to  that  of  Col  and  Eph).  For  in  this 
way,  to  put  the  matter  succinctly,  decisive  elements 
in  the  original  message  and  theology  of  Paul  are 
curtailed  and  devaluated.” 

10  Only  embarrassment  can  have  caused  the  proposal 
that  Paul  instructed  one  of  his  secretaries  to  compose 
the  letter.  Thus,  the  divergencies  in  vocabulary  and 


style  as  well  as  in  essential  argumentation  of  points 
would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the  secretary.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Benoit,  “Rapports  litt6raires,”  2  If.  = 
Exegise  et  theologie  3,  p.  333f.  Cf.  also  above  p.  91. 

1 1  Consult  the  excursus  “Language  and  Style  of  Colos¬ 
sians,”  pp.  84-91 .  The  fact  that  a  list  of  noteworthy 
parallels  to  the  vocabulary  and  style  of  the  Qumran 
texts  can  be  uncovered  in  Col  (cf.  above  pp.  88f)  is  of 
special  importance  here.  Hymnic  prose,  liturgical 
phrases  and  instructional  formulations  depend  in 
both  instances  on  a  school  tradition  which  preceded 
the  fixing  of  the  tradition  in  writing.  Surely  one 
should  not  think  that  Col  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  writings  of  Qumran.  But  the  Hellenistic  syna¬ 
gogue  could  represent  the  connecting  link  both  for 
the  adoption  of  certain  ideas  (cf.  above  p.  38,  n.  48) 
and  for  the  influence  that  is  visible  in  comparable 
features  of  language  and  style. 

1 2  Concerning  the  problem  of  a  Pauline  school  tradi¬ 
tion,  cf.  Hans  Conzelmann,  “Paulus  und  die  Weis- 
heit,”  NTS  12  (1965-66):  231-44,  esp.  p.  233f.  The 
rise  of  deutero-Pauline  writings  presupposes  such  a 
school  tradition.  It  is  another  question  (which  will 
not  be  discussed  here),  however,  whether  it  is  also 
possible  already  to  detect  in  the  undoubtedly  au¬ 
thentic  letters — as  Conzelmann  leads  one  to  sus¬ 
pect — traces  of  a  Pauline  school. 

13  Cf.  above  pp.  175-77. 

14  Cf.  above  pp.  8f.  The  community  of  Colossae  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 
Since,  however,  only  seven  communities  are  enu¬ 
merated  (Rev.  1:11;  2-3),  it  is  impossible  to  draw 


the  Apostle's  students,  Paul's  letters  were  read  and 
studied  again  and  again,  above  all  the  letter  to  the 
Romans.  In  many  passages  Col  clearly  exhibits  the 
degree  to  which  the  letter  to  the  Romans  influenced 
the  Pauline  school  tradition. 1 5  Both  Rom  and  Col 
follow  the  same  clear  epistolary  construction  in 
which  an  exhortatory  section  comes  after  an  in¬ 
structional  one  (Rom  1-11;  12-15  [16];  Col  1-2; 

3-4;  cf.  also  Eph  1-3;  4-6).  Both  writings  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  readers  with  whom  the  Apostle  is  not  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted.  The  Christians  in  Rome  are 
addressed  as  “God's  beloved,  who  are  called  to 
be  saints”  (dYa-Tr^rot  6eovf  k\i)toI  £17101  Rom  1:7), 
not  as  “church”  (tKfcXTjcria) ;  the  Colossians  are 
called  “saints,  the  faithful  brothers”  (0.7101  nai 
ttiotoi  a8t\4>ol  Col  1:2).  A  Jewish-Christian  confes¬ 
sion  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Rom  (Rom  1 :3f),  a 
hymnic  confession  of  Christ  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  Col  (Col  1 : 1 5-20) .  As  in  Rom  1 : 8-1 5,  Col  also 
emphatically  refers  to  the  apostolic  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Nations  (Col  1:5-8, 
24-29),  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  shows  why  the 
Apostle  is  the  duly  qualified  authority  even  for  a 
community  he  does  not  know  personally.  Both  Rom 
6:1-11  and  Col  2:1 1-13  take  up  the  theme  of  the 
Christian’s  union  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  grounded  in  baptism.  The  imperative 
of  ethical  demand  is  related  to  the  indicative  of  the 
aifirmation  of  salvation  (Rom  6:1-11 ;  Col  3:5-11). 
Both  letters  lean  heavily  on  traditional  material  for 
the  contents  of  their  exhortation  (Rom  12-13;  Col 
3 : 1  -4 : 6) .  Finally,  the  list  of  greetings  at  the  end  of 
the  letter  serves  to  establish  ties  with  the  community 
(Rom  16;  Col  4:7-18). 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans, 
there  are  also  various  connections  between  Col  and 
the  other  Pauline  letters.  The  letter  to  the  Galatians 
says  that  the  Christian  who  belongs  to  his  Lord  can 
and  should  not  submit  to  the  “weak  and  beggarly 
elements”  (aadan)  nai  irruxa  crrotxtia-  Gal  4:9; 
cf.  Col  2:8,  20).  Since  Christ  has  freed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  (Gal  3:13),  the  decrees  of  the  law 
can  no  longer  have  constraining  power  over  Chris¬ 
tians  (Gal  4:8-10,  etc.;  cf.  Col  2:20f).  In  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
is  contrasted  with  the  foolishness  of  the  preaching  of 
the  cross  in  order  to  proclaim  Christ  as  the  Wisdom 


of  God  (1  Cor  1 : 18-31;  cf.  Col  2:3,  etc.).  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  highlights  the  task 
of  the  Apostle  and  the  “sufferings  of  Christ”  (Trafli)- 
/uara  tov  Xpurrov)  which  he  bears  for  the  sake  of 
the  community  (2  Cor  1 : 3-7 ;  cf.  Col  1 : 24) .  A  num¬ 
ber  of  sentences  that  are  similar  to  statements  in  Col 
are  found  also  in  the  letter  to  the  Philippians.  In 
both  letters  the  Apostle  is  in  prison  (Phil  1:7, 13,  17; 
cf.  Col  4:3,  10,  17),  the  community  is  called  upon 
to  be  joyful  (Phil  3:1 ;  4:4,  etc.;  cf.  Col  1:11),  ad¬ 
monished  to  genuine  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Phil 
1 :9;  cf.  Col  1:9,  etc.),  reminded  of  the  hymnic  praise 
of  Christ's  work  (Phil  2:6-11 ;  Col  1 : 15-20),  and 
pledged  to  the  tradition  which  was  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  word  of  the  Apostle  (Phil  4:9;  cf.  Col  2:6). 

It  is  adundantly  clear  from  the  examples  cited 
above16  that  the  author  of  Col  was  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principal  themes  of  Pauline  theol¬ 
ogy.  He  acquired  this  familiarity  by  an  exacting 
study  of  the  Pauline  school  tradition.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  well  versed  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  But  in  writ¬ 
ing  Col,  he  did  not  use  them  constantly  as  if  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  patchwork  of  individual  passages  from  other 
epistles.  Rather,  he  responds  to  the  challenge  that 
the  “philosophy”  presented  by  applying  Pauline 
theology  to  this  new  problem.  Only  in  the  case  of 
the  letter  to  Philemon  is  literary  dependence  obvi¬ 
ous,  for  Phlm’s  list  of  greetings  was  used  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  Col. 

The  Pauline  tradition  is  linked  in  Col  with  various 
elements  of  tradition  from  Hellenistic  Christianity. 
Adopted  elements  were  confessions,  hymns  of  praise, 
and  catechetical  instruction  (1:12-14, 15-20;  2: 9f, 
14f;  3:18-4:1 ;  etc.).  In  many  passages  of  the  letter, 
however,  these  traditional  elements  are  interpreted 
along  Pauline  lines  by  connecting  them  with  the 
cross  of  Christ  where  God  has  established  reconcilia¬ 
tion  (1 :20)  and  nailed  up  the  certificate  of  indebted¬ 
ness  (2 : 1 4) .  As  a  result  of  this  blending  of  Pauline 
teaching  and  common  Christian  tradition  many 
specifically  Pauline  concepts  are  omitted  or  played 
in  low  key,  while  others  undergo  substantial  trans¬ 
formation,  e.g.,  the  disappearance  of  an  imminent 
expectation  of  the  parousia;  the  reformulation  of  the 
understanding  of  baptism;  the  close  connection  of 
apostolate  and  confession,  right  teaching  and  apos¬ 
tolic  instruction.  In  the  changed  situation  which 


any  certain  conclusion  from  this  fact. 

15  Sanders,  “Literary  Dependence,”  28-45,  has  cor¬ 
rectly  drawn  attention  to  connections  with  the  major 
Pauline  epistles.  Sanders,  however,  too  onesidedly 
wants  to  explain  the  connections  by  means  of  literary 
dependence. 

1 6  The  list  of  similar  expressions — as  the  parallels  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  commentary  indicate — could  be  con¬ 


siderably  expanded  without  difficulty. 

17  It  is  certain  that  Col  was  written  earlier  than  Eph 
and  no  doubt  also  before  the  Pastorals.  Therefore, 
its  date  of  composition  should  not  be  placed  too  long 
after  the  death  of  Paul.  A  date  around  80  A.D.  could 
be  considered.  Ephesus  has  highest  probability  as 
the  city  where  Col  was  composed,  since  it  was  the 
center  of  the  Pauline  school  tradition. 
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obtained  for  some  time  after  Paul's  death1 7  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Col  affirms  to  the  communities  the  message 
of  the  Apostle  in  a  powerful  new  formulation.18  As 
Paul  made  clear  to  the  Galatians  that  the  Christian 
had  died  to  the  law,  so  it  is  now  stated  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  in  baptism  has  died  to  the  “elements  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.”  He  belongs  to  Christ,  who  is  Lord  over  every¬ 
thing,  so  that  the  powers  and  principalities  no  longer 
concern  him.  By  disclosing  to  the  community  the 
broad  horizon  of  the  reality  of  salvation  which  is 
spanned  by  the  confession  in  Christ,  the  author  of 
Col  binds  it  to  the  obligating  power  of  its  confes¬ 
sion.  1 9  Wherever  Christ  is  believed  in  and  confessed 


as  Lord,  wherever  he  grants  forgiveness  of  sins,  there 
is  life  and  blessedness.20  For  the  Christ  who  is 
preached  throughout  the  world  is  not  only  the  “hope 
of  glory”  (tkirls  ttjs  Sofas  1:27),  but  also  “our  life” 
(if  fail  imcov  3:4). 21 


18  Cf.  also  Peter  Stuhlmacher,  “Christliche  Verant- 
wortung  bei  Paulus  und  seinen  Schulern,”  EvTheol 
28  (1968):  165-86,  esp.  pp.  174-81. 

19  Cf.  Bomkamm,  Aufsatze  2,  p.  200. 

20  The  emphasis  on  present  “life”  {far])  as  a  matter  of 
fact  has  a  certain  affinity  with  Johannine  theology. 
Cf.  above,  p.  134,  n.  14. 

21  In  the  literature  of  the  ancient  church  Col  is  first 
attested  for  certain  in  Irenaeus:  “And  again  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  says:  ‘Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,  greets  you'  ”  (Et  iterum  in  epistola  quae 
est  ad  Colossenses  ait:  ‘Salutat  vos  Lucas  medicus 
dilectus’  Adv.  kaer.  3, 14, 1)  [Trans.].  For  the  time 
after  Irenaeus,  cf.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom .  1, 
15,  5;  Origen,  Contra  Celsum  5,  8.  In  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  Col  is  listed  among  the  Pauline  epistles:  “the 
fourth  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Colossians”  (ad 
Colossenses  quarta)  [Trans.].  It  cannot  be  proved 
for  certain  that  any  of  the  allusions  to  Col  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  or  in 
Justin  are  actual  citations:  these  contacts  with  Col 
are  entirely  limited  to  formula-like  phrases.  Cf. 
Ign.7r.  5:2:  “things  seen  and  unseen”  (Spar 6.  re 
Kal  &6para )  cf.  Col  1:16;  Ign .Rom.  5:3:  “of  things 


seen  or  unseen”  (twv  opar&v  Kal  aopdrcov)  cf. 
ibid. ;  Ign.Sm.  6:1:  “things  in  heaven  .  .  .  visible  and 
invisible”  (rd  eirovpavia  . . .  6paroi  re  Kal  aopa- 
roi),  cf.  ibid.;  Ign.Eph.  10:2:  “steadfast  in  faith” 
(tSpaioi  rfj  iriarei),  cf.  Col  1:23;  Pol.PAi/.  10:1: 
“firm  and  unchangeable  in  faith”  (firmi  in  fide  et 
immutabiles),  cf.  ibid.;  Barn,  12:7:  “for  all  things  are 
in  him  and  for  him”  (on  tv  avrco  navra  Kal  els 
a&rov),  cf.  Col  1:16.  Cf.  further,  Justin,  Dial.  84:2: 
“the  First-born  of  all  creatures”  (rdv  7 rpcordroKOV 
twv  Travrwv  TroirjiiaTcov)y  cf.  Col  1:15;  cf.  also  Dial. 
85:2;  100:2;  125:3;  138:2:  “Now,  since  Christ  was 
the  First-born  of  every  creature”  (A  7ap  XpKrrds 
7 tp<j>t6tokos  TraaT]S  Krlatus  iav)  [trans.  T.  B.  Falls, 
Writings  oj  Saint  Justin  Martyr ,  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  Series  (New  York:  Christian  Heritage,  Inc., 
1948)]. 
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1 .  The  recipient  of  the  letter 

Paul  addressed  this  letter  to  Philemon,  whom  he  calls  his 
beloved  fellow  worker.  Additional  addressees  are  the 
sister  Apphia,  the  fellow  soldier  Archippus,  and  the 
community  assembled  in  Philemon’s  house.  Since  Col 
expressly  mentions  that  Onesimus  (Col  4:9)  and  Archip¬ 
pus  (Col  4:17)  belong  to  the  community  at  Colossae,  it 
can  also  be  assumed  that  Philemon,  from  whose  house  the 
slave  Onesimus  fled,  lived  in  Colossae.  Philemon  was 
obviously  well-to-do  and  had  become  a  Christian  through 
encountering  Paul  (v  19) — possibly  in  Ephesus.  He  had 
placed  his  house  at  the  disposal  of  the  community  for 
its  meetings  (v  2)  and  had  given  concrete  expression  to 
his  love  for  the  saints  (vss  5,  7).  Perhaps  Apphia,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  alongside  his,  was  his  wife.  It  is  un¬ 
clear  how  Archippus  was  related  to  him. 

According  to  John  Knox, 1  the  master  of  Onesimus 
should  be  Archippus,  not  Philemon.  Consequently, 
Archippus  would  be  the  recipient  of  the  letter.  Knox 
arrives  at  this  position  by  presupposing  that  Phlm  and 
Col  were  written  at  the  same  time.  Since  he  thinks  it 
highly  unlikely  that  the  letter  from  Laodicea,  mentioned 
in  Col  4:16,  would  be  lost,  he  assumes  that  the  letter 
meant  by  that  designation  is  none  other  than  Phlm. 
Onesimus  came  from  Colossae  (Col  4:9) ;  the  same  is  true 
of  Archippus  whom  the  community  should  tell  to  fulfill 
his  “ministry”  (dtaicovla  Col  4:17).  According  to  Col 


4:16  the  letter  from  Laodicea  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
community  at  Colossae.  Therefore  Philemon,  whose 
name  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  distinguished  member  of  the  community 
at  Laodicea.  Paul  would  have  sent  the  letter  first  to 
him,  so  that  he  might  pass  it  on  to  Colossae  and  exert 
his  authority  on  Archippus,  urging  him  to  fulfill  the 
apostolic  request.  The  “ministry”  (5taKOPla)  that  Ar¬ 
chippus  is  admonished  to  fulfill  in  Col  4:17  was  none 
other  than  the  service  Paul  requests  of  him  with  regard  to 
Onesimus.2 

Knox  establishes  his  case  by  arbitrarily  harmonizing 
statements  in  Col  and  Phlm.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
basis  in  Phlm  for  linking  it  to  the  letter  from  Laodicea 
mentioned  in  Col  4:16.  Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  to  con¬ 
strue  Col  4:17  in  such  a  way  that  Archippus’  “ministry” 
is  discharged  in  his  relationship  to  Onesimus.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  Phlm  lends  no  support  to  the  thesis  that  Archip¬ 
pus,  not  Philemon,  was  the  master  of  the  runaway  slave 
Onesimus.  Although  Apphia,  Archippus  and  the  “house 
community”  are  mentioned  along  with  Philemon  as 
the  addressees  of  the  letter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
the  Apostle  later  addresses  the  letter’s  recipient  in  the 
singular  (vss  2,  4), 3 * * * * * * *  he  has  only  Philemon  in  mind.  Knox’s 


1  John  Knox,  Philemon  Among  the  Letters  of  Paul:  A  New 
View  of  its  Place  and  Importance  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1935;  rev.  ed.:  New  York  and 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1959);  idem ,  “Philemon 
and  the  Authenticity  of  Colossi  ans,”  Journal  of  Reli¬ 
gion  18  (1938):  144-60;  cf.  the  earlier  work  ofj. 
Pommier,  “Autour  du  billet  &  Philemon,”  RHPR  8 
(1928):  180f.  For  a  critique  of  Knox  cf.  P.  N.  Harri¬ 
son,  “Onesimus,”  268-94;  Heinrich  Greeven,  “Prii- 
fung  der  Thesen  von  J.  Knox  zum  Philemon  brief,” 
uThL^79  (1954):  373-78:  Werner  Schmauch,  Evan- 
gelisches  Kirchenlexikon  3,  col.  183;  Kuromel,  Introduc¬ 
tion  y  246. 

2  To  this  description  of  the  origins  of  the  letter  to 

Philemon  Knox  joins  a  further  hypothesis  which  he 

establishes  by  linking  together  highly  uncertain  sup¬ 

positions.  Cf.  his  Philemon ,  91—108,  “The  Historical 

Importance  of  Philemon:”  Onesimus  was  responsi¬ 

ble  for  preserving  Paul’s  brief  letter  to  Philemon. 

He  later  became  bishop  of  Ephesus  and  there  started 

to  collect  the  letters  of  Paul.  At  this  point  Knox 

builds  on  the  hypothesis  of  Goodspeed,  who  held 


that  Ephesians  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
collection  of  Pauline  letters  (Edgar  J.  Goodspeed, 
The  Meaning  of  Ephesians  [Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1933];  idem,  The  Key  to  Ephesians 
[Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956]).  One¬ 
simus,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  would  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  putting  Ephesians  in  this  prominent  place 
in  the  sequence  of  the  Apostle’s  letters.  (Harrison, 
“Onesimus,11  290—94,  concurs  to  a  large  extent  with 
this  hypothesis  of  Knox.)  It  must  remain  entirely 
uncertain,  however,  whether  the  bishop  Onesimus, 
mentioned  by  Ignatius  (Ign .Eph.  1 : 3;  2:1 ;  6:2),  is 
the  same  Onesimus  referred  to  in  Phlm.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  Phlm  that  Knox  finds  in  Ign.Eph.  1-6  (Phi¬ 
lemon,  pp.  99-103)  are  nothing  more  than  reminis¬ 
cences  or  common  Christian  phrases.  They  can  in 
no  way  prove  that  Ignatius  is  citing  Phlm  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bishop  of  Ephe¬ 
sus  is  that  Onesimus  who  decades  ago  Bed  from  his 
master  and  for  whom  Paul  interceded.  For  a  further 
critique  of  Knox’s  position  cf.  Moule,  pp.  14-18. 

3  Cf.  below  on  Phlm  2. 
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hypothesis  collapses  when  one  enforces  the  method¬ 
ological  rule  of  first  trying  to  understand  a  writing  in  the 
light  of  its  own  statements  before  drawing  on  other 
documents  for  purposes  of  comparison.4  The  letter  to 
Philemon  itself  offers  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the  position 
that  Archippus,  not  Philemon,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
letter. 

2.  The  occasion  for  the  letter 

Paul  writes  to  Philemon  to  intercede  for  his  slave 
Onesimus.  It  is  not  said  what  caused  Onesimus  to  flee. 

A  slave  who  emancipated  himself  could  take  asylum  in  a 
sanctuary.5  He  could  also  disappear  in  a  large  city  and 
there  eke  out  an  existence  by  begging  and  thievery.  If  he 
were  captured,  he  had  to  be  taken  back  to  his  master. 
Then  the  least  he  could  expect  was  to  be  enslaved  again. 
A  far  worse  fate,  however,  might  be  in  store  for  him. 

The  master  could  punish  him  at  his  discretion.  He  could 
put  him  up  for  sale.  If  he  wanted  to,  he  could  even  kill 
him.  Onesimus  had  taken  refuge  with  the  imprisoned 
Apostle.  He  had  certainly  not  been  apprehended  by  the 
police  and  been  thrown  into  prison.  If  that  were  the 
case,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to 
take  him  back  to  his  master.6  Perhaps  he  had  heard  the 
Apostle’s  name  mentioned  in  the  house  of  his  Christian 
master  and  had  now  hastened  to  him  for  help  in  his 
perplexity.  Paul  took  an  interest  in  him,  converted  him 
to  the  Christian  faith  (v  10),  developed  great  affection  for 
him,  and  benefited  from  his  dedicated  service  (v  13). 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  retain  him  and  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  do  so.  Therefore,  he  sent  him  back  to  Philemon 
with  an  accompanying  letter.  Through  this  letter  Paul 
used  his  influence  on  Philemon  so  that  he  would  receive 
Onesimus  as  a  beloved  brother  (v  16),  indeed  that  he 
welcome  him  as  he  would  the  Apostle  himself  (v  17). 


Paul  refrained  from  giving  Phliemon  any  command  and 
from  urging  a  distinct  demand  such  as:  give  Onesimus 
his  freedom.  Rather  he  puts  the  matter  in  Philemon’s 
hands.  The  decision  is  his.  Paul’s  sole  injunction  to  him  is 
the  commandment  of  love  as  the  norm  for  his  conduct. 

3.  The  structure  of  the  letter 

The  introductory  greeting  (vss  1-3)  is  followed  by  the 
thanksgiving  (vss  4-7)  which  leads  into  (v  7)  the  principal 
part  of  the  letter  where  the  Apostle  develops  his  plea  for 
Onesimus  (vss  8-20).  A  few  sentences,  greetings  and  the 
prayer  for  grace,  form  the  letter’s  conclusion  (vss  21-25). 

In  his  letter  to  Philemon  the  Apostle  makes  use  of  the 
structure  he  employs  in  all  his  letters.  Paul  associates 
Timothy  with  himself  as  a  sender  of  the  letter.  The 
recipients  are  not  only  Philemon,  to  whom  the  import 
of  the  letter  is  directed,  but  also  Apphia,  Archippus,  and 
the  “house  community.”  The  greeting  at  the  beginning 
(v  3)  and  end  (v  25)  of  the  letter  is  extended  to  all  of  these 
people.  For  this  reason  Phlm  is  not  a  mere  private  letter7 
— not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  letter 
exceeds  the  customary  length  of  a  private  letter. 8  Rather 
it  is  a  binding  message  from  the  Apostle.  Although  Paul 
foregoes  mentioning  his  official  titles,  he  trusts  that  his 
word  will  be  respected  and  obeyed  (v  21).  Therefore,  he 
addresses  not  only  Philemon,  but  also  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  him,  so  that  the  entire  community 
will  be  aware  of  the  Apostle’s  word  and  will  take  care  that 
Onesimus  on  his  return  is  received  into  the  community 
of  brothers  which  is  sustained  by  love. 9 


4  This  principle  must  be  maintained  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  matter  how  one  answers  the  question 
whether  Col  is  Pauline  or  deutero-Pauline.  If  one 
opts  for  the  latter  position,  all  the  presuppositions 

on  which  Knox  builds  his  case  crumble  away. 

5  About  this  situation,  as  it  existed  by  virtue  of  the 
law,  cf.  Erwin  R.  Goodenough,  “Paul  and  Onesi- 

mus  ”  HTR  22  (1929):  181-83;  cf.  further  P.  J. 

Verdam,  “St.  Paul  et  un  serf  fugitif.  £tude  sur 
l’6pltre  &  Philemon  et  le  droit”  in  Symbolac  ad  Jus  et 
Historiam  Antiquitatis  Pertinentes,  J.  C.  van  Oven  dedi- 

catae  (Leiden:  1946),  211-30.  On  the  law  of  asylum 

cf.  Hennecke  Giilzow,  “Kirche  und  Sklaverei  in  den 


ersten  zwei  Jahrhunderten.”  Unpub.  Diss.  (Kiel: 
1966),  204-09. 

6  Cf.  Th6o  Preiss,  Life  in  Christ ,  tr.  Harold  Knight. 
SBT  13  (London:  SCM  Press,  1954),  35. 

7  This  is  the  view  of  J.  Muller-Bardorff,  RGG*  5,  col. 
331  f. 

8  Phlm  is  more  than  half  again  as  long  as  the  com¬ 
parable  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Sabinianus. 
On  this  letter  cf.  below  pp.  196f. 

9  Cf.  Ulrich  Wickert,  “Der  Philemonbrief — Privat- 
brief  Oder  apostolisches  Schreiben?”  ^NW  52 
(1961):  230-38;  cf.  further  Preiss,  Life  in  Christ , 

p.  34:  "...  in  the  Body  of  Christ  personal  affairs  are 
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4.  The  time  and  origin  of  the  letter 

Paul  is  in  prison  (vss  1,  9f,  13,  22f), 10  but  hopes  to  be 
freed  in  the  near  future.  The  letter  gives  no  hint  about 
the  place  where  the  Apostle  is  detained.  Many  exegetes 
espouse  the  traditional  view  that  Paul  was  in  Rome. 1 1 
Others  hold  that  Paul  wrote  from  Caesarea. 12  Both 
cities,  however,  are  such  a  considerable  distance  from 
Colossae  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  runaway 
slave  could  have  travelled  so  far  without  being  detected. 
Furthermore,  if  Paul  were  imprisoned  in  Rome  or  Cae¬ 
sarea,  he  would  scarcely  have  held  out  a  prospect  of  a 
visit  to  Colossae  in  the  near  future.  Consequently,  one 
must  assume  that  Ephesus  was  the  city  in  which  Paul  was 
imprisoned  when  he  met  Onesimus.  It  is  from  Ephesus 
that  Paul  wrote  Phlm  in  the  mid-fifties. 13 

The  letter  to  Philemon  was  recognized  as  a  Pauline 
letter  from  the  beginning.  It  appears  already  in  Marcion’s 
canon14  and  is  also  listed  in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  The 
ancient  church  did  not  lavish  much  attention  on  this 
letter  because  it  was  taken  up  with  questions  about  life  in 
this  world  and  “the  gospel  is  not  concerned  with  trivia” 
(de  minimis  non  curat  evangelium). 15  However,  since 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  letter  was  uncontested,  it 
retained  its  place  in  the  Pauline  corpus.  Of  course, 
Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  “tendency 
criticism”  called  its  Pauline  authorship  into  question. 

The  purpose  of  Phlm,  it  was  assumed,  was  to  illustrate  in 


a  novelistic  fashion  how  the  Christian  communities  in  the 
post-Pauline  period  handled  the  question  of  slavery. 16 
For  good  reasons  this  view  has  found  no  acceptance  and 
today  is  no  longer  held  by  anyone. 1 7  The  letter  to  Phile¬ 
mon  is  neither  the  disguise  of  a  general  idea  nor  the 
promulgation  of  a  generally  valid  rule  about  the  question 
of  slavery.  It  is  the  intercession  of  the  Apostle  in  a  con¬ 
crete  situation  in  which  “love”  (ayaTT))  must  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  decision  and  deed. 

“This  epistle  gives  us  a  masterful  and  tender  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Christian  love.  For  here  we  see  how  St.  Paul  takes 
the  part  of  poor  Onesimus  and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
advocates  his  cause  with  his  master.  He  acts  exactly  as 
if  he  were  himself  Onesimus,  who  had  done  wrong.  Yet  he 
does  this  not  with  force  or  compulsion,  as  lay  within  his 
rights;  but  he  empties  himself  of  his  rights  in  order  to 
compel  Philemon  also  to  waive  his  rights.  What  Christ 
has  done  for  us  with  God  the  Father,  that  St.  Paul  does 
also  for  Onesimus  with  Philemon.  For  Christ  emptied 
himself  of  his  rights  (Phil.  2:7)  and  overcame  the  Father 
with  love  and  humility,  so  that  the  Father  had  to  put 
away  his  wrath  and  rights,  and  receive  us  into  favor  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,  who  so  earnestly  advocates  our  cause 
and  so  heartily  takes  our  part.  For  we  are  all  his  Onesi- 
mus’s  if  we  believe.” 18 


no  longer  private.” 

10  On  the  opinion  of  those  exegetes  who  interpret  “pri¬ 
soner  of  Christ  Jesus”  {deapios  XpivTov  T t}<jov)  in 
a  figurative  sense,  cf.  p.  189,  n.  3  below. 

1 1  This  is  the  opinion  of:  Lightfoot,  31  Of;  Marvin  R. 
Vincent,  The  Epistles  to  the  Philippiaru  and  to  Philemon. 
ICC  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1897,  M955),  161f; 
Werner  Bieder,  Der  Philemonbrief  in :  Prophezei 
(Zurich:  1944),  5;  Percy,  Probleme ,  467-74;  Moule, 
24f. 

12  This  is  the  viewpoint  of:  Haupt,  5;  Dibelius- 
Greeven,  52,  102;  Lohmeyer,  172. 

13  Cf.  pp.  165—67  above  on  Col  4:4  and  the  works  of 
Deissmann  (“Zur  ephesinischen  Gefangenschaft” ) 
and  Michaelis  {Gefangenschaft  and  idem}  Einleitung) 
cited  on  p.  166,  n.  14.  Cf.  further  Friedrich,  “Phile¬ 
monbrief,”  p.  189;  L.  Kh.  Jang,  Der  Philemonbrief  im 
Zusammenhang  mxt  dem  theologischen  Denken  des  Apostels 
Paulus.  Unpub.  Diss.  (Bonn:  1964),  7,  and  Harrison, 
“Onesimus,”  271-74.  Concerning  the  opinion  on 
the  origin  of  Col  that  Harrison  champions  in  this 
context,  cf.  p.  90,  n.  167  above. 


14  Cf.  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  5:21:  “To  this  epistle 
alone  did  its  brevity  avail  to  protect  it  against  the 
falsifying  hands  of  Marcion”  (Soli  huic  epistolae 
brevitas  sua  profuit,  ut  falsarias  manus  Marcionis 
evaderet.  [Ante-Nicene  Fathers]. 

1 5  Cf.  Lightfoot,  31 4f.  In  parts  of  the  Syrian  Church 
Phlm  was  ignored  as  un-Pauline,  or  rejected.  Cf. 
Kummel,  Introduction ,  353. 

16  Cf.  Kummel,  Introduction ,  246. 

17  Heinrich  Julius  Holtzmann,  “Der  Brief  an  den 
Philemon,  kritisch  untersucht,”  ^eitschrift filr  wissen- 
schaftliche  Theologie  16  (1873):  428-41  advocates  an 
opinion  similar  to  the  one  he  proposed  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  Col  (cf.  p.  90  above) :  the  redactor  of 
Col  later  revised  a  letter  to  Philemon  written  by 
Paul  and  added  vss  4-6. 

18  Martin  Luther,  “Preface  to  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul 
to  Philemon,  1546  (1522)”  in  Luther’s  Works,  Amer¬ 
ican  Edition  vol.  35,  ed.  E.  Theodore  Bachmann 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1960),  390.  The  Ger¬ 
man  text  in:  D.  Martin  Luthers  Werke,  Kritische  Ge- 
samtausgabe,  Deutsche  Bibel  7  (Weimar:  1931),  252. 


Philemon  1-3 


Introductory  greeting 


1  Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 

Timothy,  the  brother,  to  Philemon,  our 
beloved  and  fellow  worker,  2/  and 
Apphia,  our  sister,  and  Archippus,  our 
fellow  soldier,  and  the  community  in 
your  house:  3/  grace  be  with  you  and 
peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


The  introduction  follows  the  pattern  found  in  the  Pauline 
letters:1  after  the  sender  and  his  associate  are  mentioned, 
the  addressee  and  his  fellow  recipients  are  referred  to. 
Greetings  and  the  wish  for  grace  are  extended  to  all  of 
them. 

■  1  Paul  does  not  add  any  title  of  authority  to  his  name. 
He  calls  himself  neither  “apostle”  (d7r6<7ToXos)  nor 
“the  servant  of  Christ”  (5oDAos  XpidToD).  He  desig¬ 
nates  himself  simply  as  “a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus” 
(de<TfJLLOS  XptfTTOU  Tr/trou).2  Thus  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  writing,  reference  is  made  to  the  situation  of  the 
Apostle.  Paul  is  “in  prison  for  the  Gospel”  (iv  tols  5«- 
07101s  tov  evayyeXiov  v  1 3)  and  he  considers  his  impris¬ 
onment  as  the  fate  that  is  in  store  for  the  messenger  of 
the  gospel — that  is,  part  and  parcel  of  the  commission 
given  to  him.3  The  messenger  of  the  Kyrios  must  suffer 
like  his  master  to  whom  he  owes  obedience.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  external  circumstances  but 
Christ  Jesus  alone,  in  whose  triumphal  victory  parade  the 
Apostle  is  carried  along  (2  Cor  2:14),  who  determines 
the  way  Paul  has  to  go.  The  sufferings,  however,  which  he 
must  endure  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  allow  him  to  speak 
to  the  community  with  greater  authority.4  Although  he 


foregoes  any  display  of  his  apostolic  authority,  the  words 
“a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus”  already  indicate  that  this 
writing  should  not  be  taken  to  be  a  mere  private  letter.  It 
conveys  a  message  that  obligates  its  recipients  to  obey 
the  apostolic  word. 5  The  fact  that  an  associate  is  men¬ 
tioned  also  calls  attention  to  the  authoritative  character 
of  the  letter.  Timothy  is  at  the  Apostle’s  side  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  Christian  brother  (cf.  2  Cor  1:1).  The  associate, 
however,  plays  no  role  in  the  formulation  of  the  letter.6 
The  writing  is  Paul’s  alone.  Accordingly,  beginning  in 
v  4  he  speaks  in  the  singular;  in  vss  9  and  19  he  mentions 
his  own  name  without  that  of  Timothy. 

The  name  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter  is  Philemon. 7 * 
First  of  all,  he  is  characterized  as  “beloved”  ( ayairr ]- 
t6s).  Although  Paul  uses  this  word  in  other  situations  to 
characterize  addressees  (Rom  1 :7)  or  to  address  the  com¬ 
munity,0  here  it  bears  special  significance.  Philemon  is 
reminded  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  letter  that  he 
belongs  to  a  community  of  mutual  love  (cf.  vss  5,  7,  9, 16). 
As  a  Christian  he  lives  in  “love”  (ayairr})  and  manifests 
it  in  his  deeds.  Thus,  he  cannot  deny  that  love  to  a  slave 
whom  the  Apostle  calls  “beloved  brother”  (adeXtfidv 
dyairrjTbv  v  16). 9  Moreover,  Philemon  is  called  the 


1  Cf.  above  on  Col  1:1. 

2  Minuscules  322  and  605  assimilate  to  the  titles  of  the 
other  Pauline  letters  by  reading  “servant”  (<5oDXos); 
D  *  assimilates  by  reading  “apostle”  (d7ro0ToXos). 

3  Reitzenstein,  Mysterienreligionen,  214,  tries  to  shed 

light  on  the  phrase  “a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus” 
(decrpios  Xpiarov  ’I^coD)  from  the  language  used 

in  the  mystery  religions.  Before  initiation  the  initiand 

subjected  himself  to  an  imprisonment  ( kcltoxt]  cf. 

Karexeiv  [to  detain]  which  is  used  in  Phlm  13)  in 
which  he  became  the  prisoner  of  the  cult  deity.  Paul 

is  thus  assumed  to  understand  his  prison  experience 

as  that  of  a  “prisoner”  (deaptos)  of  his  Lord  who  is 
waiting  to  be  united  with  him  (cf.  Phil  1 : 23) .  The 
hypothesis  that  the  terminology  of  the  mysteries 
comes  into  play  here  is  substantiated  neither  by  the 
term  “prisoner”  nor  by  the  context.  Cf.  Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad  loc and  Gerhard  Kittel,  TDNT  2,  43. 


4  Cf.  Eph  3:1:  “I,  Paul,  a  prisoner  for  Christ  Jesus  on 
behalf  of  you  Gentiles”  (€,ya)  IlauXos  6  deopios  tov 
XpuTTOV  Tt/ctoC  U7T^p  to w  kBvCsv) ;  4: 1  “I,  a  prisoner 
for  the  Lord”  (£70)  6  deoptos  ev  avpiu) ;  2  Tim  1:8: 
“do  not  be  ashamed  then  ...  of  me,  his  (scil.  the 
Lord’s)  prisoner”  (jii)  ovv  kTraiox^V^  •  •  •  W 
beapiov  avrov  [jci/.  rou  Kvpiov]). 

5  Cf.  Wickert,  “Philemonbrief,”  230-38. 

6  Cf.  above  on  Col  1 : 1. 

7  On  the  same  Philemon  cf.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses 
8,631 ;  further  examples  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot, 
303f  and  in  Zahn,  Introduction ,  p.  458. 

8  Cf.  1  Cor  10:14;  15:58;  2  Cor  7:1;  12:19;  Phil  2:12; 
4:1. 

9  Manuscripts  D  *  Ambst  add  “brother”  (dfieX^xjj) 
to  “beloved”  (r(J j  &7a7 njraj).  The  adjective  “be¬ 
loved”  already  singles  out  Philemon  as  the  addressee 
of  the  letter,  on  whom  the  Apostle  will  use  his  in- 
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Apostle’s  fellow  worker. 10  Just  like  the  men  mentioned  in 
the  letter’s  list  of  greetings  (v  24),  he  shares,  as  an  active 
member  of  the  community,  in  the  common  work  of 
testifying  to  the  gospel  in  word  and  in  active  love. 

■  2  Apphia,  Archippus,  and  the  entire  “house  com¬ 
munity”  are  named  along  with  Philemon  as  recipients  of 
the  letter.  Their  names  are  mentioned  because  the  matter 
that  the  Apostle  is  dealing  with  is  not  just  a  personal 
affair  that  concerns  Philemon  alone.  Rather  the  decision 
that  must  be  arrived  at  is  a  concern  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  Apphia  is  called  “sister”  (a heXifii]) 1 1  and,  like 
Philemon,  is  a  Christian. 12  Since  her  name  follows  imme¬ 
diately  after  Philemon’s,  one  can  assume  that  she  is  his 
wife. 13  The  lady  of  the  house  had  to  deal  daily  with  the 
slaves.  Therefore,  she  also  had  to  give  her  opinion  when 


the  question  of  taking  back  a  runaway  slave  was  raised.  It 
is  said  of  Archippus,  whose  name14  follows  Apphia’s, 
that  he  is  a  “fellow  soldier”  ( ov<TTpa.TUj)T7}S )  of  the 
Apostle.  If  Paul  calls  him  his  comrade-in-arms,  he  is 
using  that  term  in  a  figurative  sense  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  fellow  worker. 1 5  But  this  term  does  not  mean 
that  Archippus  is  the  leader  of  the  Christian  community 
in  Colossae. 16  Nor  does  it  indicate  that  Archippus,  not 
Philemon,  is  Onesimus’  master  who  should  now  wel¬ 
come  him  as  his  Christian  brother. 17  Rather,  this  term 
means  that  since  Archippus  as  a  fellow  combatant  of  the 
Apostle  bears  responsibility  for  the  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  he  should  also  be  informed  of  what  Paul  expects  of 
Philemon. 18 

The  list  of  addressees 19  concludes  with  the  mention  of 


fluence  for  the  sake  of  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus. 
For  the  critique  of  Knox’s  hypothesis  which  inter¬ 
prets  these  facts  differently,  cf.  pp.  186f  above. 

10  On  owepyos  as  a  name  for  the  fellow  workers  of  the 
Apostle,  cf.  further  1  Thess  3:2;  2  Cor  8:23;  Rom 
16:3,  9,  21;  Phil  2:25;  4:3;  Col  4:11. 

1 1  The  Byzantine  text  assimilates  to  Philemon’s  desig¬ 

nation  and  reads  “beloved”  (ayamjT^)  [$  pi  syp]. 
Both  readings  are  joined  together  by  manuscripts 
Vg«i  gyh  to  form  “beloved  sister”  (A^eX</>§ 

6.ya*T)Tjj). 

12  The  name  “Apphia”  (* Ax<f)La)  is  frequently  at¬ 
tested;  cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.;  Zahn,  Introduction , 

p.  458.  It  also  occurs  on  an  ancient  tomb  inscription 
for  an  Apphia  from  Colossae.  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven, 
111,  Appendix  6:  “Hennas  in  [memor]y  to  A[p]phia 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Tryphon,  from  Colossae”  (*Ep- 
pas  ’A[x]<£iA5i,  rg  IhLq.  ywauci,  rg  Tpwfxovos 
Boyar  pi  t  yam  KoXcxnrqvfj,  [pvi)p]ijs  evexa).  CIG 
3,  4380  k3.  [Trans.] 

13  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.:  “Paul .  .  .  adds  the  name  of 
the  wife  ...  to  that  of  the  husband”  (Paulus  .  .  . 
marito  .  .  .  jungit  uxorem)  [Trans.]. 

14  On  the  name  “Archippus”  CApxurxos)  cf.  p.  175, 
n.  49  above  on  Col.  4:17. 

1 5  Cf.  Bauer,  r.p.  The  word  “fellow  soldier”  (owrpa- 
tuottjs),  however,  cannot  be  read  to  mean  that  Paul 
during  his  Jewish  period  “could  have  incited  and 
honored  people  with  the  predicate  ‘fellow  soldier’  ” 
and  that  “later  on  he  was  not  able  to  eliminate  com¬ 
pletely  this  ‘Zealotic’  expression  from  his  vocabu¬ 
lary”  (Otto  Bauemfeind,  TWNT1 ,  711  n.  37).  The 
word  aver t par Ujjttjs  refers  to  the  fellow  worker. 

This  meaning  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  Epaphroditus  as  “my  brother  and 
fellow  worker  and  fellow  soldier”  ( rhv  A htX<pdi>  Kai 
owepybv  Kai  over  par  ujyrqv  pov  Phil  2:25). 


1 6  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.,  who  with¬ 
out  basis  in  the  text  holds  that  Archippus  had  re¬ 
placed  Epaphras  as  leader  of  the  community  in 
Colossae. 

17  On  the  hypothesis  of  Knox  that  Archippus  was  the 
real  recipient  of  the  letter,  cf.  p.  186  above. 

1 8  The  opinion  that  Archippus  was  the  son  of  Philemon 
and  Apphia  (cf.  Lightfoot,  308f )  was  already  held 
by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ad  loc.:  “he  addresses 
his  son,  that  is,  the  son  of  Philemon  and  Apphia” 

(u«3  airrov  Xeyei,  rov  re  *f>i Xtjpovos  xai  rgs  ’Ax- 
<f>ias).  “Speculation,”  however,  “about  Archippus’ 
position  in  Philemon’s  household  is  idle.”  (Dibelius- 
Greeven,  ad  loc.). 

1 9  Later  tradition  makes  the  persons  named  in  Phlm 
bishops  of  various  communities:  Const .  Ap.  7.46. 

12f:  “(Bishop)  of Laodicea in  Phrygia,  Archippus. 
Of  Colossae,  Philemon.  Of  Beroea  in  Macedonia, 
Onesimus,  once  the  servant  of  Philemon”  (rgs  hi 

&  Qpvyiq.  Aaohuceias  [scil.  erio  kotos]  ’'Apxtxxos, 
KoXaooakojv  hi  ^iXtjpwv’  Bepoias  hi  rrjs  Kara 
MaKehoviav  ’Opgatpos  6  $iXgpows)  [trans.  from 
ANF,  7,  478]. 

20  On  the  primitive  Christian  “house  communities” 
cf.  above  on  Col  4:15. 

21  Cf.  BGU  1.33.16-19:  “Gr[ee]t  your  sister  and  your 
brother  and  the  little  girl  and  all  those  living  in  the 
house”  (*Aax[Afo]u  ri)v  6.he\<fyr)P  oov  xai  rhv  A5eX- 
<pov  oov  Kai  tt}v  puepav  Kai  rovs  ev  olkco  Tavrts 
[sic]);  1.261.32-34:  “Herois  greets  you  and  all  those 
living  in  the  house  by  n(a)me”  (AffxAferat  <re 
'Hpols  Kai  01  ev  ohup  xA vres  kot  6(vo)pa) 

[Trans.]. 

22  In  ancient  letters  occasionally  additional  names  are 
listed  alongside  that  of  the  recipient,  even  though 
the  message  of  the  letter  was  directed  only  to  the  first 
person  mentioned.  The  proem  of  a  letter  that  Hi- 
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the  community  that  gathers  in  Philemon’s  house.20 
Ancient  letters  sometimes  mention  the  acquaintances 
that  exist  between  the  different  households. 21  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  this  case,  the  community  is  mentioned  and 
becomes  the  witness22  to  what  the  Apostle  has  to  say  to 
Philemon.23 

■  3  The  greeting  is  formulated  in  words  that  Paul  always 


uses  in  the  prescript  of  a  letter  to  wish  the  community 
grace  and  peace.24  This  greeting  is  extended  not  only  to 
Philemon,  but  also  to  the  entire  community  that  should 
take  the  message  of  the  Apostle  to  heart. 


larion,  an  Egyptian  laborer,  wrote  to  Alis,  his  wife,  olk6v  aov  kKKXrja'tq.)  also  refers  to  Philemon  as  the 

is  a  good  example  of  this  custom  (1  B.G.) :  “Hilarion  recipient  of  the  letter, 

to  Alis  his  sister,  many  greetings,  and  to  my  lady  24  Cf.  pp.  lOf  above  on  Col  1 :2. 

Berous  and  Apollonarin”  (TXapttdP  "AXiti  rrjt 
a8e\<}>f}L  7rX€tara  x^ptw  Kai  BepoDri  rrj  KVpia 
pov  Kai  ’ AtoWwvclplv  [Trans.]).  The  letter  then 
proceeds  in  the  singular:  “know  that”  {yivQ)(TKe)  * 

[. Pap.Oxyrh .  4.744].  Cf.  Deissmann,  LAE ,  167. 

23  The  singular  possessive  adjective  “your”  (<roi>)  in 
the  phrase  “the  community  in  your  house”  (rfj  kolt* 
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Thanksgiving  and  Petition 


4  I  thank  my  God  always  when  I  remember 

you  in  my  prayers;  5/  for  I  hear  of  your 
love  and  your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
for  all  the  saints.  6/  May  your  sharing 
in  the  faith  become  effective  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  good  that  is  in  us 
for  the  glory  of  Christ.  7/  For  I  have 
derived  much  joy  and  comfort  from  your 
love  because  the  hearts  of  the  saints 
have  been  refreshed  by  you,  brother. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  letter  Paul  prays  to  God  in  thanks¬ 
giving  and  introduces  his  prayer  with:  “I  thank  my  God” 
(euxo-ptar a)  tcp  6e cS  jjlov).  To  this  he  adds  the  temporal 
adverb  “always”  (7 ravroTt)  which  is  explained  by 
“when  I  remember  you  in  my  prayers”  (fivelav  aov 
TOLOvjJLevos  eiri  rcov  irpocrevx&v)-  A  second  participial 
clause  gives  the  reason  which  motivates  the  Apostle’s 
prayer  of  thanksgiving;  he  has  received  a  good  report 
about  the  faith  and  love  of  the  recipient  (v  4:  “for  I  hear, 
etc.”  [aKobcov  kt A] ) .  These  verses,  therefore,  present 
the  more  extensive  form  of  the  thanksgiving  which  also 
occurs  in  other  letters  of  the  Apostle. 1 

Its  structure  is  very  clearly  recognizable  because  of  the 
concise  formulation  of  the  verse.2 

The  petition,  which  is  always  closely  linked  with  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  begins  with  the  sentence  of  v  6 
which  is  introduced  by  the  Greek  word  otcos.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Greek  text  no  verb  introduces  the  petition.3 
However,  from  a  comparison  with  the  outline  of  the 


thanksgiving  in  the  other  Pauline  letters  it  is  clear  that 
57roJS  marks  the  beginning  of  the  petition.4  Paul  prays 
that  Philemon’s  faith  might  continue  to  show  itself  as  an 
active  faith.  Verse  7  once  more  refers,  full  of  praise,  to  the 
love  that  Philemon  has  shown  toward  the  saints. 5  This 
latter  sentence  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  transition  to  the 
content  proper  of  the  letter. 

■  4  Like  the  petitioners  in  the  OT  psalms  (cf.  LXX  3:8; 
5:3;  21 :2,  etc.)  Paul  prays  “my  God”  (cf.  Phil  1 :3). 
Thanks  is  given  to  God,  not  to  a  human  being,  that  Phile¬ 
mon  has  conducted  himself  as  a  genuine  Christian.6  Since 
God  has  effected  love  and  faith,  to  him  alone  all  thanks 
are  due.  The  Apostle  renders  thanks  iravTore,  that  is, 
“always,”  when  at  prayer  he  thinks  of  Philemon.  To 
assure  an  addressee  that  one  thought  of  him  faithfully 
correponds  to  the  style  of  the  Hellenistic  letter. 7  By  men¬ 
tioning  their  names  before  God,  Paul  knows  that  he  is 
intimately  linked  with  the  communities  and  their  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 8  In  prayer  each  act  of  remembering 


1  Cf.  1  Thess  1 : 2—5 ;  Phil  1:3-11;  Col  1:3-8;  etc.  Cf. 
further  p.  1 3  above  on  Col  1:3. 

2  Cf.  Schubert,  Pauline  Thanksgivings ,  12. 

3  A  verb  like  “praying”  ('irpoaevxbpevos)  might  be 
expected.  Cf.  Phil  1:9;  Col  1:3,  9;  etc. 

4  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.:  Paul  would  have 
“sensed  that  a  phrase  like  ‘I  pray*  (7rpo<7€6xopcu) 
was  contained  in  ‘when  I  remember  you  in  my 
prayers’  (jiveiav  iroLovpevos  h rt  tujv  Trpoaevx^v). 
The  07T0)S-clause  is  dependent  on  that  phrase.” 

5  Not  only  the  word  “love”  (ayaTTT})  [cf.  vss  5,  7,  9, 
16],  but  a  series  of  additional  terms  that  are  used 
in  the  thanksgiving  recur  in  the  following  verses: 
“prayers”  {Trpoaevx&v)  [v  4,  v  22];  “sharing,  part¬ 
nership”  (Kowcoi/La)  [v  6,  v  17];  “the  good  deed” 
(ayaddv)  [v  6,  v  14];  “hearts”  (rd  <nr\ayxva.)  [v  7, 
vss  12,  20];  “has  refreshed”  (dvaTrewavTat)  [v  7, 

v  20];  “brother”  (<i5eX0€)  [v  7,  v  20].  In  this  way  the 
thanksgiving  and  the  body  of  the  letter  are  closely 
joined  to  one  another.  Cf.  Knox,  Philemon ,  p.  22. 

6  On  the  thanksgiving  in  the  introduction  of  Hellen¬ 
istic  letters,  cf.  p.  12  above  on  Col  1:3. 


7  Cf.  e.g.,  BGU  2.632.3-6,  which  may  be  found  in 
Deissmann,  LAE ,  p.  184:  The  soldier  Apion  writes 
to  his  sister  Sabina  (second  century  A.D.):  “Before 
all  things  I  pray  that  thou  art  in  health,  for  I  myself 
also  am  in  health.  Making  mention  of  thee  before 
the  gods  [he]re  .  .  .”  (7Tpo  ph  icavTuv  e(>xopai  ere 
vytaiveiv,  kcll  ’7C0  7ap  a vtos  vyiaiv[a)].  Mviav 
aov  Troiovpevos  tt apa  rots  [ev]66.8e  deois  .  . .)  [Deiss¬ 
mann  trans.]. 

8  Cf.  Otto  Michel,  TDNT 4,  678. 

9  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.,  point  out  that  instances 
where  “  ‘I  hear*  (clkovcjv)  or  a  similar  verb  expresses 
the  motivation  for  thanks  to  God  .  .  .”  occur  “else¬ 
where  only  in  those  letters  of  Paul  addressed  to  com¬ 
munities  which  are  unknown  to  him.”  (Col  1:4;  Eph 
1 : 15;  cf.  further  Rom  1 :8).  Paul  had  not  travelled 

to  Colossae  where  Philemon  and  his  “house  com¬ 
munity”  lived.  Philemon,  however,  must  have  met 
the  Apostle  in  some  other  place,  perhaps  in  Ephesus, 
since  it  was  Paul  through  whom  Philemon  was  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith  (v  19).  Therefore,  one 
cannot  conclude  from  the  use  of  the  word  “to  hear” 
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becomes  thanksgiving  and  petition. 

■  5  Paul  has  received  a  good  report  about  the  conduct  of 
the  addressee.  This  news  gives  him  reason  to  give  thanks 
to  God.9  The  substance  of  what  Paul  had  learned  is 
described  briefly  as  the  “love”  (6.y6.Trrj)  and  “faith” 
(ttlctls)  of  Philemon.  Although  in  other  Pauline  pas¬ 
sages  faith,  from  which  love  springs,  is  mentioned  first, 10 
here  “love”  (ay&Trri)  occurs  before  “faith”  (tt'mjtls).  11 
Paul  says  about  faith  that  its  content  is  the  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  Jesus  as  Lord  (cf.  Rom  10:9). 12  The  formula-like 
statement  about  faith,  however,  is  enclosed  by  the  words 
about  the  love  that  Philemon  has  shown  “for  all  the 
saints”  (efe  Tr&VTas  tovs  a7tous) . 1 3  Thus  a  chiastic 
structure  results  from  placing  “love”  first,  in  an  accen¬ 
tuated  position. 14  Together  with  “faith,”  its  foundation 


and  object,  “love”  is  mentioned;  only  the  latter  refers  to 
“all  the  saints”  to  whom  Philemon  had  extended  his 
love. 15  In  this  way  the  reference  to  “love”  gains  special 
emphasis. 16  Since  “love”  is  at  the  front  and  center  of  the 
stage,  hope  is  not  mentioned  along  with  love  and  faith. 
Because  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  verification  of  “hope” 
(c\7Tis),  but  of  the  “love”  which  is  rendered  to  all  the 
saints,  that  is,  to  all  Christians, 1 7  not  only  to  those  with 
whom  one  lives  at  home,  but  to  all  the  members  of  the 
people  of  God. 

■  6  The  thanksgiving  leads  directly  into  the  petition: 1 8 
that  the  kolvcjvlcl  “of  the  faith”  of  Philemon  might  also 
be  effective  in  the  future.  The  Greek  word  kolvcjvlcl, 
therefore,  does  not  mean  fellowship  here,  but  participa¬ 
tion. 19  Philemon  shares  in  the  common  faith.20  This 


( 6.KOV€LV )  that  Philemon  was  not  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Apostle.  Greeven,  “Priifung  der 
Thesen  von  J.  Knox  zum  Philemonbrief,”  col.  376 
interprets  this  verse  differently:  "Thus  the  ‘I  hear’ 
(clkovuv)  of  Phim  5  also  points  to  the  fact  that  until 
the  writing  of  this  letter  no  personal  bond  existed 
between  Paul  and  the  actual  addressee  of  the  letter.” 

10  Cf.  p.  16  above  on  Col  1 :4. 

1 1  Manuscripts  D  69  1 739  al  syp  alter  the  sequence  of 
words  to  the  usual  order:  "faith  and  love”  (ri)y  t r- 
(jtlv  xai  tLyamjv). 

12  On  the  title  of  dignity  “Lord”  (KVptos),  cf.  p.  1 5, 

n.  21  above  on  Col  1:3,  Here  the  object  of  “faith”  is 
not  construed  in  the  usual  way  with  the  Greek  prep¬ 
osition  els  (in) ,  but  with  tt p6s  (in) .  Cf.  1  Thess  1:8: 

7i  irians  vp&v  j  tt pos  rbv  $e6v  (your  faith  in  God). 
els  (in,  for),  however,  is  used  to  refer  to  the  persons 
upon  whom  Philemon  has  bestowed  his  "love.” 

13  On  "love  for”  (6.y6.TT7}  els)  cf.  2  Cor  2:8;  Rom  5:8; 

2  Thess  1:3;  Col  1:4;  Eph  1:15.  The  change  of  pre¬ 
positions  occurs  "for  mere  stylistic  variation”  (Moul- 
ton-Tumer,  256).  Within  a  sentence  Paul  likes  to 
vary  his  prepositions  in  order  to  lend  more  color  and 
emphasis  to  a  statement.  Cf.  e.g.,  Rom  3:30:  "on  the 
ground  of  faith — through  faith”  (ex  Tricrreois — did 
rijs  Triareois)  ;  Gal  2:16:  “through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus — by  faith  in  Christ”  (did  Trlarecos  XpiaroO 

' Itjctov — ex  Trlcrrews  XpioroD). 

14  On  the  chiastic  structure  of  this  sentence,  which 
Haupt,  ad  loc.  would  surely  contest,  cf.  especially 
Lightfoot,  Vincent,  Lohmeyer,  Moule,  Friedrich, 
ad  loc.  Cf.  further  Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT  6,  212 
n.  277 ;  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  477.  Spicq,  Agape  2, 
pp.  302-06  doubts  that  there  is  a  chiasm  present  and 
argues:  “  ‘Faith*  and  ‘charity*  are  inseparable  in 
Pauline  theology.  .  .  .  Faith  and  charity  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Christ  as  to  their  proper  object . . .  but 


their  joint  effort  ‘leads’  to  one’s  neighbor.”  (p.  303f) 
[Trans,  adjusted]. 

15  Therefore,  the  words  “for  all  the  saints”  are  no 
longer  to  be  connected  with  “faith.”  Otherwise, 
"faith”  would  have  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
"faithfulness.”  Paul  can  indeed  occasionally  use  7R- 
(JTis  to  refer  to  God’s  faithfulness  (cf.,  e.g.  Rom  3:3). 
In  conjunction  with  "love,”  however,  trotis  always 
means  “faith.” 

16  The  sentence  which  is  phrased  chiastically  is  to  be 
resolved  in  the  following  way:  "the  love  which  you 
have  for  all  the  saints,  and  the  faith  which  you  have 
in  the  Lord  Jesus”  ( tt\v  6.ydin)V}  fjv  exeis  €L*  flo¬ 
ras  rot's  a7tous,  /cat  tt\v  troti^,  fjv  ex^s  tt  pos  top 
KVpLOV  'iTjaovp).  Cf.  Lohmeyer,  ad  loc. 

17  On  "saint”  (a7ios)  as  a  self-designation  of  the 
Christians,  cf.  pp.  7f  above  on  Col  1:2. 

18  On  the  organization  of  this  section  of  the  letter,  cf. 

p.  192  above.  Verse  6  (the  clause)  depends  on 

neither  "when  I  remember”  (jipeiap  iroiovpepos) 
[according  to  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.]  nor  on  “which  you 
have”  (rjv  exeis)  [thus  Haupt,  ad  loc.].  Rather  it 
states  the  content  of  the  petition. 

19  Cf.  Heinrich  Seesemann,  Der  Begriff  KOINfiNIA 
imNeuen  Testament,  BZNW  14  (Giessen:  1933),  79- 
83;  Friedrich  Hauck,  TDNT  3,  805.  On  koipuplo. 
in  the  meaning  of  “sharing,  participation”  cf.  1  Cor 
10:16:  “participation  in  the  body”  (kolpoiplcl  tov 
ffdjparos) ;  10:17:  "we  partake  of  the  one  bread” 

(ex  tvbs  &prov  perexopev);  cf.  further  10:18,  20f. 

20  Cf.  Phil  1:5:  "for  your  sharing  in  the  gospel”  («r i 

tjj  kolpojpIql  vpcov  els  t6  evayye\t op). 
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share  of  faith  he  possesses  should  be  active  as  the  “faith 
working  through  love”  (w'kttls  Si'  ay&irr}s  evepyov- 
pevr)  Gal  5:6)  insofar  as  he  realizes  that  the  blessing 
bestowed  on  the  believer  should  now  appear  in  concrete 
acts  of  love. 2 1  In  this  context,  reference  is  made  first  to 
the  “knowledge”  (eiriyvoMTts) 22  which  spurs  faith  to 
action.  Then  the  object  of  the  knowledge  is  given  in  the 
words  “of  all  the  good  that  is  in  us”  ( iravTOS  aya Bov 
tov  ev  7) fuv).23  These  words  contain  a  seemingly  uni¬ 
versal  statement:  all  the  good  that  is  in  us,  that  is,  which 
God  has  given  us.  “The  good”  ([tcl]  hyaOa)  is  the  salva¬ 
tion  that  has  been  offered  in  preaching  (Rom  10:15). 

The  Apostle  writes  that  God  himself  has  begun  a  “good 
work  in  you”  (ev  vjjllv  epyov  ayaOiv)  which  he  will 
also  bring  to  perfection  (Phil  1 :6;  cf.  Rom  8:28).  Not  only 
God’s  good  gifts  are  designated  as  “the  good;”  so  also  is 
his  will,  which  commands  to  do  what  is  plainly  good.24 
Thus  the  admonition  is  given:  “always  seek  to  do  the 
good  to  one  another”  ( tclvtot€  to  ayaBov  8lo)K€T€  els 


&AA17A0US  1  Thess  5:15),  or  “let  us  do  the  good  to  all  men, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith” 

( epya£cop.eBa  to  kyaBbv  irpos  ivLvTas^  pl&Xmttcl  81 
irpos  tovs  oUeiovs  ttjs  wiaTecos  Gal  6:10).  In  the  com¬ 
munity  each  one  should  “please  his  neighbor  for  that 
which  is  good”  (rw  T\r}alov  kpecFKeiToo  els  to  kyaBbv 
Rom  1 5:2). 25  Therefore,  if  Philemon  recognizes  “the 
good”  that  God  has  given  to  us  and  that  consequently  is 
“in  us”  ( ev  rjpuv),  he  will  also  comprehend  the  will  of 
God  and  heed  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle:  “so  that 
your  good  deed  might  not  stem  from  compulsion,  but 
from  your  own  free  will”  (tv  a  fiij  cjs  /card  avayKTjv  to 
ay  aB6v  aov  ft  aXXa  /card  eKOvcnov  v  14).26 

The  verse  ends  with  the  words  els  Xpiordy  (which 
has  been  translated  here  “for  the  glory  of  Christ”).27  This 
phrase  is  neither  attached  to  “in  the  knowledge”  (ev 
emyvaxjei)  nor  to  “of  all  the  good  that  is  in  you”  (ttclv- 
tos  ayaBov  tov  ev  tj/juv).26  Its  purpose  is  to  emphasize 
in  conclusion  that  all  active  working  of  the  faith — a  faith 


21  Cf.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT 1,  708;  Chrysostom, 
ad loc.:  “If  you  are  a  partaker,  he  says,  with  respect 
to  the  faith,  you  ought  to  share  also  with  respect  to 
other  things’*  (el  Koivuvds  el,  (foal,  Kara  tt\p  ttl- 

( ttlv ,  Kal  Kara  ra  aXXa  o<f>eiXeis  Kowwpeip) . 

22  On  the  concept  “knowledge”  (eiriyvaxns)  cf. 
pp.  25f  above  on  Col  1:9. 

23  This  phrase  is  difficult  to  understand  and  has  been 
altered  much  in  the  manuscript  tradition.  Manu¬ 
scripts  G  al  vg431  insert  “work”  (epyov)  after  “all” 
(ttoptSs)  [cf.  Col  1:10:  “in  every  good  work”  (kv 
ttolvtI  tpyto  ayaOco)].  Manuscripts  A  C  omit  “the” 
(toO).  Manuscripts  p61  N  G  P  33  69  pm  lat  sy  re¬ 
place  “us”  (ijpip)  with  “you”  (vplp)  in  order  here 
also  to  retain  the  form  of  address.  The  “us”  (if pip), 
however,  attested  by  A  C  $  D  is  to  be  taken  as  orig¬ 
inal  since  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  address  of 
the  context  and  is  chosen  by  Paul  because  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  he  is  bound  to  the  recipients  by  one  and 
the  same  “knowledge”  (erlypcijOLs). 

24  According  to  Jewish  understanding,  knowledge  of 
the  good  means  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  Cf. 

1  QS  IV. 26:  “that  they  may  know  good  [and  evil]” 
([y-n]  ny-l1?)  ;  1  QSa  I.lOf:  “when  [she]  knows 

[good]  and  evil”  (yil  [310]  inyi3);  cf.  further  1  QS 
1.2:  “[and]  do  what  is  good”  (31071  mtPy  t1?]). 

25  On  “the  good”  in  Paul,  cf.  further  Gal  6:6;  2  Cor 
5:10;  Rom  2:10;  5:7;  7:13, 19;  9:11;  12:2,  9,  21; 
13:3;  14:16. 

26  Cf.  Col  1:9:  “the  knowledge  of  his  will”  (tJjp  ctI- 
ypuxrip  tov  deXij paros  abrov). 

27  Manuscripts  P  ft  D  G  pi  lat  sy  add  “Jesus”  (Tip- 


oovp). 

28  If  this  were  the  case,  one  would  expect  the  Greek 
definite  article  rp  or  tov  before  els  Xptar6r.  Since 
the  formulation  of  this  “most  obscure  verse  in  this 
letter”  (Moule,  ad  loc.)  is  extremely  terse  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand,  all  exegetes  try  to  approximate 
its  meaning  by  paraphrase.  Lohmeyer’s  rendition, 
however,  is  put  too  generally:  “to  Christ.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  glory,  to  whom  all  knowledge  and 
activity  of  faith  remain  directed  as  long  as  it  is  still 
active  in  time  and  space.”  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc ., 
explain:  “The  fellowship  of  faith  with  Christ  (1  Cor 
1:9)  which  Philemon  has  already  received  is  hoped 
to  lead,  through  a  continuing  ethical  growth,  to  an 
ever  closer  union  with  Christ  (els  Xpurroj').”  Percy, 
Probleme ,  125,  opts  for  taking  els  XpiOTOP  with  the 
immediately  preceding  words,  and  translates:  “the 
knowledge  of  all  the  good  among  us  and  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  Christ.”  In  this  case  the  meaning  of  els  Xpt- 
<tt6p  would  be  identical  with  that  of  “in  Christ”  (ep 
XpiOTCp)  and  the  faith  of  Philemon  would  become 
effectual  in  such  a  way  that  his  knowledge  of  what  he 
possesses  as  a  believer  in  Christ  will  be  deepened.  Yet, 
it  is  not  a  convincing  argument  that  Paul,  because 
of  the  preceding  ep  ijpip  (in  us),  wrote  els  XpiOTOP 
(for  the  glory  of  Christ)  instead  of  ep  Xptaroj  (in 
Christ)  in  order  to  introduce  some  stylistic  variation 
into  the  sentence. 

29  Cf.  2  Cor  1:21:  “who  establishes  us  with  you  for 
Christ”  (6  0e0cu&p  ijpas  ovp  vpip  els  Xpi<tt6p); 
11:3:  “from  a  sincere  [and  pure]  devotion  for  Christ” 
(ttjs  cnr\6TT}Tos  Kal  ttjs  aypdrrjTos  Ttjs  els  Xpi- 
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which  acts  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  good  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us — should  be  for  the  glory  of 
Christ.29  This  is  scarcely  a  reference  to  Christ  as  the  judge 
before  whom  all  of  us  must  one  day  appear. 30  For  just 
as  v  5  speaks  only  of  “love”  and  “faith,”  but  not  of 
“hope,”  so  too  v  6  does  not  look  toward  future  consum¬ 
mation  or  the  judgment.  There  is  only  one  concern:  that 
Christian  faith  must  manifest  itself  in  love. 

■  7  To  this  point  Paul  has  spoken  of  Philemon’s  conduct 
in  words  that  could  be  applied  to  every  true  Christian. 
Now,  however,  he  indicates  that  he  has  learned  of  one 
particular  deed  by  which  Philemon  has  helped  the  com¬ 
munity.  From  this  report  he  derived  31  “much  joy  and 
comfort”  (xapai'32  TroWijv  /cat  irapaKKijaiv).  Paul 
writes  in  similar  terms  to  the  Corinthians  about  the  joy 
(2  Cor  7 :4)  and  the  comfort  (2  Cor  7:7)  he  has  experi¬ 
enced:  “and  besides  our  own  comfort  we  rejoiced  still 
more  at  the  joy  of  Titus,  because  his  mind  has  been  set  at 
rest”  (ext  8e  rjj  TrapaKkrjaei  rjpwv  7rcpt<T<rorcpa)s  paX- 
\ov  k\b.pr\p,tv  ext  Tfl  xaP$  Ttrou,  Srt  d^a7T€7rai/rat 
to  TTVtdfxa  clvtov  2  Cor  7:13).  Also  Philemon’s  deeds 
of  love  have  been  a  rich  source  of33  joy  and  “comfort”34 
to  the  Apostle.  Paul  does  not  detail  Philemon’s  deeds  of 


love.  He  merely  says  that  through  Philemon  “the  hearts 
of  the  saints  have  been  refreshed”  (ra  cnrX&yxva  T&v 
ayiuv  avaTreTravTCu).  With  the  words  “the  hearts”  (ra 
<JTr\&yxv(i)  Paul  designates  the  whole  person  of  the 
Christian  insofar  as  he  makes  effective  and  experiences 
the  affection  and  love  between  human  beings. 35  By  using 
the  expression  “the  hearts”  (ra  0’7rXa7X*'tt)  Paul  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  “saints”  (aycoi)  have  been  refreshed  in 
their  innermost  feelings. 36  By  the  gift  of  his  love  Philemon 
has  strengthened  the  community  of  brothers.  Therefore, 
he  is  once  more  referred  to  as  a  brother.  Since  he  has 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  other  Christians  with  deep  joy  by 
his  own  personal  efforts,  he  will  not  refuse  the  request 
of  the  Apostle  who  intercedes  for  Onesimus  as  “my  heart” 
(ra  epa  airXdyx1'^)  •  “refresh  my  heart  in  Christ”  (ava- 
iravabv  pov  ra  a7r\ayxva  kv  Xptara)  v  20) . 37 


Rom  16:5:  “the  first  convert  in  Asia  for 
Christ”  (dirapx'fl  tjJs  *A<nas  els  Xpiardv).  In 
all  instances  “for  Christ”  means  “for  the  glory  of 
Christ.”  [Trans.] 

30  This  is  the  view  of  Wickert,  “Philemonbrief,”  231 : 
“Therefore,  with  els  Xpiardv  Phlm  6  also  seems  to 
reflect  the  concept  of  Christ  as  judge. 

31  Manuscripts  D  *  pc  have  the  plural  “we  derived” 
{ea\ope v)  instead  of  “I  derived”  ( e<rxov );  manu¬ 
scripts  $  al  sy  have  “we  derive”  ( exopev ). 

32  Manuscripts  P  $  al  change  xapk-v  (j°y) to  X^pw 
(grace). 

33  On  the  preposition  ewl  in  the  meaning  of  “on  ac¬ 
count  of,”  “from,”  cf.  Bauer,  s.v. 

34  On  “comfort”  (irap6.K\r}aLs)  cf.  Otto  Schmitz, 
TDNT  5,  797  and  Schlier,  “  Vom  Wesen  der  aposto- 
lischen  Ennahnung,”  p.  75:  “The  noun  Trapd- 
K\r}<ns  conveys  more  the  meaning  of  comfort  and 
encouragement,  than  of  admonition  and  request.” 


35  Cf.  2  Cor  6:12;  7:15;  Phil  1 :8;  2:1.  Cf.  further  Hel¬ 
mut  Koster,  r  ^7-7,555. 

36  Cf.  Koster,  ibid.  On  “to  refresh”  (avairaveLv)  in 
Paul  cf.  1  Cor  16:18:  “for  they  refreshed  my  spirit 
as  well  as  yours”  (aveTravcrav  ydp  t6  epdv  irvevpa 
teal  rd  Lp&y). 

37  Koster,  ibid.,  correctly  observes:  “The  frequent 
occurrence  of  this  term  (scil.  ‘the  heart5)  in  this  brief 
letter  reveals  the  personal  interest  of  Paul  in  this 
matter.” 
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8  Therefore,  although  I  have  full  authority  in 

Christ  to  command  you  to  do  what  is 
fitting,  9/  I  prefer  to  beseech  you  for 
love's  sake.  Since  this  is  what  I  am,  Paul, 
an  elderly  man  and  moreover  now  a 
prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,  1 0/  I  beseech 
you  for  my  child,  whom  I  have  begotten 
in  prison,  Onesimus,  11/  who  was  for¬ 
merly  useless  to  you,  but  now  is  very 
useful  to  you  and  to  me.  1 2/  Him  I  am 
sending  back  to  you,  him,  that  is,  my 
very  heart.  13/  I  would  have  liked  to  keep 
him  with  me  so  that  he  might  serve  me 
in  your  place  during  my  imprisonment 
for  the  gospel ;  14/  but  I  would  not  do 
anything  without  your  consent  so  that 
your  good  deed  might  not  stem  from 
compulsion,  but  from  your  own  free 
will.  15/  For,  perhaps,  the  reason  he  has 
been  separated  from  you  for  a  while  is 
that  you  might  have  him  back  forever, 

1 6/  no  longer  as  a  slave,  but  as  one 
who  is  much  more  than  a  slave,  as  a 
beloved  brother,  especially  to  me,  but 
how  much  more  to  you,  both  in  the  flesh 
and  in  the  Lord.  17/  Now  then,  if  you 
consider  me  your  partner,  receive  him  as 
you  would  receive  me.  18/If  he  has 
wronged  you  or  owes  you  anything, 
charge  that  to  my  account — 19/  I,  Paul, 
am  writing  this  in  my  own  hand,  1  will 
make  compensation  for  it — not  to 
mention  to  you  that  you  owe  me  your 
very  life  besides.  20/  Yes,  brother,  may  I 
have  joy  in  you  in  the  Lord.  Refresh  my 
heart  in  Christ. 


If  a  slave  ran  away,  he  could  be  pursued  by  taking  out  a 
warrant  against  him. 1  If  the  slave  were  apprehended, 
he  had  to  be  taken  back  to  his  master,  who  could  punish 
him  at  his  discretion.  In  such  a  situation  the  intercession 
for  the  slave  from  a  man  who  was  an  acquaintance  or 
a  friend  of  the  master  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  a  similar  case,  Pliny  the  Younger  writes  to  a  certain 


Sabinianus2  and  intercedes  with  him  for  a  freedman 
{libertus)  who  had  run  away  from  him  and  come  to  Pliny. 
The  libertus  is  full  of  remorse  and  now  must  dread  facing 
his  master,  who  is  bitterly  angry  with  him.  Pliny  con¬ 
cedes  that  Sabinianus  has  every  right  to  be  angry.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  proposes  to  him  that  clemency  is  the  more 
laudable,  the  greater  the  reason  for  anger,  and  asks  him 


1  A  warrant  of  this  kind  is  preserved  in  P.Par  10  (Wil- 

cken  Ptol.  121)  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  B.C.:  in  Alexandria  a  public  notice 
was  posted  that  a  slave  by  the  name  of  Hermon  had 
run  away  from  a  certain  Aristogenes.  Then  a  de¬ 
scription  (and  telltale  marks)  of  the  slave  is  given: 
he  is  a  Syrian  from  Bambyke,  18  years  old,  of  me¬ 
dium  height.  Next,  the  peculiarities  of  his  physical 
appearance  are  listed.  It  is  further  noted  that  he  has 
three  mnaieia  (gold  coins),  ten  pearls,  an  iron  ring, 
and  is  wearing  a  cloak  and  an  undergarment.  A 
reward  is  offered  to  anyone  who  apprehends  him 
and  brings  him  back,  or  who  indicates  that  he  has 


sought  asylum  at  a  temple.  Whoever  can  give  any 
leads  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  slave  should  do  so 
to  the  governor’s  office.  A  slave  by  the  name  of  Bion, 
who  belongs  to  Callicrates,  ran  away  with  Hermon. 
Bion,  too,  is  briefly  described,  and  a  reward  is  of¬ 
fered  for  his  capture.  (The  text  may  be  found  in 
Dibelius-Greeven,  11  If.  The  text  with  a  translation 
and  commentary  is  available  in  Moule,  34-37). 

2  Pliny  the  Younger,  Epist.  9.21 :  “To  Sabinianus. 

Your  freedman,  whom  you  lately  mentioned  as  hav¬ 
ing  displeased  you,  has  been  with  me;  he  threw  him¬ 
self  at  my  feet  and  clung  there  with  as  much  sub¬ 
mission  as  he  could  have  done  at  yours.  He  earnestly 
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to  forgive.  He  might  also  consider  how  young  the  libertus 
is  and  that  he  has  shed  many  tears  over  his  fault.  The 
request  to  receive  the  guilty  but  repentant  libertus  and  to 
treat  him  with  clemency  is  repeated  once  more  for  em¬ 
phasis.  In  a  subsequent  letter  Pliny  thanks  Sabinianus3 
for  heeding  his  request.  Sabinianus  had  not  been  angry 
with  the  libertus ,  but  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  forgiv¬ 


ing  man.4 

Paul  also  intercedes  for  a  runaway  slave.  He,  however, 
does  not  say  that  the  master  should  exercise  the  Stoic 
virtue  of  clemency  and  show  himself  to  be  mild-man¬ 
nered.  Rather,  Paul  speaks  to  him  in  terms  of  Christian 
love  and  faith.  The  Apostle  weighs  his  words  carefully 
and  fashions  the  structure  of  the  principal  part  of  the 


requested  me  with  many  tears,  and  even  with  the 
eloquence  of  silent  sorrow,  to  intercede  for  him;  in 
short,  he  convinced  me  by  his  whole  behaviour,  that 
he  sincerely  repents  of  his  fault.  And  I  am  persuaded 
he  is  thoroughly  reformed,  because  he  seems  entirely 
sensible  of  his  delinquency.  I  know  you  are  angry 
with  him,  and  I  know  too,  it  is  not  without  reason; 
but  clemency  can  never  exert  itself  with  more  ap¬ 
plause,  than  when  there  is  the  justest  cause  for  re¬ 
sentment.  You  once  had  an  affection  for  this  man, 
and,  I  hope,  will  have  again:  in  the  meanwhile,  let 
me  only  prevail  with  you  to  pardon  him.  If  he  should 
incur  your  displeasure  hereafter,  you  will  have  so 
much  the  stronger  plea  in  excuse  for  your  anger,  as 
you  shew  yourself  more  exorable  to  him  now.  Allow 
something  to  his  youth,  to  his  tears,  and  to  your  own 
natural  mildness  of  temper:  do  not  make  him  un¬ 
easy  any  longer,  and  I  will  add  too,  do  not  make 
yourself  so;  for  a  man  of  your  benevolence  of  heart 
cannot  be  angry  without  feeling  great  uneasiness. 

I  am  afraid,  were  I  to  join  my  entreaties  with  his,  I 
should  seem  rather  to  compel,  than  request  you 
to  forgive  him.  Yet  I  will  not  scruple  to  do  it;  and 
so  much  the  more  fully  and  freely  as  I  have  very 
sharply  and  severely  reproved  him,  positively  threat¬ 
ening  never  to  interpose  again  in  his  behalf.  But 
though  it  was  proper  to  say  this  to  him,  in  order  to 
make  him  more  fearful  of  offending,  I  do  not  say  it  to 
you.  I  may,  perhaps,  again  have  occasion  to  entreat 
you  upon  his  account,  and  again  obtain  your  for¬ 
giveness;  supposing,  I  mean,  his  error  should  be  such 
as  may  become  me  to  intercede  for,  and  you  to  par¬ 
don.  Farewell.”  (C.  Plinius  Sabiniano  suo  S.  Liber¬ 
tus  tuus,  cui  suscensere  te  dixeras,  venit  ad  me  ad- 
volutusque  pedibus  meis  tamquam  tuis  haesit.  Flevit 
multum,  multum  rogavit,  multum  etiam  tacuit,  in 
summa  fecit  mihi  fidem  paenitentiae.  Vere  credo 
emendatum,  quia  deliquisse  se  sentit.  Irasceris,  scio, 
et  irasceris  merito,  id  quoque  scio;  sed  tunc  prae- 
cipua  mansuetudinis  laus,  cum  irae  causa  justissima 
est.  Amasti  hominem  et,  spero,  amabis:  interim 
sufficit,  ut  exorari  te  sinas.  Licebit  rursus  irasci,  si 
meruerit,  quod  exoratus  excusatius  facies.  Remitte 
aliquid  adulescentiae  ipsius,  remitte  lacrimis,  re¬ 
mitte  induigentiae  tuae.  Ne  torseris  ilium,  ne  torseris 
etiam  te;  torqucris  enim,  cum  tarn  lenis  irasceris. 


Vereor,  ne  videar  non  rogare,  sed  cogere,  si  precibus 
eius  meas  iunxero:  iungam  tamen  tanto  plenius  et 
effusius,  quanto  ipsum  acrius  severiusque  corripui 
destricte  minatus  nunquam  me  postea  rogaturum. 
Hoc  illi,  quern  terreri  opportebat,  tibi  non  idem; 
nam  fortasse  iterum  rogabo,  impetrabo  iterum:  sit 
modo  tale,  ut  rogare  me,  ut  praestare  te  deceat. 
Vale.)  [Alsocf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  111]. 

3  Pliny  the  Younger,  Epist.  9.24:  “To  Sabinianus.  I 
greatly  approve  of  your  having,  under  conduct  of 
my  letter,  received  again  into  your  family  and  fa¬ 
vour,  a  freedman,  whom  you  once  admitted  into  a 
share  of  your  affection.  It  will  afford  you,  I  doubt 
not,  great  satisfaction.  It  certainly,  at  least,  has  me, 
both  as  it  is  a  proof  that  you  are  capable  of  being 
governed  in  your  anger,  and  as  it  is  an  instance  of 
your  paying  so  much  regard  to  me,  as  either  to  obey 
my  authority  or  to  yield  to  my  entreaty.  You  will 
accept  therefore,  at  once,  both  of  my  applause  and 
my  thanks.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  advise  you  for 
the  future  to  be  placable  towards  erring  servants, 
though  there  should  be  none  to  interpose  in  their 
behalf.  Farewell.”  (C.  Plinius  Sabiniano  suo  S.  Bene 
fecisti,  quod  libertum  aliquando  tibi  carum  redu- 
centibus  epistulis  meis  in  domum,  in  animum  re- 
cepisti.  Iuvabit  hoc  te:  me  certe  iuvat,  primum  quod 
te  tarn  tractabilem  video,  ut  in  ira  regi  possis,  deinde 
quod  tantum  mihi  tribuis,  ut  vel  auctoritati  meae 
pareas  vel  precibus  indulgeas.  Igitur  et  laudo  et 
gratias  ago;  simul  in  posterum  moneo,  ut  te  erroribus 
tuorum,  etsi  non  fuerit,  qui  deprecetur,  placabilem 
praestes.  Vale.)  [Also  cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  111]. 

4  The  letter  (fourth  century  A.D.)  of  a  Christian 
priest  in  Hermupolis  to  a  Christian  officer  in  the 
Fayflm  is  preserved,  in  which  he  intercedes  for  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  had  deserted:  “I  would  have  thee  know, 
lord,  concerning]  Paul  the  soldier,  concerning  his 
flight.  Pardon  him  this  once!”  (yivdffKiv  <re  0eAuJ, 
Kbpie,  ir[€pt]  IIauAa>  tov  OTpa,Ti6vq  irepl  rijs  0u- 
777s,  awxupyv*  clvtov  toutoj  t6  aj9a£ )  [trans. 
Deissmann].  This  letter  is  P. London  2.417.5-8;  cf. 
Deissmann,  LAE,  216-21 . 
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letter  in  such  a  way  that  the  addressee  is  gradually  led  to 
the  actual  request.5  First  of  all,  he  gives  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  situation  (vss  8-12).  Before  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  runaway  slave,  he  speaks  of  him  as  his  child 
whom  he  has  begotten  in  prison  (v  10)  which  stresses  how 
dear  and  beloved  he  is  to  him.  Then  Paul  looks  back 
(vss  13-16)  to  the  time  when  Onesimus  came  to  him  to 
seek  refuge.  Since  Onesimus  has  accepted  the  Christian 
faith,  Paul  sends  him  back  to  Philemon  “no  longer  as  a 
slave,  but  as  one  who  is  much  more  than  a  slave,  as  a 
beloved  brother”  ( omiri  <bs  8ov\ov  aXXa  vt rep  SoDAo^, 
ddeX<f)dv  ayai rrjrbv  v  16).  Only  after  these  careful  pre¬ 
liminaries  does  Paul  voice  his  request  (vss  1 7-20)  to 
receive  him  “as  you  would  me”  (tbs  tfit  v  1 7) .  The 
Apostle  is  certain  that  Philemon  will  comply  with  his 
request  and  he  finally  exhorts  and  beseeches  Philemon 
once  more  “refresh  my  heart  in  Christ”  (av air avabv 
pov  ra  airXdyx^o.  tv  XpurraS  v  20). 

■  8  The  particle  “therefore”  (5iA) 6  forms  a  loose  con¬ 
nection  between  this  verse  and  the  preceding  thanks¬ 
giving.  7  The  Apostle  could  make  use  of  his  authority  and 
command  what  is  fitting.  The  Greek  word  Tapprjaia 
designates  Paul’s  frankness  and  openness  toward  men.8 
This  candor  is  grounded  in  the  openness  (irapprjaia)  of 
Paul  toward  God  (cf.  2  Cor  3:12;  Phil  1 :20).  Since  he 
can  turn  to  God  in  undisguised  openness,  he  can  also 
associate  with  men  in  total  freedom  and  fearlessness.  At 


times  Trapprjaia  can  mean  that  the  relationship  to  other 
men  is  characterized  by  openness  in  the  sense  of  affection. 
Here,  however,  Trapprjaia  means  much  the  same  as 
“authority”  (t^ovaia)  .9  Paul  possesses  full  authority  to 
issue  commands.  Had  he  issued  a  “command”  (tTn- 
rayr})  on  the  basis  of  his  apostolic  authority,  there  would 
be  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  obey  this  obligatory  order 
unconditionally. 10 *  Therefore,  the  Apostle  could  simply 
command  that  “what  is  fitting”  (to  avrjKov) 1 1  be  ob¬ 
served  also  in  the  affair  about  which  he  writes  to  Phile¬ 
mon.  The  reference  to  what  is  fitting  does  not  mean  here 
the  generally  valid  moral  commandment,  but  the  duty 
that  is  imposed  on  the  Christian.  What  this  duty  implies 
is  made  concrete  by  what  follows.  In  his  relationship 
to  his  slave  Onesimus,  Philemon  will  have  to  do  that 
which  is  fitting  for  a  Christian. 

■  9  The  Apostle,  however,  does  not  want  to  enforce 
compliance  with  his  word.  Rather,  he  wants  Philemon  to 
perform  this  deed  of  love  on  the  basis  of  his  own  free 
decision.  Therefore,  Paul  says  that  he  prefers  to  request12 
this  from  Philemon  “for  love’s  sake”  (5ia  ttjv  ayaTrjv). 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  Apostle’s  love  or  to  that  of 
Philemon, 13  but  to  “love”  ( ayaTn j)  as  such,  to  the  love 
which  governs  the  Christians’  dealings  and  association 
with  one  another. 14  To  his  request  Paul  joins  a  reference 
to  the  situation  in  which  he  is  himself.  The  Greek  adjec¬ 
tive  tolovtos  15  (of  such  a  kind)  which  precedes  is  first 


5  Lohmeyer  takes  the  artful,  systematic  development 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  letter  as  proof  that  this 
section  is  composed  of  poetic  lines:  “These  sentences 
and  lines  are  thought  out  in  Aramaic,  but  spoken 

in  Greek.”  (p.  183)  Cf.  also  P.-L.  Couchoud,  “Le 
style  rhythm^  dans  l’6pitre  de  Saint  Paul  h.  Phile¬ 
mon,”  RHR  96  (1 927) :  1 29-46,  who  takes  the  entire 
letter  as  a  composition  of  eight  strophes  with  eight 
lines  each.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  writes  in 
well-thought-out  phrases,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
considering  this  entire  section  to  be  a  poetic  com¬ 
position. 

6  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v.;  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  451,5. 

7  Cf.  Jack  T.  Sanders,  “The  Transition  from  Opening 
Epistolary  Thanksgivings  to  Body  in  the  Letters  of 
the  Pauline  Corpus,”  JBL  81  (1 962) ;  348-62,  esp. 
p.  355. 

8  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v,  \  Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT  5,  p.  883. 

9  Cf.  Schlier,  ibid.,  883. 

10  Cf.  1  Cor  7:6,  25;  2  Cor  8:8;  Rom  16:26.  Cf.  further 

Gerhard  Delling,  TWNT 8,  p.  37.  The  verb  “to 

command”  {klTLTdaativ)  does  not  occur  again  in 

Paul.  In  the  Synoptics  it  frequently  describes  the 


authoritative  command  of  Jesus  addressed  to  the 
demons.  Cf.  Mk  1 :27  par.;  9:25  par.;  Lk  8:25;  cf. 
further  Mk  6:27,  39;  Lk  14:22;  Acts  23:2.  Also  cf. 
Ign.  Rom  4:3:  “I  do  not  order  you  as  did  Peter  and 
Paul;  they  were  Apostles,  I  am  a  convict;  they  were 
free,  I  am  even  until  now  a  slave”  ( oi>x  tbs  rterpos 
Kai  IlaOXos  SiaTaaaoficu  vjiiv  •  eKetVot,  aTroaroXot, 
ky<b  KaraKpLTos *  e/ceTyoi  eXevflepot,  kyu  81  ptXPL 
vvv  <5oDXos). 

1 1  On  this  concept  cf.  p.  158,  n.  23  above  on  Col  3:18 
and  Heinrich  Schlier,  TDNT  1,  360. 

12  “That  wapaKaXelv  has  the  note  of ‘entreaty’  even 
when  it  means  ‘to  admonish’  may  be  seen  from 
Phlm.  8f.,  where  it  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
‘to  command’  (tTTiTaaaetv)  and  is  an  outflowing  of 
love”  (Otto  Schmitz,  TDNT  5,  795  n.  166).  Cf.  fur¬ 
ther  p.  80  above  on  Col  2:2;  Bjerkelund,  Parakalo , 
188:  “Paul  uses  7rapa/caXo>  (I  entreat,  request) 
when  the  question  of  authority  must  not  present  a 
problem  and  the  Apostle  can  deal  with  the  members 
of  the  community  as  his  brothers  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  want  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  apos¬ 
tle.  Therefore,  this  entreaty  indicates  that  Paul  has 
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explained  by  the  name  “Paul.”  Attached  to  this  is  the 
designation  7rpe<70VT7}s.  This  Greek  noun  could  be  taken 
to  mean  “ambassador”  and  then  would  be  an  expression 
of  the  authority  granted  to  Paul.  In  order  tojustify  this 
translation  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  conjecture 
TrpeafievTTjSj 16  for  TpeaPvTrjs  is  also  used  occasionally 
for  envoys  and  ambassadors. 1 7  If  one  takes  the  term  as 
referring  to  the  Apostle’s  office,  then  Paul  would  be 
underlining  the  fact  that  he  speaks  as  an  ambassador  of 
Christ18  (cf.  2  Cor  5:20). 19  The  Apostle,  however,  had 
just  given  express  assurance  that  he  would  waive  the 
“authority”  (irappijaia)  he  had  to  give  commands. 
Therefore,  in  saying  that  he  is  a  TrpetT^VTrjs,  Paul  is 
alluding  to  his  age. 20  Paul  is  not  employing  his  apostolic 
authority  here;  he  is  speaking  to  Philemon  as  an  elderly 
man.21  Moreover,  as  “a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus”  (Sce¬ 
ptics  XpieroD  *Irj<rov  cf.  v  1)  he  shares  in  the  weakness 
and  humiliation  of  Christ,  for  whose  sake  he  is  now22 
suffering.  If  Paul  calls  attention  to  his  age  and  his  im¬ 


prisonment,  he  can  expect  that  Philemon  will  pay  due 
respect  to  his  words. 

■  10  Once  more  Paul  uses  the  verb  “I  beseech”  (ivapa- 
KaXco  cf.  v  9)  and  now  also  brings  up  the  object  of  his 
request.  His  intercession  is  for23  his  child  whom  he  has 
begotten  in  prison.24  Only  after  the  Apostle  has  affirmed 
the  close  ties  that  join  him  to  Onesimus,  does  he  mention 
Onesimus’  name.25  Onesimus  had  been  the  slave  of  a 
Christian  master,  but  was  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  After  his  escape,  when  he  had  come 
to  Paul  and  had  stayed  with  him,  he  had  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Paul  states  this  fact  before  mentioning  Onesimus’ 
name,  a  name  that  surely  would  have  conjured  up  bad 
memories  in  Philemon’s  mind.26  Now,  however,  he  can 
no  longer  bear  ill-will  toward  Onesimus  if  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  him  as  his  “child”  ( Ttuvov ).  Paul  occasionally 
describes  himself  as  the  father  of  the  entire  community 
because  he  has  begotten  them  in  Christ  Jesus  (cf.  1  Cor 
4:15;  Gal  4:19)  and  says  that  Timothy  is  his  “beloved  and 


a  certain  confidence  in  the  community  addressed.” 

1 3  This  is  the  view  of  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. :  “trust¬ 
ing  in  the  love  of  Philemon  mentioned  in  7.” 

14  Cf.  Wickert,  “Philemon brief,”  236  n.  16:  “The 
common  love  urges  that  the  request  be  made.” 

15  The  Greek  phrase  rotoOros  cov  means  “Since  that  is 
what  I  am.”  On  the  Greek  particle  d)S,  cf.  Bauer, 
s.v.:  “d)S  introduces  the  characteristic  quality  of  a 
pers.,  thing,  or  action,  etc.,  referred  to  in  the  con¬ 
text.”  Bauer,  on  tolovtos,  says  that  it  is  followed  by 

in  the  meaning  of  “in  my  character  as.”  Cf.  e.g., 

1  Cor  3:10:  “like  a  skilled  master  builder”  (d>s  <xo4>6s 

apXLTtKTiijv) . 

16  Lightfoot,  Haupt,  ad  loc. 

17  Cf.  2  Macc  1 1 : 34;  LXX  2  Chr  32:31  (B);  1  Macc 
14:22;  1 5: 17  (N).  Cf.  also  Gunther  Bornkamm, 
TDNT 6,  683  n.  2. 

18  Cf.  also  Eph  6:20:  “for  which  (scil.  the  Gospel)  I  am 
an  ambassador  in  chains”  (virkp  ov  Trpe<r(3ev(i)  kv 
dXucct);  Ign.Sm.  11:2:  “an  ambassador  of  God” 

0 9eOTrpe<jpevrr}s )  [Trans.]. 

1 9  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Haupt,  Lohmeyer,  Moule,  ad  loc. ; 
further  Wickert,  “Philemonbrief,”  235;  Kiimmel, 
Introduction ,  246. 

20  Ps.-Hippocrates  in  7 repl  tft5op6.5(i>v  (quoted  by 
Philo,  De  opif.  mundi  105)  uses  TTpeafSOT-qs  to  describe 
the  sixth  of  the  seven  ages  through  which  men  pass. 
This  sixth  age  occurs  between  the  age  of  “mature 
man”  {hvrjp)  and  “old  man”  (ykpuiv),  that  is,  49 

to  56  years  of  age.  According  to  Hippocrates,  Apho- 
rismi  3.30f,  TTpea^Orr}^  denotes  the  final  stage  in  the 
span  of  a  man’s  lifetime.  Cf.  Franz  Boll,  “Die  Le- 


bensalter,”  Neue  Jahrbikher  jilt  das  Klassische  Altertum 
31  (1913):  89-145,  especially  pp.  114-18.  One  can¬ 
not  infer  the  exact  age  of  Paul  from  this  passage.  Cf. 
Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. 

21  Vincent,  Dibelius-Greeven,  Friedrich,  ad  loc.,  ex¬ 
plain  this  passage  in  much  the  same  way.  Cf.  further 
Bornkamm,  TDNT 6,  683. 

22  Instead  of  vvvi  (now)  manuscripts  A  pc  have  the 
less  emphatic  vvv  (now). 

23  In  this  context,  the  Greek  preposition  7rept  does  not 
mean  “about,  with  reference  to,”  but  “for,  on  be¬ 
half  of.”  Cf.  1  Cor  1 6 : 1 2 ;  2  Cor  1 2 : 8 ;  2  Thess  2 : 1  and 
consult  Greeven,  “Priifung  der  Thesen  von  J.  Knox 
zum  Philemonbrief,”  col.  374.  Paul  does  not  want 

to  make  a  request  about  Onesimus  (this  is  the  view 
of  Knox,  Philemon ,  23f,  n.  8);  he  is  interceding  on  his 
behalf.  Cf.  Bjerkelund,  Parakalo ,  120f,  210  n.  4. 

24  After  #y(whom)  manuscripts  A  69  al  syh  add  the 
Greek  personal  pronoun  kyca  (I).  Manuscripts  C  $ 
pi  sy  expand  kv  rots  dtapo'is  (in  bonds)  by  adding 
pov  (my).  “The  shorter  reading  carries  more 
weight!”  (Lectio  brevior  potior!) 

25  The  name  “Onesimus”  {’Ovrjaipos)  is  frequently 
found  as  the  name  of  a  slave.  Cf.  Lightfoot,  308f; 
Bauer,  s.v. 

26  Cf.  Theodoret,  ad  loc.:  “then  after  these  words  of 
praise  he  gives  the  name”  (cfra  ptra.  rd  kyxu >pia 
to  ovopa  rkdeiKtv)  [Trans.]. 
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faithful  child  in  the  Lord”  (rticvov  Ay  air  7)t6v  Kai  7Tt- 
ardv  tv  KVpico  1  Cor  4:17).  The  image  of  father  and 
child  is  sometimes  employed  in  Rabbinic  Judaism  to 
describe  the  relationship  that  obtains  between  a  teacher 
and  the  student  whom  he  has  instructed  in  the  Torah.27 
In  the  mystery  religions  the  mystagogue  is  considered  the 
father  of  the  initiate  who  remains  bound  to  him.28  Paul 
uses  a  similar  mode  of  expression.29  For  the  Apostle 
calls  Onesimus  his  “child”  ( TtKVOV )  not  only  because 
he,  like  a  father,  is  interceding  for  the  slave  (v  19), 30  but 
also  because  he  has  begotten  him,  that  is,  he  has  con¬ 


verted  him  to  faith  in  Christ.  Paul’s  child,  therefore,  is  the 
brother  of  Philemon  (v  1 6),  who  also  was  led  to  faith  in 
Christ  by  Paul  (v  19). 31 

■  11  Earlier  Onesimus  might  have  been  a  useless  slave 
to  his  master. 32  Now  he  has  become  quite  a  different 
person33  who  is  really  useful  to  the  Apostle  and  also  to 
Philemon.34  The  words  a xpyo"rov/ tvxpyo"rov3S  (use¬ 
less/useful),  which  describe  this  change  of  circumstances, 
allude  to  the  word  Xpurris  (Christ),  for  Xpiards 
(Christ)  in  Hellenistic  Greek  would  be  pronounced  ex¬ 
actly  like  XPyGTbs  (useful).36  This  transformation  has 


27  Cf.  b.  Sank.  99b:  “He  who  teaches  Torah  to  his 
neighbour’s  son  is  regarded  by  Scripture  as  though 
he  had  fashioned  him"  [trans.  Epstein].  Cf.  Biller- 
beck  3,  p.  340f,  where  additional  Rabbinic  examples 
will  be  found.  Cf.  also  Friedrich  Biichsel,  TDNT  1, 
665f. 

28  Cf.  Apuleius,  Metamorph ,  11,25:  “When  I  had  ended 
my  oration  to  the  great  goddess  ( scil .  Isis),  I  went  to 
embrace  the  great  priest  Mithras,  now  my  spiritual 
father”  (Ad  istum  modum  deprecato  summo  nu- 
mine  [scil.  Isis]  complexus  Mithram  sacerdotem  et 
meum  iam  parentem).  Cf.  further  the  evidence  col¬ 
lected  by  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.'.  IG  14.1084.5f; 
CIL  3.882;  6.2278.  The  initiate  is  taken  to  be  a  child 
who  has  received  initiation  into  the  mysteries  at  the 
hands  of  the  father.  Cf.  Reitzenstein,  Mysterienreli- 
gionent  40f. 

29  Cf.  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc. 

30  This  is  the  opinion  of  Deissmann,  LAE ,  335f. 

31  Although  'Ovrjcnpov,  tov  irore  <joi  kt\  (Onesimus, 
who  was  formerly  useless  to  you,  etc.)  is  in  apposi¬ 
tion  to  irepi  tov  kpov  t€kvov  (for  my  child)  and 
should  be  in  the  genitive  case,  it  is  in  the  accusative. 
The  accusative  case  here  is  explicable  as  attraction 
to  the  relative  sentence  5v  kykvvTja a  kt\  (whom  I 
have  begotten,  etc.).  Cf.  Moule,  ad  loc. 

32  Phrygian  slaves  were  generally  considered  useless. 
The  evidence  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot,  310  n.  2. 

33  The  Kai  (and)  that  occurs  before  aoi  (to  you)  is 
omitted  by  manuscripts  ACSD  pm  it  syh,  but  is 
adequately  attested  to  by  manuscripts  b$  *  G  33  al  vg 
syp.  [Trans,  note:  This  Kai  is  omitted  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  verse  for  stylistic  reasons.] 

34  'Oirqaipov  (Onesimus)  is  modified  by  an  apposi- 
tional  phrase  which  begins  with  the  definite  article: 
tov  irore  croi  axpWT0J'  KT X  (who  was  formerly 
useless  to  you,  etc.).  On  this  point  of  grammar  cf. 
Radermacher,  Grammatikt  116:  “An  attribute  or 
an  apposition  that  follows  the  word  modified  is 
more  closely  joined  to  it  by  the  definite  article  even 
though  the  article  itself  is  not  necessarily  demanded 
by  the  rules  of  grammar.” 


35  Cf.  Plato,  Republic  41 1  A:  “is  made  useful  instead 

of  useless  .  .  .”  (xpy<npov  e£  6.xPVaTOV  •  •  ■  enot- 
i)aev).  A  similar  play  on  words  is  also  found  in  Rab¬ 
binic  tradition:  “It  can  be  compared  to  a  man  who 
was  about  to  purchase  a  slave  and  who  said  to  the 
owner:  ‘This  slave  whom  thou  offerest  me  for  sale — 
does  he  belong  to  the  class  of  the  mischievous 
(I’DnsipKp  which  in  Greek  is  KaKT)  atpeats),  or  to 
the  well-behaved  (1’D’in^p  which  in  Greek  isxaXi) 
a'ipea is)?’  Said  he  to  him:  ‘He  belongs  to  the  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  as  such  do  I  sell  him  to  thee !"  ( Midr . 
Exod  43  [99c]  in  the  Freedman  trans.).  Cf.  Biller- 
beck  3,  p.  668.  Many  instances  of  the  contrast  a XPV~ 
<ttos / tftxpyvTOS  (useless/useful)  are  found  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas:  Vis.  3.6.1 :  .  .  they  are  not 

useful  for  the  building.”  ( ovk  ticriv  €VXPVaT0L  °^“ 

Kodoprjv);  Vis.  3.6.2:  “they  are  useless”  ( axPV ffT0L 
el<nv);  Vis .  3.6.7:  “when  you  were  rich,  you  were 
useless,  but  now  you  are  useful  ...  Be  useful  to  God" 
(or€  tn XoVTHSf  aXPVVTOS  fjs,  VVV  dl  €^XPVaT0S  H 

.  .  .  e^xPV<7T0L  yiveade  to)  0€(J>);  Mand.  5.1.6:  “long 
suffering  ...  is  useful  to  the  Lord  ...  ill  temper  .  .  . 
is  useless"  (tj  paKpodvpia  .  .  .  e&xP7?0"™*  TV 
KVpia)  .  .  .  }}  5^  •  •  •  axpyOTOS  €<ttlv). 

[Fir.  3.6.2  and  Mand.  5.1.6  are  rendered  by  Trans.]. 

36  Cf.  Justin,  Apol.  1.4.1 :  “from  the  name  we  are  ac¬ 
cused  of,  we  are  most  excellent  people”  (ex  tov  xar- 
rjyopovpevov  ripcov  ovbpaTos  xPV<TT^TaT0L  V7rdp- 
Xoptv)\  1.4.5:  “For  we  are  accused  of  being 
Christians,  and  to  hate  what  is  excellent  [Chrestian] 
is  unjust”  (XpKTTtavoi  yap  elvai  KaTijyopovpeda' 
t6  SI  xpyvT&v  ptaelaBai  ov  SUaiov  trans.  from 
ANF  1,  163-64).  Cf.  also  Athenagoras,  Supplicatio 
pro  Christianis  2;  Tertullian,  Apol.  3.5:  “But  Chris¬ 
tian,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  concerned, 
is  derived  from  anointing.  Yes,  and  even  when  it  is 
wrongly  pronounced  by  you  ‘Chrestianus’  [for  you 
do  not  even  know  accurately  the  name  you  hate], 

it  comes  from  sweetness  and  benignity"  (“Christia- 
nus”  vero,  quantum  interpretatio  est,  de  unctione 
[scil.  xptcis]  deducitur.  Sed  et  cum  perperam 
“Chrestianus"  pronun tiatur  a  vobis — nam  nec  no- 
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been  accomplished  by  Onesimus’  conversion  to  Christ 
as  the  Lord,  The  past  has  now  been  cancelled  out.  Only 
the  present,  which  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  Onesi¬ 
mus  belongs  to  Christ,  is  valid.37  Also  Philemon  can 
corroborate  this  transformation,  for  Onesimus  was  once 
“useless”38  to  him,  but  now  he  will  be  “useful.”  It  is  true 
that  Paul  can  only  cite  himself  as  witness  to  this  trans¬ 
formation.  Nevertheless,  he  puts:  useful  “to  you”  (not) 
before  “to  me”  (e/zot).  For  Philemon  will  have  to  satisfy 
himself  that  Onesimus  has  become  a  different  person. 

■  12  The  Apostle  is  sending39  Onesimus  back  to  his 


master.40  In  doing  this,  he  is  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  law.41  Paul,  though,  is  sending  Onesimus  to  Phi¬ 
lemon  with  the  express  assurance  that  this  slave42  means 
as  much  to  him  as  his  own  heart.43  When  Onesimus 
returns  to  his  master,  it  is  as  if  the  Apostle  himself  had 
come  to  him.44  How  then  could  he  withhold  from  the 
slave  what  he  owes  the  aging  and  suffering  Paul?45 
■  13  In  a  few  words  Paul  now  tells  what  had  transpired 
before  he  wrote  his  letter  and  sent  Onesimus  back.  Paul 
would  have  liked46  to  keep47  him  with  him.  For  Onesi¬ 
mus  has  rendered  faithful  service  to  him  and  could  even 


minis  certa  est  notitia  penes  vos — ,  de  suavitate  vel 
benignitate  [scil.  xPVGtottjs]  compositum  est  [trans. 
from  ANF  3,  20]). 

37  On  the  contrast  “formerly — now”  in  primitive 
Christian  preaching  and  teaching,  cf.  p.  62  above 
on  Col  1 :21f. 

38  Epictetus  Diss.  1.19.19  mentions  a  cobbler,  the  slave 
of  Epaphroditus,  “whom  he  sold  because  he  was 
useless”  (5y  8ia  to  axPVaTOV  etvai  kTT&XTjcrtp) . 

39  The  Greek  verb  apkirtpipa  is  an  epistolary  aorist  and 
is  rendered  “I  am  sending  back.”  Cf.  p.  171,  n.  7 
above  on  Col  4:8.  d.vki rcpipa  does  not  mean  that 
Paul  is  sending  him  up  to  a  higher  authority  as  one 
would  send  somebody  up  to  the  duly  constituted 
law  court  where  his  case  could  be  decided.  Thus 
Knox,  Philemon ,  ch.  1,  holds  that  Paul  wanted  to 
retain  Onesimus,  but  sends  him  to  Archippus  via 
Philemon.  As  his  master,  Archippus  will  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  matter.  The  verb  apairkpircip , 
however,  clearly  has  the  meaning  here  of  “to  send 
back.”  Cf.  Lk  23:7,  11,15;  Acts  25:21. 

40  The  manuscript  tradition  has  no  uniform  reading 
for  this  verse.  After  ooi  (to  you)  manuscripts  D  *  it 
vgo)  sypadd  ov  8k  (you).  Instead  of  ooi  (to  you)  manu¬ 
scripts  P  $  G  pi  vgoodd  read  oif  8k  (you).  At  the  end 
of  the  verse  manuscripts  C  $  D  (69  al)  pi  lat  sy  have 
irpooXaftov  (welcome).  “This  reading  clearly  has 
its  source  in  the  desire  to  find  the  object  of  the  re¬ 
quest  expressly  mentioned  earlier  than  it  is  actually 
given,  i.e.  in  vs.  17”  (Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.). 

41  For  the  corresponding  Jewish  legal  prescriptions  cf. 
Billerbeck  3,  pp.  668-70.  On  this  question  cf.  p.  187 
above. 

42  The  construction  8v — ai)T6p  (whom)  could  be  taken 
as  a  Semitism.  Cf.  Mk  7:25:  yvvh  .  .  .  ?}s  *txev  T& 
dvy&Tpiop  a{jT7}$  (a  woman  .  .  .  whose  little  daugh¬ 
ter  of  hers  had)  [Tran9.].  For  in  a  Hebrew  sentence 
a  personal  pronoun  or  suffix  always  follows  the  rela¬ 
tive  (that,  which,  who).  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  aitrSy  (him)  is  placed  here  to  pick  up  again 

the  relative  pronoun  before  the  sentence  continues: 
when  I  send  him,  I  am  thereby  sending  my  very 


heart.  Cf.  Moule,  ad  loc. 

43  The  meaning  of  ra  cnrXayxva-  as  “child”  is  out  of 
the  question  in  this  context.  On  Philo,  Jos.  25,  which 
is  occasionally  (but  without  justification)  adduced 
to  corroborate  such  meaning,  cf.  Helmut  Koster, 
TWNT1 1  553.  Earlier  in  the  text,  Onesimus  was 
already  called  the  “child,  whom  I  have  begotten 

in  prison”  ( rkKVov  ov  kykppijoa  kp  rots  8eopoTs  v 

10). 

44  Cf.  Koster,  TWNT1,  555. 

45  On  this  intercession  which  Paul  makes  for  Onesimus, 
cf.  the  letter  of  recommendation  P.Osl.  55  (second- 
third  century  A.D.):  “Diogenes  to  Pythagoras  his 
brother,  greetings.  Know  that  Theon  the  Admir¬ 
able,  who  is  delivering  my  writings  to  you,  stayed 

at  my  house.  He  regards  me  as  his  brother.  There¬ 
fore,  you  will  be  well  advised,  brother,  to  receive 
him  as  you  would  me”  (Aioykpys  TLvdayopq.  tQ 
ap8c\<t>£>  T<r0t  Oeoji'a  top  wapado^op  top 

apadidSpTa  ooi  raura  pov  t ay pappaT a oUciop pov 
&PTa  Kai  o'xeo't p  a5eX<£t ktjp  exoPTa  tt pos  pc.  KaXcos 

OVP  TTOITJOHS,  6.8e\(f>kf  TOVTOP  VTTOdei^apCPOS  d)S  0.P 
kpk)  [Trans.].  Cf.  Bjerkelund,  Parakaloi  1 21  f. 

46  The  verb  “I  would  have  liked”  {kftovXopTjp)  ex¬ 
presses  an  attainable  wish.  Paul,  however,  foregoes 
its  realization:  I  “would  have  liked,  but  I  do  not, 
or  did  not,  do  it”  (Blass-Debrunner,  par.  359,  2). 

47  It  is  true  that  “to  retain,  to  keep”  (xarexetI/)  al50 
occurs  as  a  technical  term  in  the  context  of  the  sacral 
rights  and  duties  of  asylum  where  kotoxv  means 
that  the  deity  has  sequestered  the  one  entering.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  “there  is  no  doubt  that  IIpos  kpavTOP 
kotcxcip  in  the  context  of  Paul’s  letter  can  only 
mean  ‘to  retain  with  me’  ”  (Lienhard  Delekat,  Kat- 
ochey  Hierodulie  und  Adoptionsjreilassung.  Miinchener 
Beitrage  zur  Papyrusforschung  und  Rechtsge- 
schichte  47  [Miinchen:  1964],  7f). 
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continue  to  give  it  in  place  of  Philemon,48  who  doubtless 
would  also  gladly  aid  the  Apostle.  Paul,  as  an  apostle, 
could  have  the  right  to  claim49  this  service  and  is  in  great 
need  of  it,  especially  in  the  imprisonment  which  he  must 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 50  Nevertheless,  he  does 
not  want,  under  any  circumstances,  to  encroach  upon  the 
decision  which  only  Philemon,  as  the  slave’s  rightful 
master,  can  make. 

■  14  The  Apostle  will  do  nothing  without  his  consent.51 
For  Philemon  should  not  feel  that  he  is  forced  to  do  this 
good  deed,  but  should  be  free  to  decide  for  himself  that  he 
wants  to  do  it.  In  speaking  here  of  “your  good  deed” 

(to  aya66v  gov),  Paul  again  selects  a  quite  general  ex¬ 
pression  which  does  not  restrict  the  letter’s  recipient 
to  the  fulfillment  of  a  precise  instruction.  Rather  he  is 


encouraged  to  let  love  do  its  work,  for  love  is  resourceful 
enough  to  find  the  right  way  in  accomplishing  the  good.52 
This,  however,  cannot  happen  if  Philemon  is  compelled 
to  act  against  his  own  will.  Love  can  only  express  itself 
concretely  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  that  is  freely  arrived 
at.53  Therefore,  even  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Paul 
might  be  intruding  into  a  decision  that  can  only  be 
Philemon’s  must  be  avoided. S4 

■  15  In  reviewing  Onesimus’  flight,  Paul  chooses  his 
words  very  carefully  and  wonders  whether  perhaps55  the 
reason  why  Onesimus  was  separated  from  Philemon  for 
a  while56  was  that  he  should  now  receive  him  back  for¬ 
ever.  The  passive  verb  “he  was  separated  from”  (ex^~ 
piaOrj)  plainly  intimates  that  God’s  hidden  purpose  may 
have  been  behind  this  incident  which  has  caused  Phile- 


48  The  Greek  phrase  vi rep  aov  means  “to  be  your 
representative.”  In  ancient  papyrus  letters  vi rip 
ai/TOV  occurs  frequently;  a  scribe,  writing  for  an  il¬ 
literate  person,  employs  this  phrase  to  indicate  that 
he  is  representing  him.  Cf.  Deissmann,  LAE ,  335 
n.  4. 

49  Cf.  Acts  13:5:  “And  they  had  John  to  assist  them” 
(et \ov  Si  Kai  *l<aavvr)v  vT7)ptTi)v).  In  Phil  2:25 
Paul  calls  Epaphroditus,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Philippian  community  and  is  staying  with  him, 
“your  messenger  and  minister  to  my  need”  (vpwv 
Si  aToaroXov  Kai  XtiTovpyov  tt)s  xpetas  pov). 

He  had  even  placed  his  life  in  jeopardy  “to  complete 
your  service  to  me”  (tva  aval? Xrjpuoj)  to  vpujv 
variprjpa  rijs  irpos  pt  XtiTovpyias  Phil  2:30.). 

50  Cf.  above  on  v  1  and  Ign.  TV.  12:2:  “My  bonds  ex¬ 
hort  you,  which  I  carry  about  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ”  (TrapaxaXei  vpas  ra  Staph,  pov ,  &  ivtxa 
'I? }aov  Xpurrov  Ttpupipu) . 

51  Cf.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  TDNT 1, 717;  Bauer,  s.v. 

On  this  meaning  of  the  word  yvwpi),  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  attested  in  the  papyri  (cf.  Preisigke  Wort .  1, 
col.  301),  cf.,  e.g.,  P.Oxy .  10.1280.4—6:  “I  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  I  have  of  my  own  free  consent  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  you”  ( SpoXoyC)  ixovoLqi  Kai  abOai ptTtp 
yvu )pj)  awTtffiadai  pt  Tpds  ai)  [Trans.]. 

52  Cf.  v  6:  “in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  good  that  is 

in  us  for  the  glory  of  Christ”  (iv  iriyvkoti  Tavrds 
hyadov  tov  kv  ifplv  tis  Xpiardv).  The  phrase  “the 
good  [deed]  which  is  yours”  ( rd  hyaBbv  aov)  ran 
be  explained  grammatically :  the  definite  article 
turns  the  adjective  into  a  substantive.  Cf.  Blass— 
Debrunner,  par.  263  and  Moulton— Turner,  13;  also 
see  v  9  “that  which  is  fitting1  *  ( r<J  htnjKOv). 

53  On  the  contrast  “not  from  compulsion — but  from 
one’s  own  free  will”  (pi)  on  Kara  hvhyKijv — AXXd 
•card,  ixobavov)  cf.  Thucydides  8.27.3:  “of  free  will 


or  through  absolute  necessity”  (koB'  (KOVaiav  [scil. 
yva3pr)v]yT)  Taw  yt  avay kjj);  cf.  further  1  Pt  5:2: 
“not  by  constraint  but  willingly”  (pi)  avayxaaT&s 
aXXa  iKovoiws).  The  adjective  “willing,  voluntary” 
(ixovaics)  occurs  only  here  in  the  Pauline  corpus. 

On  “from  one’s  own  free  will”  (fcara  ixobaiov)  cf. 
LXX  Num  15:3:  “free-will  [offering]”  (Kad*  txob- 
atov);  Heb  10:26:  “deliberately”  (exoiiffuus);  P.Oxy. 
12.1426.14:  “of  free  will”  (ixovaig.  yvo) pjj);  P.Lips. 
1.26.5f:  “We  acknowledge  that  we  have  divided 
among  [ou]rselves  of  our  [own]  free  will  and 
[ch]oice;  we  will  not  [go]  back  on  our  decision” 
(dpoXoyovptv  \ixo]vaig  Kai  a[b]daiptT<j)  Kai  apt- 
[ Ta]vo7)TU)  yvujpj)  Sij}[p]r)aQat  t pbs  [ejaurous 
[trans.]).  On  P.Oxy.  10.1280.4f  cf.  n.  51  above. 

54  For  this  reason  the  Greek  particle  ws  (as  if)  is  placed 
before  Kara  avay Kr\v  (from  compulsion)  here.  Cf. 
Pliny  the  Younger  Epist.  9.21 :  “I  am  afraid  ...  I 
should  seem  rather  to  compel,  than  request  you” 
(Vereor,  ne  videar  non  rogare  sed  cogere).  Cf.  p.196, 
n.  2  above. 

55  The  Greek  adverb  Ta\a  has  the  meaning  of  “per¬ 
haps.”  Cf.  Xenophon,  Anab.  5.2.17;  Rom  5:7,  and 
Bauer,  s.v. 

56  On  the  Greek  phrase  Tpds  &pav,  which  means  “for 
a  while,  for  a  moment,”  cf.  Gal  2:5:  “to  them  we 
did  not  yield  in  submission  even  for  a  moment”  (ols 
obSi  Tpds  &pav  tl^aptv  tj}  OroTayjj).  Cf.  further 
2  Cor  7:8  and  Bauer,  s.v. 

57  The  Greek  verb  hTt\tiv  is  the  technical  term  for 
receiving  a  sum  in  full  and  giving  a  receipt  for  it. 

Cf.  Phil.  4:18:  “I  have  received  full  payment,  and 
more”  (Attcx^  ^  Thvra  Kai  Ttpiaatbo)).  Further 
examples  may  be  found  in  Deissman,  LAE ,  110—12; 
Bauer,  s.v. 

58  Consequently,  the  word  “forever”  (alAtviov)  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  “for  a  while”  (Tpds  &pav).  The 
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mon  so  much  annoyance.  For  now  he  will  receive  him 
back57  so  that  he  will  no  longer  be  separated  from  him. 
The  separation  had  lasted  for  only  a  short  time;  the  new 
relationship  will  endure  forever. 58 
■  16  Philemon  and  Onesimus  are  now  related  to  one 
another  as  brothers  in  Christ.  Therefore,  Onesimus  will 
be  far  more  than  a  slave  to  his  master.59  The  Apostle  calls 
him  “a  beloved  brother”  (d5eX0op  Ayai rrjrdv).  This 
brotherhood  will  now  characterize  his  relationship  to  his 
Christian  master.60  In  saying  this,  Paul  is  not  speaking 
in  a  Stoic  sense  about  the  equality  of  all  men,  who  come 
from  the  same  seed  and  breathe  the  same  air.61  Rather  he 
is  describing  the  new  relationship  of  community  that  is 
grounded  in  union  with  Christ.  Although  Onesimus 
“in  the  flesh”  (ev  (rapid)  is,  as  a  slave,  the  property  of 
his  master,  this  earthly  relationship  is  now  surpassed  by 
the  union  “in  the  Lord”  {ev  KVp'uo).62  There  is  no  doubt 
that  earthly  freedom  is  a  great  good.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  last  analysis  it  is  of  no  significance  to  the  Christian 
whether  he  is  slave  or  free.  The  only  thing  that  matters  is 
this:  to  have  accepted  God’s  call  and  to  follow  him 
(1  Cor  7:21-24).  The  master  of  a  slave  also  must  be 
obedient  to  this  call,  for  he,  too,  is  subject  to  the  com¬ 


mand  of  the  Kyrios.  In  this  way,  the  relationship  of 
master  and  slave  has  undergone  a  fundamental  change. 
Although  it  might  seem  natural  that  Philemon  grant 
Onesimus  his  freedom,63  the  Apostle  can  leave  it  to 
Philemon  how  he  wants  to  decide.  Under  all  circum¬ 
stances  Philemon  is  bound  to  the  commandment  of  love 
which  makes  its  renovating  power  effective  in  any  case, 
since  the  slave  who  returns  home  is  now  a  brother. 

■  17  Only  at  this  point64  does  Paul  make  his  request  that 
Philemon  receive  Onesimus  as  he  would  welcome  the 
Apostle.  Paul  bases  his  request  on  the  fact  that  a  close  tie 
exists  between  him  and  Philemon  and  that  he  has  the 
Apostle  as  his  “partner”  (KOivuvds) .  The  Greek  word 
KOiVQJVOi  means  partners  who  share  common  interests  or 
who  as  comrades  are  engaged  in  the  same  endeavors. 6S 
When  Paul  calls  himself  a  “partner,”  he  is  referring 
neither  to  business  transactions  nor  simply  to  the  ties  of 
friendship.  Their  “fellowship”  (KOivuvia)  is  grounded 
in  their  belonging  to  one  Lord.  This  deeply  binding  re¬ 
lationship  draws  them  together  into  common  activities, 


□  (Deut  1 5 : 1 7)  is  the  slave  for  life.  Nevertheless, 

the  meaning  is  certainly  not  that  Onesimus  should 
be  a  “slave  for  life”  {oUtTrjs  tis  top  aicova)  [cf.  Her¬ 
mann  Sasse,  TDNT 1, 209].  Rather,  “forever”  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  relationship  of  the  master  to  his 
slave,  a  relationship  that  is  grounded  in  Christ  and 
not  to  be  severed  again.  Now  Onesimus  is  no  longer 
the  “  ‘property’  (res)  of  his  master”  “which  he  was 
according  to  Roman  law”  (Merk,  Handeln ,  227). 

59  On  the  phrase  “no  longer  as  a  slave,  but  as  one  who 
is  much  more  than  a  slave”  (ou/ceri  cos  6ouXov  dXXa 
viclp  bovXov),  cf.  von  Soden,  ad  loc .:  the  particle 

“  ‘as’  (ojs)  expresses  the  subjective  evaluation  of  the 
relationship  without  calling  its  objective  form  into 
question  .  .  .  therefore  the  line  of  thought  found  in  1 
Cor  7:20-24  is  not  exceeded.” 

60  The  Greek  adverb  ^idXttrra,  which  is  superlative 

in  form,  is  used  here  as  an  elative  in  the  meaning  of 
“especially.”  Therefore,  the  comparison  can  be 
heightened  by  “how  much  more”  p,aXXov) 

which  follows. 

61  Cf.  Seneca,  Epist.  47.10:  “Kindly  remember  that 
he  whom  you  call  your  slave  sprang  from  the  same 
stock,  is  smiled  upon  by  the  same  skies,  and  on  equal 
terms  with  yourself  breathes,  lives  and  dies.  It  is  just 
as  possible  for  you  to  see  in  him  a  free-born  man  as 
for  him  to  see  in  you  a  slave”  (Vis  tu  cogitare  istum, 


quern  servum  tuum  vocas,  ex  eisdem  seminibus  or- 
tum  eodem  frui  caelo,  aeque  spirare,  aeque  vivere, 
aeque  mori.  Tam  tu  ilium  videre  ingenuum  potes 
quam  ille  te  servum). 

62  The  expression  tv  crapKi  Kal  tv  KVpico,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.  means  “as  a 
man  and  as  a  Christian,”  occurs  only  here  in  Paul. 
Cf.  Conzelmann,  Outline ,  174. 

63  The  view  that  all  men  have  equal  rights  was  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  mystery  religions.  Consequently,  a  slave 
who  had  undergone  the  same  initiation  rites  as  his 
master,  was  no  longer  considered  a  slave,  but  stood 
alongside  his  former  master  as  a  free  man.  Cf.  Phil¬ 
ipp  Seidensticker,  Lebendiges  Opjer.  NTAbh  20,  1-3 
(Munster  in.  W. :  1 954),  1 5  n.  33. 

64  The  Greek  connective  ovv  (now  then,  therefore) 
is  the  second  word  in  this  verse.  Cf.  Bl-Debr  par 
451 ,  1 :  “After  Parenthetical  remarks  ovv  indicates 
a  return  to  the  main  theme.” 

65  Cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  loc. :  “Those  are  koivoovol,  who  have 
common  interests,  common  feelings,  common 
work.”  Cf.  e.g.,  PSI  4.306.3:  “to  have  received  [.  .  .] 
as  an  equal  partner”  ( icpo(JtiXr)<l>tvai  r[.  .  .]orjv 
KOivoivdv  i(  tcrov );  P.Amh.  2.92. 18f:  “I  will  have 
neither  a  p[a]rtner  nor  a  servant”  ( ovx  bk  k[o]i- 
vcovdv  ovbt  p.L<rdiov);  2.100.4:  “he  took  Cornelius 

as  his  partner”  {irpoatXaptro  t6v  K opvijXiov  kol - 
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in  faith  and  love.66  On  the  basis  of  this  bond,  Paul  makes 
his  request  in  which  he  not  only  intercedes  for  Onesi- 
mus,67  but  even  identifies  himself  with  him.60  All  the 
love  that  Philemon  will  give  to  Onesimus  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  love  that  he  had  given  to  the  Apostle  himself. 

■  18  Of  course,  damages  must  be  repaired  or  compen¬ 
sated  for.  If  Onesimus  has  wronged  his  master  or  owes 
him  anything,  the  Apostle  will  stand  good  for  him.  When 
Paul  says  this,  he  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
slave,  in  running  away,  had  pilfered  something  from  his 
master.  For  he  had  already  caused  injury  to  Philemon’s 
property  solely  by  running  away,  even  if  he  did  not  steal 
anything.  Philemon  is  asked  to  put  the  cost  of  the  dam¬ 
ages  that  resulted  from  Onesimus’  flight,  on  the  Apostle’s 
bill.69  Earlier,  in  employing  the  term  “partner,”  Paul 


had  used  a  word  with  juridical  meaning.  Now  he  once 
again  makes  use  of  a  word  that  describes  legal  obligations. 
He  requests  that  Philemon  let  the  outstanding  damages 
be  charged  to  his  account.70  Philemon  will  realize  that 
the  Apostle  has  no  earthly  riches  at  his  disposal  and  will 
consequently  understand  what  he  means  when  he  de¬ 
clares  that  he  is  prepared  to  stand  good  for  the  damages. 

■  19  Writing  in  his  own  hand71  Paul  gives  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  will  make  compensation  for  the  damages. 72 
In  effect,  he  is  giving  a  promissory  note  which  is  inserted 
in  a  parenthesis  (v  19a)  within  the  context.  This  promis¬ 
sory  note  obligates  him  to  make  the  compensation  which 
may  be  required. 73  Verse  1 9b  picks  up  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  in  v  1 8 :  if  the  discussion  is  going  to  center  around 
debts,  then  Paul  can  make  a  contra-account74  and  re- 


vu )v6v)  [papyri  rendered  by  the  Trans.].  Further 
examples  may  be  found  in  Bauer,  s.v. 

66  Cf.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ad  loc. :  “on  account  of 
a  common  faith”  (ob  communem  fidem) ;  cf.  further 
Friedrich  Hauck,  TDNT  3,  807. 

67  On  this  point  cf.  the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to 
Sabinianus  cited  above  p.  196,  n.  2. 

68  Cf.  Friedrich,  ad  loc.  On  the  phrase  “him  as  me”  (au- 
tov  cos  €/i€),  cf.  P.Osl.  55  (see  p.  201,  n.  45  above) : 
“Therefore,  you  will  be  well  advised,  brother,  to 
receive  him  as  you  would  me”  (KaXoos  ovv  TTOiijaeis, 
a5eX0e,  rouro^  vtt obe^apevos  d>s  av  kpt),  and  con¬ 
sult  Bjerkelund,  Parakalo ,  p.  52. 

69  The  oldest  manuscripts  read  the  irregular  form 
kWoya  (as  if  the  verb  were  eXXoydy)  instead  of 
eXXo7€t  (from  eXXtyyety,  “charge  to  one’s  ac¬ 
count”),  which  is  found  in  manuscripts  $  pi;  cf. 

Rom  5:13. 

70  On  the  Greek  verb  eXXtryao)  or  eWoyeoi  in  the 
meaning  of  “to  charge  to  one’s  account,”  cf.  P.Strassb. 
1.32.9f:  “He  should  write  out  a  bill  for  it  (scil.  for  a 
plough),  noting  how  much  is  owed  him  and  that  he 
has  delivered  it,  so  that  in  this  way  he  can  settle  ac¬ 
counts  with  him”  (5orco  \6yov ,  ri  aura)  6</>etX[€]- 
rcu  nai  ttov  irapecrx*V}  wa  outojs  aura)  kv\oyr)8jj) 
[author’s  trans.];  BGU  1.140.28-33:  “This  bounty 
of  mine  it  will  be  your  duty  to  make  well  known  both 
to  my  soldiers  and  to  the  veterans,  not  to  enable  me 
to  take  credit  in  their  eyes,  but  in  order  that  they 
may  use  this  privilege,  should  they  be  ignorant  of  it” 
{ravTTjv  pov  ttjv  8c opeav  Kai  to ls  arparLwrais 
epov  Kai  rots  overpavois  eijyvuxrTov  <re  Troirjaai 
btrjaei,  ov\  €P€Ka  tov  8ok€lv  pe  avrois  ev\oyeivf 
dXXa  Iva  tovtu)  xp&vtcu,  eav  ayvoaxn)  [Loeb]; 
P.Grenf.  2.67.16-18:  “Therefore],  the  pledge  is 
supplementary  and  will  not  [be]  charg[e]d  to  y[ou]r 
account”  (evTevdeiv]  8e  eo'xes  vie  Ip  6.paj3 covos  [tov] 


pi)  eXXo7ou/iey[o]u<r[o]t  (8paxp6s))  [Trans.].  Cf. 
further  Bauer,  r.y.;  Herbert  Preisker,  TDNT  2,  517; 
Gerhard  Friedrich,  “  * ApaprLa  ovk  eXXoyelrcu 
Rom.  5, 13,”  ThLZH  (1952):  523-28. 

71  The  verb  form  eypaipa  (I  am  writing)  is  an  epis¬ 
tolary  aorist.  The  parenthesis,  v  19a,  was  surely 
written  in  his  own  hand.  It  can  no  longer  be  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  the  rest  of  the  letter  was  dictated 
(this  is  the  view  of  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.)  or 
whether  it,  too,  was  written  by  Paul  himself. 

72  The  verb  aiTOTiveiv  means  “to  make  compensa¬ 
tion”  and  is  also  a  juridical  term.  Cf.  P.Oxy.  2.275. 
24-28  where  the  following  conditions  are  found  in  a 
one-year  contract  of  apprenticeship:  “and  if  there 
are  any  days  on  which  the  boy  (the  apprentice)  fails 
to  attend,  Tryphon  (the  boy’s  father)  shall  produce 
him  for  an  equivalent  number  of  days  after  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  over,  or  shall  make  a  compensation  of  one 
drachma  of  silver  for  each  day”  ( &cra$  8 '  kav  kv 
tovt a)  draKTTjajf  i)pkpas  €7 rt  ray  teas  avrdv  tt ap- 
eferat  [pt]Ta  tov  xpovov  r)  a[7ro]r€Krdrco  e kcl - 
ct[t]t]s  t) pkpas  apyvpiov  [8p]axpvv  P^v)  [Trans.]. 

73  This  clarification  of  the  Apostle  is  to  be  construed 
legally  as  a  private  intercession.  Cf.  Otto  Eger, 
Rechtsgeschichtliches  zum  Neuen  Testament.  Rektorats- 
programm  der  Universitat  Basel  fur  das  Jahr  1918 
(Basel:  1919),  44. 

74  On  the  phrase  “not  to  mention,  to  say  nothing” 

{iva  prj  Xeyco).  Cf.  2  Cor  9:4:  “to  say  nothing”  (iva 
pi)  \eyc opev).  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  495, 

1 :  “The  orator  pretends  to  pass  over  something 
which  he  in  fact  mentions.” 

75  Verse  19b  is  to  be  translated:  “not  to  mention  to  you 
that  you  owe  me  your  very  life  besides.”  Haupt, 

ad  loc.  and  Jang,  Philemonbriej ,  on  the  other  hand, 
punctuate  the  sentence  this  way:  tva  pi)  Xeyoj*  aoi 
(scil.  tWoya)  [to  say  nothing.  Charge  it  to  your  own 
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Philemon  8-20 


mind  Philemon  that  it  is  in  fact  he  who  is  indebted  to  the 
Apostle. 7S  For  it  was  through  Paul  76  that  he  was  won 
over  to  the  Christian  faith. 77  With  this  phrase  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  debt  and  compensation  no  longer  remains  within 
the  domain  of  juridical  obligations,  but  is  used  in  a  fig¬ 
urative  sense  to  describe  the  relationship  of  Philemon  to 
the  Apostle. 78  Philemon  will  understand  that  within  this 
relationship  one  can  no  longer  balance  debt  against  debt. 
Onesimus  has  experienced  the  same  mercy  of  God  by 
which  Philemon  first  became  a  Christian.  Therefore,  he 
should  receive  him  as  a  brother  in  Christ  and  squelch 
any  stirring  of  anger,  no  matter  how  justifiable  it  may  be. 
■  20  To  strengthen79  his  request  Paul  adds  one  last  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  he  once  more  addresses  Philemon  as 
brother  and  expresses  the  wish  that  he  wants  to  have 
great  joy  in  him  in  the  Lord. 80  In  giving  voice  to  this 
desire,  Paul  employs  an  expression  that  is  almost  a  fixed 
formula.81  Consequently,  a  word-play  on  the  name  of 
Onesimus  cannot  be  read  out  of  ovaifJLTfV  (may  I  have 
joy,  profit,  benefit  in).82  Nor  can  it  be  inferred  that  the 
Apostle  expected  that  Philemon  would  grant  his  slave  his 
freedom  so  that  he  could  remain  with  Paul  and  serve 
him.  Philemon  is  reminded  of  the  “love”  ( ayairi ])  in 


which  he  exists.  By  acting  on  the  basis  of  this  love,  he  will 
do  what  is  right  and  will  be  able  to  make  the  Apostle 
happy.  The  question  of  the  existing  social  order,  in  which 
there  are  masters  and  slaves,  is  not  broached. 83  There  is 
clear  reference,  however,  to  the  fact  that  in  Christ  the 
relationship  of  human  beings  to  one  another  has  been 
radically  renewed  so  that  slave  and  master  are  one  in 
Christ  (Gal  3:28;  1  Cor  7 :2 1  —24 ;  12:13).  Thus  at  the  end 
of  the  two  short  sentences  that  comprise  v  20  Paul  places 
the  phrases  “in  the  Lord”  (ev  KVpico)  and  “in  Christ” 

( kv  XpiOToi) . 84  The  Kyrios  demands  that  all,  who  are 
one  in  Christ,  deal  with  each  other  in  “love”  (ayain]).85 
With  this  in  mind,  Paul  once  again  requests  that  Phile¬ 
mon  refresh  his  heart  in  Christ.  He  had  concluded  the 
thanksgiving  by  saying  that  through  Philemon’s  deeds  of 
love  “the  hearts  of  the  saints  have  been  refreshed”  (ra 
cnrXayxva  r&v  ayicop  avairtiravrai  v  7).  Now  at  the 
end  of  the  principal  section  of  the  letter  he  uses  this  phrase 
once  more,  and  voices  the  expectation  that  Philemon 
will  also  refresh  the  heart  of  the  Apostle.  In  doing  so,  Paul 
indicates  to  Philemon  that  he  is  certain  Philemon  will 
heed  his  request  and  receive  Onesimus  as  if  the  Apostle 
himself  had  come  to  him. 


account].  Cf.  also  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  495, 1. 
Nevertheless,  “this  way  of  taking  the  sentence 
removes  the  unassailable  seriousness  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  liability”  (Lohmeyer,  ad  loc.). 

76  Thus,  a  mutual  set  of  obligations  is  established  (cf. 
Rom  15:27).  On  the  verb  “you  owe  besides”  (irpoa- 
Oi^etXets),  cf.  P.Par.  26.44-46:  “And  what  debts 

are  owed  us  besides,  along  with  the  periods  for  which 
they  have  been  owing  and  the  persons  who  owe 
them,  he  will  force  them  to  pay  us”  (Kai  rlva 
7rpos  Tivas  xpovovs  7Tpoaaj0e  1X777 at  Kai  vi to  tLvcov, 
kiravayKaay  avTovs  curoSovvai  ifp.lv)  [Trans.]; 
P.Hibeh  63.1 4f:  “what  you  owe  to  me  besides” 

(5  Trpoao4>d\us  poi)  [Trans.]. 

77  Cf.  p.  192,  n.  9  above  on  v  5. 

78  Manuscript  D  *  adds  “in  the  Lord”  (kv  Kvpito )  at 
the  end  of  v  1 9. 

79  The  particle  “yes”  ( vai )  lends  emphasis  to  the  state¬ 
ment.  Cf.  Phil  4:3:  “Yes,  I  ask  you  also”  ( vai  kph)- 
to 1  Kai  at).  Further  examples  may  be  found  in 
Bauer,  s.v. 

80  The  verb  “may  I  have  joy  in”  (dvalprfv)  is  one  of 
the  rare  optatives  that  occur  in  the  NT.  Cf.  Rader- 
macher,  Grammatik ,  165;  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  65, 
2;  384.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  p.  195,  writes:  “is  the 
only  proper  optative  in  the  NT  which  is  not  3rd 
person.” 


81  Cf.  Bauer,  s.v.  (i.e.,  ovivrfpt,).  The  optative  “may  I 
have  joy  in”  ( ovaipTfV )  occurs  six  times  in  Ignatius: 
Eph.  2:2;  Mag.  2;  12:1;  Rom.  5:2;  Pol.  1:1;  6:2. 

82  Cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  488,  lb:  “Paul  is  not 
playing  upon  the  name  of  the  slave  Onesimus,  al¬ 
though  he  uses  ovaipifv  only  here  (Phlm  20);  at 
most  the  recipient  could  make  the  obvious  word¬ 
play  himself  from  * Ovijcnpov  . .  .  axP7l<JJ0V  10k” 

83  For  this  reason,  criticisms  have  been  leveled  against 
Paul  that  are  as  subjective  as  they  are  unjust.  On 
this  criticism  cf.  p.  162,  n.  73  above.  On  the  question 
of  slavery  and  primitive  Christianity  cf.  Karl  Hein¬ 
rich  Rengstorf,  TDNT  2,  261-80,  especially  270-73; 
Heinz  Dietrich  Wendland,  “Sklaverei  und  Christen- 
tum,”  RGG 3  6,  col.  101-04;  H.  Gulzow,  Kirche  und 
Sklaverei  in  den  ersten  zwei  Jahrhunderten,  Unpub.  Diss. 
(Kiel:  1966  [with  extensive  bibliography]). 

84  Manuscripts  $  al  vg  also  place  “in  the  Lord”  (tv 
KVp'uo)  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

85  Cf.  Preiss,  Life  in  Christ ,  32-42. 
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Conclusion  and  Greetings 


21  Confident  of  your  obedience,  I  am  writing 

to  you;  I  know  that  you  will  do  more 
than  I  say.  22/  At  the  same  time,  prepare 
a  guest  room  for  me,  for  I  hope  that, 
thanks  to  your  prayers,  I  will  be  restored 
to  you.  23/  Epaphras,  my  fellow  prisoner 
in  Christ,  Jesus,  24/  Mark,  Aristarchus. 
Demas,  and  Luke,  my  fellow  workers, 
greet  you.  25/  May  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit. 


With  a  few  sentences  Paul  brings  his  letter  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  After  he  has  stated  his  confidence  that  Philemon  will 
certainly  do  what  is  right  (v  21),  he  announces  that  he  is 
planning  to  visit  him  (v  22).  A  short  list  of  greetings 
(v  23f)  and  the  wish  for  grace  (v  25)  end  the  letter. 

■  21  Paul  has  made  a  request  of  Philemon  and  has  de¬ 
liberately  foregone  giving  a  command  on  the  basis  of  the 
authority  of  his  office.  The  words  of  the  Apostle,  however, 
are  not  without  binding  force;  they  bind  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  to  the  commandment  of  love.  Therefore,  Paul 
can  be  absolutely  confident  that  his  request  will  be  ful¬ 
filled.  It  is  this  assured  confidence  that  Paul  expresses 
once  again  at  the  end  of  the  letter.  He  has  been  writing 
this  letter,  confident  of  Philemon’s  obedience.  Since  this 
confidence  is  grounded  in  their  common  faith, 1  “obe¬ 


dience”  ( viraKOTj )  is  the  only  appropriate  response  that 
the  addressee  can  give  to  the  word  of  the  Apostle.2  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  left  to  his  discretion  whether  he  is  willing  to 
act  out  of  love  or  not. 3  Rather,  he  is  obligated  to  obey 
the  apostolic  word.4  Paul,  however,  is  convinced  that  he 
will  do  more  than  what5  he  is  told.  Of  course,  here  too 
the  Apostle  refrains  from  indicating  what  this  “more” 
consists  in. 6  Thus,  not  a  single  word  is  devoted  to  the 
question  whether  the  slave  should  be  given  his  freedom.7 
How  Philemon  will  concretely  express  “love”  (ayaTrrj) 
to  his  returning  brother,  is  his  responsibility. 

■  22  Paul  at  the  same  time6  adds  that  Philemon  should 
prepare  quarters  for  him  so  that  he  can  visit  him  soon. 

By  announcing  his  visit,  the  Apostle  lends  a  certain  em¬ 
phasis  to  his  intercession  for  Onesimus.  For  he  will  come 


1  Cf.  Bultmann,  Theology,  p.  323  (vol,  1,  sec.  35): 

“The  trust  which  he  places  in  a  congregation  (Gal. 
5:10;  II  Cor.  1:15:  2:3;  cf.  8:22)  or  a  friend  (Phlm. 
21 )  is  probably  also  to  be  understood  as  flowing  out 
of  his  ‘faith,’  especially  since  he  characterizes  it  as  a 
confidence  ‘in  the  Lord’  (Gal.  5:10  . .  .).” 

2  On  vttclkot]  as  obedience  to  the  Apostle’s  word,  cf. 

2  Cor  7 : 1 5 ;  1 0 :  5f ;  further  Phil  2 : 1 2.  Consult  Bult¬ 
mann,  Theology ,  31 4f  (vol.  1,  sec.  35).  On  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  faith  cf.  Rom  1:5;  5:19;  6:16;  16:19,  26; 
cf.  Conzelmann,  Outline ,  172. 

3  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.  translate  vttclkotj  by  “read¬ 
iness,  willingness,”  instead  of  “obedience.”  Wickert, 
“Philemonbrief,”  233,  correctly  argues  against  this 
translation. 

4  On  the  concepts  employed  in  Phlm  20f  compare 

2  Cor  7 : 1 3-1 5 :  “His  [scil.  Titus’]  mind  has  been  set 

at  rest  by  you  all .  .  .  and  his  heart  goes  out  all  the 
more  to  you,  as  he  remembers  the  obedience  of  you 
all,  and  the  fear  and  trembling  with  which  you  re¬ 
ceived  him”  {kvaTveKavrat  t6  irvevpa  avrov  (scil. 
Tirot/)  bird  tt6.ptu)v  vpcov  . . .  teat  ra.  <nr\ayxvo. 

avrov  TT€pL<raoT€pct)s  els  iipas  konv  iivap.Lp.vy a ko- 


pevov  ty)v  TravTOjv  vpCiV  vra kotjv,  ojs  pera.  <f>opov 
Kai  r  popov  e5e{aa0e  a 0t6v).  Also  cf.  above  on  v  7. 

5  Instead  of  the  Greek  neuter  plural  relative  a  (what) 
manuscripts  $  D  pm  latt  syp  read  the  neuter  singular 
relative  6  (what). 

6  Harrison,  “Onesimus,”  276-80,  taking  up  ideas  from 
Knox’s  Philemon ,  holds  that  Paul  had  expected  Phile¬ 
mon  to  free  Onesimus  and  to  send  him  back  to  him. 
Philemon  then  did  as  Paul  expected  him  to  do.  The 
text,  however,  says  nothing  about  this  expectation ! 

7  Dibelius-Greeven,  ad  loc.,  remark:  “The  legal  side 
of  the  matter  is  not  in  view  at  all.”  Cf.  Heinrich 
Greeven,  Das  Hauptproblem  der  Sozialethik  in  der  neue - 
ren  Stoa  und  im  Urchristentum.  NF  3,  4  (Giitersloh: 
1935),  52-55. 

8  On  the  use  of  the  adverb  “at  the  same  time”  (ajia) 
for  “denoting  the  coincidence  of  two  actions  in  time” 
(Bauer,  s.v.),  cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  par.  425,  2. 

9  On  “I  will  be  restored”  (\apurdi}<TopaL)  cf.  Test. 
Joseph  1:6:  “I  was  in  prison,  and  the  Savior 
restored  me;  in  bonds,  and  He  released  me”  (ev 
<l>v\aKfj  %p7)vt  nai  6  acorrjp  kxapiroxri  pc,  ev  8ea- 
pois,  Kal  thvak  pe)  [Trans.]. 
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and  see  for  himself  how  things  have  gone.  Paul  is  quite 
confident  that  he  will  soon  be  freed  from  prison.  When 
and  how  this  will  occur,  depends  solely  on  God’s  decision. 
God’s  decision  will  restore  him  to  the  community.9 
Therefore,  the  intercession  of  the  community,  which  en¬ 
treats  God  for  the  imprisoned  Apostle, 10  takes  on  great 
significance.  For  the  cry  of  the  community  presses  on 
God  and  can  bring  it  about  that  the  prison  shackles  be 
loosed  and  the  Apostle  regain  his  freedom.  That  is  the 
object  of  his  hope,  not  because  he  wants  this  for  himself, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  communities  with  which  he  wants 
to  stay. 11 

■  23  The  Apostle  tries  to  strengthen  his  bond  with  Phile¬ 
mon  by  the  greetings12  which  he  has  to  extend.  The  series 
of  names,  which  reoccur  without  exception  in  Col, 1 3 
begins  with  the  name  of  Epaphras  who  is  called  “my 
fellow  prisoner14  in  Christ”  (cvvaix^^^TOS  jjlov  kv 
Xptaro 3).  Whereas  in  Col  he  was  described  as  the 
founder  of  the  community  in  Colossae  (Col  1 :7f;  4;12f), 


here  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  shares  the  Apostle’s  impri¬ 
sonment.  1 5  It  is  highly  probable  to  assume  that,  after 
Epaphras,  is  to  be  read  the  name  of  the  same  Jesus  who  is 
also  mentioned  in  Col  4 : 1 1 . 1 6 

■  24  Mark,17  Aristarchus, 18  Demas,19  and  Luke20  are 
introduced  as  fellow  workers  of  Paul  (cf.  Col  4:14).  In 
contradistinction  to  the  more  detailed  list  of  greetings  in 
Col,  no  further  information  is  given  about  the  persons 
mentioned.  The  only  fact  mentioned  is  that  they  are  at 
the  Apostle’s  side  as  fellow  workers.  By  greeting  Philemon 
the  “fellow  worker”  (avvepyds)  [v  1],  the  “fellow 
workers”  (avvepyoi)  of  Paul  emphasize  the  mutual 
interest  that  binds  them  together  as  helpers  in  the  same 
work. 

■  25  The  wish  for  grace,  which  the  Apostle  extended  to 
Philemon  and  his  “house  community”  at  the  beginning 
of  the  letter,  is  once  more  given  at  the  end. 2 1  Here  it  is 


10  On  the  intercession  of  the  community  for  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  cf.  1  Thess  5:25;  2  Cor  1:11;  Rom  15:30;  Phil 
1:19;  2  Thess  3:1. 

1 1  Cf.  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of  “you”  in  this  verse: 

VptOOV — vpuv ! 

12  Because  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  name  follows 
after  the  verb  in  the  Greek,  the  Byzantine  text  has 
the  plural  form  6.aira£ovTCU  (greet)  instead  of 
A(r7rAf€rat  (greets). 

1 3  On  the  comparison  of  the  list  of  greetings  in  Phlm 
and  Col,  cf.  pp.  175-77  above. 

14  On  the  concept  “fellow  prisoner”  (owatXMaX a>- 
ros),  cf.  above  on  Col  4:10. 

15  On  the  other  hand,  Col  4:10  names  Aristarchus  as 
the  “fellow  prisoner”  (cruJ'cuxMaXwTOS)  of  Paul. 

The  word  “fellow  prisoner”  can  also  be  taken  in  a 
figurative  sense:  one  who,  like  Paul,  is  a  prisoner  of 
Christ  (cf.  p.  172,  n.  20  above).  Since,  however,  Paul 
repeatedly  refers  in  Phlm  to  his  “chains”  {deapoi 
vss  1,  9f,  13),  it  is  more  probable  to  understand 
“fellow  prisoner”  in  its  non-figurative  meaning,  as 

a  description  of  the  companion  who  is  staying  with 
the  imprisoned  Apostle. 

16  If  one  reads  “in  Christ  Jesus”  instead  of  .  .  in 
Christ,  Jesus,”  this  would  be  the  only  place  in  Phlm 
where  Paul  would  be  using  the  phrase  “in  Christ 
Jesus”  (h  XpiOTo)  Tt7<tou).  He  employs  either  “in 
Christ”  (h  Xptorw)  [vss  8,  20]  or  “in  the  Lord” 

(kv  Kvpicp)  [vss  16,  20].  Cf.  Ernst  Amling,  “Eine 
Konjektur  im  Philemonbrief,”  £NIV  10  (1909): 

26 If.  It  is  likely  that  the  last  letter  of  the  name 
’ItjcoDs  (Jesus)  was  omitted  due  to  an  oversight. 


Cf.  Zahn,  Introduction ,  p.  451  and  see  above  on 
Col  4:11.  In  any  case,  the  name  Jesus  was  surely 
not  yet  considered  a  “sacred  name”  (nomen  sacrum) 
at  the  time  when  Phlm  was  written  and  avoided  for 
that  reason.  Cf.  Erich  Dinkier,  Signum  Crucis:  Auf- 
satzc  Zum  Neuen  Testament  und  £ur  Christlichen  Archao - 
logic  (Tubingen,  1967),  30  n.  15. 

17  Cf.  above  on  Col  4:10. 

18  Cf.  above  on  Col  4: 10. 

19  Cf.  above  on  Col  4:14. 

20  Cf.  above  on  Col  4: 14. 

21  Manuscripts  A  C  $  D  pi  lat  syp  add  rfpdjv  (our)  to 
KVpiov  (of  the  Lord).  Manuscripts  N  C  $  pi  lat  sy 
place  a  concluding  “Amen”  (aprjv)  at  the  end. 
Subscriptions,  which  were  added  later,  give  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Some  of  this  information  was 
inferred  from  the  letter  (e.g.,  relative  to  the  recipient 
of  the  letter  and  his  slave  Onesimus).  Some  was 
taken  from  tradition,  e.g.,  the  fact  mentioned  in 
manuscripts  L  P  al  that  Phlm  “was  written  from 
Rome”  (eypcupT)  aird  *P tbptjs).  According  to  minus¬ 
cules  42  (390)  Onesimus  would  have  died  as  a  mar¬ 
tyr  in  Rome  at  a  later  date. 
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also  extended  to  the  entire  community,  to  all  those  who  the  “grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (x^pts  tov  Kvpiov 

along  with  Philemon  heard  the  message  and  request  'It XpurroD)  remains  with  it. 

of  the  Apostle.  Instead  of  “with  you”  Qu ed'  VfJL&v)  the 

fuller  expression  “with  your  spirit”  (per a  tov  7rvevpa- 

tos  vp&v)  is  used  here  as  in  Gal  6:18  and  Phil  4:23. 22 

The  community’s  life  stems  from  God’s  manifestation  of 

grace.  And  the  community  will  continue  to  exist  only  if 


22  “Spirit”  (irvevfia)  is  thereby  used  in  an  anthro¬ 
pological  sense.  Therefore,  no  difference  in  meaning 
exists  between  the  phrase  used  here  and  the  shorter 
phrase  “with  you”  (jitfi’  vpu>v).  For  “in  concluding 
salutations  (Gl.  6:18;  Phil.  4:23;  Phlm.  25)  ‘your 


spirit5  (Trvtvfia  VfJi&v)  means  exactly  the  same  as 
‘you5  (vntis)  [1  Th.  5:28]”  (Eduard  Schweizer, 
TDNT 6,  435).  Cf.  also  Bultmann,  Theology ,  206 
(vol.  1,  sec.  18);  Conzelmann,  Outline ,  180. 
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nouveau  Testament ,  vol.  8  (Paris:  1726),  483-506 
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1  For  the  history  of  exegesis,  cf.  also  the  survey  given 

in  RGG3  5,  col.  332. 
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In  the  design  of  the  visual  aspects  of  Htrmeneia,  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  relating  the  form  to  the 
content  by  symbolic  means. 

The  letters  of  the  logotype  Hermeruia  are  a  fusion  of 
forms  alluding  simultaneously  to  Hebrew  (dotted 
vowel  markings)  and  Greek  (geometric  round  shapes) 
letter  forms.  In  their  modem  treatment  they  remind 
us  of  the  electronic  age  as  well,  the  vantage  point  from 
which  this  investigation  of  the  past  begins. 

The  Lion  of  Judah  used  as  a  visual  identification 
for  the  series  is  based  on  the  Seal  of  Shema.  The  ver¬ 
sion  for  Hermeniia  is  again  a  fusion  of  Hebrew  calli¬ 
graphic  forms,  especially  the  legs  of  the  lion,  and 
Greek  elements  characterized  by  the  geometric.  In 
the  sequence  of  arcs,  which  can  be  understood  as 
scroll-like  images,  the  first  is  the  lion’s  mouth.  It  is 
reasserted  and  accelerated  in  the  whorl  and  returns  in 
the  aggressively  arched  tail:  tradition  is  passed  from 
one  age  to  the  next,  rediscovered  and  re-formed. 

“Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  scroll  and  break  its 
seals  .  . 

Then  one  of  the  elders  said  to  me 

“weep  not;  lo,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  David, 
the  Root  of  David,  has  conquered, 
so  that  he  can  open  the  scroll  and 
its  seven  seals.” 

Rev.  5:2,5 

To  celebrate  the  signal  achievement  in  biblical 
scholarship  which  Hermtneia  represents,  the  entire 
series  will  by  its  color  constitute  a  signal  on  the  theo¬ 
logian’s  bookshelf:  the  Old  Testament  will  be  bound 
in  yellow  and  the  New  Testament  in  red,  traceable  to 
a  commonly  used  color  coding  for  synagogue  and 
church  in  medieval  painting;  in  pure  color  terms, 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  warm  segment  of 
the  color  spectrum.  The  colors  interpenetrate  when 
the  binding  color  for  the  Old  Testament  is  used  to 
imprint  volumes  from  the  New  and  vice  versa. 

Wherever  possible,  a  photograph  of  the  oldest  ex¬ 
tant  manuscript,  or  a  historically  significant  docu¬ 
ment  pertaining  to  the  biblical  sources,  will  be  dis¬ 
played  on  the  end  papers  of  each  volume  to  give  a 
feel  for  the  tangible  reality  and  beauty  of  the  source 
material. 

The  title  page  motifs  are  expressive  derivations  from 
the  Hcrmaina  logotype,  repeated  seven  times  to  form 
a  matrix  and  debossed  on  the  cover  of  each  volume. 
These  sifted  out  elements  will  be  seen  to  be  in  their 
exact  positions  within  the  parent  matrix.  These  motifs 
and  their  expressional  character  are  noted  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page. 


Horizontal  markings  at  gradated  levels  on  the  spine 
will  assist  in  grouping  the  volumes  according  to  these 
conventional  categories. 

The  type  has  been  set  with  unjustified  right  mar¬ 
gins  so  as  to  preserve  the  internal  consistency  of  word 
spacing.  This  is  a  major  factor  in  both  legibility  and 
aesthetic  quality;  the  resultant  uneven  line  endings 
are  only  slight  impairments  to  legibility  by  compari¬ 
son.  In  this  respect  the  type  resembles  the  hand 
written  manuscript  where  the  quality  of  the  calli¬ 
graphic  writing  is  dependent  on  establishing  and  hold¬ 
ing  to  integral  spacing  patterns. 

All  of  the  type  faces  in  common  use  today  have  been 
designed  between  1500  A.D.  and  the  present.  For 
the  biblical  text  a  face  was  chosen  which  does  not  ar¬ 
bitrarily  date  the  text,  but  rather  one  which  is  un¬ 
compromisingly  modern  and  unembellished  so  that 
its  feel  is  of  the  universal.  The  type  style  is  Univers  65 
by  Adrian  Frutiger. 

The  expository  texts  and  footnotes  are  set  in  Bas- 
kerville,  chosen  for  its  compatibility  with  the  many 
brief  Greek  and  Hebrew  insertions.  The  double  col¬ 
umn  format  and  the  shorter  line  length  facilitate  speed 
reading  and  the  wide  margins  to  the  left  of  footnotes 
provide  for  the  scholar’s  own  notations. 

Kenneth  Hiebert 
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1 

Law 

(boundaries  described) 
Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 

2 

History 

(trek  through  time  and  space) 
Joshua 
Judges 
Ruth 

1  Samuel 

2  Samuel 

1  Kings 

2  Kings 

1  Chronicles 

2  Chronicles 
Ezra 

Nehemiah 

Esther 

3 

Poetry 

(lyric  emotional  expression) 
Job 
Psalms 
Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes 
Song  of  Songs 

4 

Prophets 
(inspired  seers) 

Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Lamentations 

Ezekiel 

Daniel 

Hosea 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 

Micah 

Nahum 

Habakkuk 

Zephaniah 

Haggai 

Zechariah 

Malachi 


5 

New  Testament  Narrative 
(focus  on  One) 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 

6 

Epistles 

(directed  instruction) 
Romans 

1  Corinthians 

2  Corinthians 
Galatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians 

1  Thessalonians 

2  Thessalonians 

1  Timothy 

2  Timothy 
Titus 
Philemon 
Hebrews 
James 

1  Peter 

2  Peter 

1  John 

2  John 

3  John 
Jude 

7 

Apocalypse 
(vision  of  the  future) 
Revelation 

8 

Extracanonical  Writings 
(peripheral  records) 


